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NCE the City Editor sent me to a 
meeting of an engineering society to 
report a lecture. In the course of 
his remarks the lecturer said: “At 

a distance of 185 miles this force, roughly 
speaking, is one two hundred and forty mil- 
lionth part of a watt.” Fearing he might begin 
to speak gently I decamped, but ever since 
then I have regretted that I did not stay and 
sign that rough-spoken gentleman to work out 
the mathematics of baseball. 

I know that it is ninety feet from first base 
to second base, ninety feet from second base to 
third base, and that a baseball batted between 
these points is fair. I know that approximately 
20 out of every 100 balls batted fair during the 
season are "safe hits." I know that of 1,254 
ground balls batted during the season of 1909 
in the American and National leagues (1,284 
chosen at random) 138 got past the infielders. 
I know that infielders of the National League 
(pitchers not included) fielded 9,382 ground 

balls errorlessly during the season of 1909. 
But how many millionths of a watt constitutes 
the chances of a hit being safe I cannot figure 
out. The average speed of fifty ground balls 
hit in three games during which three of us held 
twentieth-of-a-second watches we calculated 
to be тоо feet in one and three-twenticth sec- 
onds. We know that the third baseman plavs 
ordinarily about 96 feet from the home plate, 
that the short stop playing “middling deep” is 
about 130 feet from the batter, that the second 
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t 
baseman is about two feet closer, and the first 
baseman оо feet when a runner is on first base 
and 102 when no one is on bases. Given the 
speed and direction of the ball and the speed: 
of the plaver, it is possible to figure’ to a: 
millionth of a watt where his hands will meet 
the ball; but just as you start to write Q. E. D. 
the ball will take a bad bound. Given the aver- 
age speed of the infielders, it would be possible 
to calculate beforehand approximately the 
number of base hits each team will make in 
a season—if the plavers were automatons. 

The study of geometrical baseball is inter- 
esting in itself. Every ball player knows there 
are five “infield grooves” and four ‘outfield 
grooves," spaces between fielders where any 
ball hit with moderate force will be “safe” 
unless a marvelous stop intervenes. It is cer- 
tain that the first base groove is a foot and a ` 
half wide at first base, and widens gradually 
through the outfield. There is a space 74 feet 
wide between the territories covered by the first 
and second basemen through which the ball 
ought to be able to escape, as neither man can 
move fast enough to reach it. There is a gap 
in the defense directly over second base 74 feet 
wide which is safe territory unless the pitcher, 
at the risk of his life, blocks the ball as it tries 
to pass him. The gap between the short stop 
and third baseman is 8} feet wide, a foot wider 
than between the first and second baseman, 
because the ball goes faster in that direction 
and the space between the third baseman's 
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Diamond showing infield “grooves,” home-run “grooves” and safety zones for bunts. 
hit balls following the direction of these “grooves” ought to go safe. 
| mind in studying the photograph that these “grooves” are continually being made narrower 
and are often eliminated entirely by the team work of the defense, and that with a man like 
Wagner or Evers in the infield these “grooves” are reduced to scant width. 


melo: 


Hard, 
It should be borne in 


'The calculations 


are made on the basis of the velocity of balls traveling at the rate of one and a half seconds for 

one hundred feet and on the basis of the speed of players being six seconds for fifty yards. This 

photograph merely accentuates where the “grooves” and ѕајеіу zones are; the photograph 

and diagram on pages 6 and 7 show more clearly the territories in a baseball field where 
line hits go safe 


extreme limit of finger reach and the foul 
line is a foot and a half. Therefore, to get back 
to millionths of watts, as there is 26* feet of 
ground unguarded out of 189 feet of defensible 
territory, Mr. Watts would argue that one ball 
in every 6.5 hit on the ground at an average 
speed of т 25 seconds for тоо feet will be safe. 
The fact is that, in the major leagues, only 
about one in 16 get past. Why? 

Last season I arranged with scorers to record 
hits of various kinds, and secured the scoresthus 
. kept on до Central League games, 26 American 
Association games, and fourteen college games 
tocompare with major league scores kept in 
the same manner. In the colleze games one 
grounder in every 8} passed the infielders. In 
the Central League one in то i, in the American 
Association one in 12;5, and in the American 
and National Leagues (45 games of my own 
scoring) опе in every 15:1. The figures were 
amazing, as they followed so closely the classi- 
fication of the leagues. They proved that 
there is reason for the “class,” but the proof 


is not found in mathematics, but in two words 
(unless you hyphenate them), “team work.” 

'The truth is that the figures were truthful 
when baseball was in its swaddling clothes, but 
they lie egregiously now. The falsity of base- 
ball mathematics is that the gaps in the infield 
exist just as wide as ever, but are closed by 
team work. The college player who reaches 
8 in о grounders may be faster than the major 
league player who gets his hands on 16 out of 
17, but he does not understand the science of 
filling the grooves. 

The best testimonial to the ability of Johnny 
Evers, of the Chicago club, to fill these grooves 
was given on the bench of an opposing team 
last summer. 

“Hit 'em where they ain't," growled one 
player to another who had just been thrown 
out by Evers. 

“I do; but he's always there," retorted the 
other. 

This science of defensive work which enables 
four men to cover 180 feet of ground is the most 
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Diagram of the diamond photograph of which is shown on the' opposite page 


fascinating part of modern baseball. It has 
become so intricate and involved that the spec- 
tator at a game of baseball between two highly 
developed teams really does not see the game 
atall. He sees the plays, the stops, the throws, 
the catches. He sees men shift and swing, 
change position, move forward, move back, 
move to the right or left, and then move back 
again, but all the beauty of the inside game is 
lost to him, nor does he imagine that behind each 
move is the master mind of a field general. The 
spectator yells himself purple in the face be- 
cause Johnson fumbles a grounder and wonders 
why the manager ‘‘doesn’t release that big stiff 
for fumbling. Then he sits indignantly striv- 
ing to imagine why the manager is plastering 
language upon Smith for failing to stop a ball 
he **couldn't have got anyhow.” 

“Inside baseball” is merely the art of getting 
the hits that “Һе couldn’t have got anyhow.” 

Now watch this play closely. See whether 
or not you can discover what is going on. 
"Pat" Moran stoops behind the batter and 
hides his right hand back of his mitt. Ed Reul- 
bach, pitcher, shakes his head affirmatively. 
Johnny Evers stoops, pats his hand in the dust, 
touches it to his knee and rests it upon his hip. 
Jimmy Sheckard trots twenty feet across left 
field angling in toward the diamond. Stein- 
feldt creeps slowly to his left; Tinker moves 
toward second base and Evers takes four or five 
steps back and edges toward Chance, who has 


backed up five feet. Reulbach pitches a fast 
ball high and on the out corner of the plate. 
Mike Mitchell hits it. The crowd yells in sud- 
den apprehension. The ball seems a sure hit— 
going fast toward right field. Evers runs easily 
over, stops the ball, tosses it to Chance and 
Mitchell is out. 

You saw all that. The ball was hit in “the 
groove” directly at the 74-foot gap the geome- 
trician will say is vacant, yet Evers fielded it. 
Now this is what happened: When Moran 
knelt down he put the index finger of his right 
hand straight down, then held it horizontally 
on the top of his mitt. Evers saw that Moran 
had signaled Reulbach to pitch a fast ball high 
and outside the plate. He rubbed his hand in 
the dirt, signaling Tinker, who patted his right 
hand upon his glove, replying he understood. 
Then Evers rested his hand upon his hip, sig- 
naling Sheckard, the outfield captain, what ball 
was to be pitched. Sheckard crept toward the 
spot where Mitchell would hit that kind of a 
ball 95 out of roo times. While Reulbach was 
* winding up," swinging his arm to throw the 
ball, Evers called sharply to Chance (whose 
good ear is toward him), and Tinker called to 
Steinfeldt. While Reulbach's arm was swing- 
ing every man in the team was moving auto- 
matically toward right field, in full motion be- 
fore Mitchell hit the ball. The gaps at first 
base, between first base and second, over sec- 
ond base and between third and short, were 
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closed hermetically, while the gap between 
Steinfeldt and the third base line was opened 
up 22 feet. The ball, if hit on the ground, had 
no place to go except into some infielder’s hands, 
unless Reulbach blundered and Mitchell 
“pulled” the ball down the third base gap. 
Every man on the team knew if Reulbach 
pitched high, fast and outside, Mitchell would 
hit toward right field. The only chance Mitch- 
ell had to hit safe was to drive the ball over the 
head of the outfielders, or hit it on a line over 
7 feet and less than 15 feet above the ground. 
If Reulbach had been ordered to pitch low and 
over the plate, or low and inside, or a slow ball, 
the team would have shifted exactly in the 
opposite way. 

Every club worthy the name uses the same 
system, but it is in the major leagues (the 
` American and National) that it reaches its 
highest perfection. That is the explanation 
of the fact that college players stop eight out 
of nine grounders and big leaguers stop 15 out 
of 16 or thereabout. There is not much differ- 
ence in the mechanical ability of players in the 
‘minor and major leagues, and the managers 
are men of almost equal experience, but the 
major league teams remain together year after 
year, while the minor league managers are 


Black portions in the above baseball field indicate territory where line hits ought to go safe. 

Calculations are made on the basis of the velocity of the ball being one and a half seconds per 

hundred feet and on the speed of the players being six seconds for every fifty yards. 
white line indicates boundary of neutral territory in the infield 
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forced to make an almost new team each season 
and teach the system to many recruits. The 
Milwaukee American Association team prob- 
ably played as intricate and involved inside 
baseball last season as any team ever did and 
it came near winning the pennant. ‘‘Stoney”’ 
McGlynn, the veteran pitcher, was chiefly re- 
sponsible. McGlynn "hasn't much” (which 
means he does not pitch great curves and pos- 
sesses little speed), but he can “put ’em where 
he wants to,” and with a team behind him 
trained well enough to know every ball he 
pitches and to move in the direction the ball 
will be hit he is a great pitcher. With a broken 
up infield he is bad. 

The system of signaling used by major league 
teams is so involved that it requires constant 
thought and a good memory to follow the sig- 
nals, even after knowing them. No team dares 
use the same signals for any length of time. 
Some players become so skilful in detecting the 
signals of opponents that they compel the other 
club to change sometimes two or three times 
duringagame. Fred Clarke of the Pirates, John 
Kane of Chicago, Al Bridwell of the Giants, 
“Red” Dooin of Philadelphia, seem to possess 
almost uncanny powers of observation. 

'To show how complicated the system is, the 
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Chicago “ Cubs" catchers each have five signals 
which are plainly visible to the second baseman 
and short stop. If the pitcher gives the signal, 
the catcher repeats it by a different code. The 
catcher uses his hands, feet, knees or eyes in 
signaling. The commonest code is one finger 
in various positions for a straight ball, two fin- 
gers for a curve, a snapping of the thumb for a 
spit ball, a closed fist for a slow ball and the 
palm out if he wants a “pitch out," the ball 
being thrown wide to prevent the batter from 
hitting it when the defensive side suspects or 
knows a hit and run play is to be attempted. 
Sometimes the signal is given by the position of 
the feet. Schmidt of Detroit, using hands to 
signal when the bases are clear, signals with 
his eyes when runners are on bases, also using 
his hands to deceive them. In the World's 
Series between Detroit and Pittsburgh last 
year Tommy Leach of Pittsburgh tipped off 
Schmidt's signals repeatedly bv guessing that 
when Smith signaled one thing with his hands 
he was flashing the opposite signal with his eyes. 


The second baseman and short stop see the 
catcher's signal and verify it by signaling to 
each other, deciding which is to cover second 
base. Also the intention of the pitcher is sig- 
naled to every member of the team. 

One would think that the batter would notice 
the shifting of position and know what was to 
be pitched. He is, however, too intent on 
watching the pitcher to see anything else and, 
besides, the full motion of the defensive team 
is not noticeable until the pitcher starts to pitch, 
and then it is too late for the batter to realize 
anything except that the ball is coming. The 
coachers see the movement and half the time 
call out to the batter ** Fast" or ** Curve," but 
he does not hear until the ball is past him. 

If you doubt this, try some day to see what 
becomes of the bat when a batter hits the ball 
and you will realize how hard it is to watch 
anything except the ball. 

In addition the second baseman and short 
stop have a code of their own, consisting of two 
signals, given with hands, feet, arms or eyes,— 
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Diamond showing territory covered by infielders on grounders and low balls—calculations the 

same as in the photographs of diamonds on pages 4 and 6, viz., velocity of balls, one and a half 

seconds per hundred feet, players moving fifty yards in six seconds—and territory covered by 

outfielders—calculations on the basis of fly balls remaining in the air three seconds, each fielder 
covering fifty yards in six seconds, allowance made for starting 


sometimes by spoken words that are meaning- 
less to anyone else,—by which they understand 
which one is to take throws at second base. 
The manager also has his private set of signals 
by which he directs the movements of the 
team. Each man on the defensive infield has 
at least nine signals he must remember, most 
of which are changed, in meaning at least, 
every day. Each batter has six, three with the 
three preceding batters and three with the three 
men following him, making fourteen signals 
a day, besides the ones used by the manager. 
The second baseman and short stop have from 
20 to 24 signals to keep in mind, most of which 
are changed every day and sometimes three 
times during a game. Last season, when the 
hint had gone through the American League 
that the New York team was stealing signals, 
the Chicago White Sox changed signals nine 
times in one game, no signal meaning the same 
thing in any two innings. 

There is no betrayal of secrets to explain 
how these signals are used or what they are, 
since they are changed so often that they may 
mean anything. Chance usually signals for a 
runner to try to steal by changing places with 


some one on the bench. He orders hit and run 
plays by looking over the bats. He orders 
double steals by lifting his cap and sometimes 
varies this by using the names of players. If 
he calls *Sheckard" he means “‘steal,’’ if 
“Schulte,” “hit and run," if “Hofman,” 
“go on the first ball." 

'Trained watchers at baseball games, men 
who have scored and reported hundreds of 
games, seldom observe the signals or under- 
stand what is happening." Last summer one of 
the Chicago players, in defiance of Chance's 
orders, insisted upon remaining at first base 
after receiving an order to steal. Possibly the 
runner thought the opposing pitcher had 
caught the signal and was watching him too 
closely. Whatever the reason, he did not run. 
The batter allowed two strikes to go over with- 
out moving to hit the ball. The crowd was 
howling at the batter, who was obeying orders, 
and the batter happened to be Steinfeldt, whose 
name that day was being used as the signal 
to steal. Chance was yelling: ‘‘Steinfeldt,” 
“Steiny,” “Steinfeldt,” at the top of his voice 
and a veteran baseball man remarked: 

“What is Chance yelling at Steiny for? He's 
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| The object of this diagram is to show the relative speed of players in various directions. 
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Se 


SS 


. First baseman’s territory when playing back and on the base. 
. Second baseman's territory on grounders. 

Short stop's territory on grounders. 

Third baseman's territory on grounders. 

Catcher's territory on bunts. 

. Pitcher's territory on bunts and grounders. 

; M, N, O, P. Foul territory. 

| L, С, К. Outfielders’ territory, 


Note 


that an outfielder can run one hundred and thirty feet to his right but only one hundred and twenty 


| to his left in the same time, as he starts quicker in the former direction. 


He can run one hundred 


and thirty feet directly in front of him but only sixty-five feet behind him 


Diagram of the diamond photograph of which is shown on the opposite page 


playing the game. 
lobster on first.” 

But the signals used in attack have nothing 
to do with infield defensive work beyond show- 
ing how complicated the system is and how 
much the players must remember. 

'This infield defense involves much beyond 
knowing the signals. Its primary object is to en- 
able the players to start before the ball is hit, as 
half the time required to reach a tall fifteen feet 
to one side is occupied in starting. It isan odd 
fact that some men can run faster to the right 
than to the left, and that others are speedier 


He ought to yell at that 


moving to the left. The short stop and second 
basemen should be men who can go both ways, 
but the short stop must go faster to the right 
and the second baseman faster to the left. 
Combine two men of that kind, who also can 
move straight forward rapidly, and the founda- 
tion of a good infield is set. The faster the 
second baseman can go to the left, and the 
short stop to the right, the closer they can play 
to second base, reducing the gap there without 
widening the others. The strength of arm in 
the short stop is another important factor of 
closing the gaps, for the deeper he can play the 


TO 


narrower the gap. With every foot he moves 
backward he gains a foot of territory. Also it 
must be remembered that every runner who 
reaches a base “ties up" one of the defense's 
players. On reaching first base, he forces the 
baseman to remain on the bag, and widens the 
right field gap by six 
feet at least. Run- 
ners on first and 
second tie up two 
men, and when this 
is the case and there 
is but one out, and a 
bunt expected or 
feared, the entire in- 
field is “tied up” and 
the chances of the ball 
being batted safe are 
more than doubled. 

The primary ob- 
ject in signaling is to 
enable the defensive 
players to start in 
the direction the ball 
is expected to be hit, 
and this is more im- 
portant when runners 
are on bases than at 
other times. A 
player in motion can 


travel twelve feet Fen 
while one whois“ flat- 
„1?! 
footed” when the ball Diagram showing ground 


is hit is getting under 
way. If the pitcher 
blunders, disaster re- 
sults, as the players 
in motion seldom can First inning 
recover and field the ненә Second inning 
ball if it is hit in the — -.......... 
opposite direction. It 
is in that respect that 
‘‘control’’ is the 
greatest element in a 
pitcher's success. But 
it is ability to hit all 
around the field that makes great batters. Men 
like Lajoie, Wagner, Leach, Evers and the late 
"Cozy" Dolan, who can ‘pull, push, and 
poke"—that is, twist their bats and hit in un- 
expected directions—break up the inside game 
and win many contests. 

I always shall believe that Detroit lost the 
World's Championship last year either through 
bad infield signaling or through too much sig- 
naling from the bench. Detroit's system is 
rather intricate and confusing because Jennings 
continually signals from the bench and the 
coaching lines. His signals to batters are given 


in the 
ground 


game of 
which 


sere Third inning 


»e90ce90009999 Fifth inning 
ee Sixth inning: 


` mmmn Ninth inning 


Innings 


August 
he covered. in fielding balls or 
getting into plays is shown 


-=-= -== Fourth inning 


No play in seventh or cighth 
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with hands during his famous grass pulling, 
and with his legs while doing his famous “ E- 
yah" act. From the bench, however, he uses 
sometimes spoken words, sometimes signals 
with his hands. I may be mistaken and some 
of his men wrong in charging the Tiger leader 
with the fatal blun- 
ders of the series. He 
may have given or- 
ders aad the pitchers 
may have failed to 
get the ball where he 
wanted it to go, or the 
Pittsburgh players 
may have performed 
the seemingly impos- 
sible and hit ba'ls in 
the wrong direction. 
Tlowever that may be, 
Leach upset the entire 
defensive infield 
work of the Tigers. 
On three occasions, 
Moriority was run- 
ning in fast when 
Leach, who was at 
bat, drove the ball 
past him, and once 
Bush was moving to 
cover second when 
the ball went down 
“the groove.” Four 
of Wagner's long hits 
in the series were to 
left field and two of 
them at least were 
made off balls that 
were ordered to be 


first and 


between 
second bases covered. by Collins of the Athletics 


30, 19%. Only the 


Estimated distances 


ob ground covered 1, pitched outside 
in plays... 1240 Й. . р ` е 
Биш o ИГ whether they were 
tion .. 1240 И. ог not. 
Running: and walk- It is rather unfair 


ingin blutt plays. 4000 И. 
To and from bench to criticize infield 

пск soot. work by exhibitions 
given in a series in 
which every man is 
strained to the limit and with immense 
crowds cheering and restricting the playing 
space, but the inside work of both Pittsburgh 
and Detroit in the series was ragged and seemed 
to be wrong on many occasions. On two occa- 
sions, Bush and Delehanty were going in oppo- 
site directions when the ball was hit. 

There is no play on the diamond in which 
the importance of infield signaling is so openly 
demonstrated to spectators as when a runner 
on first and another on third base are planning 
to attempt a double steal, either straight or de- 
layed. When that situation arises short stop 
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The runner has been ordered to start for second base as 


soon as the pitcher begins his next swing. He is already a third of the distance toward second 


| Photograph showing hit and run play. 


while the ball is little more than halfway to the catcher. 


The second baseman is rushing to 


cover second, where the catcher will throw the ball, providing the batter misses it 


and second basemen exchange signals deciding 
which shall cover the base and which shall 
“cut in," which means, meet the throw before 
it gets to the base in order to return it to the 
catcher immediately should the runner at third 
start for home. Almost every team makes the 
play solely with regard to the strength of arm 
of the short stop or second baseman and the 
throwing force of the catcher. If the short stop 
has a * whip" strong enough to throw back the 
full distance, he covers second and the second 
baseman guards his territory. If both have 
weak arms, one runs in to meet the throw. 
Every player watches sharply for the exchange 
of signals from bench, from the coachers, bat- 
ter and the Ђаѕе- 
men themselves 
and, if the signal 
is caught, the 
catcher instantly 
orders the ball 
“ pitched out” 
high and fast in 
the best position 
for making a fast 


Right 


catching for the former team. Runners were 
on first and third. Roth signaled to the 
pitcher for a curve; Chance saw the signal and 
flashed a delayed double steal order. Huggins 
caught that signal, the Reds switched positions 
rapidly, and Roth signed for a pitch out. The 
pitch out signal was detected by Kane, who was 
coaching, and Chance signaled for a change. 
The result was that the runners held their bases, 
and the pitcher wasted a ball. Roth signaled 
again, the infield changed, and Chance ordered 
the delayed steal. Roth was warned and ordered 
another pitch out, but no sooner had he flashed 
that signal and Chance had ordered another 
wait. Then Roth ordered a fast straight ball 
pitched, think- 
ing to outguess 
Chance. But as 
Roth changed his 
signal Chance, 
guessing he would 
do exactly that 
thing, signaled a 
hit and run, with 
the result that a 


Left 


hard throw. Diagram of the relative distances an infielder covers in base hit tore 
To show how fielding balls of equal speed—calculated on the basis of through the in- 
closely the two twenty feet to the right field and broke up 


teams watch each 
other in that situation: Last season Cincin- 
nati was playing Chicago with Frank Roth 


the game. 
The great danger to the defense on the 
double steal is that unless a pitch out is certain 
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both the short stop and second baseman are 
running to a line between home and second base 
and gaps 35 feet wide are left on both sides of 
the pitcher if the batter elects to hit. Conse- 
quently, if the attacking team decides to play 
hit and run instead of the double steal, and the 
defenders have been led to expect an attempt 
at the latter play, the chances of the batter hit- 
ting safe are tripled. 

Late in the season, after the men know cach 
other and the opponents perfectly, the inticld- 
ers frequently discard the signals, having be- 
come so familiar with the plavs and the style 
of making them that they know exactly what 
to do without signaling. Evers and Tinker of 
Chicago play entire games without looking at 
each other except when an unknown batter 
comes up to hit. 

But to get back to that millionth of a watt 
and the geometry of the game. The average 
“fan” thinks that about four out of every five 
batters hit fly balls. Managers growl all the 
time for the batters to “hit "em on the ground,” 
the theory being that more hits go safe on the 
ground than in the air. It is true more runners 
reach first base on ground hits than on fly 
balls, but the percentage of safe hits largely 
favors aérial batting. ‘This is because so many 
grounders аге fumbled and so few flies muffed. 

This involves another study of angles, and 
an entirely new departure in infield defensive 
work. "To discover what proportion of balls 
are hit on the ground, 
I took a mass of score 
books and classified 
10,000 batted balls, 
every team in the 
National and Amer- 
ican Leagues being 
represented in the 
figures. Really I 
scored 10,074 plays, 
because the. number 
ranover unexpectedly 
and I did not know 
which 74 to deduct. 
Of them, 3,602 were 
fly balls, 5,171 were 
grounders, 344 were 
bunts, and 957 line 
drives, as distinguish- 
ed from flies. Of the 
10.074 balls batted, 
2,007 were scored as 
base hits. Of the 
3.002 Пу balls, 747 
fell safe and only 18 
were mutfed, which shows that the fielders 
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Diagram showing how base runners “tie up" field- 

ers and make hits more likely. 

pesitions of players when no опе is on the bases; 

white dots show position of players holding up 

runners when there are men on first and second 
and no one cut. 
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upon. Of the 5,171 ground balls, 424 were 
scored hits. Of the 344 bunts, went 
safe, and of those 155 the fielders got their 
hands on 114. Of the 957 line drives, 741 re- 
sulted in safe hits. 

But to show the ground-covering ability of 
the infielders further calculation is necessary. 
In scoring, I place a small “T” above hits I 
believe too hard to handle, and a small “р” 
over hits which are doubtful either through 
bad bounding of the ball or other cause. Of 
the 424 hits through the infield, 162 were 
marked “T” and 49 were marked “D.” So 
the players reached the ball 211 times and 
failed to field it; and of the 213 times the ball 
went through untouched 46 were plain hit and 
run plays in which ficlders were going the 
wrong way, in other words, blundering or being 
outgeneraled by the batsman. 

Ош of the 5,171 grounders the plavers actu- 
ally reached all except 213, or about .o41 per 
cent., Whereas on the natural chances of cover- 
ing the ground they should have reached only 
about 800 per cent. instead of 939 per cent. of 
batted balls. The figures seem to show that 
by team work they were enabled to get in touch 
with 159 per cent. more batted balls than the 
geometry of the diamond would indicate. 

The geometry of the game becomes more 
complex the deeper it is studied. Not only 
must the players on the infield know when to 
start in a given direction, but they must know 
exactly what angle to 
take to meet each 
ball. Further, they 
must change the 
angle to meet the 
running speed of 
each batter. If, for 
instance, “Larry” 
McLean, of Cincin- 
nati, hits the ball, a 
second baseman will 
run backward, his 
path and the path of 
the ball meeting in 
an acute angle. If 
Miller Huggins is the 
batter he will run for- 
ward, making the 
lines meet in an ob- 
tuseangle. Moreover, 
they know to a nicety 
just where they must 
meet a ball of any 
given speed. and they 
start there almost in- 
Oddly enough, the men can go 


155 


Black dots show 


stinctively. 


catch almost everything they get their hands much faster toward certain points than to- 
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ward others, even when they are of equal 
speed, and they can, if they judge the speed of 
the ball and the runner, close up the gaps still 
further by reaching the spot in the ball's path 
toward which they can travel fastest. But all 
that is mechanical. It is supplementing in- 
stinct by brain work that makes great baseball 


Mr. Fullerton will continue to write baseball 


. Positions on bunt toward first base. 

. Positions on bunt toward third base. 

. Positions on attempted stcal from first to second and 
third to home with short stop taking the ball. 

Same with second baseman taking the ball. 

Positions when right field hitter is at bat. 

. Positions when left field hitter is at bat. 

. Infield pulled in to catch runner at plate. 


Diagram showing positions taken by infielders for different plays 
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players. It is the inside game which calls the 
mind into play to extend the reach of the arms. 

Therefore, as Mr. Euclid, who invented dia- 
monds, would say: If X covers 24 feet with his 
arms and legs and 18 with his brain, Y, the 
base-runner, is out, provided Z, the umpire, 
does not call him safe. Q. E. 


articles jor this magazine. “The Wonders oj 


Pitching" and “ Batting” will appear in early issues. 
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HARPLY at six the factory whistle 
loosed a long blast through the rain- 
storm. In the twilight before the 
gray walls glowed a naked arc-light on 

a tall pole. Under it at once poured a swarm 
of workwomen and workmen, stringing out 
suddenly into a snake of people that glided 
down the broad path of the flatlands. 

The wild day was closing over them. The 
rain drenched them to the skin. They 
huddled up, hurried, collars high, hands in 
pockets, until they climbed the embankment 
of the road and disappeared beneath the street 
lamps. Here and there under a lamp a child 
waited its father or mother with an umbrella. 

One woman, however, did not follow the 
crowd. She turned, alone, down a narrow 
path to the left, and strode rapidly until she 
seemed a slow-moving, lonesome figure, huge- 
black on the flat country. This woman was 
well built. She swung rhythmically, her 
whole body walking. Her bare head took 
the rain upright. Strands of gold-bronze hair 


fluttered out. She rocked her arms. Her 
face, lost in the shadows of dying day, and 


splattered with raindrops, was strangely wild 
—gray eyes set in dark lashes, firm chin and 
mouth, high cheekbones, low forehead — 
something of the gipsy, something tamcless 
and homeless. 

But this woman's hands were hard and big 
with labor and her clothes were patches. Her 
shoes sloughed water, as she was continually 
stepping through rain puddles. Her clothes 
and hands belied her face. 

She gained a little strip of pines, passed 
through, sniffing eagerly at the fresh, pungent 
air, and then swung over a meadow, along a 
path almost lost in earth's autumn. Нег skirts 
became soaked by the high flowers through 
which she brushed. There were goldenrod 
and lavender asters, a wilderness of them. Her 


eves were wet with tears as she beheld them. 

'Then suddenly she came to the rear of a 
two-familv house, rising gray from the meadow 
to the nearby street. A window on the rear 
porch was lit. She stepped up, knocked on 
the door and pushed it open. A thin, middle- 
aged woman was busy at the stove. 

She looked up and nodded. 

“Sleepin’—as usual. My, but you're wet, 
Meg!” 

Meg did not answer. She shook herself 
like a dog, and stepped across the room. 
Against the wall was an improvised cot—two 
chairs, backs outward, cushioned with a long 
pillow and quilts. On the top slept a tiny 
baby. 

Meg leaned over the child a moment, then 
deftly raised it and drew it close. 

“Get mv envelope to-morrer," she mur- 
mured. “Owe you $2.50 for keepin’ her, 
don’t I?” 

The woman nodded. Meg hurried to the 
door. Suddenly she turned. There was a 
wild light in her eves. 

“Mrs. Heney!” 

“ Y ep? py 

“Say—/e’s out to-day.” 

The woman seemed startled, a little excited. 
She stepped over to Meg. 

* Out to-day! Coming home?" 

* Don't know!” 

Mrs. Heney leaned near and whispered: 

“Said he'd kill you, didn't he? Better stay 
here, Meg." 

Meg straightened up. 

* No—I'm going. home. 
some time." 

She turned, opened the door, and slipped 
into the blackness. Gropingly, but swiftly, ` 
she rounded the house to the street, gained 
the wet shiny-spotted pavement and hurried 
on. The child did not awake. Rain splashed 
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It’s got to come 


"THE MAN PICKED UP KNIFE AND FORK. BUT HE DID NOT EAT. HE WAS STARING 
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its little head; its little fingers, touching Meg’s 
neck, were wet. The wildness of autumn— 
the earth’s cry over her new-dead and her 
new-born—wrapped mother and child in 
strange spaces of sound and night. Suddenly 
Meg went slower. : 

Her heart began to beat high. If Tom 
were home he might leap out at her from the 
darkness, strike her down. 

“ But it ain't that," she muttered, ‘‘it’s the 
baby—like as not he'd strike her!" 

Brute! Yes, a big man. She shivered, a 
glorious apprehension going through her. 

A little dirt road ran off the street into the 
black night. Meg slowly followed it for sev- 
eral hundred feet. Blackness swallowed her. 
She drew the child closer and closer, glad of 
its silent companionship. It was living, and 
it was good to have life near one in such a 
night. 

Finally she stopped, and felt out, groping 
here ar’ there. Her hand struck the wet 
boards of a fence. She felt along it to an 
open space, set a hesitant foot within, and 
slid foot after foot down a broken path. 
Feeling out at her left, her hand touched the 
side of a house. She had a sudden fear of 
the night. Tom might be crouched in the 
black kitchen—but the night seemed more 
terrible. 

Her hand suddenly shot out into space. 
She turned, took a step up, onto a little plat- 
form, and then stopped against a door. She 
was breathless, though smiling. The baby 
did not stir; there was no sound save the wild 
rattle of the rain. 

“АП right, Tom," she said aloud, “all 
right!” 

She turned the knob, and pushed in back- 
ward, shielding the child. Then suddenly 
she slammed the door on the night, and stood 
trembling, listening, straining her eyes. The 
hush of the house, the warm home-hush, 
smote her ears like a great noise. 

“Tom!” she called. 

There was no answer. 

“If you strike me," she said slowly, “ай 
right—but wait till I put Annie down! Wait 
—an’ if you're a тап!” 

No one answered. 

She suppressed a cry, and started over the 
bare, creaking floor, edging from left to right 
as if she expected a blow. She came against 
a chair, the sudden noise shocking her. She 
bumped against a table. Then, listening a 
moment, she heard the alarm-clock throb- 
bing thickly. 

Again she smiled, started forward, found a 

doorway, went through, put the child down into 
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2 little crib, and fled back to the kitchen 
with an unreasoning fear. She was wild to 
get a match. Her hand slapped over the wall. 
She found the box. She kept looking back 
from right to left as she struck a match on 
the stove. It spurted blue; the sulphur fume 
made her gasp; and then the flame burst golden. 

Holding the tiny flame out, she looked 
about quickly. No one was there in the 
jumping shadows. She went to the table, 
lifted the chimnev from a lamp, lit the wick, 
and replaced the chimney. The glow grew 
and grew. 

Then swiftly she pulled down the shades of 
the two windows, picked up the lamp and 
carried it into the bedroom. There, too, she 
pulled down the shades. There was no one 
in the house save herself and the baby. For 
a space she brooded over the crib. How 
soundly the little one slept! A glory stole 
into Meg's face. She laughed softly. 

“Your mother’s no good, Annie,” she mur- 
mured. “As if I could be scared with you 
around!" 

She turned and softly carried the lamp back 
to the kitchen, setting it on the bare center- 
table and turning up the wick. The rich 
golden glow sphered out, fading toward the 
shadowy walls, and in the glow Meg seemed 
beautiful, even graceful, with hair burned to 
gold, gray eyes sparkling, face strong in relief. 

This little kitchen was a bare place. A 
cupboard and ice-box stood against one wall, 
windows and door filled another, the stove a 
third, and a broken table leaned against the 
fourth. The plastering of the walls and ceil- 
ing was broken in manv places, patches 
fallen out showing the ribs of the house. 
There were a few rough chairs and an old 
arm-rocker with a faded pink pillow deep- 
sunk in it. Meg, wet as she was, sat down in 
this rocker, folded her hands in her lap, and 
let her head rest back. 

She ‘sighed deeply. It was sweet after the 
roaring day in the mill, the ker-rack-ity-clang 
of the braid machines, the dance of the flash- 
ing bobbins, the patient threading of needles, 
the dust and bad steamy air, and, worse vet, 
the plunge with her child through the black- 
ness—it was sweet, overpoweringlv sweet, to 
have this moment of relaxing. 

The windows rattled; the door shook; the 
floor creaked. The wild storm whirled about 
the little house like a sea tossing a raft. But 
in the sealed heart of the autumn storm 
burned a lamp and beside it sat a silent 
woman and near her slept her child. It was 
a moment of drowsy glorv. 

But suddenly she heard the door shake. If 
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it was Tom! She sat forward, tense with 
expectancy. No one entered. 

Tom! She gripped the arms of the chair; 
she sat head low. She began to think sharply, 
clearly. What should she do? How should 
she act? Was she to be the weak woman, 
the every-day woman, the woman for whom 
she had a bitter contempt? What right had 
the brute in her home? 

The brute! Yes, a big, big man! He 
used to be machinist at the factory, a good 
job, twenty a week. He was a sight in blue 
greasy overalls, bending over broken ma- 
chinery, working with big tools. His head 
was tousled and brown, his face many-grooved, 
his eyes black. He had a big black mustache. 
He was rough and tender—well loved among 
men, shy of women. 

Meg met him in the factory. The gipsy in 
her had sent her from England to New York. 
There she had been a servant, until the spring- 
tide called her. From that time on she had 
wandered from town to town—a woman 
alone, but fearless, self-reliant, daring. She 
had relied stogies in Pittsburgh, she had 
worked in the hat factories of Yonkers, in the 
silk mills of Paterson. Finally she came to 
the braid factory in this New Jersey village. 

Tom once repaired her machine. The 
woman and man looked each other over curi- 
ously. After that he kept near when he 
could, prolonging all the jobs in her neighbor- 
hood. Once at closing time he joined her 
under the arc-light. 

“T guess I'll walk with you a stretch," he 
muttered huskily. 

They walked in silence. After that he ac- 
companied her morning and night, until one 
evening—yes, autumn, wild wind blowing— 
just such a night as this, only no rain—he 
paused in the bunch of pines. The treetops 
were singing above them, the needles flying in 
showers. 

“Мер!” 4 

She stopped, her heart nearly breaking. 
He suddenly gripped her two arms and drew 
her fiercely near. 

“ИШ. you?” 

“T will, Tom,” she breathed. 

He almost crushed her in his arms. The 
wild glory of that moment—the woman and 
man new-born in marriage in the rough the- 
ater of the dying world, the run-wild earth, 
had filled them with the inexpressible. They 
were alive at last; laughing, talking, touching 
each other; they had their brief glimpse of the 
Romance that hurls the suns; they seemed on 
the threshold of a starry existence, remote from 
bread-sweat and the dust of the human road. 
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This lasted a little way into their marriage. 
Lasted until the strike threw Tom out of work. 
There was a brief period that winter when the 
workers literally starved. "Tom's big body 
could not stand it. He began to make trouble. 
He quarreled with Meg. She fought bravely, 
until he cursed her. Then she ordered him 
out of the house. 

From that time on he began to be a heavy 
drinker, and when the strike was over, and 
there were wages again, he blew in the most 
of his money on Saturday night carouses. One 
Sunday morning he came home at three, 
dragged Meg out of bed and beat her. 

Against this outrage, this breaking in on the 
sacrednessof her womanhood, Meg rebelled with 
fury. She defended herself with a rolling pin. 

After that the marriage was shattered. They 
were merely two persons living under one 
roof, the woman quiet, active, cold, the man 
silent and sullen. Once in a while he would 
sit looking at her, his face struggling as if he 
were about to speak—to release his remorse, 
to throw himself on her mercy—but he was not 
a man of words. Nor did Meg help him. 

He became thoroughly a brute. He lost his 
job; he loafed about the saloon; he begged for 
drink-money. When he came home he threat- 
ened to beat “his woman." But she merely 
said sharply: 

“Remember, there's a child comin’. If 
you strike me, so help me God, ГЇЇ have you 
in jail." 

And then one terrible night he beat her again, 
and the child was born. Meg had fled to 
Mrs. Heney’s house. Her first act was to 
send for the police. They found Tom in his 
kitchen, doubled up in a chair, eyes glazed, 
hair wild, clothes disheveled. He seemed 
dazed. They dragged him off to the lock-up, 
and waited for the wife to appear against him. 

She never forgot the scene in the blue-walled 
courtroom, the magistrate with his green- 
shaded eyes under the gas-light, the crowd of 
policemen, women and hangers-on, the special 
officer who handed Tom up to the Judge. 
She trembled and did not look at her husband, 
but he whispered in her ears: 

“Don’t do it, Meg!” 

This is the moment when most women fail. 
They give in for their child’s sake, or their 
man’s sake, or love’s sake. But Meg was a 
free woman. She spoke against him. 

“Three months,” said the Judge. 

Meg, being very weak, sobbed a little. 
cursed. 

“Wait till I get out, vou 
“ГИ fis ver! He leaned very near. 
kill you!” 


Tom 


," he whispered, 
“Til 
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The wife-beater was dragged away. 

And then life began anew for Meg. She 
took her old job again in the factory, and she 
farmed the baby out to Mrs. Heney during 
the day. 

It was a strange three months. She began to 
understand other women. The lovely tenderness 
of motherhood filled her heart. Her evenings 
and early mornings were wonderful. She had 
not dreamed that a tiny baby, a little helpless 
waif tossed up out of the night, could so en- 
slave the body and soul. So many things 
that had mattered before now mattered not 
at all. She felt no call of far cities and strange 
roads; she did not care whether she was 
masterful or not. Her function was to give 
herself to another, to serve, to sacrifice, and 
her pay was in miracles, miracles of cooing 
baby-cries, faint, scarce-felt brushing of baby- 
fingers, wonderful opening of eyes sweeter than 
dawn, feel of a helpless clinging body in one’s 
arms, drawn so close, hugged so tight, caressed 
and mumbled over, soothed and kissed. It 
is months after the baby is born before the 
woman becomes a real mother, it is a day-to- 
day unfolding, an opening of doors deeper 


and deeper into the mysteries and miracles of 


life. Meg had been going through these door- 
ways. To-night she was a mother in the 
larger sense. What are men but children? 
What was Tom but achild? Yes, she under- 
stood other women now. 

There was that night when Tom had gazed 
at her, when he seemed about to release his 
remorse—if she had only been a little motherly 
then! : 

Suddenly she arose from the rocker. She 
was chilly now, her wet clothes clinging to her. 
She listened intently, though without looking, 
her eyes musing dreamily. Wild rain was 
beating against the windows; the crazy little 
house was musical with the storm; the lamp- 
light fell dimly over the shadowy walls. Sud- 
denly through Meg's heart went the awful 
passion of autumn, the glory of treetops like 
flying hair in the wind, the wild light in the 
woods, the meadows shaking with wildflowers, 
the earth's heaven-rolling psalm of death— 
death, widespread, driving men into houses, 
driving men home. On such a night man in 
his house feels like the first human who dug 
out a cave and built a fire, and found a sweet 
nook in the storm, a warm hush in the wilder- 
ness, a sbelter of love. 

It was just such a night, though rainless, 
fhat Tom had drawn her close under the pines 
and said, “‘Meg—will you?” The wild vlory 
of that moment swept over her with every wail 
of the wind. 
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“And Annie,” she muttered, clenching her 
fists, ‘‘Annie’s his’n as well as mine. He's 
Annie's father—ain't he?” 

She looked about the room. She heard the 
storm. She realized how lonely she was—not 
a soul to talk to—no one even to look at! She 
was swallowed in the night, and far, far from 
all living men and women. She looked at the 
door time and again. At any moment he 
might open it. 

What was she to do then? 
women ? 

And then the great fact of the night, bringing 
back that other autumn night, and the great 
fact of her motherhood, and the great fact of 
"Tom's return, began to work in her heart. She 
suddenly felt all woman again. Here was the 
home and yet no home—she wanted a man, 
she wanted love. Passionately she longed for 
love on this home-night, passionately she longed 
for a masculine presence near, warmth of 
cheek and hand, rough realnessof a man's voice, 
someone moving about the room, someone's 
tread in the other room— And how she would 
serve him! She would give him supper, make 
him eat,—her man should not go hungry! 

A brute? Yes—but she wanted a brute! 
She wanted a man! Someone to share the 
wild night with, someone to stand between her 
and the storm, someone to give her her child 
for all day long, someone to serve, to love, to 
mother. 

“Why, Tom's a child," she murmured, her 
eves filling. “М һу didn’t I know that before? 
He could be handled as easy as—that!” 

“Yes,” she went on, tremendous pride 
rising in her voice, “but he’s a man, too! 
How he crushed me under the pines! Strong 
arms—big heart!" 

She began excusing everything, forgiving, 
forgetting all. Women must have men, 
children must have fathers as well as mothers. 

And now if he really were coming back to 
try to killher— She smiled bravely. Then she 
sat down suddenly, a strange stir about her 
eves, a breaking down about her heart, a mist, 
and wild, uncontrollable sobs. She was sob- 
bing for the glory gone, the glory that began 
that night under the pines. Oh, the pity of it! 
Yes, she was all woman after all—motherhood 
had melted her down to the common mass, she 
was just a woman in a world of women. 

And then again she smiled bravely. 
arose, brushing off the tears. 

“Т get him supper anyway!” she muttered. 

She was very busy at once. She opened the 
little ice-box and drew out some sliced bacon 
and some boiled potatoes. ‘These she set on 
the table. Then quickly she built a fire in. 


Be like other 


She 
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the stove, a paper and wood fire that sent a 
sweet, autumny smell of burning through the 
room. The potatoes were sliced up, put in a 
pan with the bacon, and she fried them together. 

“He can do as he likes,” she murmured, 
**only—he's got to speak first." 

She remembered how he loved to hear her 
sing ^ Coming Through the Rye." It was hard 
to start, to lift her voice in the silence, but at 
last it came, quaintly, brokenly, sweetly: 


“When a body meets a body 
Coming through the rye——" 


She looked glorious at the moment. She 
was bending over the stove, turning the bacon 
with a fork, her body graceful, her head 
strongly poised, her face sweet with singing, 
sweet with shining gray eyes. And the little 
house was shaken in the teeth of the storm, the 
rain beat on the streaming panes, the floor 
creaked, the alarm-clock throbbed, and the 
woman sang. 

She stopped suddenly. She turned, and 
went white. Her fork was uplifted. It began 
to tremble in her hand. Her face looked 
scared, eyes big, lips slightly parted. But the 
lamplight flooding her softened her counte- 
nance with a golden glory. 

Slowly the door opened. The woman was 
alone, unprotected, the night was loud. She 
felt fear, terrible fear for a moment. A large 
man came in. A soft slouch hat was well 
down over his eyes, his rough clothes were 
dripping water. He closed the door hard be- 
hind him. He looked about the room, hardly 
noticing Meg. Then slowly he took off his 
hat, shook off its water on the floor and hung 
it over a chair. 'The floor creaked loudly 
under his weight. Without a word he stepped 
to the table and sat down on a chair. 

Meg gazed at him. She was blinded a 
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moment with tears. Then she went softly to 
the cupboard, took down a plate, filled it with 
bacon and potatoes, and set it gently before 
the man. She went back to the stove and 
pretended to be busy. 


The man picked up knife and fork. But he 
did not eat. He was staring at Meg. Several 
times he opened his mouth to speak. But he 


said nothing. 

The storm grew louder than ever, lashing 
the house with rain. The two were alone in 
the whole world—shut deep in with a lamp in 
a tiny house. 

The man opened his mouth again. His 
voice suddenly rose, false, strange, unnatural. 

“ Meg,—how's the kid?” 

She turned, and spoke in a rich, low voice: 

* Want to see her?" 

“ Yes." 

She came over all in a tremble, picked up 
the lamp and led the way. 'The man arose 
clumsily and followed her, trying not to make 
a noise. He edged close to Meg at the crib 
and looked down. Neither spoke. But Meg 
heard the man breathing huskily. The lamp 
shook in her fingers and she had to grip it with 
both hands. 

'Then she turned and went back and set the 
lamp down again. She felt weak, and leaned 
heavilyon the table. The man cameclose to her. 

“Meg!” 

“Tom!” But she did not stir. 

“Meg! Will you? Just once more?” 

“Yes, Tom!” 


There was a deep silence. The alarm-clock 


throbbed, the storm wrapped them. Suddenly ` 
Meg turned. 

* She's ours, Tom!” 

He gripped both her hands; he pulled her 
fiercely, fiercely close: 

“God! God!” he cried, “but I want you! 
You’re my wife! 


M y own wife! 


Ernest 
AND THE CASE OF OLD MUDGUARDS 


BY 


INEZ HAYNES GILMORE 


AUTHOR OF "PHOEBE AND THE HOUSEHOLD GODS," ETC. 


RS. MARTIN enjoyed a theory 
common with mothers that Ernest 
was always obedient in school. 


To be sure, she knew that Ernest 
entertained for the master a hatred that could 
know no mitigation. On the other hand, 
she always suspected that Ernest’s devouring 
desire to make the football team had rendered 
him immune from any temptation to work 
havoc in Mr. Ballington’s discipline. This 
year Ernest had achieved his highest athletic 
honor. As captain, he had brought the 
football season to a triumphant close. It was 
December now. Mrs. Martin was placidly 
anticipating his graduation in the spring. 

And so she betrayed a visible shock when 
one morning she received a note from Mr. 
Ballington, asking her to come up to the school 
at her earliest convenience, that they might talk 
over ‘‘Ernest’s case." 

“‘ Ernest’? case!" Mrs. Martin repeated. 
“What does he mean by ‘Ernest’s case’? It 
sounds as if Ernie had been up to something." 

Phoebe stood at the mirror, bunching a long, 
white automobile veil into little knots above her 
ears. She accepted with sisterly fortitude this 
pessimistic translation of the dubious phrase. 
“I think it more than likely," she made baleful 
comment as her mother paused, dumbly de- 
manding reassurance. 

“I don't know why you talk like that, 
Phoebe," Mrs. Martin returned, “I’m sure 
i's only now and then that Ernie's report- 
cards——" 

“Ern Martin is simply the limit in school, 
mother," Phoebe broke in with characteristic 
racy candor, “апі you might as well know it. 
He got awfully scared that time in his freshman 
year when Mr. Ballington sent him home. 
And the rest of the term he was pretty good for 
him. But Molly Tate says it's something 
dreadful the way Ern carries on now. I don't 
know that I blame Ern so much," Phoebe 


-mother referred to Sigismund's 
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went on analytically. “Its that gang of his." 
Ernest's gang! The lines on Mrs. Martin's 
forehead deepened slightly. The problem of 
Ernest’s gang had always been perplexing. 
Mrs. Martin liked each member individually 
but the combination 
First came “Sig” Lathrop, who was chris- 
tened Sigismund. 
Sig inherited from his gifted Polish mother 
a passion for music. Ernest had made gener- 
ous compact with himself to ignore this despic- 
able, girly weakness, because Sig had inherited 
equally from his able American father a pas- 
sion for athletics. Sig was as pretty as a girl — 
a slender, olive, liquid-eved lad with a tempera- 
mental look. He seemed running over with a 
spasmodic nervous energy, and yet he could sit 
at the piano in the Martin living-room and im- 
provise by the hour, so long as only Mrs. Martin 
or Phoebe were present. Ernest had trained 
his face so that it no longer twitched when his 
“pretty man- 
ners.” Only Ernest knew that Sigismund was 
grand past master in the delicate art of harry- 
ing policemen, Chinamen, muckers, owners of 
fecund orchards and the itinerant merchants of 
small wares. 
Next came Horace Tate, alias “Red.” 
Horace was “Red” because he was carrot- 
topped. But beyond that 
“ My goodness!” Phoebe often said, “I would 
like to know what Horace Tate really looks like.” 
For Red resembled nothing so much as a 


_back-vard cat who has had to defend fence- 


rights. He nursed a succession of black eves, 
swollen noses, puffed lips, scalp-rips and im- 
partially distributed lamenesses. For, more 
than anv transient pleasure this life affords, 
Red loved a fight. It was this passion, followed 
in public and in private, with or without ani- 
mosity, practised on friend and on foe, on 
whites, blacks, Ginnies and Swedes, that proved 
his eligibility to Ernest's gang. 
21 
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"PHOEBE STOOD AT THE MIRROR, BUNCHING A LONG, WHITE AUTOMOBILE VEIL INTO LITTLE KNOTS 


ABOVE HER EARS" 


Third came “Bud” Donovan, who was 
christened Brian. 

Bud’s father had so much money that, in 
the Maywood phrases, he was *'round-shoul- 
dered” and ‘‘hump-backed” with it. Мг. 
Donovan had brought up a large family, of 
which Bud was the youngest boy, on the theory 
that you could keep any child out of mischief 
if you gave him interesting toys. Bud had 
everything a boy could desire, from jackstraws 
to an amateur wireless station. But nothing 
could keep his mind permanently off his favor- 
ite pastime, which was to abet Jack Johnson, 
his white bull-terrier, in ridding Maywood of 
every member of the cat and dog species. Bud 
had a non-committal, freckled face—a perfect 
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blend of Celt and Anglo-Saxon. New teachers 
and substitutes, whose bane he was, always 
mistakenly picked him out for the best boy in 
the room, and immediately presented him with 
a Position of Trust. But Bud was perfectly 
fair with them—he never held it longer than 
fifteen minutes. His father had once remarked 
of him, “You can put your hand on his shoul- 
der any time, day or night, and say, ‘It’s all up, 
Bud, I’m on!’ and that cagey young devil will 
begin to stall.” 

Last there was “Dutch” Pugh, whose 
mother called him Adolph. 

Half German, half American, Dutch was 
just boy—a stocky little lad with a round 
wooden head into whose eye-sockets two glass 
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agates had apparently just been stuck, on to 
whose skull a wig of stiff yellow hair had just 
been glued. Dutch’s specialty was doing what 
he was told. And once a command was 
planted in that solid, stolid German mind, 
nothing short of the police reserves could pry 
him from the performance thereof. 

It was this quartette who tri-weekly pre- 
sented itself, solemn-eyed and whispering, at 
the Martin door, who, after asking respectfully 
if Ernest were in, walked up the first flight of 
stairs, bounded up the second and, apparently, 
fell up the third flight. On striking the play- 
room, the quartette expanded, as if by magic, 
into a troop of infantry breaking ranks. 
Promptly at ten, the troop of infantry, dimin- 
ished to a quartette again, fell down the top 
flight of stairs, leaped down the middle flight 
and tip-toed down tl:e lower flight, departing 
once more solemn-eyed and whispering. 

By some miracle of personality, Ernest had 
fused these conflicting elements, had welded 
them, had fashioned from the composition a 
machine so perfect that it was the terror of 
teachers. Mrs. Martin, who had an awed 
admiration for Sig Lathrop’s natural gifts, and 
a profound respect for Bud Donovan’s natural 
abilities, never deceived herself as to Ernest’s 
inferiority in those lines. She explained her 
son's leadership on the principle that his 
smaller, straighter mind supplied the balance- 
wheel for much that was exotic and alien, for 
more that was erratic and undirected. 

“Well,” Mrs. Martin said, I'll see Ernest 
first and hear what he's got to say. I'll go up 
to the school tomorrow morning. Now, 
Phoebe, I don’t want that you should say 
anything about this to your father yet. You 
know he’s a little inclined to be severe with 
Ernie.” 

This profound truth, so obvious to the 
mother of the abused one, was received with 
disheartening skepticism by his sister. ‘‘Oh, 
Ern's a terrible martyr. I guess you'll prob- 
ably have to tell father in the end, though. I 
know that Ern's done something serious this 
time." 

Perhaps this was Mrs. Martin's own intui- 
tion. For though she resolutely turned the con- 
versation to other things, her gaze, after the 
clock struck two, kept straying to the window. 
With that unconscious reading of her mother's 
mind which marked all their intercourse, 
Phoebe once said absent-mindedly, apropos of 
nothing, ‘‘Ern may not be home until dinner- 
time, mother—you know he took his skates 
with him.” So it proved. Mrs. Martin felt 
glad when Phoebe decided to make a round of 
calls. If was long after dark before the cheer- 


ful strains of “ Villikins and His Dinah" came 
whistled to her from the front path. 

* Ernie," Mrs. Martin said the moment he 
appeared at the living-room door, “what does 
this note of Mr. Ballington's mean?" 

Ernest drank the letter down in one gulp. 
“Why, you cute Stealthy Steve, you!” he ejacu- 
lated, throwing it angrily down. *' Ain't he the 
gumshoe marvel? "Thought he'd creep on me, 
did he? Well, he's got another guess coming 
to him! Why, it’s about this frat business, 
mother." 

* What frat business?" Mrs. Martin asked 
in a nonplussed tone. 

“Why, I belong to a frat," Ernest explained. 
“A frat's a fraternity and a fraternity's a kind 
of secret society—a sort of club. Old Mud- 
guards doesn't believe we bovs ought to have 
them. But I'd like to know how it's any of his 
funeral! He says he's going to break it up, 
and I want to see him do it—that's all. Old 
stuffed shirt!” 

For a moment, Mrs. Martin permitted her- 
self to ignore the manner of this for the sake of 
the matter. ** What do these fraternities do?” 

“Oh, just meet," Ernest said in an offhand 
way. 

“Who belongs?” 

“Well, that’s a secret for the present. You 
see," Ernest was employing the patience which 
a fellow may exercise with honor in the single 
case of mothers, “I can't tell you anything 
about it now, because they're kicking up such 
a row at school. We'll make a big noise some 
day," his enthusiasm kindling. “Were only 
local now, but as soon as this fuss blows over, 
we are going to get a charter from Alpha 
Omicron Tau. Well," as his mother's face 
continued not to clear, ‘‘it’s like the Masons 
that father belongs to—I can't tell about it 
any more than he can." 

*Oh,Isee." Mrs. Martin's tone was a little 
dry. Even Ernest could see that his choice oí 
illustration had been far from happy. 

“It would be a fierce thing to tell all about 
it—honest ” Ernest wriggled a little under 
the steady gaze of his mother's soft eves. 

“Oh, of course, I don't want to interfere 
with what does not concern me," Mrs. Martin 
said, emploving a characteristic asteism, un- 
conscious as it was delicate. “Perhaps Mr. 
Ballington will feel more free to talk." 

Mr. Ballington did. 

When Mrs. Martin reached the school, the 
next morning, he was in the midst of a conver- 
sation with Mr. Wilbur, the head of the Eng- 
lish department. 

Mr. Ballington had been christened “Old 
Mudguards” by Ernest, ‘ Mudguards” be. 
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cause of a preponderance of side-whisker, 
“Old” because he was obviously young. Young 
in years, that is to say, for Mr. Ballington was 
one of those men who begin to grow old once 
adolescence is passed. As a matter of fact, 
he was about thirty-five or thirty-six. 

Mr. Wilbur, on the other 
hand, although he was well 
over fifty, and already gray 
and wrinkled, would never 
succeed in achieving a re- 
spectable age. Everybody 
in the school called him | 
“Sammy,” and Sammy һе і 
would always Бе. 

“T intend to stamp out | 
this fraternity business in : 
the beginning," Old Mud- E 
guards was saying, in the | 
tones which everybody who 
knew him recognized as his 
I'll-hght-it-out-on-these- 
lines-if-it-takes - all - summer 
state of mind. “I had it 
out with the School Board | 
Friday night, and at last l| 
they've given me written Sa, 
permission to take what 
measures I choose. What \ 
do you think they’ve been 
doing in the West? Why, 
one fraternity has actually 
hired clubrooms. They go 
there nights. It was discov- 
ered that they spent the last 
meeting drinking and smok- 
ing." 

“Опе box of cigarettes 
for the crowd and a bowl 
of pale pink punch," Mr. 
Wilbur suggested. “Shades | 
of Tiberius! Nero must 
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Ernest studied that look furtively all through 
dinner. He hung about the house for half the 
evening. Then, guessing that nothing would 
break, after all, he dashed jubilantly outdoors. 

But something broke within five minutes of 
his exit. 


Mrs. Martin turned to her husband. 


^7R-T-S3CHdREHUX 
^ 


" ERN" MARTIN, "SIG " LATHROP, 


have turned in his grave. 

Isuppose," he went on musingly, "that in a 
way I can sympathize with the youngsters. 
When you come down to it, there's nothing so 
romantic as the secret organization." 

Mr. Ballington's lips set until his mouth was 
horizontal with determination. ‘‘These boys 
will be up to all kinds of monkey capers before 
we know it," he continued. ‘‘ Besides, it inter- 
feres with the discipline of the school. No, by 
the end of the month, I intend to have stamped 
it all out. Martin is the toughest customer to 
handle, but if I break him I get Donovan, Tate, 
Lathrop and Pugh. "They're the ringleaders.” 

And just then Mrs. Martin entered. For an 
hour she remained closeted with Mr. Balling- 
ton. Her face was grave when she left the office. 


* Edward," she began, relentlessly, drag- 
ging him from the maw of his favorite 
muckraker, ‘‘Ernie’s in trouble at school. I 
went up to-day and saw Mr. Ballington about 
it. You see, he wrote me a note yesterday, but 
I didn’t say anything about it to you last night 
—because—because——”’ 

5 because you hoped to settle it out of 
court," Mr. Martin translated his wife to her- 
self. “Well, fire away, mother! I think I may 
be able to stand the shock. You know I have 
never entirely shared your theory that Ernest 
was eligible to the angel throng.” 

“They don't say one word against Ernie’s 
scholarship.” Mrs. Martin plunged to her 
son’s defense along the only line open. 
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“ Well, I have examined his report-cards and 
I must say he deserves credit"—Mr. Martin 
had a meretricious effect of agreeing with his 
wife—''for the way he manages to just slide 
through with the narrowest possible margin." 
“ Edward, I wish you wouldn't take that sar- 


* And—and—and,”’ she went on, playing her 
trump-card, “ Мг. Ballington hinted"—Mrs. 
Martin blushed slightly—* that sometimes they 
had women there " Mrs. Martin stopped. 

“Well,” Mr. Martin said after a pause. His 
tone was that of a man trying vainly to sympa- 

thize with a fem- 


inine perplexity. 
“Tve told Ernest 
that when he 
wants to smoke, 
he can, and when 
he wants to drink, 
he can—provided 
he’ll drink his first 
drinks with me. 
When it comes 
to this woman- 
proposition— 
well, now frankly, 
mother, do you 
| think that gold 
could bribe or wild 
| horses drive Ern- 
est into the pres- 
ence of a painted 
female?” 

Mrs. Martin 
laughed in spite 
of herself. ** Well, 
of course he hates 
girls. But I guess 
if you were that 
boys mother, 
maybe you'd 
worry about some 
things." 

“Perhaps I 
would," Mr. Mar- 
tin answered. 
“But also I think 
Id reflect that 


castic tone about Ernie. I guess he studies just 
about as much as any other boy. And, besides, 
Pd rather most anything would happen than 
that he would strain his eyes. But about this 
fraternity business. This is serious, Edward— 
you must listen. It seems that all over the 
country the boys have been forming themselves 
into secret societies—‘frats,’ they call them. 
"They're simply dreadful for the discipline of the 
school, and, besides, the boys get together and 
sometimes," Mrs. Martin's voice lowered a 
little, “they hire rooms and go there to drink 
and smoke." 

She stopped expectantly. The film of horror 
which she anticipated had not descended on 
Mr. Martin's face. 


there were some 
things I'd leave to him. He's no longer a boy." 

Mrs. Martin considered this easy masculine 
view, a thimbled finger on her lip. ‘Well, 
anyway," she came futilely out of her medita- 
tions, “I agree with Mr. Ballington that this 
fraternity business ought to be stopped. And 
I'm going to help him. What do you think 
Ernie did, Edward?” 

“What?” Mr. Martin asked, his eve seeking 
his magazine. 

“When Ernie was suggested for captain of 
the football team, Mr. Ballington asked him to 
sign a paper that he didn't belong to any frat. 
Ernest signed it willingly enough, and he was 
elected captain. Mr. Ballington was perfectly 
delighted, because everything looked all right. 
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But the master of another school told him the 
trick those boys were playing. This is what 
thev do. The day before they were elected, 
Ernest resigned from the frat. The day after 
he was elected, he joined it again. What do 
you think of that? 27 

What Mr. Martin thoughts was evident. 
laughed. 

Mrs. Martin contemplated him for a disap- 
proving second. “Edward Martin,” she said 
and she tapped every word out with an empha- 
sizing thimble on the table, **sometimes I think 
men haven't any moral sense.” 

"Tm sure they haven't," Mr. Martin ad- 
mitted equably. 

* Mr. Ballington is going to make every boy 
sign a paper that he will not belong to any 
frat while he's in school. I'm going to back 
him in this matter, and I expect you to stand 
behind me, Edward." 

“Go as far as you like, mother!" Mr. Mar- 
tin gave his whole attention to his magazine. 

Mrs. Martin was a natural disciplinarian. 
Under her gentleness lurked a keen perception 
of values, an unexpected firmness. And yet 
she was a diplomat, a strategician. She ruled 
by love; and above all things she hated noise or 
violence. Her instinct was to temporize, to let 
things take their course. In the present tangle, 
she left everything to Mr. Ballington. No im- 
mediate word came from him, and she rested 
serene, convinced that the matter had been 
settled. But three days later, the mail rendered 
her this terse message. 

“ Ernest refuses absolutely to sign the paper 
I have prepared. I am sorry to say that, in 
those circumstances, I cannot allow him to 
play on the basket-ball team.” 

“Ernie,” she said that night, “I have just 
heard from Mr. Ballington. I shouldn’t think 
you'd want to give up playing basket-ball.” 

“T don’t care enough about it to sign that 
paper,” Ernest said hotly. “Гуе talked it over 
with Sig and Red and Bud and Dutch, and they 
all feel the same way.” 

“Well, of course, if you're willing to pay the 
price—— Mrs. Martin said after a moment's 
reflection. She dropped the subject. 

There it rested. Mrs. Martin's peace of 
mind came back and staved two days. An- 
other letter shattered it rudely on the third. 

“I regret to say that Ernest seems to be ring- 
leader in this business of the fraternities. He 
must choose between his fraternity and his di- 
ploma. I am sorry to seem severe, but I have 
talked with every member of the School Board 
and they uphold me to a man.” 

*' Ernie," Mrs. Martin began the instant the 
door opened on her son—and it was indicative 
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of her excited condition that she started a con- 
versation leading to the rebuke of Ernest in the 
presence of Phoebe—“ Ernie, Mr. Ballington 
has written me again. Now I've said nothing, 
as long as the punishment for such disobedience 
fell on vourself. But when it comes back on 
your father and me— Now don't let me hear 
any more of this foolishness. Mr. Ballington 
has had bother enough.” 

“Well, I guess he'll be pickled in bother 
before he gets through," Ernest prophesied 
wrathfully. ** Mother, I don't intend to sign 
that paper and I might as well tell you so 
now." 

Mrs. Martin did not speak for a moment. 
And that moment was a quiet one. Ernest sat 
rigidlv, moveless. Phoebe had stopped an in- 
terminable letter to Sylvia Gordon, and was 
listening. With uncompromising cheerfulness, 
the clock sentenced second after second to 
eternity. When Mrs. Martin spoke, her voice 
did not deepen or shake. Neither Phoebe nor 
Ernest guessed that she had made one of those 
inevitable maternal adjustments, bloodless 
however revolutionary, which sometimes make 
mothers young and sometimes old. 

The Ernest of now was the Ernest of a mo- 
ment ago, strong-looking, sulkily handsome. 
And yet he had said, “Z might as well tell you 
so now!” One half of her leaped with a thrill 
to welcome the man. The other half grieved 
for the boy that was dead. 

* Ernie, it’s your duty to sign that paper,” 
Mrs. Martin said at last. But, by some psycho- 
logical twist, connected with that bloodless 
maternal adjustment, she could not for the life 
of her put conviction into her voice. 

“Duty or no duty, I’m not a-going to sign 
it," Ernest persisted doggedly. 

No fitting rebuke presented itself to his 
mother. Instead, ‘‘ Will you tell me why you 
won't ?" she asked patiently. 

* No, mother," Ernest replied with the su- 
perior air native ever to masculinity when hard- 
pressed by femininity. “І can't explain it to 
you. This is something a woman couldn't 
understand.” 

“Well, can you beat that?” Phoebe inquired, 
in the tones of pure exasperation. “Do you 
mean to tell me that you’re going to stand for 
that, mother? Why, if when I get married and 
I have a son, and he grows up, and he joins a 
frat, and he tells me there's anything about Jt»: 
that I can't understand, I'lI—I lIL—I'll have 
him arrested!” 

* Well, probably your sweet little Percy will 
be too busy playing bean-bag with baby-sister 
to know anything about frats," Ernest sug- 
gested. 
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“Phoebe, leave the room,” Mrs. Martin 
ordered. 

But, “ Well, Ern Martin needn't think he can 
tell you, in my presence, that vou can't under- 
stand a kid frat,” Phoebe got in before she 
swept upstairs. 

And, “Oh, you Mrs. Pankhurst!” Ernest 
slipped in before the bang of Phoebe's door 
could shut it out. 

Mrs. Martin wrote Mr. Ballington that she 
was finding Ernest far from amenable, but that 
her opinion in regard to the fraternities had not 
changed. She would continue to give him her 
cordial support. She felt sure that after the 
coming interview with Mr. Ballington, Ernest 
would give in. 

Perhaps Mr. Ballington distrusted so gentle- 
seeming an ally. Perhaps he felt that he could 
not afford to await theresultsof solong-distance 
a system. At any rate, “Bertha, what does 
this mean?" Mr. Martin said after dinner, 
a day or two later. He tossed a letter into her 
lap. “І thought that business had been settled 
long ago." 

Mr. Ballington had written Mr. Martin fully 
and firmly in regard to Ernest. He closed with 
the statement that every boy in school had 
been brought into line except Horace Tate, 
Brian Donovan, Sigismund Lathrop, Adolph 
Pugh and Ernest. He was sorry to have to say 
that Ernest was influencing the other bovs not 
to yield. In conclusion, Ernest must sign that 
paper or suffer suspension. Suspension might 
end in expulsion. 

“Where is Ernest?” Mr. Martin concluded. 
“I want to see him at once.” 

* Now, Edward," Mrs. Martin said a little 
tremulously, **I don't want that vou should be 
hard on Ernie. Ernie's a child vou can't drive. 
He's as sweet as honey up to a certain point. 
He'll go just so far and no farther. I'm sure 
he'll ——" 

* Bertha," Mr. Martin said, with a slight 
acrimony, “I think you can trust our offspring 
alone with me. I have no intention of putting 
him to the torture. In fact, I rather admire his 
spunk. But I guess I'll have to put a stop to 
this business now." 

Mrs. Martin said nothing more. But in her 
eyes shone the -pathetic envy which the sex that 
must always wheedle holds for the sex that need 
only command. 

“You ought not to have let this run on so 
long, Bertha," Mr. Martin reproached her later 
when they were alone together. “I had the 
worst time bringing Ernest to terms! He's got 
an idea he's doing an individual Boston tea- 
party stunt. But I'm glad it hasn't gone anv 
further a 


“Ernie’s going to sign that paper then?” 
Mrs. Martin broke in eagerly. 

“Of course he's going to sign it," Mr. Маг- 
tin answered querulously. “How you talk, 
Bertha! I told him that his allowance stopped 
and the auto stayed in the barn until he obeyed 
Mr. Ballington's orders." 

* Did he say that he would sign that paper ?”’ 
Mrs. Martin interrupted again. 

“Do you suppose I asked him what he 
intended to do? I just told him what he'd 
got to do.”. 

Mrs. Martin contemplated her husband for 
a second. And in her manner lay that exas- 
peration that only wives may know. But she 
managed to hold her peace by keeping it back 
of her clenched teeth. 

Three davs later Mr. Martin came home 
early. His wife's first glance discovered in him 
all the symptoms of incipient storm. *' Where's 
Ernest ?” he asked without preliminary. And 
his voice reinforced his look. 

* Skating," Mrs. Martin said with a catch of 
her breath. 

“Гуе had another letter from Mr. Balling- 
ton. Ernest hasn't signed that paper yet. He'll 
sign it to-morrow, or I'll know the reason 
why." 

Mrs. Martin waited until Mr. Martin went 
upstairs. Then she threw on her things and 
stole out of the house. A little way up the 
street, she met her son. 

"Ernie," she said, “your father’s come 
home mad. Mr. Ballington has sent him an- 
other letter. Oh, Ernie-bov, why can't you be 
good?” 

* Mother," Ernest said in an insulted tone, 
“this hasn’t anything to do with being good, 
and you know it.” 

For over a week, Mrs. Martin had been 
dangling before her own eyes a temptation so 
luscious that she wondered how she resisted it. 
Now she fell, as perhaps from the beginning 
it was predestined that the mothers of men 
would fall. 

“Ernie,” she said, and her voice quavered— 
“if you will go back to school to-morrow and do 
as Mr. Ballington says, I'll get father to sell the 
runabout in the spring and buy you a touring- 
car. Not one of those biggest ones," she added 
conscientiously, “but a good-sized one.” 

Ernest did not hesitate a moment. ‘‘ Moth- 
er," he said nobly, “I wouldn't sign that paper 
for a whole garageful of automobiles. It's a 
matter of principle." 

And if Mrs. Martin had had the feeling of a 
Delilah practising her arts on an untried Sam- 
son, Ernest certainly had the look of a Ciesar 
refusing the crown, 
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They walked home in silence. 

“What did he say, father?" Mrs. Martin 
asked. breathlessly, the instant this second 
interview was over. 

“Say!” Mr. Martin repeated. “Не didn't 
get a chance to say anything. I told him to 
come back to-morrow with a note from Balling- 
ton testifying that he'd signed that paper or 
Га— » 

Mr. Martin took up his book. Mrs. Martin 
could see that he felt quite sure of the outcome. 

. Mrs. Martin herself was not at all sure. Her 
brow furrowed at intervals the rest of the 
evening. 

When Ernest returned from school the next 
day his mother met him at the door. She did 
not speak, but her face asked her question. 
Ernest's look answered it. ‘I’m suspended, 
mother," he said in a tone at once jaunty and 
businesslike. I thought I was going to give in 
—honest, mother—when I started this morn- 
ing. But when I got in the office alone with 
Old Mudguards—I don’t know how it was, but 
I couldn't any more have signed that paper 
than cut my head off. Mother, you don't know 
how I hate that man. Father can do anything 
he wants." 

Something in Ernest's attitude crushed back 
Mrs. Martin's last appeal. It was, “Do it for 
my sake, my son.” She had been leaving that 
to the end. She knew that she would never 
make that plea now. The matter had slipped 
past any healing by her gentlearts. It was now 
not even an affair between father and son. It 
was between man and man. 

Mr. Martin heard through his wife of 
Ernest's decision. 

“Very well," he said, “let him stay home a 
day or two. He can make up his mind to go 
back to school at the end of the week, or he 
can come into the office. Hours, eight to six. 
Pay, three dollars per." 

Mrs. Martin translated this message into the 
language of mothers and bore it to her son. 

Ernest smiled. 

“Gee, a whole lot that frightens me,” he said 
scornfully to Phoebe. “Га rather drive an ash- 
cart than give in to Old Mudguards.” 

“And if by the end of the month, he has not 
gone back to school," Mr. Martin vouchsafed, 
still with the loftv, unattached manner of him 
who holds the whip-hand, “tell him he can give 
up any idea of going to Harvard." 

This decree, similarly translated, 
brought to Ernest’s notice. 

Ernest smiled. 

“I’m from Missouri on that,” he contided to 
Phochbe. *'Father'll keep me out till the end of 
the vear. Then he'll send me to a prep-school. 
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Anyway, I’m going to college if I have to work 
my way through.” 

In this crisis, Phoebe developed unexpected 
hen-mindedness. She had a lively sense of the 
social glory of having a football brother in col- 
lege. And yet, all that was youth in her sym- 
pathized with rebellion against teacherdom. 
Each of her many explosive comments left 
her perched high and dry on a new point of 
view. As: 

“Ern Martin, you needn't pretend to me that 
this is all a matter of principle with you. If it 
had happened last September, you'd have 
signed that paper rather than not be captainof 
the football team—sure! And vou know just 
as well as you know your name that if anybody 
offered you a position on the Harvard Varsity, 
you'd sign forty billion papers." 

And, “Ern Martin, if you ever give in to 
Henry Marcy Ballington— well, you're a quitter 
—that’s all.” 

And, “Ern Martin, when you look at Mother 

Martin's face, and see what she's going 
through, I should think you'd be so ashamed 
that you'd squizzle all up.” 
. And, “I suppose, Father Martin, that you 
never did anything out of the way when you 
were a boy. Sort of cross between smarty-cat 
and teacher's pet." 

And, most surprising of all, for this was rank 
treason in Phoebe, ‘‘ Mother "Martin, if Father 
Martin puts Ern to work, I never will forgive 
him as long as I live." 

A strange quiet fell on the Martin household. 
Mr. Martin never addressed his son. Ernest 
seemed comfortably able to ignore his father. 
Mrs. Martin experienced all the discomforts of 
having an idle boy in the house all day long. 
In secret, she regretted the embargo laid on the 
automobile. At night, Ernest's gang met, but 
these sessions, though apparently distin- 
guished by unanimity of opinion, seemed to 
have lost some of their former hilarity. But 
never had Mrs. Martin seen Ernest more kind, 
lovable—angelic, even. Some of his boister- 
ousness went forever—his very foot on the stair 
seemed softer. Mrs. Martin thought he was 
changing even in“appearance. His eyes kept 
the clearness that she loved, but they had a new 
look in them. The faint shadowing of a line 
appeared here and there in his face. And each 
day his lips seemed to lose some of their boyish 
contour. 

Mrs. Martin brooded over the situation until 
it got on her nerves. Her irritation showed 
itself in an inhibition of her instinctive diplo- 
macy. For instance, not perceiving its flaw in 
logic, she unwisely delivered one of Ernest's 
messages, 


"BUT WHEN I GOT IN THE OFFICE ALONE WITH OLD MUDGUARDS—I DON'T KNOW HOW IT WAS, BUT I 


А COULDN'T ANY MORE HAVE SIGNED THAT PAPER THAN CUT MY HEAD OFF" 


“Tell father," Ernest said with an effect of tion an appearance of suspended animation. 
scathing sarcasm, ‘‘that when he resigns from Then, “Well, ГЇЇ be damned!” he said, and 
the Masons, I'll resign from my frat." before Mrs. Martin could stay such verbal 

At this, Mr. Martin achieved in its perfec- rigors, “Well, I will be damned! Bertha, I 
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think I can stand this about a week longer, and 
then PlI—IlL— Bertha, I'll take a strap to that 
young pup.” 

“Edward Martin,” his wife said, in a voice 
which he had never heard from her, “don’t vou 
lay a finger on that child.” And then, irritation 
foaming to rage, the wrongs of long ago found 
vent. “You have never appreciated Ernie 
from his babvhood, never. You have always 
been partial to Phoebe. If there's any choice 
between the two, vou've alwavs favored her. 
And Ernie is a good child—as good as— 
Now I'm going to tell vou one thing—" She 
paused to give full breath to the horror she was 
revealing, “І consider that Phoebe Martin was 
a very troublesome baby. Furthermore, she 
was a very naughty little girl!” Having fired 
this poisoned shaft, Mrs. Martin took up a 
book, indicating that the hearing was over. 

Mr. Martin gave her one astounded look. 
Then he roared so heartily and so persistently 
that after a minute, Mrs. Martin, perforce, 
began to shake. 

: * Of course I did not mean that about Phoebe, 
father," she said humbly. 

Matters stood at this domestic deadlock, 
when one evening Mr. Martin brought Gerris 
Twombly,a young and brilliant business friend, 
home to dinner. 

It was a quiet evening that they passed. 
Phoebe had gone to a dance. At ten, Mrs. 
Martin, using a headache as a pretext, left the 
men to their business. Ernest curled himself 
up in one of the big arm-chairs, intent on 
* Lorna Doone,” which he read twice a year. 
Mr. Twombly's pleasant, smooth voice mingled 
with his father's deeper, abrupter tones to make 
an undercurrent of sound which helped rather 
than hindered concentration. Out of that 
undercurrent suddenly flashed a name that 
made a blank of the printed page for Ernest. 

“Henry Ballington. Teaching in the High 
School here, isn't he? Classmate of mine at 
Harvard.” 

Ernest’s lip went scornful-wise. He had a 
vision of Old Mudguards at Harvard. 

“Know him?” Mr. Twombly was asking. 

“Oh, sure! Everybody knows everybody 
clse in Maywood,” Mr. Martin answered. 

“Like him?” 

* He's a good teacher and makes a fine prin- 
cipal. Of course school teachers aren't much 
in my line v 

“Ballington’s a queer cuss. 
back. He was some player too.” 

Something ran cool along Ernest's veins. 
Old Mudguards—football! ^ Football—Old 
Mudguards! And still the heavens held. His 
book slipped to his lap. 
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“He was a wonder,” Twombly went on, be- 
tween the puffs which seemed to knock off all 
the subjects of his verbs. ‘‘Didn’t come out 
until his sophomore year, and developed when 
he was a senior. Was a cinch for the Varsity 
before the season was half over. One of those 
silent, concentrated, furious players. Mixture 
of dynamo and catapult. Rather forbidding 
on his personal side. No magnetism. Noth- 
ing whatever of what you might call charm. 
Something of a grind. And religious, I always 
suspected. But after he saw his chance he 
lived for but one thing—to beat Yale. Good 
Lord, Ed, you must remember the Ballington 
affair!? 

*Seems as if I do," Mr. Martin agreed. 
“Question of professionalism, wasn't it?” 

“Yes. [had the inside of it. Happiest beg- 
gar on earth—Ballington—when it became a 
certainty. It came near the end of the season 
—the big game was to be pulled off in Cam- 
bridge. The Yale lists had been sent to us. 
We protested Graham. Proved it on him that 
he'd held down a job as gymnasium instructor 
one summer.” 

Mr. Twombly indulged himself in a few 
wordless puffs. Ernest sat motionless, waiting. 

“The game’s on Saturday. Tuesday comes 
a letter from Ballington to the Athletic Com- 
mittee. ‘Gentlemen, I have just recalled that 
I was paid once for three weeks’ instruction 
at a gymnasium. I am handing in my suit!’ 
Well, that was all, but Barrows, the captain, 
said to me once, ‘My God, Twombly, you 
ought to have seen his face w hen he told me?” 

The room was quiet again except that the 
book slipped a little between Erncst’s knees. 

“You know, Ed," Twombly went on, 
“men are made or marred by such curious 
little things. Ballington had it in him some- 
where to be a John Brown or an Oliver Crom- 
well if the right chance offered—I mean one of 
those big, one-idea, humorless men who do 
things. But it all took the wrong twist. Queer, 
isn’t it? The biggest thing Ballington ever did 
broke him. It seems that everybody who knew 
about that money transaction was dead. It 
was all up to Ballington. Of course he was 
very unpopular with the class for a while—bovs 
of that age are such unthinking brutes—and the 
men thought— Well, Yale won, and that didn't 
help any, vou bet. And after that Ballington 
just naturally closed up. Makes me think of 
an iron chest crammed with valuable docu- 
ments. The stutf’s there, but nobody's got the 
kev. That's why he’s pedagogue in this little 
place.” 

For a long interval there was not a sound in 
the room. Then from Ernest's corner came 
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a quick indrawn breath. A book crashed to 
the floor. Ernest made one of his quick leaps 
out of his chair and a dash, almost as quick, 
out of the house. 

** What's the matter with Ernest?" Twom- 
bly asked in amazement, looking after him. 


" ERNEST MADE ONE OF HIS QUICK LEAPS 


OUT OF HIS CHAIR” 


“What the—— " Sig began. 

And, “Got cold feet?” Red took it up. 

And, “See here—I was counting on being 
expelled," Bud remonstrated. 

And, ‘‘What for?" Dutch asked placidly. 

“Aw, I’m tired of the whole business. We 


“Oh, nothing, I guess. Young pup—we’re 
having one deuce of a time with him. He's 
almost worn his mother to a frazzle in the last 
month.” 

Ernest flew to Red’s house, from there to 
Bud’s, to Sig’s, to Dutch’s, emitting the signal 
w hich, whistled at any hour of day or night, 
brought his gang to his heels. In an incredibly 
brief time, the five had assembled at the regular 
meeting-place on Maywood Common, Bud 
picking a delicate way from the Donovan 
house through a back window. 

“Say, fellers,” Ernest came to the point at 
once, ‘‘this frat row is all off. I’m going back 
to school to-morrow.” 


cut it out. See!" Ernest’s command was final. 
The gang gazed open-mouthed after him 
before they fell to discussion. 

Ernest, streaking home at his highest speed, 
still showed signs of a tremendous mental con- 
centration. He opened the door without look- 
ing at key or key-hole. He ran up two flights 
of stairs to his room without pausing for 
breath. There, he dropped into a chair, his 
hands hanging limp over its sides. In his eyes 
dwelt a pathetic perplexity, a look almost of 
outrage, that look which comes to youth with 
its first flashlight glimpse into spiritual heroism. 

“Сее!” Ernest said aloud, and again 
“ Gee! » 


THE HUNTER AND THE SHEPHERD 


1. 


S ‘when some mighty hunter leaves the land 
Where he bas waged a war on beasts of prey 
That scourged the country, in a ‘single day 

The slinking creatures seem to understand, 

And from their shelter, in a ravening band, 

Draw round the habitations where they may 

Surprise a man, or bear a child away, 

Their cruel greed by long-felt hunger fanned. 


So now when one who held the packs in awe 
Does for a space to other wilds repair, 
dlready we can hear the stealthy tread 

Of those who, once again to fill their maw, 
Leave many a secret cave and jungle lair, 
Along old trails that oft to booty led. 


11. 


EANWHILE, as if some simple shepherd set 
To guard the herds and bomes against surprise 
By prowling beasts should say: “The tales are lies 

Men tell of wolves. These creatures shall be met 

By me in friendly spirit. I will get 

Their trust and aid—for they are very wise: 

The serpent’s cunning and the lynx's eyes 

Shall serve me and shall save the country yet.” 


Thus our stout shepherd, lately chosen chief, 
Takes open counsel of our former foes, 
Recalls the outlaw with a favoring smile, 
Affirms to each his benefice or fief. 
Surrounded by the jungle's pride he goes— 
A man upright of life and free from guile. 
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DITOR’S NOTE: This article appears after much rough handling. To test its 
durability, it was submitted to social experts in Pittsburgh and New York, and for 
several months it was subjected to explosive treatment. The fact is that the doctors 
disagreed at points not only with each other, but with the author, though all conceded 

the main argument. Possibly it is natural that the social experts should have little patience 
with the reporter. Their attitude is that of the specialist toward the family doctor—they are 
sure it is in the eye, when the family doctor merely discovers a run-down system. We feel, 
however, that the reporter, coming to the work fresh and impressionable, may be able to analyze 
a situation, end sum it up, where very often the expert, immersed in details, cannot “see the forest 
for the trees? We believe that this article is a pina and sincere picture ofe a 8 25000 dte. 


PLEX for Pittsburgh" was thearticle And I thought, if this city of mills, this city of 

I was going to write. For when I smoke and soot, this city of workers, this city 

first saw Pittsburgh she seemed one that has been branded as one of our worst, is 

of the hopeful cities of America. really awake, then surely there is hope for all 

She seemed awake; stirring with a vision of a cities. If Pittsburgh can be roused to action, 

greater Pittsburgh; eager to outdistance other any city can be stirred. Besides, many of the 
cities in beauty and health and citizenship. good people of Pittsburgh said to me: 
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AN IRISH IRONWORKER 


A large number of Irish workmen are in both the steel and iron industries 


“We have been criticized from one end of 
the country to the other. Perhaps we needed 
it. But now we need encouragement. Stop 
muck-raking. Show up the good side. The 
city is awake; it is progressing. Look at our 
Civic Commission, our Charities, our Greater 
Pittsburgh. Consider how we have freed our 
Chamber of Commerce from the Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Pennsylvania Railroad. Say a 
good word for us.” 

And so I went ahead, fully believing that the 
Hired City was willing to deal with the over- 
shadowing peril of our time. 

Two vearsago “Charities and the Commons’ 
of New York—now “The Survey’’—sent out a 
party headed by Paul U. Kellogg to study 
Pittsburgh. The result was ‘The Pittsburgh 
Survey,” a document termed a slander by 
many Pittsburghers, but which is merely an 
analysis of very evident conditions. Although 
several movements for betterment were already 
under way, it was “The Survey" that stung 
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the city into self-consciousness. The ‘better 
element" came forward. Experts were called 
in from other cities. A Civic Commission was 
founded and a bond issue of $6,775,000 was 
secured for civic improvements. Movements 
under way were stimulated to greater activity. 
Many overlapping and unorganized charities 
were united in an Associated Charities. And 
now to-day we find the business men, the well- 
to-do women, the social workers discussing 
with new vigor street-car service, smoke nui- 
sance, school boards, sanitary housing, play- 
grounds and charities. 

All this is wonderful as far is it goes. Pitts- 
burgh, in some ways the worst American city, 
is becoming in some ways the best. It must be 
remembered that Pittsburgh is the industrial 
center of our civilization, that wealth and labor 
are brought together there on a gigantic scale, 
that in Pittsburgh has been builded the machin- 
ery which creates steel, and that steel is the 
basis of the modern world. Out of steel we 
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A GERMAN IRONWORKER 
This man is a type of the intelligent, kindly and hard-working toilers in the mills 


build sky-scraper cities, railroads, newspapers, 
telegraphs, ships, bridges. And it is natural 
that in the industrial center we should find all 
the evil of the industrial system on a large scale. 
Hence, it is the more remarkable if such a city 
earnestly sets itself the task of civic regener- 
ation. 

But, for all that, Pittsburgh is not awake. 
She does not see. There is merely a great buz- 
zing at the top. She has not touched, she dares 
not touch, the real evil, the real peril. Churches 
and professions, city departments and public 
bodies, the Civic Commission and an Asso- 
ciated Charities, have not been able as yet to 
strike beneath the surface, though there are 
individuals scattered all through these societies 
and associations who see conditions clearly. 
The thoughtful will tell you confidentially: 

**We can show the people the value of grad- 
ing a street, the value of abating the smoke 
nuisance, the value of building a new bridge— 
but we can't make them see human values. 


When it comes to the problem of the twelve- 
hour work-day, the wages of labor, the trade- 
union, there is very little we can say to them." 

You may work earnestly to get a man a job, 
but if there are two thousand men out of work 
and onlv one thousand vacant jobs, wherein 
have you touched the problem of unemploy- 
ment? 

You may try for a time to stop prostitution 
by closing up houses and arresting women, but 
if shop-girls are still paid wages on which they 
cannot live, wherein has the problem been 
touched ? 

You may pass a child-labor law, but if a 
family is so poor that every member of it must 
work to keep away starvation, wherein has the 
problem been touched ? 

You may establish a Carnegie Library in a 
mill section, but if the laborers are worked 
twelve hours a day and have neither time nor 
strength for reading, wherein has the problem 
been touched ? 
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THE WRECKAGE OF THE MILLS 


The face sums up a lifetime of hard labor in the “fires of Pittsburgh” 


It is a buzzing at the top. Underneath— 
seen from the bottom—Pittsburgh holds much 
that is menacing. I found a. feeling in many 
places of impending trouble. It seems quite 
likely that Pittsburgh will be the center of a 
struggle between the Trusts and the toilers. 
And yet in the face of this titanic cleavage, 
the best that can be done is to grade streets 
and shelter the homeless, endow hospitals 
and scatter libraries. It is like trying to 
cure appendicitis with a porous plaster in- 
stead of opening the bodv and getting at the 
appendix. 

Is it not about time that the well-to-do people 
asked themselves: ** Why is it that the laboring 
class needs help more than we do? Why are 
there so many deserted wives, so much igno- 
rance, such squalor, such poverty, such intem- 
perance? Are these people of a poorer breed ? " 

No, it is not the breed. These terrible 
conditions are e/ecís, not causes. 

Consider the case of a man I shall call John 
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Owens. (To give his real name would endan- 
ger his job.) Now, Owens may or may not be 
typical of his class. He may be greatly to 
blame that, unlike many of the workers, he has 
not saved up a sinking fund against his old age. 
Moreover, he may not be a reliable witness. 
These things granted, it vet remains true that, 
judged from the provable facts alone, his life 
shows how the workers are treated. 

Owens works in one of the Pittsburgh iron 
mills. He began when he was twelve years old; 


he has kept his job ji/tv years. He worked on 


the day-shift one week, on the night-shift the 
next, vear in and year out. The working-day 
is twelve hours, but, as Owens put it, “Гуе 
done years of overtime," by which he meant 
a day of anywhere from twelve to twenty, and, 
one case I know of, thirty-six steady hours. 
Owens’ job was rolling, guiding white-hot bil- 
lets through rolls until they were rolled out 
into long rods—hard, dangerous, exhausting 
work. Owens says: 


THE RAW 


Such splendid human material as this goes into the 


athletic. He is one of the few studying at a 


“I was the finest piece of anatomy that ever 
went into the mill." 

For a time he made more than nine dollars 
a day and claims that he saved nothing because 
he supported his brother's family, his sister's 
family, besides his own. There may be truth 
in the statement, as Owens is not a drinking 
man and his record as a workman is extremely 
good But that does not affect the facts that 
follow. 

For fifty vears this man has been toiling in 
the mills; for fifty years he has been in the 
thick of industrial progress. He has been 
through it all. He has borne the brunt of it. 
And what has been the result? Year after vear 
his wages were cut. To-day he is too old to 
roll: he cuts scrap at two dollars a day! There 
is a lifetime—from nine a day down to two! 
And in a year or so he will be too old to work, 
and there is no pension. He has given his life 
to the mills; he emerges old, broken, penniless. 
His eldest daughter gets four dollars a week in 
a department store. His bov sells newspapers. 
When I called on him I found him eating sup- 
per in the kitchen, just before beginning a 


MATERIAL 


hres." 


This young man is nineteen, wiry, sinewy, 
night-school. The mill has not yet spoiled him 


night's work. А night's work is hard on a 
young man. Owens is sixty-two. In the 
same room his younger daughter was studying 
her lessons, and his wife was washing clothes 
in a tub. 

Owens said to me: “It’s hard to do nothing 
a whole night, but it's harder for an old man 
to cut scrap all night." 

Now Owens has come to his own conclusions 
regarding his life. It is strange that he is not 
more bitter. He said: “They drain off the 
money from us workers and then their sons 
go on jov-rides and give suppers with chorus 
girls sitting in trees." 

But he was just as much against the team- 
sters of Chicago who sucked out egg-shells, 
filled them with carbolic acid and bombarded 
scabs. He does not believe in such unionism. 
But he is a union man. He feels that the em- 
ployers will squeeze all they can from the work- 
ers, and that the workers must unite in order 
to get a better share of the profits. 

"What do they care for us? What do 
they care for me? I've given 'em my best; 
Ive been faithful; there ain't a man who 
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could turn out more work. And they've done 
me dirt.” . 

He felt the trouble coming. “I won't live to 
see it; but this can't last forever. Explosion? 
Well, maybe not. Maybe it'll be an earth- 
quake.” 

The man lives in a miserable tenement in 
a squalid neighborhood. 

This case is bad enough judged in any light. 
But it must be remembered that the iron indus- 
try is dwindling, that it has been replaced by 
steel. Pittsburgh to-day is the Steel City. She 
is a little sky-scraper city encircled by steel 
mills; a thousand chimneys pour smoke over 
her. And in the steel mills the conditions are 
worse than in the iron mills—they are down- 
right bad and unbearable. 

The men are mere cogs. For with steel has 
come gigantic machinery; tools so delicate that 
they are almost human; tools so intricate and 
sure that they reduce a man to a mere hand 
that pulls a lever back and forth. The men in 
the iron mills have work as creative as that of 
a carpenter; the product depends on their skill. 
In the steel mills often they do one little thing 
over and over again; they stand in one position 
all day long. What growth is there for a man, 
what inspiration, what hope? 

The men are speeded to the breaking point. 
Year after year, with new machines, wages are 
cut, and as the men work on a tonnage basis, 
they must work faster to carn as much. Be- 
sides, the foremen and superintendents are 
given bonuses each year on increased output 
and so put a constant pressure on the men. 

The work is exhausting. It is done in the 
withering heat of white-hot metal. In the 
summer it drains a man of vitality, it throws 
him out so exhausted and sick that he is fit for 
nothing but sleep. 

One out of five men works seven davs a week: 
One week he works all day, the next all night. 

And worst of all, there is the twelve-hour day. 
Twelve hours every day, or every night, these 
men work. And the twelve-hour day means, 
on the average, something like this: 


12 hours’ labor. 

8 hours for sleep. 

14 hours for meals. 

1 hour to get to and from the mills. 


22% hours’ routine. 


This leaves a margin of an hour and a half. 
But of what use is this margin to an exhausted 
man? Will he go to the Carnegie library? 
Will he enjoy his friends? Will he go into pol- 
itics? Will he make his home life beautiful ? 
Anyone who has overworked knows the re- 
action: the desire to break loose, to throw off 
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all pressure, to go wild. And if the work is in 
the soot and heat of the furnace, there comes a 
thirst to be reckoned with. It merely means 
the saloon. 

And what sort of home life can there be 
where every other week the routine is broken 
up and the man is out all night? 

Is it any wonder that when the pressure 
reaches the breaking point, the man, very often, 
simply ‘‘lights out"—deserts his wife? 15 it 
any wonder that the children of such a home 
get their discipline in the street? Is it any 
wonder that there is intemperance?  Isit to be 
marveled at that the workers do not have pret- 
tier homes and are not much concerned about 
sanitation? Is it so remarkable that they do 
not study, that they lack culture? 

And yet, everywhere, among the poor—save 
where the breaking point has been reached—I 
found the homely virtues, the common good- 
ness that is the hope of the world. I found 
chastity, hospitality, honesty, love. These 
people work hard and pay their own way. More 
than that they have the true charity. They 
help each other. I found in one ramshackle 
old house a woman too old to work, a widow. 
The neighbors brought her food and coal and 
wood and gave her clothes. 

And even among those whose family life has 
been shattered some of the wonderful things are 
encountered. There was one case of polygamy 
where the wife took in the other woman and 
cared for her. I asked her why, when this 
woman came from the hospital with the first 
baby of the illegal union, she had not turned 
her away. ‘‘Why?” she asked in surprise. 
“There she stood with the child in her arms. 
Could I turn her into the street?” 

These people are the same as the rest of us— 
yes, even the miserable “Hunkies.” It was an 
officer of a big company who, pointing at 
* Hunkey town" from his office window, said: 

* What can we do for them? "These Hunkies 
are animals." 'They are the peasants of South 
Europe, mostly from Austro-Hungary, who 
come over the Atlantic to do the hard labor of 
America. They come from an open-air life, the 
poorest of the poor. And they are as children— 
ignorant children—come over the seas to their 
new mother, America. Thousands go to Pitts- 
burgh. And the new children find not a 
mother, but a step-mother. They are worked 
indoors for a twelve-hour stretch, and they are 
herded in unsanitary and desolate company 
houses, packed thirty thick in a few rooms. 
The labor makes animals of them, the crowding 
permits them to live like animals. There is a 
breakdown of decency, there is promiscuity 
and filth. In Homestead one out of three of 


INTERIOR OF A LABORER'S HOUSE 


Note the religious pictures and crucifix; the juxtaposition of bed, washtub and baby carriage; the crowded 
condition and confusion 


the children of Slavs dies before it is two years 
old. 

And yet these “animals” have taught a 
lesson to the whole country. In the McKees 
Rocks Works they were bled for all there was 
in them. They had no way of defending 
themselves. The foreman charged five or ten 
dollars for a job, the local magistrate arrested 
peaceful men to get the fees, the ‘‘house-boss” 
taxed a man six dollars if he wanted to give a 
dance in his own house. The Hunkies were 
overcharged by the company store; they were 
robbed by instalment men. And then finally 
the company put into effect a bewildering wage 
system that in some cases cut wages by half and 
more. The breaking point had been reached. 
The **animals"—nearly five thousand of them 
—marched out of the works; the Americans 
joined them; they perfected a strong organ- 
ization; they fought as one man and in three 
months brought the company to terms. 

It must not be forgotten that Pittsburgh 
sided with the strikers, sending them food 
and money, and giving them moral support. 
Neither should it be forgotten that Pittsburgh 


did this—as many of her leading men admit— 
not because at last she understood, but for the 
simple reason that she hated those who con- 
trolled the company. They were socially 
“outsiders,” and the city was ashamed of 
them. Had the strike been in the steel mills, 
Pittsburgh had, of necessity, taken a different 
attitude. 

For Pittsburgh is a hired city—a city pecu- 
liarly of employees. Bankers, business men, 
newspaper editors, mill-managers, skilled work- 
ers, common laborers—nearly all—are in the 
employ of the men who have gone to New York. 
The real owners are in Wall Street. They have 
hired a city to turn out their dividends. Is this 
not the reason the city is so blind? Dare they 
see the real situation? How can these men 
hold their jobs if they come out flatly with the 
fact that the real trouble is the struggle between 
the New York financiers and labor? 

But that is the real trouble. It has been the 
problem of this world from the beginning: the 
fight between master and slave, baron and serf, 
aristocrat and commoner, employer and em- 
ployee. This is the cause; and all the petty 
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problems with which Pittsburgh is so earnestly 
struggling are but the effects. To reach to the 
roots one must tackle the wage question, the 
problem of the eight-hour day—the labor prob- 
lems. Give a man an eight-hour day and good 
wages and, as his human nature is pretty much 
the same as our human nature, he is apt to ac- 
quire an interest in good surroundings, educa- 
tion, art, politics, and the things we lump under 
the head of "civilization." He is no more apt 
to misuse his leisure and his surplus strength 
than we are. 

But how can Pittsburgh give what it hasn't 
the power to give? The power is vested in the 
absent owners, and these owners block the way, 
crippling legislation and the courts. And why 
do not these owners see the peril of pressing 
down upon men until the breaking point is 
reached? Why do they drain off as much in 
profits as possible and give as little to the 
workers as they must? For an old, old reason. 
‘These big men do not see. They are blinded 
by their possessions. "They honestly believe 
that they are right in their course. They speak 
of economic necessity, of the necd of capital to 
bring about improvements, of the Gospel of 
Wealth. But are they not powerful blind men 
playing with dynamite? 

Truly, it must be admitted, there is only one 
hope for the people. ‘That hope is not the 
earnest middle class nor the powerful rich. 
That hope is themselves. Yn this struggle be- 
tween the workers and the capitalists they must 
win their own way. Just how they will do this 
finally it is impossible to predict. But there is 
one way that is immediate. 

The McKees Rocks strike is so encouraging 
and so important because the workers them- 
selves organized and so became a power great 
enough to deal direct with the owner. The 
men know that the workers must unite, that 
the thousands in the steel mills must be union- 
ized. And right here lies the peril. 

In the strike at Homestead in 1892 the men 
lost and their union was broken up. "The Steel 
Corporation has done everything in its power 
to keep the men from reorganizing. It sells 
preferred stock to its men at reduced prices for 


the express purpose—as the corporation itself 
announces—of keeping the men loyal, of pre- 
venting them from striking. 

Worst of all, and intolerable from our Amer- 
ican standpoint, it has a spy system throughout 
the mills. A man who talks union is dis- 


charged. A man who talks any kind of organ- 


ization—fraternal, beneficial or political—is 
discharged. The corporation strikes instantly, 
and the men are “afraid of their jobs,” as they 
putit. Itishard to make a steel worker give 
you his honest opinion in the matter; he fears. 

Now the danger is that the Steel Corporation 
will go on with its repressive measures until 
the breaking point is reached. "The result 
cannot be reckoned. For the time is rapidly 
approaching when the men will organize, 
whether or no. 

It is, of course, true that the conditions in 
Pittsburgh obtain elsewhere, that wherever the 
steel corporation has mills, as at Gary, Ind., 
there is absentee capitalism. It is also true that 
Pittsburgh has home industries that are inde- 
pendent. It is true that some of the officials in 
the mills and some of the business men of the 
city privately oppose the twelve-hour day. Yet 
the fact remains that Pittsburgh is the indus- 
trial center and as such is the mainspring of 
national conditions, and the fact remains that 
most of her controlling citizens are mere agents 
of the capitalists in New York and of necessity 
must side with their emplovers. In short, the 
fact remains that Pittsburgh is a hired city. 

It is one of the sad things of human history 
that the men at the top have been blind. If 
they could only see, how much waste and suffer- 
ing would be avoided! For they at present are 
the power of the land, and theirs is the leader- 
ship! But they do not see, and age by age, the 
people must fight over again the great fight as 
they climb slowly into the light of knowledge 
and into a larger life. Pittsburgh—it is to be 
feared—is not at present helping on this strug- 
gle. Her splendid men and women are toiling 
busily over the fringes. And in the meantime, 
underneath, without noise, without help, the 
people are preparing almost unwittingly for 
the next step. 
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Henry M. Alden 


ENRY M. ALDEN might be called, 
and not in the usual colloquial sense, 
the “Grand Old Man” among 
American periodical editors. For 

forty years he has edited ' Harper's Magazine." 
Before he went to the magazine he edited 
* Harper's Weekly,” during the Civil War and 
after. He knew the four original brothers who 
founded and built that great house. George 
William Curtis was his associate; Mr. Howells 
and Mark Twain have been his friends from 
their first entrance upon the metropolitan 
scene. It was Mr. Alden's perception of 
human interest, his fine understanding of real 
literary quality, no matter in what guise it 
appeared before him, which served to give the 
magazine its great place among American 
periodicals. Mr. Alden has the passion of the 
hunter, the ever unsatisfied desire to find new 
talent. To many an author now famous he 
pointed out the shorter trails to literary achieve- 
ment. For many years he was our foremost 
editorial astronomer, constantly adding new 
stars to the catalogue of the literary heavens. 

He had a little dingy six by six office on the 
second floor of the Franklin Square building, 
reached only by a winding iron staircase in the 
tower that also led up to the manufacturing 
rooms of Harper & Brothers. Outside his 
window they built the elevated road, and for 
thirty years trains have thundered by. In 
view of that same window they threw the first 
splendid span across the East River. Does 
that give you young fellows any idea of how 
long Mr. Alden has been at work there, serene 
and competent? There, day by day for years, 
with no assistance, he read all the manuscripts, 
conducted most of the correspondence relating 
to the contents of the magazine. So eager was 
he that nothing should escape that he usually 


read all of the thousands and thousands of 
manuscripts himself, no matter how unpromis- 
ing they looked. His life was largely lived in 
this office and in his home at Metuchen, New 
Jersey. He seldom appeared in public gather- 
ings; he was seldom seen in clubs or associa- 
tions in New York where literary men gather. 
And yet I know him to be a great adventurer. 
I believe that his cager mind has always roamed 
and known intimately the farthest trails of man; 
human interests, activities and passions he 
knows as if he had observed them in the most 
strenuous contrasts of actual life. Among the 
authors of America and England he has always 
been widely known and held in especial and 
personal respect, for they, even without per- 
sonal acquaintance, have known and felt his 
spirit and his individuality. Even at seventy- 
three Mr. Alden has ineradicable youth. 

Mr. Alden's mental storehouse, his natural, 
unconventional cultivation and philosophy, is 
evidenced each month in what he writes for the 
magazine. His books, too, such as “A Study 
of Death," give an impression of rich intellec- 
tual capital that has never been fully used. I 
suppose that there is no man connected with 
the editorial craft for whom there is felt a more 
sincere affection, and to an extent that would 
certainly surprise Mr. Alden himself. For he 
goes on quietly, faithfully living out his life, 
and doing his work justly and adequately, 
without pretense, and without any of those ex- 
traneous and sometimes artilicial activities that 
serve to draw attention to a man. J. S. P. 


Victor L. Berger 


RTHUR BRISBANE, the editor of 
Hearst’s “ New York Evening Jour- 
nal," once called Berger a modern 
Martin Luther. When Berger heard 

this he said, “No, no! I am only .a scene 
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HENRY M. ALDEN 
The “Grand Old Man” among editors of American periodicals. He has edited “Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine” for forty years, and for a long time was our foremost editorial astronomer, 
constantly adding new stars to the catalogue of the literary heavens. 


From a new and hitherto 
unpublished portrait 


Interesting People 


shifter. All my life has been spent in preparing 
the stage for a great drama.” 

Berger is one of the best loved and best hated 
men in Wisconsin. For twenty years he has 
fought what seemed a hopeless battle. He has 
been shifting scenes and arranging the stage in 
preparation for the entrance of the hero. His 
hero is the working class organized politically 
for the purpose of becoming master of its own 
destiny. He has labored long and unselfishly 
to that end. 

At first he was hated and much maligned by 
the workers themselves, but he never lost hope. 
He suffered their insults without discourage- 
ment. And his only answer was to plead the 
harder—and shift the scenes—until to-day the 
hero understands Berger and acts. He is still 
hated by two classes: those who profit from 
vice and those who profit from privilege. The 
slum fights Berger because corrupt politics 
is its bread. The boulevard hates Berger be- 
cause contracts, public franchises, unearned 
rents, profits and dividends are its bread. 

The workers of the shop, the mill and the 
factory now believe in Berger. They earn 
their own livelihood. They do not beg nor 
steal. They ask only to work and to enjoy 
the legitimate produce of their work. Berger 
knew that democracy must be founded on the 
producers, the men who toil—and he drew 
them together to fight the petty thieves below 
and the big thieves above. 

And of course the thieves cannot make out 
Berger. He is poor. He has never made a 
dollar out of politics although he is said to be a 
powerful ‘‘boss.” His whole income is thirty 
dollars a weck, paid him by the workers for his 
service to them as labor editor. Nor can the 
thieves understand Berger’s power. When 
they advertise a meeting Berger calls on the 
Socialists to supply the audience. When elec- 
tion time comes he asks for 1,200 men to come 


at four o'clock in the morning to distribute liter-' 


ature to every house in Milwaukee. Rain or 
shine 1,200 men are there to act as errand boys 
for the cause of the party. When he asks an 
outsider to speak in Milwaukee, and wants to 
please him, he asks the Socialists to come, 
and fifteen or twenty thousand come. 

The Socialists of Milwaukee hold the po- 
sition of second party. The Republican or 
Democratic vote falls invariably below that of 
the Socialists. The latter have now nine ward- 
aldermen out of twenty-three, one alderman 
at large, six supervisors out of sixteen and four 
school directors out of fifteen. They have five 
members of the legislature who have done ex- 
cellent work and forced through that body 
some important reforms. 
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Berger rarely runs for oce. He wants 
his hero in power, not himself. When he 


runs, therefore, he usually selects a hopeless 
district to break down prejudice and to enter 
the wedge for someone else. His greatest sacri- 
fice has been to give up the life of a student. 
Nevertheless, he has one of the best libraries in 
Wisconsin, and he loves books and music. He 
knows history, philosophy, economics and poli- 
tics. He is one of the founders of the National 
Socialist party, a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee and one of its two representatives in the 
international body which meets periodically in 
Brussels. On a recent visit to Europe he was 
welcomed everywhere by immense audiences 
who saw in Berger the most distinguished po- 
litical Socialist America has produced. 

Berger is no intellectual dreamer, but a big, 
able, unselfish man who works effectively and 
whole-heartedly for each new good thing, how- 
ever small; who is not confused or discouraged 
by the vision of a happy unified world, which 
he carries usually concealed, somewhere in the 
recesses of his generous spirit. R. H. 


Edwin Hawley 


HE people want a railroad king, if for 
no other reason than that they may 
idolize and abuse him as their 
fancy may dictate. They have been 

searching for him since Harriman’s death, and 
more than once have turned interested eyes in 
Edwin Hawley’s direction. 

Edwin Hawley, while never a king, is surely 
now a pretender, which bespeaks the proper 
temperament and inclination. He has even 
approached the dignity of an heir apparent, 
which means that he might win with Morgan 
out of the way. That implies that he lacks 
the proper following, and therefore he might 
be compared to George Gould, in whose class 
he properly belongs so far. "There all simi- 
larity ends, for Gould and all other financiers 
are working harmoniously in big groups; 
Hawley continues, as he always has done, to 
work almost alone. He wanted Harriman, 
who then held the Alton Railroad, to put him 
on the Union Pacific board of directors. When 
Harriman refused, Hawley surreptitiously 
gained control of the Alton and turned it over 
to the Rock Island. That act branded him as 
an insurgent, as out of harmony with the grow- 
ing unity of railroad finance. A long while 
afterward, Hawlev turned the Colorado & 
Southern over to Hill—another blow at Harri- 
man, which still further widened the gap with- 
out increasing Hawley's strength with Hill. 
Within the last year Hawley wanted the Hock- . 


MRS. VICTOR L. BERGER 


Mrs. Berger is of German descent and is eminently domestic. But one day, much to her sur- 

prise, she was elected to the Milwaukee School Board by the So ial-Democratic party. As a school 

director she is an enthusiastic supporter of progressive measures. She is the first woman Socialist 
in America to hold a public office 
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VICTOR L. BERGER 

The most distinguished political Socialist that America has produced. Mr. Berger is fifty years 
old. Born in Austro-Hungary, he was thoroughly educated in the universities of his native land. 
After coming to this country he worked at a trade, then taught, and finally became an editor and 
political leader 
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ing Valley Railway in Ohio to give his Chesa- 
peake & Ohio a lake outlet. When Morgan 
would not sell, ownership was sought through 
a trick in which politics figured. That at- 
tempt was without other issue than the bitter 
enmity of Morgan. It almost szems he has 
studied to place himself in contlict with all the 
major financial powers and must be considered 
therefore as a revolutionist; he evidently hopes 
to win by overturning old institutions, in which 
respect his plans are certainly big enough. 
'Thus far he has the financial temperament, 
minus a certain poise and tact, but he lacks the 
following; what progress he has made we must 
ascribe to his audacity. 

How about his position? He owned, even 
before his recent rapid advance, the Clover 
Leaf, an unimportant road between Toledo, 
Ohio, and St. Louis; the Alton, once rich, but 
lately inert; and the Iowa Central, local to the 
Northwest and of noimportance. Within the 
year he has become master of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and probably the Chicago, 
Cincinnati & Louisville. In the amount of 
capital involved and in mileage these eight 
roads surpass the nine roads of George Gould, 
but with the exception of three they have not 
the territorial advantage possessed by Gould's 
roads. Technically Hawley is in no better 
position to-day to reach the railroad throne 
than was Gould before the panic of 1907. It 
must be, then, the death of Harriman rather 
than his own achievements which gave Hawley 
his share of public attention. 

'That leaves open only his big achievement 
as his remaining hope of success, and candidly 
that is very much in future and really is 
only a dream. His best roads—the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas—are almost 
essentially Southern and Southwestern carriers. 
The South to-day is the one big section which 
awaits some such rejuvenating touch as Harri- 
man, through the Union Pacific, gave to the 
West. If Hawley can spread his three Southern 
roads over that garden spot, and really bring 
the Old Dominion back to its own—a thing 
which Morgan, with all his financial prowess 
and his Southern Railway, has been unable to 
do —his success is assured. Опе such stroke, 
one act of real constructive ability—cven 
though it be only the redemption of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio—will win the support of the 
investors, despite the wishes of Morgan and his 
community of interests. To do that he must 
make his three big railroads the dominant 
factors in the rebirth of the South. There, 
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and there only, lies his opportunity. If he can 
make some such record, and if he can win the 
financial support which would logically follow, 
there need be no limit to his growth: from heir 
apparent he might become king through Mor- 
gan's abdication. "Without such an achieve- 
ment he must remain a pretender or be incon- 
spicuously absorbed into the Community as 
Gould was. But, first, to reconstruct he must 
have millions. Where is he to get them? It 
is not fully determined yet whether Mr. Mor- 
gan bought the Equitable Company so much 
to strengthen his own position as to cut off a 
possible ally of Hawley's. 

Thus Hawley has a certain amount of finan- 
cial temperament, a position, but not neces- 
sarily a commanding one, and a possible 
achievement. He lacks the big following and 
a big record. With that equipment, can he 
win the throne of railroad finance, which means 
unseating Morgan and Standard Oil, and 
really doing more than Harriman dared under- 
take—capture the East through hostility and 
revolution? Hawley might thus be classed as 
the big question mark of the hour. 

GEORGE Н. CUSHING. 


Abe Martin of Brown County 


IN HUBBARD is a young man on 
the staff of the “Indianapolis News” 
who ladles out a small portion of 
home-made humor every day of the 

year. His tabloid contributions are supposed 
to be the meditations of one Abe Martin, who 
lives down in Brown County, Indiana, where 
small fields of nubbin corn nestle between the 


_clay hills, but where the persimmon, the paw- 


paw and the ’possum make amends for agri- 
cultural shortcomings. Nature smiles in Brown 
County, and anyone who has visited that part 
of our common inheritance will know why. 

Abe Martin is as quaint and droll as Josh 
Billings and Artemus Ward ever dared to be 
in their respective periods. Their homely 
paragraphs are now fossil remains of what was 
supposed to be amusing at the time. But Abe 
Martin is up to the minute. He takes in the 
traveling troupes at Melodeon Hall, is an im- 
partial critic of moving-picture shows, has 
looked with cold disapproval at red touring 
cars, and knows people residing in Indianap- 
olis. His comments on men and affairs prove 
him to be a grim iconoclast, an analytical phil- 
osopher and a good deal of a cut-up. 

His daily offering consists of two parts which 
are totally unrelated, but which are wedged 
together in one paragraph, apropos of nothing 
in particular. For instance: 


EDWIN К. HAWLEY 
Who is called “the little Harriman.” He is looked upon 
this country, and a man who will sooner or later be 


conspict 


KIN HUBBARD 


A young man on the staff of the Indianapolis News who writes a good deal of truth in a gentle, 
droll kind of wav 


| 
j 


\ 
\ 


Sayings of Abe Martin 


“There’s a’ unusually big crop o’ girls with bulgin’ 
forcheads and retreatin’ chins wearin’ turbans this 
fall. The streets er so wide at Crawfordsville th’ 
neighbors hev t’ use opery glasses to keep a line on 
one 'nother." 


Or this one: 


“Newt Plum’s married dorter up at Indynoplus is 
savin’ up to get a spring chicken. Friday was Tipton 
Bud's birthday annyversity and his wife gave him a 
straight-handled umbrella so he wouldn't leave it 

( Pangin" on some Баг?» 
— A 

There will always linger in the memory Mr. 
Martin's sage observation that “ Ѕоте girls are 
born with big feet and others wear white 
shoes." Only a few weeks ago he called atten- 
tion to the fact that “ Ez Pash's son-in-law has 
written from South Dakota for a home- 
seeker's ticket." 

However, these fragments fuil to give a true 
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notion of the quality of Mr. Hubbard's de- 
lightful humor. He has collected his best 
stuff into several little books and almanacs 
which will be a joy to anyone who likes home- 
spun truth trimmed up with tomíoolery. 
James Whitcomb Riley says of him: 


"Abe Martin—dad burn his old picture! 
P'tends he's a Brown County fixture; 

A kind of comical mixture; 

Of horse sense and no sense at all." 


The funny man who comes to bat daily can- 
not knock a three-bagger every time, but Kin 
Hubbard has a high percentage and shows no 
signs of letting down. He has an abiding 
popularity in the Hoosier state for the reason 
that he deals in truth, maintains a kindly mood 
and never hesitates to go after make-believes 
and shams with a good stout hickory. 

GEORGE ADE. 


SAYINGS OF ABE MARTIN. 


N this month's “Interesting People” Mr. Ades little article about Kin 


Hubbard whets the reader's appetite for a taste of Abe Martin's foolishness. 


Following are a few extracts: 


OLE Ez Pash started t’ whitewash his 
chicken-coop Saturday but he didn’ have 
terbacker enough t’ finish it. 


MISS GERM. WILLIAMS wuz t spend 
th' day in Morgantown yisterday but she 
fergot t' have it put in th' paper, so she didn' go. 


OTHER can't flare up an' leave like a 
hired girl. 


FALSE teeth er all right in ther place. 


OTHIN’ a little man says ever sounds 
probable. 


: MISS FAWN LIPPINCUT says this is 


positively th’ last time she'll change her 
waist line. и 


RANDMOTHER didn’ know nothin’ 
*bout th’ benzoate о’ sody. She hid her 
jelly t’ make it keep. 


ISS FAWN LIPPINCUT is writin' a 
recipe on how t' keep from turnin’ red 
at a musical comedy. 


OTS o' fellers take ther hat off in a elevator 
that think a woman's place is in th' 
kitchen. 


ISS TAWNEY APPLE, who is t' be 
married in September, has asked fer a 
respite. 


LE Niles Turner can't read, an' during th' 

Spanish-American War he wuz holdin' a 

paper upside down an’ said, ‘Hello, here's 
another battleship blown t' h—I.” 


GUESS it's better in th’ long run t keep your 
mouth shut, even if you do get th’ reputa- 
tion fer bein’ uninterestin’. 


FTER a feller distinguishes himself these 
days he starts right in t' make it pay. 


EVER take anything t-day you can't put 
back t'-morrow. 


ONSTABLE NEWT PLUM accidentally 

locked his whiskers up in a cash register 

last night an’ it wuz three o'clock before his 
cries fer help wuz heard. 
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ALL things come t' him that waits—if he 
knows where t' wait. 


IF prosperity will jist return no questions will 


be asked. 
A FELLER don’t have over two er three 
real friends in a lifetime. Once in a while 
you meet some one that’s nice an’ clever, but 
he generally turns out t' be an agent fer some- 
thin’. 


OU won’t meet any autos in th’ straight an’ 
narrow path. 


UNCLE EZ PASH says his new hired man 

is so dinggasted lazy thet he hed t’ sharpen 
all th’ stumps on th’ farm t' keep him from 
settin down. 


WOMAN excels et blamed nigh ever- 
thing but ironin' th' neckband o' a shirt. 


IRY BUFF dun't take his wife nowherenow 
since they're married. He says fellersdun't 
run after street-cars after they've caught "em. 


HER'S gittin? t be too many blamed 

schemes in this country t? “таке people 
save thet wouldn't otherwise save"—an' lose 
thet wouldn't otherwise lose. 


"THE Republican party is goin’ t' give us a 
purty good termater crop, after all. 


"THERE'S a good deal o’ speculation down 
here ez t whether Taft is a-goin’ t’ run er 
set down. 


GOOD deal o’ anxiety is felt fer Alex Tan- 

sey's safety. Yisterday evenin' he started t 
visit his aunt up et Angola, an' up t' noon t'-day 
not one single souvenir pustal card hez been 
received from him. 


FRIEND that hain't in need is a friend 
indeed. 


AFE BUD has resigned his job at th’ saw- 
mill 'cause it took up too much o' his time. 


V HAT is worse than havin' some one try 
t' tell you about a play they saw? 
OU never hear nothin’ 'bout ‘th’ money 
father used t' make." 
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"TABITHA PLUM run her peek-a-boo waist 
through th’ pi-an-oley last week an’, by 
ginger, it played a medley. 


OME o’ th’ girls up et Indynoplus hev such 
small waists thet they must live on spig-gety. 


H’ trouble with this Christian Science 
business is thet you’ve got t’ keep whistlin’ 
all th’ time. 


SEEMS like ther's twice ez many marriages 
nowerdays when th' newspapers print half- 
tone pictures so well. 


I GOT a letter from Rushville sayin’ thet 
ther wuz a Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe up 
ther’ last week an’ thet th’ dogs were good, but 
thet they hed poor support. 


LDER BERRY an’ wife hev gone tc 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, t’ live with ther son, 
Stephen. Aunty Berry will be greatly missed 


ez we hev no newspaper here. 

A COUPLE o' strangers wuz here this week 
talkin’ up a cannin’ factory. One wuz 

dressed like a Dimmycrat an’ th’ ’tother looked 

like he wuz in ordinary circumstances too. 


[T's all right t’ be close-mouthed an’ cool- 
headed if you kin be thet way without 
lookin’ stupid. 


PPORTUNITY only knocks once, an’ 
then we're generally in th’ back part о” 
th’ house. 


T’LL soon be time fer Christmus jewelry t 
turn green. 


HER" doesn't seem t’ be no effort made t 
curb th’ sale о’ plug hats t’ irresponsible 
an' commonplace people. - 


D9*5 MARSH an' th' boys er back from 
a huntin' trip in Arkansas. They killed 
eight quarts. 


OBUDDY kin talk as interestin' as th’ 
feller that's not hampered by facts er 
infermation. . 


NCE in a long time you find enough rela- 
tives on speakin’ terms t' hold a family 
reunion. 


EN git ole before they know it, but women 
don't. 


. THE JOKE'S ON YOU 


HOW YOUR CHOSEN REPRESENTATIVES 
WORK THE JOKER GAME ON 
LEGISLATION 


BY 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


“Tam the smiler with the knife: Stevensons “A Portrait” 


HAT is a joker? It is the light- 
fingered art in law-making. In its 
simplest form it consists in a word 


or aclause, which, introduced into 
proposed legislation, filches away from the 
public its power to establish such laws as it 
desires, either by emasculating an enactment 
or by perverting the essence and purpose of it. 
Often, too, it serves as cover for that type of 
‘statesman who prefers to work in the shadow. 
For example, a bill comes before Congress 
backed by an emphatic public demand. Bold, 
indeed, would be the Senator or Representa- 
tive who should openly oppose it. Thanks to 
the joker, such gross methods are superfluous. 
Some shrewd manipulator introduces an 
amendment which, harmless-appearing, in- 
volved, or obscure, subverts the whole purpose 
and power of the bill. The secret opponents 
of the bill pass the amendment, and the law 
goes on the statute books, a thing for mirth and 
derision. The enjoyment of the mirth, how- 
ever, doesn’t accrue to you, the public, but to 
your mis-representatives who have frustrated 
your will. Almost invariably, when a joker is 
put through, the joke’s on you. 

Quite appropriately, the paternity of the 
joker in American legislation belongs to that 
subtle and devious statesman, Aaron Burr. 
In 1799 Burr introduced in the New York 
State legislature “An Act for Supplying the 
City of New York with Pure and Wholesome 
Water." In a period when banking privileges 
were far more jealously and meticulously scru- 
tinized than are railroad franchises now, this 
act managed to creep past the guardians of a 
legislature inimical to Burr, notwithstanding 
that it embodied an unobtrusively dynamic 
clause, authorizing Burr's company “to em- 
ploy all such surplus capital as may belong or 
accrues to the said company in the purchase of 


public or other stock or in anv other monied 
transactions or operations not inconsistent with 
the constitution and laws of this state or of the 
United States, for the sole benefit of the said 
company." 

This clause is the joker. When the act be- 
came a law, it gave Burr and his associates not 
only a water company, but a bank. To-day 
that bank is doing business, as the “Bank of 
Manhattan Co.," at 40 Wall Street, where it 
still operates & small water wheel, the sole sur- 
vival of the basic enterprise of **Supplying the 
City of New York with Pure and Wholesome 
Water,” which it honorably carried on as long 
as there was demand for it. Few jokers in the 
long line of succession have been as innocent 
of anti-public influence. 


How the Trick is Turned 


What follows is no abstruse political analysis 
of legislative trickeries. It is merely an at- 
tempt to select from hundreds of instances a 
few conspicuous and comprehensible examples 
showing what a joker is, why it is, and how it is 
manipulated, in its various forms. 

Sometimes it is in one word, as where the 
sale of a piece of public property to the lowest 
bidder was once authorized. Sometimes it 
may inhere in that elusive character, the com- 
ma, as in the case of the tariff clause of an old 
schedule, providing for the free entry of fruit- 
plants, where somebody carelessly allowed a 
comma to creep in between ‘‘fruit” and 
“plants,” thereby admitting millions of oranges 
and lemons into the country, duty free, and 
costing the Treasury hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in loss of imposts. Nobody ever found 
out whether this was a printer’s slip, or a care- 
fully devised scheme. Certain it is that the 
framers of the schedule never intended it. 
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Again, the entire body of the proviso may 
constitute the joker, by purporting to carry one 
meaning when it in reality carries quite another. 
Congress still preserves the tradition of the un- 
assimilated Irish representative from Massa- 
chusetts who proposed that March 17th be made 
a legal holiday, in celebration of the ‘‘ Boston 
Tea Party." Several New Englanders whose 
zeal exceeded their erudition warmly sup- 
ported the measure, until someone pointed out 
that March 17th was much more closely asso- 
ciated with the supposed birth of the proposer's 
patron saint than with the destruction of the 
obnoxious tea, which latter, indeed, was a 
midwinter festival. Of a more malign humor 
was a bill, introduced into the legislature by a 
then governor of New York, revoking the 
charter of a corporation against which he had 
a personal claim. Upon a satisfactory settle- 
ment by the corporation, the bill was with- 
drawn. In this instance the joker was simple 
blackmail. The present New York State 
Public Service Commission was almost joked 
out of its rate-making power by a trick amend- 
ment limiting its authority to railroads whose 
annual income is more than ten per cent. on 
the capital annually expended. It requires no 
great acumen to see that, with outstanding 
bonds, there isn't a railroad in New York State 
which would not be exempt under this clause. 
Fortunately Governor Hughes detected the 
legerdemain and vetoed the bill. 


Our Sleight-of-Hand Tariff 


The new tariff is so full of jokers that all it 
needs isa little music to be a full-fledged comic 
opera. For example, there is the delectable 
touch whereby the parlor sofa comes in—or 
stays out—as silk, and the roaring farce which 
declares that, for tariff purposes, your rubber 
boots aren’t rubber at all, but wool! More 
typical and more far-reaching is the trick in 
the sugar schedule. That eleemosynary insti- 
tution, the Sugar Trust, which distributes 
bribe money so generously among govern- 
ment employees, and pays $20,000 salaries to 
scale-tampering superintendents, owns a little 
private joker of its own. It’s a sort of dialect 
joker, known as Dutch Standard No. 16. It 
is by no means new, being a hold-over from 
the old schedule, perpetuated by the pretty 
playfulness of a majority of Congress, who 
can't bear to forego the laugh which they used 
to enjoy so heartily (at your expense) with the 
late Mr. Havemever. 

There are two methods of determining the 
grade of sugar. One is by an instrument 
known as the polariscope. This method is the 


modern one. It is employed by practically 
all the commercially progressive nations of the 
world. It is exact and scientific. The other 
is the Dutch Standard method. It is about as 
up-to-date as the dodo and as exact and scien- 
tific as the divining rod. The United States 
uses both methods. The polariscope it em- 
ploys to make the accurate qualitative estimate 
of imported sugars. The Dutch Standard it 
maintains as a supplement to help the poor and 
struggling Sugar Trust. The Dutch Standard 
is, in truth, the Sugar Trust's little corset steel, 
unostentatiously inserted in the tariff scale. 

Color is the determinant of the Dutch Stand- 
ard. All sugar lighter in hue than a dull, 
dirty buff, is regarded, for tariff purposes, as 
pure-white refined sugar. The duty on re- 
fined sugar is prohibitive. No importer can 
pay it and hope to compete with the Sugar 
'Trust. But the American housewife isn't ac- 
customed to murky-looking sugar, and won't 
buy it, although it may be, for all practical 
purposes, as rich and as sweet as the pure 
white. "Therefore the dealer who imports a 
brownish sugar, at a moderate duty, finds no 
market for it in that form. He must refine it 
before it is saleable. But, in order to refine it, 
he must go to the Sugar Trust, because the 
Sugar Trust absolutely controls refinery rates. 
And, by the time he has paid the duty, plus the 
trust's refinery rates, he is unable to compete 
with the trust's own sugar in the open market. 
Therefore, independent importation of sugar 
is practically prevented by the Dutch Standard 
joker. To those who wish this clearly worked 
out in figures, I commend Senator Bristow's 
lucid and convincing argument against the 
antiquated and trust-fostering Dutch Standard, 
on the floor of the Senate. 


Joking Up the Price of Sugar 


What actually happens is this. The Sugar 
Trust, relieved of importing competitors, and 
owning the refineries, brings into the country 
vast quantities of low-grade brown sugar at a 
low duty, which it refines itself. The cost of 
refining varies from 35 to 60 cents per hundred 
pounds. The Sugar Trust adds from 85 to 
go cents per hundred pounds to the price (al- 
ready returning a large protit) for the refining. 
This extra price you pay. You can’t do any- 
thing else, because the trust enjoys a govern- 
ment-established, tariff-entrenched monopoly. 
Therefore the joke’s on you! 

All this Senator Bristow pointed out in an 
argument which proved absolutely irrefutable 
to the Senatorial defenders of the trust. But 
Senator Bristow is one of that pestilent species, 


The Joke’s on You: By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


the Insurgent. His demagogic respect and 
regard for the rights of the consuming public 
render him constitutionally unable to appre- 
ciate the humor of such a joker as the Dutch 
Standard. Naturally the bill rolled over him 
triumphantly, without other modification or 
concession to “popular clamor" than the re- 
duction of five cents per hundred pounds in the 
duty on refined sugar—a further testimony to 
the Attic wit of the sugar Senators, since this 
reduction is too insignificant to affect the 
trust’s monopoly in the slightest degree. The 
debate, by the way, produced one flash of 
humoristic genius which I transfer, whole, 
from the Congressional Record. 

Senator Owen (to Senator Bristow)—'' Does 
the Senator mean to question the honesty of 
the American Sugar Refining Company ?" 

'The American Sugar Refining Company is 
the Sugar Trust. Further comment would be 
superfluous. 

'There are further interesting phases to the 
Dutch Standard clause. On the polariscope- 
test basis, millions of pounds of “centrifugal” 
sugar of excellent grade and high purity would 
be put on the market at from 4o to 7o cents 
less, per hundred pounds, than we now pay for 
high-grade sugar. All this is shut out by the 
baleful No. 16. And, not only does the con- 
sumer lose, but the government itself loses, and 
heavily, by the maintenance of this standard, 
since nearly the entire importation of grades 
below Dutch Standard No. 16, which pay 
low duty, is by the Sugar Trust itself. Ab- 
rogate this standard and there would be heavy 
importation by the trust's competitors, of sugar 
white enough to go on the market unrefined, 
paying a high duty. All this extra revenue 
the government loses. Again, the joke's on 
you, and it's a triple one. First, the joker 
throws a necessity of life into the hands of a 
price-boosting monopoly; second, it keeps 
moderate-priced, good sugar out of your reach; 
third, it shuts off from the government which 
is run by your taxes a large and steady import 
revenue. That’s what Congress’s sense of 
humor, as applied to sugar, costs you. 


Some Railroad Humor 


Two years ago a number of our legislative 
vaudevillists, led by that master comedian, 
Senator Aldrich, conceived the side-splitting 
notion of unloading depreciated railroad bonds 
by getting the National Treasury to stand 
guarantor for them. Panic had reduced cer- 
tain classes of railroad paper almost to a scrap- 
basket level. Wall Street was full of magnifi- 
cent specimens of the engraver's technique, 
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originally intended for commerce rather than 
art. These were drugs on the market. How 
to get them out, and real money in, was the 
question. The Emergency Currency Bill was 
manipulated to meet the situation. 

Into the bill, Mr. Aldrich introduced a clause 
making railroad bonds available as a basis for 
the issuance of currency by the U. S. Treasury, 
in financial emergencies. Almost any old bond 
would do, just so it had a few miles of track 
under it, and a locomotive or two to give it 
localcolor. Senator Aldrich wasn't particular. 
His object was simple and festive: to make 
this class of securities look good to investing 
banks at a time when the average bank's one 
notion about railroad finance was summed 
up in the classic warning, Stop! Look! Lis- 
ten! Danger ahead!” 

All was not easy going for the Aldrich enter- 
prise. Senator LaFollette got out on the track 
with a red flag. If the government proposed 
to loan money on railroad bonds, he said, it 
ought to know something about the value of 
the security. That was business. And the 
way to ascertain the value of said bonds was 
to have a physical valuation of railroad proper- 
ties made. Hence, he offered an amendment 
to that effect. 

Consternation in the Senate! Mr. LaFol- 
lette’s amendment took all the laugh out of the 
Aldrich joker, for, of course, the proposition to 
have the Treasury underwrite paper of indeter- 
minate value was a joker, and one of the liveliest 
sort. Moreover, this scheme of the Wisconsin 
Senator was an old and a dreaded one. Time 
after time he had brought it out, only to have 
it smothered in committee by such Senators as 
have the “interests of commerce” close at 
heart. Strange as it may seem, the railroads 
wish to sell their securities on faith, not on the 
basis of a valuation carefully made by experts. 
Men of destructive minds, mired in the muck 
of their own raking, have suggested that if such 
a valuation were ever computed, the amount of 
water disclosed in the stock would create wide- 
spread wonder that many of the roads run on 
rails instead of keels. And now behold this 
pernicious valuation scheme firmly fastened 
upon Mr. Aldrich’s helpless joker, like a ferret 
on a rat. 

The “safe and sane” Solons got together in 
hurried caucus, upon the floor of the Senate, 
then and there. "They could not, they realized 
well, afford to oppose so fair-minded and busi- 
ness like a proposition, if it ever came to a 
vote. And, come to a vote it must, if the Ald- 
rich bond clause were pressed. Worse, Sena- 
tor LaFollette had announced his intention of 
speaking on the amendment, which was fair 
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warning that he would make it quitesclear to 
the public what a vote against the amendment 
meant, in purpose and inspiration. Therefore, 
the clause must be withdrawn. With the aid 
of fellow humorists in the lower house of Con- 
gress, Senator Aldrich worked out a parlia- 
mentary scheme—a sort of secondary joker— 
whereby the offensive valuation measure was 
joked and jockeyed to a silent death. 

First, he withdrew the bond feature of the 
bill. The LaFollette amendment, of course, 
disappeared with it. 'The Senate passed the 
bill, all disembodied as it was. In this form 
it was useless to the Aldrich scheme; but that 
didn’t matter. It was only a bill of straw, set 
up to be knocked down, anyway. 

The House of Representatives promptly 
knocked it down. They rejected it, as had 
been strategically arranged, and passed the 
Vreeland Currency Bill as a substitute. In its 
turn, the Senate rejected this with enthusiasm 
and dispatch. That threw the whole thing 
into conference. The conferees, representing 
Senate and House, duly met and gravely de- 
cided that they could not agree. All the news- 
papers announced the abandonment of the 
measure. They were fooled. Meantime, the 
Hon. Nelson Aldrich was enjoying some laugh- 
ter in his sleeve. 

In the last hours of the session there ap- 
peared, with jack-in-the-box abruptness, an 
Emergency Currency Bill. It was not the 
original Aldrich bill. It was a changeling, a 
ludicrous travesty of high finance. It went 
immeasurably farther than the original meas- 
ure had gone, in providing that emergency 
currency might be issued upon “any security 
upon which a national bank loans money.” 
That is, not only railroad bonds, but railroad 
stock would be made available. Almost any 
kind of certificated junk could be made the 
basis for “pulling the leg” of Uncle Sam. То 
such a proposition, of course, Senator LaFol- 
lette’s plan of valuation would be a doubly 
essential corollary. The most hardened rail- 
road Senator would hardly have dared to op- 
pose it. Thanks to the Aldrich jugglery, there 
was no necessity of opposing. For, the new 
bill was brought in as a conference report. A 
‚ conjerence report cannot be amended. Also it 
has the right of way. This extraordinary 
measure was jammed through in the last hours 
of the session, despite Senator LaFollette's 
attempt to talk it to death in a nineteen-hour 
speech; and it is to-day the law of the land. 

Consequently, the national Treasury is now 
in the position of being held ready to guarantee 
paper which may be worth little or nothing; 
the smaller banks of the country are encour- 


aged to lay in a supply of this “truck”? which 
Wall Street had been holding ready to sell, as 
a basis for currency in case of panic; and you, 
whose banked funds may be used for this in- 
genious species of governmentally-backed wild- 
catting, aren't allowed even to know the real 
value of the securities for which your money is 
going. The joke's on you! 


Senator Lodge's Expensive Friends 


At the present writing, President Taft has 
succeeded, by a violent stretch of executive 
power, in keeping Congressman Rainey off 
the Ballinger Investigating Committee. The 
reason is largely personal and dates back to 
the time, two years ago, when Mr. Taft, then 
Secretary of War, approved that able exponent 
of jocosity, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, in his side-splitting skit en- 
titled “Ships of State." The ships are the 
“Shawmut” and the “Tremont.” The State is 
the United States of America. The background 
is the Panama Canal. Chorus of Delighted 
Special Favorites, Disgusted Engineers and 
Embottled Congressmen. 

In the winter of 1907-08, the “ Shawmut” and 
the “Tremont” were lying up at Seattle. There 
was no profitable trade for them. As an in- 
vestment, they were disastrous. Nothing was 
accruing to them but barnacles. "The owners, 
the Boston Steamship Co., were at their wits' 
end. Almost, that is, but not quite. Some 
remnant of inspiration suggested a last re- 
source. Why not sell them to the govern- 
ment? Happily, the Boston Steamship Co. 
had an ally at court, in Senator Lodge. They 
were friends and supporters of Mr. Lodge. 
How could he do less than befriend and sup- 
port them (and their families) in return? The 
Sundry Civil Bill was up. Senator Lodge 
slipped in a little joker, in the form of an 
amendment. 

“To enable the Secretary of War (Wm. Н. 
Taft] to purchase for the Panama Railroad 
Company two stcamships of American register, 
each to be of not less than 9,000 gross registered 
tonnage, and at a cost not to exceed $1,550,000.” 

The pith of the jest is in the specifications 
* American register” and ‘‘not less than 9,000 
gross registered tonnage." In all the seas of 
all the world there were but two such ships 
available. These two were the property of Mr. 
Lodge's friends and supporters, the Boston 
Steamship Company's “Shawmut” and “ Tre- 
mont," then gathering barnacles from the waters 
ofSeattle Harbor. One millionone hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand dollars was the price paid. 
And at that, the government had to pay fifty- 
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six thousand dollars to get the two ships around 
to New York. Rather an expensive joke, thus 
far. 

Congressman Rainey exposed the whole 
matter, in a speech full of jagged edges and 
acid. President Roosevelt and Secretary Taft 
were furiously indignant. The former, in 
particular, fulminated anathemas, but didn’t 
answer Mr. Rainey. Senator Lodge’s friends 
hastened to explain, officially and unofficially, 
that ships were badly needed at Panama; in 
fact that those very ships and none others had 
to be had for the work there. Now, let us see 
what the canal authorities themselves thought 
about it. The man giving testimony before 
the Congressional Committee is Col. Goethals, 
Chairman and Chief Engineer of the Canal 
Commission. 

Q—Can those ships be used at present ? 

A—They can by lightering the cargo. 

Q—How much will they draw loaded? 

A —From 27 to зо feet. 

'Q—How many feet of water have you? 

A—Twenty-five feet at Cristobal. 

Q—How much will it cost to do the dredging ? 

A—We are making estimates for doing that 
now. We will have to construct a pier as wcll 
as dredge the channel. 

A little matter of channel-dredging and pier- 
building as additional cost for obliging Senator 
Lodge’s friends. 

Q—What speed are these ships? 

A—Eleven knots, I understand. 

Q—What speed were the other four vessels 
[ships of suitable size already engaged 
on the work]? 

A—Twelve to fourteen knots. 

Q—From your statement I should judge 
that these ships were unsuited to the 
immediate purposes and needs of the 
work at Panama? 

A—tThey are not as adaptable and useful 
to our purposes as smaller ships would 


Note here, that if Senator Lodge's amend- 
.ment had specified a smaller tonnage—which 
would have been better suited to the work in 
hand—there would have been a considerable 
list to pick from instead of just the “Shawmut” 
and“ Tremont.” But, of course, an amendment 
permitting competition would not have been as 
“adaptable and useful" to Senator Lodge’s 
ship-selling friends. 

Q—In other words, you have charged to 
canal construction, the purchase price 
of these ships without any benefit to the 
canal? 

A—That is right; yes, sir. 

And, finally, this: 
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Q—Was the purchase of these ships recom- 

mended by the Commission ? 

A—No. 

So, the undivided credit for this antic master- 
piece must go to Senator Lodge. Alone and 
unaided he beguiled the government into buy- 
ing two ships which it didn’t want; which were 
dead upon their owners’ hands; which were 
slower than the ships already in use; which 
couldn’t enter the harbor for which they were 
intended, and couldn’t have found a place to 
dock, if they had been able to enter; the em- 
ployment of which would have involved the 
expense and delay of lighterage,—which, in 
short, were a pair of marine white elephants 
costing Uncle Sam thus far some $1,200,000 
of additional cash dumped into a bottomless 
hole. In the classic phrase, “It is to laugh.” 
Special privilege is always, with the, mirth- 
loving American, a subject for glee. But 
perhaps this time you'll laugh a bit wryly. A 
million dollars is a stiff fee for finding out 
that the joke’s on you. 


Cap and Bells on the Bencb 


One thinks of the U. S. Supreme Court as a 
solemn body, little given to the lighter phases 
of life. Grave injustice is done by this view. 
'The nation's most venerable tribunal has its 
“quips and cranks and wanton wiles” like 
lesser folk. One of the quippiest (not to say 
wiliest) of its contributions to the gayety of 
nations was its light-hearted sand-bagging of 
the Commodities clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Law. Legislative enactments are 
dull reading, I know. But this one is worth 
going through just for the bright ray of wit 
wherewith the Court illuminated it—and, in- 
cidentally, burned it up. 


“From and after May first, nineteen hundred and 
eight, it shall be unlawful for any railroad company 
to transport from any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, to any other State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or to any foreign country, any 
article or commodity, other than timber and the 
manufactured products thereof, manufactured, mined, 
or produced by it, or under its authority, or which 
it may own in whole, or in part, or in which it may 
have any interest direct or indirect except such articles 
or commodities as may be necessary and intended for 
its use in the conduct of its business as a common 
carrier.” 


Such is the law. In main intent it was 
aimed at the coal-mining railroads. Independ- 
ent mine owners had complained for years that 
the coal-owning railroads forwarded their own 
coal expeditiously, and left the product of out- 
siders’ mines heaped up along the tracks to 
an extent that obliterated the scenery. If the 
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independents objected, they were soothed with 
the formula, ** No cars available." Meantime, 
they could sit upon their own accumulating 
masses of “black diamonds” and watch the 
railroad company’s cars, filled with the rail- 
road company’s tonnage, roll profitably past 
en route to the waiting market. Small wonder 
that they rose up and demanded a law to stop 
the parade. That there was a crving need for 
such legislation is sufficiently attested by the 
letter of Chairman Knapp of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the President, in 
which he says: 


“By the gross and extensive abuses and wrongs 
found to have resulted from the interest of carriers in 
properties producing freight carried and sold by them 
in competition with their patrons, we are convinced 
that this provision is based upon sound principles, 
and isa wise policy which should be persistently 
adhered to." 


In the Commodities clause, the victims of 
railroad discrimination thought to have found 
redress. The language of the clause seemed 
to them both definite and determinate. It 
may even look so to you. Examine it again. 
A railroad must not carry coal (that is, an 
* article mined") **which it mav own in whole 
or in part, or in which it may have any interest, 
direct or indirect. Doesn't that appear to bea 
pretty thoroughgoing and exhaustive prohibi- 
tion? Its framers, who had forced its passage 
against a powerful railroad opposition, so con- 
sidered it—until the Supreme Court of the 
United States brought to bear upon it the 
twinkling eye of the judicial intellect. Under 
that mirthful regard, the carefully constructed 
law dissolved and became as if it had never 
been. For, then and there, with only one dis- 
senting voice, the learned and jovial judges 
achieved one of those fine distinctions of legal 
sense which fill the lay mind with wonder, awe, 
and the desire for a large and knotted club. 
Certainly, said the Supreme Court, a railroad 
must not carry and sell coal mined by itself. 
On that point, the law is clear. But pause a 
moment. Let us not (observed these gowned 
merrymakers) be too hard upon the struggling 
railroads. "True, the law savs that there must 
be no interest, on the part of the railroads, 
direct or indirect, in the commodities trans- 
ported. But, just for fun (chuckles the Su- 
preme Court) let's insert an “interpretation.” 
Let's decide—although, of course, there isn't 
the slightest indication of any such meaning in 
the law as it comes before us—that the measure 
applies only to a legal or equitable interest. 
'Therefore, although a railroad company must 
not own coal mines and transport their pro- 
duct—perish the illegal thought:—it may form 


a stock company to own and operate the coal 
mine, and still carry the coal. That is, owning 
all the stock in the company which owns the 
mine does not constitute ownership of the coal! 
(Persons giving way to loud and unseemly 
mirth in the court room, will be removed by 
the gentlemanly attendants.) 

Two words constitute the joker bere; “legal” 
and “equitable,” injected by main judicial 
force into the law, and obligingly pointing out 
to all and sundry, just how the intent and pur- 
pose of the restrictive clause may be safely 
evaded, and discrimination be successfully 
carried on against the independents, by the 
coal-mining railroads. Here is the text, de- 
ciding that the prohibition against such car- 
Tying of commodities is effective only : 


“. . . when the carrier at the time of transpor- 
tation has an interest, direct or, indirect, in a legal 
or equitable. sense [the italics are extra-judicial] in 
the article or commodity, not including, therefore, 
articles or commodities manufactured, mined, pro- 
duced, or owned, etc., by a bona fide corporation іп 
which the railroad company is a stockholder.” 


'This teaches us, according to the highest 
principles of the law, that if you buy a peck of 
pecans and eat them all, you still own the 
shells, which are outside of you, but you have no 
‘interest, direct or indirect, in a legal or equit- 
able sense" in the meats, which are inside 
of you; and if you get a stomach-ache from 
super-repletion, it's no fault of those genial 
jesters, the Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

One dissenting voice was raised; that of 
justice Harlan. He pointed out that the 
joker devised by his associates would 


*. . . enable the transporting railroad company, 


by one device or another, to defeat altogether the pur- 
pose, which Congress had in view, which was to 
divorce, in a real, substantial sense, production and 
transportation, and thereby to prevent the trans- 
porting company from doing injustice to other 
owners of coal.” 


That, of course, is exactly what has hap- 
pened. The railroads hold the mines as they 
did before. 
you must purchase. They own the cars, with- 
out which the product of independent mines 
cannot reach you. They retard independent 
shipments and so maintain the control of prices 
which you must pay. The interfering law is 
on the scrap-heap. The joke’s on you! 


Standard Oil Tries its Hand 


Illuminating, as an example of a Joker’s 
Progress, is the Standard Oil attempt upon 
the new tariff. It exhibits the various 


They control the supply which: 
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steps clearly, with Uncle Joe Cannon in cap 
and bells, as Master of the Revels. The 
old import tax on petroleum had been a coun- 
tervailing, or retaliatory duty. It provided that 
importations of petroleum from countries im- 
posing a tax upon American oil should be 
subjected to an equal tax. Fair though this 
may appear at first sight, it was in itself a joker 
and actually operated to shut out practically all 
foreign oil from the country, thereby main- 
taining Mr. Rockefeller’s monopoly intact. It 
was the intent of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in the tariff readjustmeht, to report out 
а clause putting oil on the free list. Arch-pro- 
tectionist though he is, Chairman Sereno E. 
Payne favored free oil, as a measure of fair- 
ness. So did the committee, in a ratio of about 
six to one, as was evidenced by the final vote. 

But, in the last forty-eight hours of the de- 
liberations, Speaker Cannon injected himself 
into the proceedings. Through bulldozing 
and cajolery, he won over enough reluctant 
members of the committee to change the in- 
tended report to the old, monopoly-nurturing 
retaliatory duty. This in the face of Chair- 
man Payne’s warning to his associates that the 
change would be rejected on the floor of Con- 
gress, through pressure of anti-Standard Oil 
sentiment, and his blunt avowal that he him- 
self would not fight for a measure which he con- 
sidered indefensible. 

So, the old joker was made part of the com- 
mittee report. But this was only half of Uncle 
Joe’s funny little game. One of his men, Con- 
gressman Vreeland of New York, offered an 
amendment, establishing a duty of 25 per cent. 
on petroleum and its products, and the Speaker 
got a rule through opening a way for a vote on 
this amendment, and shutting out all other 
amendments. This was the secondary joker. 
It meant that Congress must either accept the 25 
per cent. amendment, or fall back upon the old 
retaliatory duty. There was no third way. In 
either case, Standard Oil would win its point. 

But for once Uncle Joe had misconceived the 
temper of the usually tractable House. Con- 
gressman. Norris, of Nebraska, offered an 
amendment to the amendment, substituting a 
nominal duty of 1 per cent. for the 25 per cent. 
Congressman Olmsted, a Cannon supporter, 
presiding over the House in Committee of the 
Whole, ruled the motion out of order. That 
left only one hope of beating the joker; to over- 
rule the decision of the chair, a decision which 
was technically correct. Appeal was taken, 
and the House sustained the appeal by a vote 
of 168 to 136. By so narrow a margin was the 
Standard Oil Co. prevented from having the 
laugh on the whole country again. 
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As this vote proved that the sentiment of the 
House was for free oil (a 1 per cent. duty being 
merely nominal) Congressman Payne asked 
unanimous consent to an amendment putting 
it on the free list. One setback, however, 
doesn't discourage an inveterate humorist as 
keen for his little joke asisSpeaker Cannon. He 
took the floor himself, and in a sort of opera- 
bouffé prose poem, interspersed with sparkling 
references to misrepresentation and dema- 
gogism, passionately pleaded the cause of the 
Standard Oil Co. Not openly, however, for, 
of course, he pretended to be fighting the 
battles of the independent oil operators. That 
was part of the jest. Everybody understood 
it. When the echoes had ceased to reverberate 
with Cannonical eloquence, the House quietly 
adopted Mr. Payne’s suggestion. Speaker Can- 
non's one last appearance in the comedy was in 
the final vote on the free oil amendment. He 
wasoneofthe 47 nays. There were 322yeas. Of 
the Ways and Means Committee, which had 
weakly lent itself to the joker, against its chair- 
man's protest, only three out of nineteen stuck 
by it to the end, and voted against free oil. 


Governor Hughes Spoils a Laugh 


How came the joker in the now famous In- 
come Tax Constitutional amendment? Many 
governors of many states would like to know 
this. The amendment reads as follows: 

“Article XVI. The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on income, from 
whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several states, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration.” 

The joker is the clause, “from whatever 
source derived." State and city bonds have 
hitherto been held to be exempt, by implication, 
from taxation. This clause destroys that 
exemption. It puts it within the power of the 
Federal Government to tax any state out of 
existence, perhaps the most radical and dan- 
gerous invasion of states’ rights ever proposed. 
To Governor Hughes belongs the credit of dis- 
covering this joker. Although a believer in 
the principle of the Federal Income Tax, New 
York’s executive recommended, in a special 
message, the defeat of the amendment by the 
legislature. Lacking a defense against his 
allegations, the amendment will doubtless fail 
of the necessary ratification. 

How was it, then, that a trained lawyer like 
President Taft overlooked so fatal a defect in 
the document? A warm friend and supporter 
of the President declares that when the amend- 
ment was shown to Mr. Taft for his unofficial 
approval, the words “from whatever source 
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derived" were not embodied in it, and that 
some person, presumably Senator Aldrich, in- 
serted them afterward, with the deliberate pur- 
pose of bringing the measure to ultimate de- 
feat. This implies that the President failed to 
notice the insertion, when he signed the bill. 
Jn lieu of any explanation, it is, at least, an 
interesting theory. If it be true, Senator Ald- 
rich has once more tricked the nation's chief 
executive as he did in the tariff bill, and the 
joke's on Mr. Taft as well as on you. 


Toilers in the Shadow 


To the uninitiated a vote of 7o to 1 in the 
U.S. Senate would seem fairly overwhelming. 
It would appear that a measure command- 
ing such a majority must have been almost 
unanimously approved. Yet Senator LaFol- 
lette's “Hours of Labor" bill, which finally 
became a law by the vote cited above, was the 
subject of a long, strategic contest on the floor 
of the Senate and was twice narrowly saved 
from defeat. Why the almost unanimous 
final advocacy of it, then? Because there is a 
certain type of Senator who will not come out 
openly against a bill which has a strong back- 
ing of public sentiment. This is the type of 
legislator who deals in jokers. His sense of 
humor is equalled only by his alacrity in “get- 
ting aboard the band wagon,” and appearing, 
with a pious smirk, upon the public welfare 
side of the question when all underhanded 
and secret means to defeat it have failed. 
In the case of Senator LaFollette’s bill, the 
injected joker happily was detected and 
thrown out. 

The bill provided, roughly speaking, that no 
railroad employee, engaged in the operation of 
traffic, should work more than sixteen con- 
secutive hours (with certain exceptions) or 
should resume duty after a trip of ten hours or 
more, without having had eight hours for rest. 
Organizations of railroad employees endorsed 
it. Obviously it was to the interest and safety 
of the traveling public. It seemed reasonable 
that workmen upon whose efficiency and 
watchfulness hundreds of lives might depend 
should not be required to work more than six- 
teen hours on end. That is, it would seem 
reasonable to the normal sort of mind. Not, 
however, to the humorist type of legislator. 
He would naturally be opposed to it, as tending 
to interfere with the refined knockabout sketch 
put on as a sort of continuous performance by 
our railroads, whereby some fifty-odd thou- 
sand people are killed and maimed annually. 

When the bill came up for discussion the Old 
Guard of the Senate rallied against it. Hale, 


Kean, Foraker, Hopkins, Heyburn, Carter, 
Warren, Gallinger—they all beheld in the 
measure, an outrageous and anarchistic attack 
upon vested rights. Foraker declared the bill 
to be unnecessary. Gallinger denounced it as 
mischievous and pernicious. Carter tore his 
hair and lamentably prophesied that it would 
paralyze the traffic of the country. Brandegee 
pleaded that it might be toned down to a less 
stringent severity. When its proposer rose 
to defend it, he was harassed by motions to 
recommit, parliamentary obstructions, and 
claims of no quorum. Then came the jokers. 
Senator Foraker brought forward one, speci- 
fying that the employee should be punished 
for working over hours, which ingenious device 
was punctured by prompt protests from the 
railroad organizations, pointing out that such 
a provision could readily be perverted to defeat 
the purpose of the law by an unprincipled 
train dispatcher, seeking to cover up his own 
mistakes. Then a general exception of “саѕ- 
паку” was offered, whereupon a suspicious 
spirited defender of the bill looked up the word 
and found that it meant “That which occurs 
by chance," and that if the law were to be in- 
operative in case of casualty, employees might 
be kept working twenty-four hours on a stretch 
because the conductor stubbed his toe or a seat 
in the caboose broke down. Indeed, the bill 
itself, after the committee had trimmed it down 
to suit its own ideas, was so weak a measure 
that Senator LaFollette had to patch it up 
with amendments, on the floor, until it re- 
sembled a quilt. And it was on these amend- 
ments that the first real *show-down" came. 
They passed by only four votes. 

To the front then came Senator Gallinger, 
perhaps the leading railroad humorist of the 
Senate. He had an amendment which he had 
been sedulously withholding for a favorable 
opportunity. It specified that hours of labor 
of railroad employees should be limited— 
"except when by unavoidable accident, or 
act of God, or resulting from a cause not known 
to the carrier or its agent in charge of such 
emplovee at the time he left the terminal, he is 
prevented from leaving his terminal." 

How much would be left of a law amended 
to this effect, after a court in sportive mood 
(as was the U.S. Supreme Court in the “ Com- 
modities clause" case) had finished *' interpret- 
ing"it? And, howoften would“ thecarrier or'ts 
agent in charge" be so careless as to know prov- 
ably the cause of delay? The amendment was 
deliberately and skillfully designed by an avowed 
enemy of the bill, to render it inoperative. The 
railroad Senators rushed to its support. It 
was defeated by the narrow margin of 35 votes 
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to 31—only four votes majority. Keep those 
figures in mind, for comparison with the final 
vote on the bill itself. For, despite all evasive, 
jocular, obstructive, and destructive tactics 
the question of the measure itself was finally 
forced before the Senate—and with melancholy 
and absurd results. Behold, now, the son- 
orous denouncers and the palpitant Jeremiahs 
of disaster hustling in out of the rain! Viru- 
lent enough they had been in knifing the bill 
under cover of devious amendments. Votes of 
that kind can be explained away. But an 
open ballot against the bill—that shows inex- 
pungably upon the records. For that, they 
hadn't the stomach. Seventy Senators has- 
tened to vote “ Ауе.” One lone vote was cast 
in the negative. Was this lone vote that of 
Foraker, who had sneered at the bill as ‘‘un- 
necessary"? Not at all; Mr. Foraker voted 
“Ауе.” Probably, then, it was Warren, who 
had been so sure that the bill was conceived in 
error and brought forth in sin. No; Warren 
was one of the hasty switchers to the аћгта- 
tivecolumn. Carter, perhaps: Carter, who had 
‘wept prophetically over the imminent down- 
fall of traffic? Not Carter; he was on the 
winning side, as was also Brandegee, who had 
striven to slide his little spike into the mechan- 
ism of the bill. Surely, then, it was Gallinger, 
the old railroad war-horse, he who had boldly 
denounced the bill as mischievous and per- 
nicious! Wonder of wonders! Gallinger fig- 
ured large and bold, in the end, as a convert to 
that same mischievous and pernicious measure. 
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The one negative ballot was cast by Senator 
Pettus, who had some notion about states' 
rights in his head. Here are some of the other 
conspicuous and courageous patriots who cast 
their votes against the measure in the dark, 
and for it in the light: Crane, Kean, Hopkins, 
Lodge, Depew, Heyburn, Flint, Bulkeley, 
Du Pont, Dick, Hale, Fulton. For once, the 
joke was on them! 

So goes the great game. What the public 
wants—the busy, careless, half-tolerant, half- 
cynical, three-fourths asleep public—what it 
blindly strives to attain through its represent- 
atives in Congress, must, if it be matter of 
serious import to any one of a hundred power- 
ful interests, run a formidable gauntlet of 
jokers. And if it comes through reasonably 
whole—unscathed it seldom does—the judicial 
“interpreters” of the law may yet laugh it out 
of court. Often the jokers only maim or clog 
a good law. Usually the most flagrant ones 
are detected and cut away like the malignant 
excrescences they are. Sometimes they are 
too potent, and resist, like the sugar joker or 
the emergency currency scheme, every effort 
to expunge them. But whether they fail or 
succeed, so long as there remains in your halls 
of legislation or on the high seats of your courts 
a single one of these dire humorists,—the Can- 
nons, the Aldriches, the Gallingers, the Vree- 
lands,—seeking, in the devious way of amend- 
ment and parliamentary byplay, to thwart 
your will and serve your enemies, just so long 
the joke’s on you. 


LUCK 


By WITTER BYNNER 


UCK was the lass he chased, 
Seeking the wide world over, 
But she laughed his love to waste 
With many a lighter lover. 


Now, though his life is paid 
And no more shall he love her, 
Luck loves, like any jade, 
One who is careless of her. 


Now where he lies abed 
And never stirs the cover, 
And never turns his head — 
She will not leave her lover. 
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HE Civil War left behind it a changed 
woman—a woman quickened, mel- 
lowed and strengthened. Suffering 
and labor had stripped her of many 

old vanities and prejudices, had shown her un- 
dreamed of possibilities in free human inter- 
course, and had given her a taste for action and 
liberty. Relieved of the burdens of war, she 
attacked her life with a self-reliance, a liberty 
of spirit, a lack of self-consciousness which ten 
years before would have been impossible for her 
and insupportable to her circle. 

Most significant was the way in which she 
now naturally took on her hands the wards 
created by war—the Freedman, the soldier's 
orphans and widow, the disabled soldier him- 
selí—and with men worked out the institutions 
which were to care for them. Most significant, 
too, was the intelligence and skill with which 
women prominent in the great organized ma- 
chinery which had furnished supplies to the 
Sanitary Commission now turned the experi- 
ence thev had acquired and the relations they 
had established to the handling of old problems 
—the care of the helpless and the insane, the 
pauper and the sick—a phase of the American 
woman's achievements to which more atten- 
tion will be given later. 

But the amazing feature of this after-war 
period is the strides made in the "rights" of 
women. . Take the matter of college and pro- 
fessional education. In the list of Grievances 
alleged against man in 1848, one was that he 
had '' denied her the facilities for obtaining a 
thorough education, all. colleges being closed 
against her." This was not literally true even 
at that moment. Moreover the whole tendency 
of the educational movement of that day was 
toward increasing the educational privileges of 
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woman. That college opportunities were bound 
to come every open-minded educator conceded, 
whether he believed it wise or not. When the 
Grievances were outlined, fifteen years experi- 
menting at Oberlin had proved even co-educa- 
tion feasible. The first circular of the Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute, which appeared in 1833, 
declared: 

“The prominent object of the Seminary is the 
thorough qualification of Christian teachers, both for 
the pulpit and the schools and the elevation of female 
character by bringing within the reach of the mis- 
guided and neglected sex all the instruction privileges 
which have hitherto unreasonably distinguished the 
leading sex from theirs.” 


The news of the undertaking was greeted 
joyfully in many a household, and the qollege 
opened with twenty-nine men and fifteen 
women students from various parts of the 
country. There were many of those inter- 
ested in the institution who feared that the 
experiment would be bad for morals and man- 
ners. But two years after the college opened, 


March 9, 1836, the trustees passed the follow- 


ing resolution: 


Resolved: That after more than two years’ ex- 
perience in the plan of uniting a male and female de- 
partment in the same Institute we are amply sustained 


in the opinion that the mutual influence of the sexes g 


upon each other is decidedly happy in the cultivation 
of both mind and manners, and that its effect in pro- 
moting real virtue and in correcting the irregularities, 
frivolities, and follies common to youth is unquestion- 
ably beneficial., 


But the men who opened the college hardly 
foresaw how fully and how seriously the girls 
were going to treat the opportunity. They 
took courageously all of the steps in that invig- 
orating system called ** Oberlinism "—the ex- 
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periment as to “‘how little a student could live 
on and do his work," the experiment of 
“proving all things," the experiment of sup- 
porting themselves when washing paid 37} 
cents a dozen and housework 3 cents an hour. 
'The faculty had not anticipated that the girl 
would want the full college course, but she at 
once demanded it, and in 1841 three girls were 
graduated. They did not think it fitting that 
she should read publicly the essays she wrote 
for Monthly Rhetoricals and for Commence- 
ment, but they found she did, and though 
they held out until 1859 on the latter point, 
they yielded finally. They did not expect 
her to use the Theological Department, but 
she did, and in 1847 Antoinette Blackwell and 
Letice Smith matriculated to prepare for the 
ministry. 

Although Oberlin was the first college to 
admit women, Antioch College was the first to 
admit them on precisely the same terms as men. 
The following interesting paragraphs from a 
personal letter to the writer, from Dr. George 
D. Black, now the vice-president of that 
institution, explains the case: 


“Oberlin did not from its foundation admit men 
and women on equal terms. A special Ladies’ Course 
was provided along with the theological, college and 
preparatory departments, and those who took this 
course, which was not an A. B. course, had their com- 
mencement just before the college commencement. 
Those who preferred to do so could take the A. B. 
course, and they received their diplomas the same as 
the men, but they were not graduated on equal terms 
with the men. They prepared their graduating parts, 
but were not permitted to read or in any way deliver 
them. This was done by the professor of rhetoric. 
This limitation was not kindly accepted by many of 
the ladies, but one of the first to refusc absolutely to 
receive a diploma under such restrictions was Miss 
Achsah Waite who afterward became the wife of Dr. 
J. B. Weston, now the President of the Christian Bib- 
lical Institute at Defiance, Ohio. Miss Waite left 
Oberlin and came to Antioch College and joined the 
first senior class and graduated with it. Her reason 
for leaving Oberlin was well understood, and her 
position was approved by many there who were restive 
under the restriction placed upon the lady graduates 
on Commencement day. 

“Oberlin missed it bv a narrow margin, but she 
missed it. 'The first college in the world to place 
women absolutely on equal terms with men was 
Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, whose first 
president was Horace Mann. In September, 1852, 
Mr. Mann was nominated to the governorship of 
Massachusetts. On the same day he was elected to 
the presidency of Antioch, and he accepted the call. 
He was at this time intellectually and morally the most 
commanding political force in Massachusetts, but he 
turned his back upon the most brilliant prospects of a 
great political career which promised to rival that of 
Webster, or of John Quincy Adams, whom he succeeded 
in the United States Senate, in order to identify himself 
with an obscure Western educational enterprise which 
offered him an opportunity to put to practise his ideas 
of co-education which he had been preaching for many 
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years to unbelieving listeners in the Eastern states. 
Here he came in 1853 and here he remained till he 
died in 1859. 

“Antioch from the start made no distinction what- 
ever as to sexes in her classes, and for the first time in 
the history of education men and women in her first 
senior class graduated from the same platform, the 
women delivering their orations the same as the men 
and receiving their diplomas the same. They took 
their places in the commencement exercises in alpha- 
betical order with the men.” 


The rapidity with which the opportunities 
for co-education followed these successful ex- 
periments are astonishing. In 1864 the Uni- 
versity of Kansas was incorporated, women 
being admitted on equal terms with men. In 
1865 the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy admitted women, in 1869 the Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Illinois, and the Boston 
University, in 1870 Michigan, in 1871 Syracuse, 
in 1872 Wesleyan and Cornell. At the same 
time a number of less known but excellent 
small colleges opened their doors. The war 
was no more than over before it was obvious 
that co-education had proven itself feasible and 
desirable to a great body of people and was 
bound to extend as rapidly as the general edu- 
cation of the country extended. 

In the meantime the woman’s college had 
come into the field and was gaining phenomen- 
ally. The early advanced schools of which 
mention has already been made, like Troy and 
Mt. Holvoke, had only stimulated the demand 
for more and higher institutions. Out of them 
were to come directly our three greatest 
women’s colleges—Vassar, Smith and Welles- 
ley. The first of these, Vassar, was incorpor- 
ated in 1861 and opened in 1865, with twenty 
professors and three hundred students—a full- 
fledged college. "Ten years later, 1875, came 
Smith and Wellesley. Thus ten years after 
the war, fully a score of colleges and universi- 
ties were open to women. | 

It is interesting to notice that while the facul. 
ties of these institutions were for the most part 
men, Vassar was able in 1865 to call to its fac- 
ulty a woman who to-day, after nearly fifty 
years of higher educational opportunities, still 
stands at the head of the list of American 
women scientists—Maria Mitchell. When 
called to Vassar in 1865 as professor of astron- 
omy and director of the observatory, Maria 
Mitchell was a woman of forty-seven, and one 
of the honored astronomers of the world. The 
story of her serene, simple, laborious life on the 
Island of Nantucket, where she was born, is 
most ennobling. Quietly and patiently and 
alone, she had carried on her studies there, 
purely from love of knowledge. A great re- 
ward for her patient devotion came to her in 
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October, 1846, when she made the discovery of 
the famous comet of that year. Some time be- 
fore, the King of Denmark had offered a medal 
to the first discoverer of a new comet. Miss 
Mitchell was far too modest and simple- 
minded herself ever to have done the work 
necessary to establish her claim, but the author- 
ities at Harvard University, gaily chiding her 
for having kidnapped the comet from under 
their noses, turned in and secured the coveted 
medal for her. She went on with her work 
quietly, and honors came to her steadily. 
American women particularly were proud of 
her, and one of the fine things that they did 
was to present her, in 1860, with an equator- 
ial telescope, an idea that seems to have 
originated and have been carried out by 
Elizabeth Peabody. It was natural that when 
Vassar was established Miss Mitchell should 
have been thought of for the faculty. She took 
her place, not merely as an astronomer, but as a 
liberal, elevating, stimulating force. Her jour- 
nal of this time shows that she had resolved to 
devote herself to the intellectual culture of 
women, and it is stimulating to see that she 
adds to this record “without regard to salary.” 

The rapid increase in opportunities for aca- 
demic training was naturally attended by an 
increase of the channels for utilizing it. Of 
course the great majority of the girls who took 
college degrees at once plunged into teaching. 
It was the chief opening—the most natural 
occupation, and the one which always has and 
probably always will attract the largest number 
of educated women seeking self-support. It 
still had about it much of the old missionary 
spirit. Its opportunities for influence on char- 
acter, for public service, for self-devotion and 
self-expression, still moved women as in the 
days of Mary Lyon and Catharine Beecher. 
But women were battering at the door of other 
professions. Mrs. Stanton reported to the 
Eleventh National Women's Rights Convention 
in 1866 that there were fully three hundred 
women graduates of medical colleges in the 
United States—several of them having prac- 
tices ranging from $5,000 to $15,000 dollars a 
year. Antoinette Brown Blackwell had been 
joined by one more preacher—the Rev. Olvm- 
pia Brown, a graduate of Antioch, and the 
woman lawyer had begun to appear. 

Perhaps the most interesting and novel de- 
velopment was in journalism, several women 
pushing themselves forward as correspondents 
and doing excellent work. Grace Greenwood, 
Mary Clemens, Lilian Whiting, Sallie Jov 
White, made durable reputations for them- 
selves as high-grade correspondents, while all 
over the country women began to find their way 


into newspaper Offices as reporters, proofreaders 
or editors of departments—particularly in the 
West, in Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, on the Pacific 


: Coast, were the women active in this profession. 


Indeed, before the end of thefirst decade after 
the war it was apparent that the professional 
woman, like the college woman, had come to 
stay. From all parts of the country, from un- 
likely villages and remote farms, from the 
homes of the poor and the rich, women ap- 
peared, bent on education and a profession. 
What was driving them? Who can tell? A 
wind had swept across the land, stirring here 
and there a girl to take her life into her own 
hands and walk a path unknown to all her 
kindred and friends. Sometimes the impulse 
came from a definite experience, hearing 
Anna Dickinson lecture on Joan of Arc, or 
Susan B. Anthony on the Right to the Ballot, 
reading John Stuart Mill on the Subjection of 
Women, or Thomas Wentworth Higginson on 
Shall Women Be Taught the Alphabet? But 
more often it was the ‘‘ wind in the trees" bring- 
ing vague stories of freedom, of knowledge, of 
new and untried paths for those who would 
dare to walk them. Those who felt the stir of 
the movement could not be hindered bv handi- 
caps however stiff, by opposition however bit- 
ter. They found their way. But even more 
extraordinary than the hardships girls were 
willing to undergo for the sake of a college 
training, was what parents willingly endured to 
aid them in their ambitions. In many a family 
where there had never been a college-bred per- 
son, father and mother united in sacrifice 


. that the daughter might have the opportunity 


she longed for. It should not be forgotten 
either that it was quite as often by the father as 
by the mother that the original impulse and 
desire for more knowledge was aroused. From 
the beginning of the movement towards higher 
education, indeed, many a father pushed his 
daughter to try for it. While many another 
who felt dubious of the value to a girl of such 
study vielded to her will, denving himself to 
aid her in her effort to work out her own life. 
The astonishing quickening and broadening 
of every phase of women's life which went on in 
this first decade after the war changed radi- 
cally the so-called Woman's Rights Movement. 
In the first place it became obvious that the 
bulk of the “ rights" demanded in the platform 
of 1848 were now hers if she would take them. 
Again it became more and more clear that she 
would take them just as fast and no faster than 
she felt the necessity of them. This turn in the 
development of the movement destroyed one, 
if not the chief, argument which had been used 
so far for the suffrage: namely, that without 
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the ballot, opportunities for education, for self- 
support in professions, better civil laws, free- 
dom to organize and to speak in public, 
would never be granted. But these things had 
come, that is, they were open to those who 
wanted them badly enough to make an effort to 
get them. The conclusion was that the ballot 
was not fundamentally the thing which produces 
progress. But though the ballot might not be 
necessary to secure the various privileges for 
which they had been contending, a large body 
of the women felt that it would hasten them and 
and that it was in itself a right which was essen- 
tial to establish the position of woman as man’s 
equal—that until she had it she would be re- 
garded as an inferior and so handicapped in the 
race of life. That the ballot did not prevent 
тапу men from being regarded as inferiors and 
that experience has always shown that the only 
insurmountable handicap in life is inefficiency, 
did not influence the enthusiasm of the few. 
The ballot for women had come to be in their 
mind the only fundamental “right.” The 
most unwavering apostle of this notion was 
Susan В. Anthony. 

For the four years of the war Miss Anthony 
had not had an altogether satisfactory time. 
Indeed she had been guilty of something like 
sulking! Ardent abolitionist as she was, she 
had attempted after Mr. Lincoln’s election to 
make an abolition campaign through New 
York state and had been driven from the plat- 
form in Buffalo and Rochester and obliged to 
abandon the idea. She had been forced, too, 
to give up her Woman’s Rights Conventions— 
a bitter pill. That Unionism was a cause great 
enough to justify concentrating the strength of 
the country, she did not feel. For a time she 
was a woman without a trade. Then the 
Emancipation Proclamation opened a work for 
her in harmony with her temperament and 
views. The radicals in Congress were trying 
to secure an amendment to the Constitution 
forever abolishing slavery. Charles Sumner 
felt the need of pressure from the outside. Miss 
Anthony saw her opportunity, and she and 
Mrs. Stanton called a meeting of the “Loyal 
Women of the Nation" in New York City in 
May of 763. At this meeting, which was 
crowded and enthusiastic, all of the “old 
guard" of anti-slavery workers gathered. A 
Women's National Loyal League was formed 
which pledged itself to "support the govern- 
ment in so jar as it makes а war for freedom.” 
Miss Anthony succeeded in supplementing this 
resolution by one asking for equal rights for 
women as well as negroes! 

The League at once opened headquarters 
and went about securing signatures to petitions 
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praying Congress to emancipate all negroes in 
servitude. Of this work Miss Anthony was the 
brain and soul. One gets a ѕићсіепі idea of 
the labor she must have put into her campaign 
bv the simple statement of the result. In a 
little over a year the League secured almost 
400,000 signatures to their petitions. These 
huge rolls presented 100,000 at a time—so 
bulky that it took two men to carry them— 
made, of course, a profound impression and 
helped to hurry on that doom of slavery which 
had long been inevitable. This done the 
League closed its headquarters and soon after 
(January, 1865) Miss Anthony joined her 
brother, who was editing a newspaper in 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Here she remained until 
she learned that it had been proposed in Con- 
gress to insert the word “male” in the XIVth 
Amendment. It was like a trumpet-call. Al- 
most as soon as she could pack her bag she was 
on her way East to arouse her old associates to 
battle. 

It was a scattered and lukewarm membership 
now, one in which the problems left by the 
war and the question of the fate of the negro 
were much more vital than the question of 
woman’s right to the ballot. But under Miss 
Anthony’s vigorous handling things were 
quickly set in motion. It was a tacit acknowl- 
edgement of the fact that the program of 1848 
no longer had campaign material in it that led 
the leaders to reorganize under a new name— 
The American Equal Rights Association. Into 
the movement hundreds now came who before 
the war had felt no interest in it, or perhaps had 
even strongly opposed it. They were pricked 
by the idea of the word male in the Constitution 
of the United States, humiliated at the idea of 
the suffrage given to the negro and not to the 
women. Julia Ward Howe confesses in her 
reminiscences that the thing that startled her 
out of her content with the relations of man and 
woman was their refusal to give women the 
ballot when it was given to the negro. She was 
going over this when a call came to attend a 
meeting in behalf of woman's suffrage. Lucy 
Stone was among those present, and Mrs. 
Howe went through an experience at that meet- 
ing which came to be very common in the next 
few years to American women—and that was a 
complete overthrow of the prejudices which 
they had formed in the ’40’s and 'so's against 
the leaders in the woman's rights movement, 
particularly Lucy Stone and Susan B. An- 
thony. Mrs. Howe says that when she looked 
into Mrs. Stone's sweet, womanly face and 
heard her earnest voice, she recognized how 
false her imaginary dislike had been. "There 
is another point made by Mrs. Howe in her 
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account of her entrance into the suffrage work, 
which explains unquestionably why a large 
number of women joined the new association 
who before could not have been persuaded 
to go into it. 


“One of the comforts which I found in the new 
association was the relief which it afforded me from a 
sense of isolation and eccentricity. For years past I 
had felt strongly impelled to lend my voice to the con- 
victions of my heart. I had done this in a way, from 
time to time, always with the feeling that my course 
in so doing was held to call for apology and explana- 
tion by the men and women with whose opinions I had 
hitherto been familiar. 1 now found a sphere of ac- 
tion in which this mode of expression no longer ap- 
peared singular or eccentric, but simple, natural, and, 
under the circumstances, inevitable." 


Although the Equal Rights Association 
started off with much enthusiasm and many 
new recruits, it at once was evident that the 
sources from which Miss Anthony felt she had 
a right to expect strongest support were luke- 
warm or frankly hostile—these were the old 
Anti-Slavery Society and the Republican party. 
The former declared its work was done. Its 
leaders, Garrison, Phillips and others opposed 
merging it into the Equal Rights Association, 
and thev expressed their doubt of the wisdom 
of combining negro suffrage and woman suf- 
frage. As for the Republican party, it refused 
to consider such an effort. It was ‘the 
negro's hour." To attempt too much was to 
lose all. 

The truth was, of course, that the Repub- 
lican party was in what it felt to be a life and 
death struggle to preserve its hold on the coun- 
try. It regarded negro suffrage as a political 
necessity. It was not unconscious that enfran- 
chising the negro was one of the most audacious 
undertakings that practical politicians ever put 
their hands to. It believed, and rightly, that 
to combine woman's suffrage with this already 
overheavy plank would be to invite ruin. 
Nearly all of the former supporters of woman's 
suffrage believed this: Sumner, Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, the Post and the Tribune. They 
plead with the women to wait—but Miss An- 
thony’s scorn for expediency, compromise, pa- 
tience, the thing that can be done, was burning. 
She would neither listen nor hold, and if the 
Republicans would not heed she would go to 
the Democrats! ` 

It was not long before the opposition of the 
leading Republicans to joining the two causes 
began to tell on the enthusiasm of the women. 
Why not wait—why imperil negro suffrage— 
why ruin the party to which the great majority 
of them were now tied by the experiences of the 
war? And thus a break began in the new asso- 
ciation. It was hastened by the reckless alli- 
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ances into which Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton rushed. Seeing but the one thing, they 
were willing to accept any help held out to them, 
regardless of the character, the wisdom, the 
principles of the helper. The most fantastic 
alliance they made was with George Francis 
Train. 

In the fall of 1867 the two women went to 
Kansas to campaign in favor of an amendment 
to the state constitution giving the ballot to 
women. It was the first time such a measure 
had been put before a state and the women right- 
fully felt that its success would be of great im- 
portance. Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell 
had made a canvass of the state in the interests 
of the amendment in the spring and found so 
strong a feeling in favor of it that they returned 
thinking it certain of success, but later compli- 
cations set in. The Kansas Republicans began 
to realize that two amendments of such radical 
character were a heavy load. The Eastern 
Republicans, Greeley, Tilton, e/ al., urged them 
not to imperil the chance of negro suffrage. As 
soon as Miss Anthony learned the turn inopin- 
ion, she and Mrs. Stanton hastened to the 
state. For a month they campaigned under 
every possible difficulty: short funds, Repub- 
lican opposition, negro opposition, physical 
hardships of the most wearing sort, and, worst 
of all, a growing conviction that they were not 
gaining ground. "Then it was that George 
Francis Train, a spectacular, erratic and 
wealthy adventurer in industry and politics, 
a Democrat, young, handsome and brilliant, 
a self-nominated candidate for the pres- 
idency, wired that he was ready to join 
their campaign, that he would pay his own ex- 
penses and that he believed he could win every 
Democratic vote in Kansas for them. They 
did not hesitate. If the Republicans would not 
support them, they were ready to ally themselves 
with the Democrats. Taking a fresh start, the 
two women and Mr. Train spent another 
month stumping the state. The work was kept 
up until election, when both amendments were 
defeated. However, 09,000 votes were cast for 
Woman's Suffrage. 

Mr. Train was not a whit dismayed and he 
now offered to pay all the expenses of an East- 
ward lecture tour if they would make it. Many 
of their best friends implored them not to do 
this, but they probably took real satisfaction in 
flouting Republican advice and at Mr. Train's 
expense lectured their way to New York. To 
one who traces their doings from this day, it is 
a genuine relief to know that by Mr. Train’s 
generosity their trip was made luxurious—so 
little luxury ever came plucky “Susan B.’s” 
way! 


MARIA MITCHELL 
Photographed by Sarony, М. Y., about 1865. 


Furnished by Lydia S. Н inchman, Philadelphia 


Although it is as an astronomer that Maria Mitchell is best known, she deserves more to be remem- 
bered as a great teacher. Her contempt for smatterings, her genuineness in all relations, her simplicity 
and gentleness were strong factors in establishing the character of the young institution. Maria Mitchell is 
the only American woman whose name appears in the list of the great inscribed on the Boston Public Library 
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Doubtful as many of their friends were of 
the lecture tour, they felt still more doubtful 
about an alliance made with Mr. Train imme- 
diately on their return to New York. This was 
in the editing and publishing of a weekly jour- 
nal, The Revolution, devoted to the interests 
of women, but in which, in return for supply- 
ing money until it was on a paving basis, Mr. 
Train and David Melliss of the New York 
World were to have space to express their 
opinions. 

The genesis of The Revolution had been as 
unexpected as all Mr. Train’s undertakings. 
The story is well told in Ida Husted Harper’s 
* Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony,” on 
which the author has depended for her facts 
in regard to Miss Anthony. According. to 
Mrs. Harper, one evening, in a Kansas town, 
Mr. Train had greeted his audience by saving: 

“When Miss Anthony gets back to New 
York she is going to start a woman suffrage 
paper. Its name is to be The Revolution: its 
motto, “Men, their rights and nothing more; 
women, their rights and nothing less" This 
paper is to be a weekly, price $2.00 per year; 
its editors, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Parker 
Pillsbury; its proprietor, Susan B. Anthony. 
Let everybody subscribe for it.’ 

“Miss Anthony was dumb-founded. Dur- 
ing the long journey that day, he had asked her 
why the equal rights people did not have a pa- 
per and she had replied that it was not for lack 
of brains, but wantof money. *Willnot Greeley 
and Beecher and Phillips and Tilton advance 
the money?’ ‘No; they say this is the negro’s 
hour and no time to advocate woman suffrage.’ 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘I will give you the money.’ 
She had not taken him seriously and was 
amazed when he made this public statement 
announcing name, price, edition, motto and 
everything complete.” 

The Revolution was started early in January, 
1868. The first 10,000 copies were sent out 
under the frank of a Congressman and the day 
it appeared Mr. Train announced he was going 
to England! He promised continued interest 
and support, but the first thing he did on the 
other side was to get himself arrested for a 
Fenian speech, and the first year of The 
Revolution. the chief backer spent in jail! 
But Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton were 
not daunted; they threw themselves into edi- 
torial work with their usual vigor and also 
with their usual lack of discretion. From 
the first the paper fairly spit fire. Its con- 
tempt for those who disagreed with it on the 
advisability of insisting that woman's suffrage 
be linked with negro suffrage, their downright 
refusal to consider expediency and compro- 
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mise as anything but cowardice, their calm 
assumption that ‘‘causes” can be lumped and 
put though ew Мос, their generous plunges 
to the assistance of all sorts and conditions of 
sufferers without much scrutiny of the merits 
of the case, kept their friends in alarm, and 
their enemies in courage. If this was woman 
in politics! 

Nothing was so unfortunate as the position 
they took in The Revolution on two or three 
especially conspicuous and tragic domestic scan- 
dals. By the indiscretion with which they es- 
poused the woman’s side in these cases, they 
gave material to their critics with which to re- 
vive the anti-bellum charge that they were teach- 
ing ‘free love.” It was an unjust charge, but the 
feeling was so strong against “making divorce 
easy," as itwas called, that openly expressed ap- 
proval of a revolting wife aroused unreasoning 
bitterness. Now, Mrs. Stanton was not only 
frank in her advocacy of divorce—she was reck- 
less; and Miss Anthony could be depended upon 
for backing. Every time the question came up 
in The Revolution it widened the dissatisfaction 
in their party. Moreover, to meet the objection 
to universal suffrage—man and woman, black 
and white—that it would suddenly inject an 
enormous, ignorant mass into the electorate 
and thereby endanger popular government, 
The Revolution had come out for ‘educated 
suffrage." To a very large number of their 
men supporters this was the last straw. 

The dissatisfaction with their leadership was 
first publicly voiced in May, 1869, at the third 
anniversary of the Equal Rights Association, 
when it was suggested that since they had 
abandoned the principles of the association on 
universal suffrage, they be asked to withdraw. 
The suggestion was quickly talked down, but 
on its heels the ‘‘free-love” bugaboo was 
raised by a resolution that the association dis- 
own all sympathy with the idea. Thus the two 
chief criticisms were at last crystallized in open 
session of the Equal Rights Association. It 
seemed impossible to Mrs. Stanton, Miss An- 
thony and their friends that the two factions 
should work together longer. "They immedi- 
ately formed a new society—the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, of which Mrs. 
Stanton was the first president. A few months 
later the more conservative element organized 
the American Woman's Suffrage Association, 
of which Henry Ward Beecher was made presi- 
dent. Into this association went Lucy Stone 
and many more of the earlier associates of Miss 
Anthony. It was bv this group that the 
Woman's Journal of Boston was founded in 
1870. 

A situation was thus created in the move- 


MARY A. LIVERMORE 


From a photograph by Hardy oj Boston, taken about 1870 and furnished through the courtesy 
oj her daughter, Mrs. John О. Norris of Melrose, Mass. 


Mrs. Livermore's first active interest in Woman's Rights dated from the refusal of the Harvard 


College authorities in the '3o's to admit her as a student. 


Although she wrote and spoke much 


on the subject, it was not until after the war that she counted suffrage as опе of the rights. In 


1869 she founded a woman suffrage paper in Chicago. 


When the division in the ranks of the 


suffragists came, she joined the conservative branch and in 1870 went to Boston as editor-in- 


chief of The Woman's Journal. 


conducted her agitation in strict harmony with the interests of the Republican party. 


She remained active in suffrage work to her death, but always 


The 


most notable achievement of Mrs. Livermore's life was her work in the Chicago branch of the 
Sanitary Commission 


ment not unlike that which exists in England 
to-day. The new party declared in its consti- 
tution and in its new organ that it proposed to 
devote itself to the “orderly and efficient" prose- 
cution of the suffrage movement and to avoid 
all entangling political alliances. This is prac- 
tically the stand of conservative advocates of 
woman suffrage in England to-day, who say in 
their organ, The Englishwoman, edited by Lady 


Balfour, Lady Strachey and others, that they 
propose to present their cause in *'convincing 
and moderate form" and to support no partic- 
ular party. Miss Anthony and her friends 
could be depended upon, like Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her friends, to employ any method which 
they thought would attract attention and make 
any alliance which promised help. 

It is not within the scope of this article to at- 
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tempt to follow these two organizations. The 
point for us here is simply that by 1870 the 
Woman’s Rights Movement, begun in 1848, 
had developed into a Woman’s Suffrage Move- 
ment of such extent that it was possible to form 
two great National societies with branches and 
sub-branches in the majority of the states 
(nineteen states 


admirably worked out by Francis Minor, of 
St. Louis, was immediately adopted by the more 
militant of the two suffrage societies and for the 
next five years every conceivable means was 
employed to secure legislative and judicial recog- 
nition and confirmation. The first move of 
importance was a memorial presented to Con- 

gress by Victoria 


were represented 
in the first soci- 


Woodhull, pray- 


ety and twenty- 
one states in the 
second), that 
each of these or- 
ganizations had 
well-defined pro- 
grams, able and 
highly respected 
leaders, and that 
though they 
might differ radi- 
cally in their 
methods of at- 
tack, their ob- 
ject was practi- 
cally the same— 
the ballot for 
women. 

Briefly out- 
lined, the cam- 
paign which the 
suffragists had 
been carrying on 
in the four years 
which had ended 
in their division 
was: 


ing that body to 
**make such 
laws . . . as 
shall be neces- 
sary and proper 
for carrying into 
execution the 
right vested by 
the Constitution 
in the citizens of 
the United States 
to vote without 
regard to sex." 
The | memorial 
was taken up 
by the judiciary 
committee of the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives. The 
majority re- 
ported that in 
their judgment 
Congress was in- 
competent to es- 
tablish the right, 
that the Consti- 
tution left it to 
the states to say 


1st, To pre- 


who should vote. 


vent the use of 
the word ‘‘male” 


T CIV From a photograph by C. D. Mosher, and loaned by her daughter 
in the XIVth Mrs. B. Bradwell Helmer, of Chicago , 


Amendment. 


MYRA BRADWELL 


It was not to 
be expected that 
this report would 
make much im- 


2nd, To make In 1869 Mrs. Bradwell, having passed the examinations and pression, partic- 
theXVthAmend- received the certificate necessary to admission to the bar of Illinois, ularly when it 


ment read: The Ws refused a license on the ground that being a married woman 
я she had not the right to make contracts. Mrs. Bradwell carried 
her case to the Supreme Court, claiming that her rights as a 


right of citizens 


was accompan- 
ied by a minority 


of the United citizen of the United States guaranteed by the XIVth Amendment report arguing 
States to vote had been violated. The court held the practice of law was not the opposite. 
shall not be de- ne of the privileges which the Constitution guarantees, but one The National 


nied or abridged 
7 ‚ оп ac- 
count of race, 
sex, color or previous condition of servitude. 

They had failed in both. 

But before the passage of the XVth Amend- 
ment a new line of possible approach to their 
goal had been laid out. This was to prove that 
under the XIVth Amendment they had already 
the right to vole. ‘This interesting proposition, 


which was left to each state to regulate. Several years later the 
same court which refused her application, unsolicited sent her 
a license 


Association paid 
no attention to 
it, but continued 
to declare that women already had the right to 
the ballot, that since they had it they ought to 
exercise it; that is, the organization really called 
on its members to vote willy-nilly. ‘‘ The obliga- 
tion is laid upon you,” it told them, “(о accept 
or reject the duties of citizenship, and to your 
own conscience and your God you must answer 


—- 
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if the future legislation of this country shall fall 
short of the demands of justice and equality.” 

The response to this call was general. All 
over the country women determined to try to 
vote. Sometimes they succeeded—sometimes 
they passed the registrar and were stopped by 
the inspector; again the registrars held them 
back. Ош of 
these attempts 
came a series of 
most interesting 
lawsuits, which 
resulted in set- 
tling definitely 
that under this 
government the 
ballot is not a 
natural right, 
moreover, that 
it is not one of 
those privileges 
which the Con- 
stitution guaran- 
tees—but that it 
is a political 
privilege given 
as a state be- 
lieves wise. 

'The first of 
these suits came 
out of an at- 
tempt to vote 
made in the Dis- 
trict of Colum- 
bia by some fif-_ 
ty women. They 
were refused. 
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Among these was Susan B. Anthony herself. 

*Women already Citizens and therefore 
Voters," had been Miss Anthony's text from 
the hour she had read Mr. Minor's argument 
and she had been watching for the time when 
she should be long enough at her home in 


: Rochester to test her claim. That happened 


in the fall of ^72. 
She not only reg- 
istered, but she 
persuaded some 
fifty other wo- 
men to do the 
same. The ex- 
citement over 
the registration 
produced a great 
stir in Rochester 
and frightened 
all but fifteen of 
the women from 
voting, but fif- 
teen did vote. 
'Two weeks later 
these fifteen 
women were ar- 
rested for having 
voted without 
the legal right, 
and the Inspect- 
ors who had per- 
mitted it were 
also arrested. A 
true bill of in- 
dictment was 
found against 
them all. 


On the ground 
that they had 
been denied a 
natural right 
guaranteed by 
the Constitution 
they brought 
suit against the 
Board of In- 
spectors. The 
case, which was 
carried to the 
Supreme Court 
of the United 
States, was lost, the court holding that the 
right to vote was not a natural but a political 
right, and that declaring a person a citizen 
as the XIVth Amendment did, was not 
making him a voter. 'The decision was not 
taken as final, however, and at various points 
women decided to attempt to exercise the fran- 
chise in the presidential election of 1872. 


ward pioneer movement. 


ESTHER MORRIS—PIONEER SUFFRAGIST 
OF WYOMING 


From a photograph courteously loaned by her son, Robert C. 
Morris oj Green River, Wyoming 


It would be difficult to find a more typical woman pioneer of 
the nineteenth century than Mrs. Morris. 
enough to the Revolution to feel its inspiration. 
all the liberal intellectual movements which followed. She worked 
out a successful independent career and later joined the West- 
In each community in which she 
settled she was a forceful advocate of new ideas and a determined 
apostle of law, order and progress. 

holds in the history of Wyoming 


It was not un- 
til the next June 
that the trial 
came off. Miss 
Anthony em- 
ployed her time 
in making capi- 
tal for her cause 
out of the fresh 
interest in the 
question which 
her arrest had 
aroused. “15 it 
a crime for a 
United States citizen to vote?” was the title of 
the lecture which she delivered far and near, 
much to the disgust of those who opposed her 
and who called her a ‘‘corruptionist”’ for trying 
to influence public opinion before her trial. The 
charge did not worry Susan—any more than 
the fact that she was under arrest. Indeed, she 
took pains to show her defiance by appearing 


She was born near 
She shared in 


She deserves the place she 
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in Rochester for the spring city election, and 
voting again! 

_ The trial, which was held at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., was a summary affair. The opposing 
attorneys made their arguments, the judge 
read a written opinion, evidently prepared be- 
forehand, in which he reiterated what had 
already been declared by the Supreme Court, 
that the regulation of suffrage was a state's 
right. He then instructed the jury to bring in 
a charge of guilty and ordered the clerk to 
record it. He even refused that the jury be 
polled. Miss Anthony's indignation was 
boundless. She declared that she had not had 
a fair trial. Her counsel asked for a new trial, 
but this was denied. The only consolation 
Miss Anthony had was telling the Court what 
she thought of him and his procedure, which she 
succeeded in doing in spite of his repeated 
declaration: “The Court cannot allow the 
prisoner to go on,” “The prisoner must sit 
down,” etc. 

She was sentenced to pay a fine of $100.00 
and costs, and she answered back: 

“May it please your honor, I will never pay 
a dollar of your unjust penalty. All the stock 
in trade I possess is a debt of $10,000 incurred 
by publishing my paper— Гле Revolution—the 
sole object of which was to educate all women 
to do precisely as I have done, rebel against 
your man-made, unjust, unconstitutional forms 
of law, which tax, fine, imprison and hang 
women, while denying to them the right to rep- 
resentation in the government; and I will 
work on with might and main to pay every dol- 
lar of that honest debt, but not a penny shall go 
to this unjust claim. And I shall earnestly and 
persistently continue to urge all women to the 
practical recognition of the old revolutionary 
maxim, ‘Resistance to tyranny is obedience 
to God.” 

But she was not to have the satisfaction of 
going to prison, for the Judge said: 

“Madam, the Court will not order you to 
stand committed until the fine is paid." 

The fine never was paid, nor was that of the 
inspectors who were likewise found guilty and 
fined. Miss Anthony’s counsel appealed to 
Congress to remit the fine on the grounds that 
she had been denied the right to a trial by jury, 
but the appeal was denied and there the case 
rested. As for the inspectors, refusing to pay 
their fine, they were imprisoned for a week— 
a week in which they were feasted and ap- 
plauded by the suffragists of Rochester—and 
at the end pardoned by President Grant. 

Miss Anthony was, of course, chagrined with 
the rather farcical outcome of her attempt to 
assert what she honestly believed to be her right 


under the Constitution, but she did not cease 
her agitation on that line until, in 1875, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States laid down an 
elaborate dictum confirming the several previ- 
ous decisions. ‘This was in a suit brought by 
Mrs. Minor of St. Louis, the wife of the man 
who had in the first place worked out the argu- 
ment. Mrs. Minor, in October, 1872, tried to 
register. She was refused and thereupon she 
brought suit against the Registrar. 

The question argued in the Supreme Court of 
the state was whether, since the adoption of the 
XIVth Amendment, a woman who is a citizen 
of the United States and of the state of Mis- 
souri is a voter in that state, notwithstanding 
the provision of the Constitution and laws of 
the state, which confined the right of suffrage 
to men alone. The court decided that she was 
not. Mrs. Minor then carried her case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States where it 
was promptly taken up, and in March, 1875, 
the opinion was pronounced by Chief Justice 
Waite, himself a believer in Woman's Suftrage. 

According to this opinion it had not needed 
the XIVth Amendment to make women citizens. 
They had always been considered so by the 
legislative and judicial bodies of the United 
States. The direct question was not of their 
citizenship but whether voting was one of the 
“privileges” guaranteed by the Constitution to 
citizens. The court showed that the framers 
of the Constitution did not attempt to define 
who should vote in the various states which 
went into the Union. It left that to the states, 
and in no one of them were all the male citizens 
allowed to vote. In one of them (New Jersey) 
women were given the suffrage. Such was the 
state control over the suffrage that in 1807 this 
right was withdrawn by the legislature of New 
Jersey. The Federal Government could not 
prevent this, for New Jersey had complete con- 
trol of matters of suffrage within her borders. 

“Tf the courts can consider any question set- 
tled this is one," the opinion went оп. “For 
ninety vears the people have acted upon the 
idea that the Constitution when it conferred 
citizenship did not necessarily confer the right 
of suffrage.” Being unanimously of this opin- 
ion, the Supreme Court confirmed the judgment 
of the lower court. 

But while the organized militant suffragists 
had been staking everything on this short cut to 
the ballot through the XIVth Amendment, suf- 
frage had come naturally and because it was 
obviously of political value in two territories of 
the Union, Wyoming and Utah. In the former 
the women's votes were needed to help keep 
order, in the latter, the Mormons needed them 
to outnumber the Gentiles. 


MARY CLEMMER-AMES-HUDSON 


From a photograph taken by Notman of Boston, about 1870, and furnished through the 
courtesy of her husband, Edmund Hudson, of Hartjord, Ct. 


Mary Clemmer's “Woman’s Letters from Washington,” contributed to the New York Jnde- 
pendent from March, 1866, to her death in 1882, are her chief claim to remembrance, though she 


ublished three novels and one volume of verse. 


She was the first woman, so far as the writer 


nows, to “earn $5,000 a year” in journalism—a fact which made a deep impression at the time 


The usual explanation given for the adoption 
of women suffrage in Wyoming is that it was a 
“joke,” but I think the documents show some- 
thing more. Wyoming at the time of the adop- 
tion of the territorial constitution had less 
than 10,000 inhabitants. "There was the usual 
large percentage of lawless, reckless men 
found in pioneer towns, and they exercised their 
power of terrorizing to thefull. Now, at South 
Pass City, the county seat of one of the most 


populous of the Wyoming counties, there lived 
a fearless, able :woman of ss, Mrs. Esther 
Morris. She had had a hard full-life. Born in 
New York state, she had been self-supporting 
at eleven, and at twenty-eight, when she had 
married, she had an independent business. 
Left a widow with one child, she had migrated 
to Illinois. Marrying again, she had moved to 
Wyoming. Resolute, intelligent, a woman 
accustomed to taking into her own hands any 
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GRACE GREENWOOD (SARAH JANE LIPPINCOTT) 


Enlarged jrom a carte-de-visite photograph by Brady, Washington, D. C., in the collection of 
Frederick H. Meserve, New York 


'The most distinguished newspaper correspondence done in this country by women belongs to 

the war and after-war period and came from Washington. In this group of correspondents 

Grace Greenwood was a leader—less because of the value of what she wrote than because of 
the novelty of a woman succeeding in journalism as early as she did 
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difficult situation she faced, she said summarily 
that the thing needed to keep order in Wyoming 
was woman’s suffrage. Among her townsmen 
was a vigorous citizen, Col. W. H. Bright. 
Col. Bright had a great respect for the superior 
education and judgment of both Mrs. Moore 
and of his own wife, and when they proposed to 
him that he introduce into the territorial legis- 
lature a bill giving women the ballot he con- 
sented. The bill was prepared then in all seri- 
ousness, probably by Mrs. Moore, at least with 
her help. It met much ridicule in debate, and 
Mr. Bright seems to have carried on a lively 
campaign in its interests, using whatever argu- 
ment he thought would appeal to the man 
whose vote was solicited, without much atten- 
tion to its soundness. One argument he is 
credited with using with the hesitating members 
of his own party, the Democratic, was to vote 
for it that the party might get the credit, that it 
could not pass since the Governor, a Republi- 
can, of course, would veto it. At all events the 
bill was passed and it is certain that portion 
of the votes cast for it were by men convinced 
that Wyoming needed the women’s votes. The 
Governor, John A. Campbell, hesitated over 
the signing. There is a romantic story that he 
finally put his name to the bill because of the 
strong suffrage sentiments of a lady in Mis- 
souri to whom he had been attached and whom 
he had promised when he left her that if he ever 
could do anything to aid her favorite cause he 
would. The lady tells the writer that there 
was no such promise made her so far as she 
now remembers. Those who were inconsulta- 
tion with Governor Campbell at the time say 
that he signed the bill finally with much mis- 
giving and because he saw that it might become 
of political force and importance to the Repub- 
licans, as it unquestionably proved. The 
women used the vote in the interests of law and 
order. Моо er, they made a good record for 
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themselves as jurors, and as for Mrs. Moore, she 
was appointed a justice of the peace and admin- 
istered the law for a term so vigorously as to 
make a deep impression on the community, 
which was anything but peaceable in its in- 
stincts. 

By 1875, then, the advocates of woman suffrage 
had before them a clear path. ‘The question of 
their constitutional right to suffrage had been 
cleared up. Two direct paths were open to 
them, one a XVIth Amendment, similar to the 
XVth, forbidding the denial of suffrage on ac- 
count of sex, the second was to persuade state 
legislatures to strike the word **male" from 
their constitutions. To help them in this latter 
undertaking they had suffrage at work in two 
territories. ‘They were splendidly organized. 
They had the platform for the taking. They had 
an increasing number of educated women to 
assist them. It remained to persuade a major- 
ity of both men and women that their votes 
were needed. 

To sum up, we may say that this country 
started out on the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century with an Emancipated Women in the 
field, that is, if we concede that emancipation 
means freedom to work untrammeled for those 
things which you believe are for your best good. 
Higher education, professional education, in- 
dustrial freedom, the right to the press and the 
platform, freedom to agitate for the ballot or for 
anything else she wanted, washers. What would 
she make of this emancipation? Would she 
use it to develop her rights to the full? Did 
she care enough for them to make the long, 
steady effort which must always be made to 
perfect new undertakings? What would her 
emancipation if completed make of her? Was 
the woman to be produced under the new order 
of things to be an improvement on the woman 
she succeeded? What would she gain? What 
would she lose ? 


The second part of this series ol arlicles will begin in the winter oj 1910-1911, and will deal 
The Emancipated American Woman.’ 


with “ 


A STORY OF LOVE VERSUS CARDS 


HOW HORATIUS KEPT THE BRIDGE 


BY EMERY 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


POTTLE 


BY H. 5. POTTER 


ON’T work too hard to-day, dearie,” 
said Mrs. Finley with the marital air 
of propriety as she poured—very 
delicately to protect the lace ruffles at 

her sleeves—her husband's second cup of coffee. 

“Why not, honey?” asked Finley with the 
slightly fatuous smile of the still recently wed. 
“I’m quite big and strong.” 

Little Mrs. Finley laughed in an excess of 
mirth. She always found her husband's 
humor quite irresistible. ‘You’re so ridicu- 
lous,” she returned when she had in a measure 
straightened her face. “I don't mean that 
you are a little puny thing! But you know 
the Purdys are coming in to-night to teach us 
Bridge, and I don’t want you to be all tired out. 
Do you see, strong man?” Р 

“Oh, bother,” replied Finley, glancing at 
his watch and rising quickly, with the uncom- 
promising matutinal air of the commuter who 
allows nothing short of murder or sudden death 
to keep him from the 8.40. “Must we?” 

His wife’s face clouded in disappointment, 
not so much in disappointment for herself as 
forhim. ‘But, dearie,” she began flutteringly 
in staccato, “I thought vou wanted to learn. 
When the Purdys suggested it, vou said at once 
that you—but of course if vou don't, why— 
but every one does play, vou know, and vou're 
so clever at games. Several times we've had 
to decline invitations because we didwt. But 
if vou'd rather not, I can write Mrs. Purdy a 
nole saving that " 

* Of course not, hon," generously interrupted 
Finley, putting his arms about his wife's waist 
and leading her out into the hall. ‘Don’t 
vou do anything of the kind. I'd like to learn 
all right. I only thought that it was going to 
spoil one of our nice little evenings together.” 

Mrs. Finley flushed delightfully in her un- 
alloved pleasure. ** Dear," she murmured, rub- 
hing her cheek against her husband's coat. 
“But we mustn’t be selfish, must we? And 
the Purdvs are nice.” 


» 
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“Oh, ves, the Purdys are nice. We'll enjoy 
it first-rate, but ” and here he whispered 
something which is not worth recording but 
which gave Mrs. Finley the happiest of days, 
despite the tragedy of the bursting of the boiler 
of the kitchen range. 

She ran down to the gate, after he had said 
his last good-by, to call excitedly, ‘Horace, 
don’t forget to bring home some cards and some 
of those little white pads they use to mark on!” 

The Finleys belonged to that class of society 
known as “пісе young married people." They 
lived in Montclair in a very modern, very 
pretty little rented villa, which was very ‘newly 
and brilliantly furnished with wedding pres- 
ents. Horace Finley was a corporation lawyer; 
his associates referred to him as a straight- 
forward, keen, clever young fellow **with good 
prospects.” As for his wife, she was not un- 
like a certain hardy variety of small pink rose 
which blossoms from spring to autumn, And 
as one does not reasonably expect from the 
rose-bush anything save roses, Finlev, like 
the majority of hard-working, sharp-brained 
American husbands wedded to such blossoms, 
demanded no more than he got. He had 
fallen desperately in love with hi. simple Hower, 
and, as he speedily became to her the sun of 
heaven, they were married without delay. He 
was still delightfully in love, and, for such was 
his nature, whatever inevitable cooling of his 
ardor time might bring about, it would never 
occur to him to be other than an entirely 
faithful husband. So then, as marriages go, 
the Finleys, in their suburban cottage, with 
youth, good looks, and an adequate income, 
had, it seemed, not come too inadvisedlv into 
the holy estate. 

That evening. after the Purdvs had gone, 
Finley and his wife lingered on a few moments 
in the dining-room to “talk it over," as she 
said, before shutting up the house. He was 
eating a final sandwich. 

*] think perhaps there's a little too much 
mustard," remarked Mrs. Finley somewhat 
anxiouslv. 


— eee 
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“I shouldn't say so, Dora." 

‘They seemed to like them, didn't they?” 

“Purdy ate six. I don't believe he found 
them unpleasing." 

*Did he? Well, I hope so. It's a new 
recipe. It was quite pleasant, don't you think 
so?" She came over to him and sat on the 
arm of his chair. “It is so nice having our 
own home and—and all, isn't it?” 

“You bet it is, honey. There isn't a sweeter 
little home nor a sweeter little home-wife in the 
world.” 

** Oh, Horace! 
of the game, dear?" 

*Oh, I don't know. I didn't think too 
much of it. Га rather play poker. Still, it’s 
a good game, I should say, when vou get onto 
it. The Purdvs aren't very good teachers, at 
least so it seemed to me. How did you like 
it?” 

“I think it’s awfully hard. I used to play 
euchre quite well, but it isn't at all like it. 
But of course no one plays that now. Every- 
one plays Bridge; it must be a good game or 
everyone wouldn't like it so. The Clarkes 
and the Grants play all the time. The other 
day when I called there they were so excited 
over it that they wouldn’t talk at all except 
when they were—what do you call it?—dummy. 
I think it is silly to play a game where you 
don’t talk, don’t you? 1 think that’s half of 
the fun, talking.” 

“If you play for high stakes you probably 
have to keep your mind on the thing, and con- 
versation doesn’t aid in that,” said Finley, 
judicially. “105 a game you can lose a lot by, 
I see.” 

“Mrs. Purdy said I'd have won fifteen 
dollars to-night if we'd been playing for 
money." "There was a regretful note in her 
voice. “I didn't quite see how. What did 
she mean about that finessing which she kept 
talking of all the time, Horace?" 

“ Horace?” 

“Eh?” Finley roused with a start. 

“What did she?” 

“What did she what?” he asked vaguely. 

* Oh, you're so provoking. I don't believe 
you took the least interest in the game.” 

“Yes, I did, dear, honest. I was just think- 
ing about something that happened at the 
office to-day. What was it you asked?” 

“That old office! Now I won’t tell you.” 

Finley kissed her good-naturedly. ‘You 
little gambler,” he smiled. “Come along to 
bed—it’s eleven. I'll buy a book on Bridge in 
town and we'll study it out together." 

“How lovely!” cried Mrs. Finley. 
love doing things with one’s husband. 


What did vou think 


“T do 
There 


is such a lot of women who aren’t at all com- 
panions to their husbands. And we'll be so 
brilliant when we go to the Purdys’ to play 
next week, won’t we?” 

As she fell off to sleep Finley heard her 


murmur dreamily—“‘I wish I knew what 
that finesse thing .. 
was." 
II 


GRADUALLY they fell into the habit of meet- 
ing twice a week for Bridge that winter—the 
Finlevs and the Purdvs. They called them- 
selves facetiously the ‘‘Green-Gamblers” and 
declared a club in which every member was 
an officer. Purdy, by reason of his seniority, 
was the “High Green-Gambler”; Finlev, “the 
Keeper of the Green ”—though the significance 
of the title was somewhat vague; Mrs. Purdy, 
“First Gamboless," and Mrs. Finley, ** Queen 
of Hearts." It was all very pleasant and 
friendlv, though not preciselv exciting, except 
perhaps to Mrs. Finlev, who took the most 
feverish interest in the card nights and often 
lay awake afterwards helplessly puzzling over 
the possibilities of what she might have done 
and had not. 

The Purdys considered that they played 
exceptionally well. Purdy was a heavy, good- 
humored, stubborn gentleman who had con- 

structed for himself a system of play quite un- 
like any others. And this system he had 
successfully inculcated in his wife, who be- 
lieved her partner in life, as in cards, to be 
infallible. They played slowly and labor- 
iously and argued a great deal. As Mrs. 
Purdy was unfortunately very deaf, the argu- 
ments at times were of a heated character, 
owing to the fact that she very often mis- 
interpreted the situation and was likely to 
ruin an entire hand in serene unconsciousness 
that her poor ears had played her false. Mrs. 
Finley, being of a naturally timid nature, 
played accordingly, and suffered agonies in 
the fear of doing what she called “ће wrong 
thing." As she was, regrettably, almost en- 
tirely lacking in that intangible quality known 
as ''card-sense," it was only bv accident that 
she ever achieved “Ше right thing." Finley 
took the bi-weekly recreations calmly, and 
since they were not of a sort to drain resources 
of his nerves, was content to please his wife 
and enjoy the society of his neighbors. He 
quickly mastered the rudiments of the game, 
to be sure, and if there had been any incentive 
to further progress, he would have advanced 
rapidly. As it was, he regarded the game 
tolerantly and unambitiously. They fixed the 
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stakes at an infinitesimal sum—‘‘to make it 
interesting"—and kept a running score; so 
there was no danger of frightful loss,——though 
of this Mrs. Finley was by no means sure. 
"Anvway, dear," as she repeatedly said to 
Finley, “it is so nice that we know how to 
play Bridge, isn’t it?” 

And to this he would always reply good- 
humoredly, “Yes, darling. I like anything 
that amuses you.” 

“Oh, you're such a comfort, dearest.” 

In March it became necessary for Finley to 
make the long journey to the Coast. There 
were affairs of business of grave importance 
which he, in company with three or four others, 
had personally to investigate in California and 
Washington. It was to be a quick, hard, 
vital trip in which there could be no question 
of accompanying wives. He talked it over 
long and seriously with Mrs. Finlev, showing 
her the impracticability of her devoted societv, 
his utter desolation at leaving her, and, in the 
end, finally succeeded in convincing her of the 
wisdom of her going South to her mother for his 
six weeks of absence. 

They parted in connubial despondency of 
soul. 

Little did Finlev dream of the results of 
that journey, results so entirely apart from its 
original significance that the most astute 
student of matrimonial psychology coule not 
have divined their soul in a clairvoyant state. 
Less did little Mrs. Finley, repining sadly in 
Florida and living entirely for her husband's 
daily letter. How, indeed, could she guess 
the tragedy lurking in the innocent extract 
from a letter which she read to her mother: 
* Horace says that they play Bridge all the 
time, mother, when they aren't busy and that 
he likes it so much better than he used to. 
Isn't it nice that he learned to play this winter? 
I'm so glad they have a nice way of passing 
the time." 
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“ИНЕ?!” yawned Finley in deep weary 
relief, “Pm glad that's over and that they're 
gone.” 

It was the week after his return from the 
West; the Purdys had come in to play, as they 
cordially termed it, *a good old reunion 
Bridge." The evening had lagged unaccount- 
ably; the guests had been more than usually 
contentious; Mrs. Purdy’s hardness of hearing 
seemed in the past weeks to have verged on 
stony deafness; and Mrs. Finley, seized by a 
trepidation more than normal, had plaved 
a kind of Bridge which even she felt 


wasn’t ‘‘nearly as good as she could have 
played.” 

“Why, dear!” gasped Mrs. Finley in imme- 
diate distress. ‘Why, dear!” 

“Oh, well, darling, Purdy is a good fellow 
and all that, but he plays such rotten Bridge. 
And as for poor deaf Mrs. Purdy—it’s hopeless. 
She thought my no-trumper was clubs and 
played it so—after I'd got sore throat yelling 
at her.” 

Mrs. Finley’s forehead contracted in pained 
bewilderment. “But I thought Mr. Purdy 
plaved very nicely, Horace.” 

“Well, he doesn't. He can’t play at all. 
And he’s so stubborn that you can’t tell him 
anything." 

“He plays much better than І,” meekly 
rejoined his wife. 

Finley coughed apologetically. “Darling, 
he’s played a great deal longer than you, you 
see. When you have had his experience, 
you'll beat the eves out of his head." 

“Do you think so? Why, Horace," mur- 
mured Mrs. Finley solemnly. 

“Of course. Why I never realized what 
this game is till I went West and played with 
those fellows on the train. Why, Dora, I felt 
like a fool. I tell you I learned a lot from 
them in six weeks. And coming home I 
bought a new book and studied it. I can see 
now that it’s a great game. There’s science 
in it. If you’re going to do a thing, you want 
to do it right. What we’re going to do is this: 
I’m going to teach you how to play, darling, 
so when we get up against really good players 
we won't look like—like two-spots.” 

"Oh, Horace! How perfectly wonderful 
you are! There just isn't anvthing vou can't 
do." 

“Oh, nonsense," grinned the  flattered 
Finley. 

“Well, its true," stoutly contended Mrs. 
Finley, “апа I always thought Mr. Purdy 
couldn’t play much.” 

The day following, Mrs. Finley met her 
husband at the door when he came home at 
six. Her face was radiant. ‘‘Horace, dear, 
there's a note from the Clarkes. They want 
to know if we'll come in to-night and play 
Bridge. Shall we? Are vou too tired?" 

“Why, no, I guess not. Let's go, if vou 
want to. I dress before dinner. What do 
you sav?” 

“Pd love to. Dll wear my little gray chiffon, 
I think, wouldn’t vou?” 

They plaved in fours—the two Finleys, Mrs. 
Clarke and her sister, Mrs. Grant. ‘These two 
latter were portly ladies, past the flower of 
their vouth, profusely dressed, with eye-glasses 
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How Horatius Kept the Bridge: By Emery Pottle 


and imposing coiffures of artificial curls. They 
plaved Bridge with an intimidating business- 
like rapidity and extraordinary acuteness. 
They were quite polite, but their foreheads 
contracted and there was a note of asperity in 
their voices when tricks were idly lost. But if 
this attitude reacted on Finley as a mental 
stimulus, causing him to play better than 
usual, on Mrs. Finley the effect was piteous 
to behold. In the bricf space of half an hour, 
she was reduced to a state bordering on pros- 
tration not only of the nerves but also of the 
intellect. 

"Was it hearts?" she asked miserably. 
“Ought I? I suppose I ought, I have had 
such a headache all day that I could scarcely — 
I—I didn't notice what you played.” 

'* You poor dear,” chorused the two relieved 
ladies, "what a shame to make vou play! 
Edward, do you hear, Mrs. Finley has a dread- 
ful headache. You must come and cut right 
in. Mv dear, why didn't you tell us.” 

And the upshot of it was that before poor, 
bewildered, ashamed Mrs. Finley could com- 
prehend the change, she was lonesomely out- 
side watching a new game which went on for 
untold hours, it seemed to her, and during 
which time her only crumb of comfort was 
Mrs. Clarke’s “You play a nice game, Mr. 
Finley.” 

On the way home she continued to feel 
slightly aggrieved. “ОЁ course I know that I 
don’t play as well as they do,” she said resent- 
fully, “but they made me so nervous, Horace, 
playing so fast and acting as if they knew it 
all.” 

‘They play awfully well, dear,” reluctantly 
admitted Finley, ‘‘a good deal better than I do. 
You’d better study a little more before you 
play with them again. You'll be all right then." 

** I'm sorry you think I’m so bad," returned 
his wife with dignity. 

**Darling—'tisn'tthat. Youdon'tunderstand 
me.” 

“Oh! 
Horace?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Why—Horace?!”’ 

“Well, seventeen dollars, then.” 

“Why, Horace Finley! Why! I think 
that’s perfectly awful! To ask people to your 
house and then take their money. I should 
die if it happened in our house." 

* Don't worry, Dora, it's all in the game." 

Thev walked on in silence, Finlev, for the 
first time in his life, brought face to face with 
an imperfection in his little wife. “ГИ just 
have to buck up and teach her," he told him- 
self lovally. 


How much did vou lose, 
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He did make the effort, and praiseworthilv; 
but, depressing as it was to consider, he grad- 
ually was forced to the conclusion that the effort 
was hopeless. Mrs. Finley did not progress, 
or if she did make a few tentative steps for- 
ward, Finley’s own advance in the game was 
so great that her movements were to him in- 
considerable. What made it worse was that 
her interest in the cards never slackened, 
rather it intensified, and she pathetically be- 
lieved she was fast becoming a seasoned 
plaver. A new iron entered Finley's soul, 
along with the conviction that his wife would 
never learn Bridge: he became bitterly con- 
scious that it bored him to рау with her. 
Having grown into a real love for the game— 
he was genuinely fond of cards—and having 
tasted the jovs of keen plav, the weckly per- 
formances with the Green-Gamblers became 
fairly nauseating. He caught himself wishing 
that he had never learned to play any better; 
and the folly of his newly acquired wisdom, 
pleasant as it might be under proper cir- 
cumstances, was nothing to his earlier bliss- 
ful ignorance. 

Fortunately the Purdts moved away to 
another suburb in the spring and be was spared 
any decisive action on that score. But there 
remained the Clarkes and the Grants. He 
wanted to play with them, but he could not. 
He would not undergo the humiliation of 
seeing his wife slaughtered before them. So 
far from its making a holidav, it was a scene 
of pitv for them all. Naturally he could not 
go without his wife, at any rate he would not. 
So there he was. It came in the end to his 
refusing to go at all to the Clarkes when he 
and Dora were invited for Bridge. 
| "But why, darling?" complained 
Finlev. 

“Oh, I don't want to," he had to respond 
lamely. 

"I should think vou might for me, dear. 
Now the Purdys have gone I don't get any 
Bridge at all, scarcely. And I like to play 
with you.” 

“I know, dearie, I’m a brute, but I'm so 
busy these davs in the office that when I came 
home, I'm all tired out, you know." 

“You didn't use to be," retorted Mrs. 
Finley with some spirit. “And I shouldn't 
think vou'd want to hurt ker feelings. And 
vou said vourself that Mr. Clarke was a very 
important man.” 

The innocent barb to this speech scratched 
Finlev's nerves. He realized the truth of it. 
“Well, I'm not going anyway,” he finished 
crosslv. 

“Well,” supplemented Mrs. Finley, * 7 don't 


Mrs. 
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understand it. 
Bridge.” 

The one balm of Gilead for Finley was pre- 
cisely that his wife did not understand. The 
perspiration stood out in drops on his con- 
science at thought of the awful moment when 
his wife might guess that he did not want to 
play Bridge with Лех. 


I thought you liked to play 


IV 


IN August Finley was to have his vacation. 
He and his wife had talked it over and over, 
and under and under, all through the summer. 
They wanted to make it the most delightful 
month of rest and fun that any two young 
married people ever had. As she said a thou- 
sand times: “ You know, darling, it will be the 
first real vacation we have had together since 
our wedding journey. And we must be per- 
fectly happy." After changing their plans 
from mountain to lakes, from sea to plain, they 
finally definitely decided on Martha's Vine- 
yard. It was Mrs. Clarke who assisted 
materially in driving the decisive nails. “Ро 
come,” she urged on Mrs. Finley. ‘We're all 
going—we always go there. And my niece is 
coming, too. We'll have lovely Bridge. My 
niece plays a splendid game. And you and 
your husband both play." So Mrs. Finley, 
without confiding the vital reasons for change 
to her husband, settled the matter by—'' Dear, 
I don't think I want to go to the White Moun- 
tains, I've always loved Martha's Vineyard. 
We went there several times when I was a 
child, and I'd just love to go again.” 

“All right, little woman, Martha’s Vineyard 
it is for ours," said Finley amiably. 

The Finleys found the Clarkes and the 
Grants already established when they arrived. 
By a coincidence they were all at the same 
hotel, all of them, including Mrs. Clarke’s 
niece, a tall, athletic young female from 
Buffalo, who was most prepossessing of 
feature and who sailed a boat, played golf, and 
had, it appeared, won several prizes in Bridge 
tournaments. Moreover, there was also a 
freshly married little creature who had been 
at school with Mrs. Finley. It seemed 
as if the month was really to be all the Finlevs 
had demanded of it. 

* Darling," she exclaimed excitedly, 
going to be heavenly!” 

“It certainly looks good to me,” he re- 
turned heartily. 

The first afternoon toward tea-time, Mrs. 
Finley was sitting in a secluded corner of the 
veranda close to her friend. They were 
feverishly engaged in one of those kinds of 
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intimate, young-married-woman conversations 
which take place in steady, monotonous under- 
tones, dropping frequently to whispers, and 
which the male ear is never allowed to over- 
hear. Finley, coming in from a swim, was 
waylaid by Mrs. Clarke. 

“Do come and play a rubber of Bridge,” 
she urged. “We need a fourth. "There's my 
sister, and my niece and I will play. Do.” 

“Т—ту wife will be looking for me, I’m 
afraid,” he hesitated. 

* My dear man, your wife is miles deep in 
talk with her old íriend. And you can take 
my word for it that they wouldn't thank you 
to interfere." 

“Well, if that’s the case,” he laughed, “Ра 
better plav Bridge." 

It was time to dress, and little enough for it, 
when they stopped plaving. Mrs. Finley, 
from her corner, had perceived them disap- 
pointedly. She went on talking with her 
friend, but the zest had so gone out of their 
confidences that she went presently to her 
room and stayed there lonesomely till Finley 
appeared. 

“Did you have a nice game?" she asked 
rather coldly. 

“Corking!” he answered unguardedly. 
“That Miss Selby plays a magnificent game. 
I saw you and your friend were so busy 
talking that——” 

** Oh, yes," put in Mrs. Finley with a feigned 
warmth which deceived him, “I love Lulu. 
She's such a dear.” 

“Does she play, too?” 

“No, she doesn't, I believe.” 

“That’s a pity." 

Immediately after dinner, Mrs. Clarke 
bustled up to the Finleys. ‘‘Dear Mrs. Finley, 
I'm going to steal your husband. I know you 
won't mind, because you're a Bridge player 
and understand these things. We've got a 
rubber to finish!” 

“Of course not,” bravely 
Finley. ‘‘Horace, go right along. 
to talk to Lulu.” 

“But, darling, won’t you come and watch?” 
stammered the embarrassed Tinley, unused 


replied Mrs. 
I'm going 


to the ways of the true Bridge-playing 
female. 

“Do, Mrs. Finley; you can cut in, you know, 
later.” 

"[llsee. Ima little tired, but—run along, 
dear.” 


At half after nine Mrs. Finley came hur- 
riedly up to the Bridge table. “Good night," 
she essayed brightly. **Good night, dear. I'm 
going to bed. Pm really all tired out. No, 
please don't move. I won't have vou disturb 


'"'GOOD NIGHT.’ SHE ESSAYED BRIGHTLY. ‘GOOD NIGHT, DEAR. ГМ GOING TO BED. 
I'M REALLY ALL TIRED OUT '" 
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yourselves. 
away. 

It was twelve o’clock when the game was 
over, Finley stole softly to bed, trying not to 
wake his wife, who seemed in deep sleep. His 
conscience annoyed him, but underneath—or 
over—it, he was not unpleasantly aware that 
he had thoroughly enjoyed the evening’s 
battle. “By Jove, those women do ra 
well,” he reflected. **I wish Dora 

How it came about is difficult to say, but 
before a week was over it seemed to be an 
established custom that the “Big Four,” as 
they styled themselves, were to play together 
every evening. It gave Finley plenty of dis- 
comfort in the beginning, and he had a trai- 
torous feeling of deserting his wife. However, 
when Mrs. Clarke-went to the pains of arrang- 
ing especially for Mrs. Finley a second table— 
consisting of a cross old gentleman with the 
gout, a meek-eyed youth of nineteen, and her 
maiden-aunt—he saw no real reason why he 
should not accept matters as they stood, and 
get all the pleasure there was out of his nightly 
game. 

Little Mrs. Finley suffered at first in silence. 
Each evening when they retired to their room 
she would ask, in a small, patient voice, “Did 
you have a good game, dear?” 

To which Finley always replied, ‘‘Fine, 
darling. Did you?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

But as the davs went on, rebellion stalked 
in her soul. Not only did she resent never 
having an opportunity of playing with her own 
husband, but a new and sinister idea smote 
her: perhaps it was not entirely the game of 
Bridge which lured her spouse nightly from 
her side. Perhaps that Miss Selby д 
Well, Lulu had noticed it, too, and had hinted, 
the cat, two or three times, that— Of 
course, she was not jealous, but still it didn't 
look well for a man always to be leaving his 
wife. And others in the hotel had noticed it, 
too. 

* Horace," she began firmly one morning 
when they were walking, “I think it isn't at 
all becoming for vou always to be playing 
Bridge with that girl." 

“What?” 

“You heard what I said.” 

“Who? Miss Selby?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But, darling, it’s all right. She’s with 
both of her aunts. And vou are always in the 
room playing. And of course уон couldn’t for 
an instant think that—whv, dear, that's im- 
possible. You're too sensible." He laughed 
frankly. 


Good night." And she fluttered 
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“Yes, I know, dear. But it looks queer.” 
Mrs. Finley pursed her lips tightly. 

“Oh, Lord, honey, I guess it doesn't look 
very queer. You imagine it." 

“Well, I don't like her. I don't think she’s 
nice." 

“Why, Dora, don't talk like that. She'sa 
fine girl" he retorted impatiently. — ''You 
mustn't say such things." 

“Oh, it's easy to fool a man, my dese But 
it isn't so easy to fool a woman.’ 

“What do you mean, Dora?" 

“Oh, I don't mean anything,” she replied 
airily. “If you take my advice you won't 
play with her any more." 

“And if you take my advice, you'll leave 
gossiping old cats alone, and not say things 
you know nothing about.” 

“Well, if you've got the least respect for my 
feelings, and my position here in the hotel, 
you'll stop running around after her.” 

“Рт perfectly disgusted, Dora, to hear you 
talk that way. Idon'tunderstand it. You'll 
oblige me by never referring to the subject 
again. And I see no reason why I should not 
go on playing with them." 

The note in his voice frightened Mrs. Finley 
to the extent of refraining from further dis- 
cussion, but she cherished within her a growing 
resentment. 

Matters went on rather badly for the Finleys 
for the next week. "There was a new and irri- 
tating sense of misunderstanding between them 
which neither, since each considered himself 
ill-used and aggrieved, would bend his pride 
to clear away. Finley doggedly went on 
playing and Mrs. Finley doggedly kept silence. 
Very likely the affair would have ended in 
ultimate tears and reconciliation, had not Mrs. 
Finley, bv a diabolical chance, overheard some 
scraps of conversation between the Clarkes 
and Grant families. ‘Oh, yes, she's a nice 
little thing, but she plays the kind of Bridge 
that would drive a saint to suicide. Why she 
keeps it up I can’t think. Naturally Ле doesn't 
want to play with her—he plays such a good 
game. . . . Though I must say he's very 
nice about her. Never says a word. 

I'm surprised she let's him play with us." 

Poor Mrs. Finley! She went to her room 
and cried. She cried for an hour. And then 
there were no more tears to ease her sore 
heart, wrath began to smolder. She sat up 
very straight, with brilliant, tear-red eves, her 
tiny mouth set defiantly, and waited. When 
Finley came in, she took the offensive without 
delay. 

“Horace, is it true that vou don't want to 
play Bridge with me?” 
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"'YOU'VE GOT TO GIVE UP BRIDGE OR ME—THAT'S WHAT I MEAN’ " 


“What do you mean, Dora?" 

“T mean just that." 

“What a silly question to ask." 

“Please answer it." 

“But, dear, I like to do 
pleases you," he temporized. 

“ Ро you?” 

“What?” 

“Like to play with me?” 


everything that 


"Nhy—2—2?—»? 

“I thought so. 
them, I suppose?" 

“I don't understand what all this means." 

“Tt means that I'm not such a fool as you 
think, Horace Finley. I'm not good enough 
to play with you." 

“Well, you know as well as I do, Dora, that 
you don't play like they do," he retorted, 
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You'd rather play with 
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goaded to it. “You said so. But I don't 


EC Е 
I1 do. And I can just tell vou this, that if 

I am not good enough to play Bridge with, 
I'm not sod enough to do anything with." 

“For goodness’ sake, what is the matter? 
Why are vou taking it out on me like this? 
What have 1 done? I don't know what vou 
mean." 

“I mean just this, Horace, that vou can 
choose between Bridge and me.” 

“Choose? How? What?” 
in bewilderment. 

"You've got to give up Bridge or me—that' 5 
what I mean.” 

" You're losing vour mind." 

“No, Pm finding my mind.” 

"Well, vou've found a poor variety then 

"Choose, please.” 

Choose? Do vou mean that for some silly 
reason which I can't follow Гуе got to stop 
plaving Bridge?" he cried impatiently. 

“Tf vou want me.” | 

“Well, of all things I ever heard in my life! 
Do vou suppose I'm going to stop Bridge for 
no reason at all except--why. it’s absurd! 
And as for choosing-—as vou call it—I——" 

“Will vou give up Bridge, Horace Finley?” 

“TIL be hanged if I do," and Finley left the 
room with a slam of the door. 

“You'd better go to vour partner,” 
Mrs. Finley mockingly. 


he demanded 


” 


called 
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AvcGUsT had gone and September was well- 
nigh over. The suburban town was blithe 
with red and orange and vellow. The hills 
lay in the sun mellow and benign. People had 
come back from their summer sojourns and 
there was in the crisping air a sense of coming 
winter gavety, of reunited families, of pleasant 
sheltering homes. But Finley was alone in 
his house. His wife had never returned. 
After that day at the sea-shore when she had 
given him his choice, she had left him. He 
had met the Clarkes and Grants the following 
morning and with a weary, haggard face had 
told them that his wife had had bad news from 
home and had gone to Cincinnati to her 
mother. He accepted their polite regrets with 
a distracted manner. Later in the day he 
went off himself, back to his office; and his 
empty cottage. Twice he had written to his 
wife beseeching her to come, but he had had 
no answer. "When vou tell me vou will give 
up Bridge,” she had said haughtily at parting, 
"Dll come back. Not before.” “And F inlev, 
whose pride was iron-ribbed and whose sense 
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of justice was rock-bedded, lonely as he was 
and sick at heart, would not give in. 

In September, the Clarkes came back. and 
with them Miss Selby. "Now, vou're a 
bachelor again," they laughed, “voull have 
to play Bridge with us to keep out of harm's 
wav," So he fell into the habit of plaving 
with them three or four nights a week. Cur- 
iously enough, the absorption in the game, in- 
stead of opening the red wound, kept him from 
brooding over his trouble. In any case he 
would have plaved, because he felt that it was 
a vindication of his sense of right. It was only 
when he went back to the pathetic shut-up 
house, so full of ога possessions, that his 


grief beset him and held him sleepless and 
distressed. He redoubled his efforts in town 
and grew thin and pale and irritable. It 


seemed to him that if he heard again, t How's 
your wife? When's she coming home?” he 
would lose his mind. 
Late in the evening of a more than usually 
racking day at the office, Finley left the train 
and turned despondently up the tree-shaded 
avenue which led homeward. The idea of 
entering the dismal abode affected him nearly 
to physical illness. He wished he had stayed 
in town and gone to some theater. He would 
have, he assured himself, if it were not the 
night for Bridge at the Clarkes. Damn the 
game anyway! he sighed. What had he ever 
learned it for! Then his tired brain began its 
dreary twistings and turnings of justification. 
He found himself on his threshold before he 
realized that the distance had been covered. 
The house was dark as he entered. That was 
odd, for the maids usually lighted it for his 
return. He dropped his hat and coat in the 
hall. The retlection of a rosy flame flickered 
in the mirror before him. That was odd, too. 
There must be a fire in the library. Who had 
done that? He turned his steps toward that 
room. Crouched on her knees before the 
blaze was a little helpless figure that turned аз 
he entered. 
“Horace! 
“Dora 
“Oh, Horace, 
coming home.” 


” 
is it vou?” 
I thought you weren't. ever 
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Tm so sorry— and so ashamed, dear." 

“Ht doesn’t matter, honey. [t's all my 
fault. I don't give a rap about the old game, 
anyway. Come closer, darling.” 
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They had finished dinner and were sitting 
again together, very together, before the fire. 
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"CROUCHED ON HER KNEES BEFORE THE BLAZE WAS A LITTLE HELPLESS FIGURE” 


“By the way, dear," said Finley, “did you 
notice Miss Selby’s wedding cards on the hall 
table? She's going to marry a golf champion 
from Chicago; quite a fine fellow, I’ve heard, 
and very well off.” 

Mrs. Finley made no reply. She sat gazing 
into the fire. Her husband’s remark seemed 
of no interest to her; her mind was busy with 
a far more important thing. 

Suddenly she caught Horace by the lapels 
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of his coat and buried her face against his 
shoulder. 

“Horace,” she murmured, “I haven't told 
you why I came back." 

“You don't need to." 

** Yes, I do. Listen." - 

She whispered something in his ear, her 
arms tight about his neck. 

“Oh, my dear, my little dear! 

* Yes 


, 


Is it true?” 
and that’s why I came.” 
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IN BOARDING SCHOOL 


S my sisters had already attended Rock- 

ford College, of which my father was 

a trustee, without any question 1 

entered there at seventeen, with such 

meager preparation in Latin and algebra as 
the village school had afforded. 

The school at Rockford was one of the 
earliest efforts for women’s higher education 
in the Mississippi Valley, reflecting much of 
the missionary spirit of pioneer Mount Hol- 
yoke, and, like it, had had the effect of with- 
drawing a handful of young women from the 
outside world in order to prepare them to 
go forth to sow good sced in wicked places. 
The proportion of missionaries among its early 
graduates was almost as large as Mount Hol- 
yoke's own, and in addition there had been 
thrown about the founders of the early Western 
school the glamour of frontier privations. The 
early students, conscious of the heroic self- 
sacrilices. made on their behalf, felt that 
cach minute of the time thus dearly bought 
must be conscientiously used. ‘This inevitably 
fostered a certain intensity and fever of prep- 
aration, an atmosphere which continued long 
after the direct making of it had ceased, 
and which deeply impressed the girls who 
came even as late as my day. This stren- 
uous atmosphere may have been responsible 
for an amusing plaint, which I find myself 
to have registered. against life's indistinctness, 
and which I imagine more or less reflected 
the sentiments of a large group: “So much 
of our time is spent in preparation, so much 
in routine, and so much in sleep, we tind it 
difficult to have any experience at all!” 

There was practically no Economics taught 
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PREPARATION 


in women's colleges—at least in the fresh- 
water ones—thirty years ago, and the very 
word sociology was unknown. We pains- 
takingly studied “Mental” and * Moral” 
Philosophy, which was very dry in the class- 
room, but became the subject of the most 
spirited discussions outside, and gave us a clue 
for animated rummaging in the little college 
library. Of course we read a great deal of 
Carlyle, Ruskin and Browning, and liked 
the most abstruse parts the best; but like the 
famous gentleman who talked prose without 
knowing it, we never dreamed of connecting 
them with our "philosophy." My genuine 
interest was history, partly because of a su- 
perior teacher, and partly because my father 
had always insisted upon a certain amount 
of historic reading ever since he had paid me, 
as a little girl, five cents a “Life” for each 
Plutarch hero I could intelligently report to 
him, and ten cents for every signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. When we started 
for the long vacations, a little group of five of us 
would vow that during the summer we would 
read all of Motlev's ‘Dutch Republic.” or, 
more ambitious still, all of Gibbon's * Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” When we re- 
turned at the opening of school and three of us 
announced we had finished the latter, each 
became skeptical of the other two, because 
each one had found that to read through 
those interminable five volumes during the 
summer meant putting aside so many ‘other 
things we wanted to read that we did not believe 
anybody else had had the strength of mind to 
do it. We therefore fell upon each other 
with a sort of rough-and-tumble examination, 
in which no quarter was given or received; 
but the suspicion was finally removed. that 
anyone had "skipped." We took for a 
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“class motto" the Saxon word for lady, 
literally translated bread-giver, and we took the 
poppy for an ensign because poppies grew 
among the wheat, as if Nature knew that 
wherever there was hunger that needed food, 
there would be pain that needed relief. We 
must have found the sentiment in a book 
somewhere, but we used it so much that it 
finally seemed like an original idea of our 
own, although, of course, none of us had ever 
seen a European field, the only page upon 
which Nature has written this particular 
message. 

'That this group of ardent girls, who dis- 
cussed everything under the sun with such 


unabated interest, did not take it all out in 
talk may be demonstrated by the fact that 
one of the class who married a missionary 
founded a very successful school in Japan 
for the children of the English and Americans 
living there; another of the class became a 
medical missionary to Korea, and because of 
her successful treatment of the Queen, was 
made court physician at a time when the open- 
ing was considered of importance in the 
diplomatic as well as in the missionary world; 
still. another became an unusually skilled 
teacher of the blind; and one of them a pioneer 
librarian in that early effort to bring ‘books 
to the people"; still two others of the group 
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became missionaries, one in Turkey and the 
other in Patagonia. 

Of course in such an atmosphere a girl like 
myself, of serious, not to say priggish, tendency, 
did not escape a concerted pressure to push her 
into the ‘‘missionary field." During the four 
years it was inevitable 


that every sort of evan- 
gelical appeal should 
have been made to 
reach the compara- 
tively few ‘‘ uncon- 
verted” girls in the 
school. We were the 
subject of prayer at 
the daily chapel exer- 
cise and the weekly 
prayer meeting, at- 
tendance upon which 
was obligatory; and 
the most direct efforts 
were put forth upon 
“the day of prayer for 
schools and colleges.” 
I was singularly un- 
responsive to all these 
forms of emotional 
appeal, although I be- 
came unspeakably 
embarrassed when 
they were presented to 
me at close range. I | 
suppose I held myself 
aloof from all these 
influences partly be- 
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tion of my last year at school. As we drove 
through a piece of timber in which the wood- 
choppers had been at work during the winter, 
I put to him an outline of the situation 
in which I found myself at school, and once 
more heard his testimony in favor of ** mental 
integrity above every- 
thing else." So ear- 
nestly were we talking 
that he suddenly drew 
up the horses only to 
find that he did not 
know where he was. 
We were both enter- 
tained by the incident, 
I that my father had 
been “lost in his own 
timber” so that various 
cords of wood must 
| have escaped his prac- 
|  tised eye, and he on 
his side that he shoul:! 
have been so absorbcd 
in this maze of youth- 
ful speculation. 

We were in high 
spirits as we emerged 
from the tender green 
of-the spring woods in- 
to the clear light of day, 
and as we came back 
into the main road I 
categorically asked 
him: ‘‘What are you? 
What do you say when 


cause the little group 

to which I have referred was much given to 
a sort of rationalism, doubtless founded upon 
an early reading of Emerson. In this connec- 
tion I remember when Bronson Alcott came 
to lecture at the school that we vied with 
„each other for an opportunity to do him a 
personal service because he had been a friend 
of Emerson, and we were inexpressibly scorn- 
ful of our fellow students who cared for him 
merely on the basis of his grandfatherly re- 
lation to “Little Women." I recall cleaning 
the clay of the unpaved streets off his heavy 
cloth overshoes in a state of ecstatic energy. 
But I think in my case there were other factors 
as well that contributed to my unresponsive- 
ness to the evangelical appeal, resulting partly 
from a curious course of reading I had marked 
out for myself in medizval history, which seems 
to have left me fascinated by an ideal of 
mingled learning, piety and physical labor, 
more nearly exemplified by the Port Royalists 
than by any others. I talked over my per- 
plexities with my father in the spring vaca- 


people ask you?” 

His eyes twinkled a little as he looked 
into my eves and soberly replied: 

“I am a Quaker." 

** But that isn't enough to say," I urged. 

“Very well," he added; “Чо people who in- 
sist upon details, as some one is doing now, 
I add that I am a Hicksite Quaker"; and not 
another word on the weighty subject could 1 
induce him to utter. The only moments in 
which I seemed to have approximated in my 
own experience to a faint realization of the 
“beauty of holiness,” as I conceived it, waseach 
Sunday morning between the hours of nine and 
ten, when I went into the exquisitely neat 
room of the teacher of Greek and read with 
her from a Greek testament. We did this 
every Sunday morning for two years. It 
was not exactly a lesson, for I never prepared 
for it, and while I was held within reasonable 
bounds of syntax, I was allowed much more 
freedom in translation than was permitted 
the next morning when I read Homer; neither 
did we discuss doctrines, for although it was 
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with this same teacher that in our junior year 
we studied Paul's “Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
committing all of it to memory and analyzing 
and reducing it to doctrines within an inch of 
our lives, we never allowed an echo of this 
exercise to appear at these blessed Sunday 
morning readings. It 
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“torrent of sorrow and anguish and terror 
which flows under all the footsteps of man." 
This realization of sorrow as the common lot, 
of death as the great common experience, was 
the first comfort which my bruised spirit had 
received. In reply to my impatience with the 

Christian doctrine of 


was as if the dispu- í 
tatious Paul had not 
yet been, for we always 
read from the Gospels. 
The regime of Rock- 
ford College was still 
very simple in the ’70’s. 
Each student made her. | 
own fire and kept her. | 
own room in order. 
Sunday morning was a 
great clearing-up day, | 
and the sense of hav- | 
ing done this for my 
own immediate sur- 
roundings, the con- y 
sciousness of Wean 
linen, said to be close 
to the consciousness of 
a clean conscience, al- 
ways mingles in my 
mind with these early 
readings. I certainly 
bore away with me a 
lifelong enthusiasm for 
reading the gospels in 
bulk, as it were, a 
whole one at a time, L 
and an insurmountable 
distaste for having them cut up into chapter 
and verse, or to have the incidents in that 
wonderful life referred to in this manner as 
if they were merely a record. 

My copy of the Greek testament had been 
presented to me by the brother of our Greek 
teacher, Professor Blaisdell, of Beloit College— 
a true scholar in ‘‘Christian Ethics," as his 
department was called. I recall that one day 
in the summer after I left college—one of the 
black days which followed the death of my 
father—this kindly scholar came to sce me 
in order to bring such comfort as he could and 
to inquire how far I had found solace in the 
little book. When I suddenly recall the vil- 
lage in which I was born I always remember 
its steeples and roofs as it looked that day 
from the hilltop where we talked together, the 
familiar details smoothed out and merying, 
as it were, into that wide conception of the 
universe which for the moment swallowed up 
my personal grief, or at least assuaged it, with 
a realization that it was but a drop in that 
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“resignation,” that 
you thought of your 
sorrow only in its 
effect upon yourself 
and were disloyal to 
the affection, I remem- 

! ber how quietly the 
| Christian scholar 
| changed his phrase- 
| ology, saying that 
sometimes it came to 
us better in the words 
of Plato, and as nearly 
as I can remember, 
that was the first time 
I had ever heard 
Plato’s sonorous argu- 
ment for the perma- 
nence of the excellent. 
To return to my last 
year at school, it was 
inevitable that the 
pressure toward re- 
ligious profession 
should increase as 
graduating day ap- 
proached. Vague hints 
were dropped that a 
non-Christian had 
never received an “honor”; that the valedictory 
could not come to one who did not represent 
the Christian spirit in which the school was 
founded. I continued my attitude of non- 
conformity, and of course no such vague 
rumors ever materialized into actual threats, 
much less into action. So curious, however, 
are the paths of moral training that several 
times during subsequent experiences I have 
felt that this passive resistance of mine, this 
clinging to an individual conviction, was the 
best moral training I received at Rockford 
College. During the first decade of Hull- 
House especially, it was felt by propagandists 
of divers social theories that the new Settle- 
ment would be a fine “coign of vantage” 
from which to propagate social faiths, and that 
a mere preliminary step would be the con- 
version of the founders; hence I have been 
*reasoned with" hours at a time, and I recall 
at least three occasions when this was followed 
by actual prayer. In the first instance the 
honest exhorter, who fell upon his knees 
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before my astonished eyes, was an advocate of 
single tax upon land values. He begged, in 
that indirect phraseology which is deemed 
appropriate for prayer, that ‘‘the sister might 
see the beneficent results it would bring to the 
poor who live in the awful congested districts 
around this very house.” 

This incident could be multiplied a hundred 
fold, and possibly nothing aided me to stand on 
my own feet and select what seemed reasonable 
from this wilderness of dogmatism, so much 
as my early encounter with genuine zeal and 
affectionate solicitude, while, nevertheless, I 
could not accept what it presented as the 
whole truth. 

Toward the end of our four-vear course 
we debated much as to what we were to be, 
and long before the end of my school days it 
was quite settled in my mind that I should 
study medicine and “live with the poor." 
'This conclusion of course was the result of 
many things, but the processes of reasoning 
are perhaps epitomized in my ‘graduating 
essay," on the subject of “Cassandra,” whose 
prediction of the destruction of Troy had 
been laughed to scorn by the brave warriors 
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who called her mad. The essay stated this 
to be her tragic fate: “always to bein the right, 
and always to be disbelieved and rejected." 

'The essay held her to be an example of 
feminine intuition, ‘‘an accurate perception 
of truth and justice, which rests contented 
in itself and will make no effort to confirm 
itself or to organize through existing knowl- 
edge." Тһе essay then proceeds—I am 
forced to admit, with a touch of dogmatism— 
with the statement that woman can only 
*grow accurate and intelligible by the thor- 
ough, accurate study of at least one branch of 
physical science, for only with eyes thus 
accustomed to the search for truth can she 
detect all self-deceit and fancy in herself.” 

So much for the first part of the thesis. 
Having thus “gained accuracy, would woman 
bring this force to bear throughout morals and 
justice, then she must take the active, busy 
world as а test." I was quite certain that, by 
following these directions carefully, in the 
end the contemporary woman would find ** her 
faculties clear and acute from the study of 
science, and her hand upon the magnetic chain 
of humanity." 
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This veneration for science portrayed in 
my final essay was doubtless the result 
of the statements the text books were: then 
making on what was called the “Theory of 
Evolution,” the acceptance of which even 
thirty years after the publication of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species” had about it a touch of 
intellectual adventure. We knew, for in- 
stance, that our science teacher had accepted 
this theory, but we had a strong suspicion that 
the teacher of Butler’s “Analogy” had not. 
We chafed at the meagerness of the college 
library in this direction, and I used to bring 
back in my hand-bag books belonging to an 
advanced brother-in-law who had studied 
medicine in Germany and who therefore was 
quite emancipated. The first gift I made 
when I came into possession of my small 
estate the year after I left school was a thousand 
dollars to the library of Rockford College, 
with the stipulation that it be spent for scien- 
tific books. In the long vacations I pressed 
plants, stuffed birds and pounded rocks in 
some vague belief that that was an approxima- 
tion to the new method, and yet, when my 
step-brother, who was becoming a real scien- 
tist, tried to carry me along with him into the 
merest outskirts of the methods of research, 
it at once became evident that I had no apti- 
tude and much preferred to read of Darwin’s 
“Trip Around the World in the Beagle" to fol- 
lowing through his careful observations on the 
earth-worm. I did both during the same sum- 
mer, although candor compels me to say that 
I never would have finished the latter if I had 
not been pulled and pushed by my really 
ardent companion, who, in addition to a 
multitude of earth-worms and a fine micro- 
scope, possessed untiring tact with one of 
flagging zeal. 

As our boarding-school days neared the 
end, in the consciousness of approaching 
separation we vowed eternal allegiance to our 
*early ideals," and promised each other we 
would ‘‘never abandon them without con- 
scious justification," and we often warned each 
other of “the perils of self-tradition." 

We believed, in our sublime self-conccit, 
that the difficulty of life would lie solely in the 
direction of losing these precious ideals of ours, 
of failing to follow the way of martyrdom and 
high purpose we had marked out for ourselves, 
and we had no notion of the obscure paths 
of tolerance, just allowance and self-blame 


wherein we might learn something of the mys-. 


tery and complexity of life's growing purposes. 

Whatever may have been the perils of sclf- 
tradition, I certainly did not escape them, for 
it required eight years from the time I left 
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Rockford in the summer of 1881 until Hull- 
House was opened in the autumn of 1889, to 
formulate my convictions, in even the least 
satisfactory manner, much less to reduce them 
to a plan for action. During most of that time 
I was absolutely at sea, so far as any moral 
purpose was concerned, clinging only to the 
desire to live in a rcally living world and re- 
fusing to be content with a shadowy intel- 
lectual or aesthetic reflection of it. 


CHAPTER IV 


IN EUROPE 


HE winter after I left school was spent 
in the Woman's Medical College of 


Philadelphia, but the development of a 
spinal difficulty, which had shadowed me from 
childhood, forced me into Dr. Weir Mitchell's 
hospital (for the late spring, and the next winter 
I was literally bound to a bed in my sister's 
house for six months). In spite of the tedium, 
the long winter had its mitigations, for after the 
first few weeks I was able to read with a lux- 
urious consciousness of leisure, and I remem- 
ber opening the first volume of Carlyle's 
“Frederick the Great” with a lively sense of 
gratitude that it was not Gray’s “Anatomy,” 
having found, like many another, that general 
culture is a much easier undertaking than 
professional study. The long illness inevit- 
ably put quite out of the question the imme- 
diate prosecution of a medical course, and 
although I had passed my examinations 
creditably enough in the required subjects 
for the first year, I was very glad to have a 
physician's sanction for giving up clinics and 
dissecting rooms and to follow his prescription 
of spending the next two years in Europe. 

Before I had returned to America I had 
discovered that there were other genuine 
reasons for living among the poor than that 
of practising medicine upon them, and my 
brief foray into the profession was never 
resumed, having been undertaken from the 
first merely as a means to an end. The long 
illness left me in a state of nervous exhaustion 
with which I struggled for years, traces of it 
remaining long after Hull-House was opened 
in 1889. At the best it allowed me but a 
limited amount of energy, so that doubtless 
there was much nervous depression at the 
foundation of the spiritual struggles which this 
article is forced to record. However, ill health 
was not solely responsible for these struggles, 
for, as my commonplace book sententiously 
remarked, “In his own way each man must 
struggle, lest the moral law become a far-off ab- 
straction utterly separated from his active life." 
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One of the most poignant of these spiritual 
experiences which occurred during the first few 
months after our landing upon the other side 
of the Atlantic, was on a Saturday night, 
when I received an ineradicable impression 
of the wretchedness of East London, and 
also saw for the first time the overcrowded 
quarters of a great city at midnight. A small 
party of tourists were taken to the East End 
by a city missionary to witness the Saturday 
night sale of decaying vegetables and fruit 
which, owing to the Sunday laws in London, 
could not be sold until Monday, and, as they 
were beyond safe keeping, were disposed of at 
auction as late as possible on Saturday night. 
On Mile End Road, from the top of an omni- 
bus which paused at the end of a dingy street 
lighted by only occasional flares of gas, we 
saw two huge masses of ill-clad people clamor- 
ing around two hucksters’ carts. They were 
bidding their farthings and ha'-pennies for a 
vegetable held up by the auctioneer, which he 
at last scornfully flung, with a jibe for its 
cheapness, to the successful bidder. In the 
momentary pause only one man detached him- 
self from the groups. He had hidden in a 
cabbage, and when it struck his hand he 
instantly sat down on the curb, tore it with his 
teeth and hastily devoured it, unwashed and 
uncooked as it was. He and his fellows were 
types of the ‘submerged tenth," as our mis- 
sionary guide told us, with some little satis- 
faction in the then new phrase, and he further 
added that so many of them could scarcely be 
seen in one spot save at this Saturday night 
auction, the desire for cheap food being 
apparently the one thing which could move 
them simultaneously. They were huddled 
into ill-fitting, cast-off clothing, the ragged 
finery which one sees only in East London. 
Their pale faces were dominated by that most 
unlovely of human expressions, the cunning 
and shrewdness of the bargain-hunter who 
starves if he cannot make a successful trade, 
and yet the final impression was not of ragged, 
tawdry clothing nor of pinched and sallow 
faces, but of myriads of hands, empty, pathetic, 
nerveless and workworn, showing white in the 
uncertain light of the street, and clutching 
forward for food which was already unfit 
to eat. 

Perhaps nothing is so fraught with signili- 
cance as the human hand, this oldest tool 
with which man has dug his way from sav- 
agery and with which he is constantly groping 
forward. I have never since been able to see 
a number of hands held upward, even when 
they are moving rhythmically in a calisthenic 
exercise, or when they belong to a class of 
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chubby children who wave them in eager 
response to a teacher's query, without a certain 
revival of this memory, a clutching at the 
heart which is but reminiscent of the despair 
and resentment which seized me then. 

For the following weeks I went about 
London almost furtively, afraid to look down 
narrow streets and alleys lest they disclose 
again this hideous human need and suffering. 
I carried with me for days at a time that cur- 
jous surprise we experience when we first 
come back into the streets after days given 
over to sorrow and death; we are bewildered 
that the world should be going on as usual and 
unable to determine which is real, the inner 
pang or the outward seeming. In time all 
huge London came to seem unreal save the 
poverty in its East End. During the following 
two years on the Continent, while I was irre- 
sistibly drawn to the poorer quarters of each 
city, nothing among the beggars of South 
Italy nor among the salt-miners of Austria 
carried with it the same conviction of human 
wretchedness which was conveyed by this 
momentary glimpse of an East London street. 
It was, of course, a most fragmentary and 
lurid view of the poverty of East London, and 
quite an unfair view. I should have been 
shown either less ог more. I went away with 
no notion of the hundreds of men and women 
who had gallantly identified their fortunes 
with these empty-handed people, and who, 
in church and chapel, relief works and char- 
ities, were at least making an effort toward 
the mitigation of their wretched condition. 

Another poignant experience occurred one 
snowy morning in Saxe-Coburg, when looking 
from the window of our little hotel upon the 
town square, we saw crossing and recrossing 
it a single file of women with semi-circular, 
heavy, wooden tanks fastened upon their backs. 
These tanks, filled with a hot brew incident to 
one stage of beer making, they were carrving 
in this primitive fashion to a remote cooling- 
room. The women were bent forward, not 
only under the weight which they were bear- 
ing, but because the tanks were so high that 
it would have been impossible for them to have 
lifted their heads. Their faces and hands, 
reddened in the cold morning air, showed 
clearly the white scars where they had pre- 
viously been scalded by the hot stuff, which 
splashed if they stumbled ever so little on 
their way. Stung into action by one of those 
sudden indignations against cruel conditions 
which at times fill the young with unexpected 
energy, I found myself across the square 
in company with mine host interviewing 
the phlegmatic owner of the brewery, who 
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received us with exasperating indifference, or 
rather received me, for the innkeeper mvs- 
teriously slunk away as soon as the great 
magnate of the town began to speak. I went 
back to a breakfast for which I had lost my 
appetite, as I had for Gray’s ‘‘Life of Prince 
Albert” and his wonderful tutor, Baron 
Stockmore, which I had been reading late 
into the night before. The book had lost its 
fascination; how could a man, feeling so keenly 
his obligation “Чо make princely the mind of 
his prince," ignore such conditions of life for 
the multitude of humble, hard-working folk ? 
We were spending two months in Dresden 
that winter, given over to much reading of 
“The History of Art” and to visiting of its 
art gallery and opera house, and after such an 
experience I would invariably suffer a moral 
revulsion against this feverish search after 
culture. In such moods no pictures brought me 
any comfort save those of Albrecht Durer. 
I was chiefly appealed to by his unwillingness 
to lend himself to a smooth and cultivated 
view of life, by his determination to record 
its frustrations and even the hideous forms 
which darken the day for our human imagina- 
tion, rather than to ignore any of life's com- 
plications. I believed that his canvases 
intimated the coming of religious and social 
changes of the Reformation and the peasants' 
wars; that his sad knights, who are never 
fighting but always bravely standing guard, 
were longing to avert that shedding of blood 
which is sure to occur when men forget how 
complicated life is and insist upon reducing it 
to logical dogmas, as they did during the 
Reformation period. 

'The wonder and beauty of Italy, however, 
brought healing and some relief to the growing 
sense of the futility of all artistic and intel- 
lectual pursuits when disconnected from an 
effort to mitigate the misfortunes of the world, 
a sense which at times amounted almost to a 
paralysis. “Тһе serene and soothing touch 
of history" also aroused old enthusiasms. 
I not only spent many days in the catacombs, 
but I returned to Europe two years later in 
order to spend a winter in Rome and to carry 
out a systematic study of them. 

The summer following my first Italian visit 
was spent in our old home in northern Illinois, 
and one Sunday morning I received the rite of 
baptism and became a member of the Presby- 
terian church in the village. At this time there 
was certainly no outside pressure pushing me 
towards such a decision. At twenty-five one 
does not ordinarily take such a step from a 
mere desire to conform, and while I was not 
conscious of any emotional “conversion,” I 
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took upon myself the outward expressions of 
the religious life with all humility and sin- 
cerity. It was doubtless true that I was 


“Weary of myself and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ought to be,” 


and that various cherished safeguards and 
claims to self-dependence had been broken 
into by many piteous failures. But certainly 
I had been brought to the conclusion that 
“sincerely to give up one’s conceit or hope 
of being good in one's own right, is the only 
door to the Universe’s deeper reaches.” 
Perhaps the young clergyman recognized this 
as the test of the Christian temper; at any rate 
he required little assent to dogma or miracle, 
and assured me that, while both the ministry 
and the otticers of his church were obliged to 
subscribe to “doctrines” of well-known se- 
verity, the faith required of the laity was 
almost Early Christian in its simplicity. I 
had long before whole-heartedly accepted 
the teachings of the Gospel, but at this moment 
something persuasive within made me long 
for an outward symbol of fellowship, some 
bond of peace, some blessed spot where unity 
of spirit might claim right of way over all 
differences. There was also growing within 
me an almost passionate devotion to the ideals 
of democracy, and when in all history had 
these ideals been so thrillingly expressed as 
when the faith of the fisherman and the slave 
had been boldly opposed to the accepted 
moral belief that the well-being of a privileged 
few might justly be built upon the ignorance 
and sacrifice of the many? Who was I, with 
my dreams of universal fellowship, that Idid 
not identify myself with the institutional 
statement of this belief as it stood in the 
little village in which I was born, and without 
which testimony in each remote hamlet of 
Christendom it would be so easy for the world’ 
to slip back into the doctrines of selection 
and aristocracy 2 

In one of the intervening summers between 
the European journeys I visited a Western 
state where I had formerly invested a sum of 
money in mortgages. I was much horrified 
by the wretched conditions among the farmers, 
which had resulted from a long period ot 
drought, and one forlorn picture was fairly 
burned into my mind. A number of starved 
hogs—collateral for a promissory note—were 
huddled into an open pen. Their backs were 
humped in a curious, camel-like fashion, and 
they were devouring one of their own number, 
the latest victim of absolute starvation or 
possibly merely the one least able to defend 
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himself against their voracious hunger. The 
farmer’s wife looked on indifferently, a picture 
of despair as she stood in the door of the bare, 
crude house, and the two children, whom she 
vainly tried to keep out of sight, continually 
thrust forward their faces almost covered by 
masses of coarse, sunburned hair, and their 
little bare feet so black, so hard, the great 
cracks so filled with dust that they looked like 
flattened hoofs. The children could not be 
-compared to anything so joyous as satyrs, 
although they appeared but half human. 
It seemed to me quite impossible to receive 
interest from mortgages placed upon farnis 
which might at any season be reduced to such 
conditions, and with great inconvenience to 
my agent and doubtless with hardship to the 
farmers, as speedily as possible I withdrew all 
my investments. But something had to be 
done with the money, and in my reaction 
against unseen horrors I bought a farm ad- 
jacent to my native village and also a tlock of 
innocent-looking sheep. My partner in the 
enterprise had not chosen the shepherd's lot 
as a permanent occupation, but hoped to 
speedily finish his college course upon half 
the proceeds of our venture. This pastoral 
enterprise still seems to me to have been 
essentially sound, both economically and mor- 
ally, but perhaps one partner depended too 
much upon the impeccability of her motives 
and the other found himself too preoccu- 
pied with study to properly tend the sheep, 
for certainly the venture ended in a spectacle 
scarcely less harrowing than the memory 
which it was designed to obliterate. At least 
the sight of two hundred sheep with four rotting 
hoofs apiece was not reassuring to one whose 
conscience craved economic peace. А for- 
tunate series of sales of mutton, wool and 
farm enabled the partners to end the enter- 
prise without loss, and they passed on, one 
to college and the other to Europe, if not wiser, 
cértainly sadder for the experience. 

It was during the second journey to Europe 
that I attended the meeting of the London 
Match Girls, who were on strike and who 
met daily under the leadership of well-known 
labor men of London. The low wages that 
were reported at the meetings, the **phossy" 
jaw which was described and occasionally 
exhibited, the appearance of the girls them- 
selves, I did not, curiously enough, in any wise 
connect with what was called the Labor 
Movement, nor did I understand the efforts 
of the London Trades Unionists, concerning 
whom I held the vaguest notions. But of 
course this impression of human misery was 
added to the others which were already mak- 
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ing me: so wretched. I think that. up to this 
time I was still filled with the sense which 
Wells describes as in the possession of one of 
his young characters, that somewhere in 
Church or State are a body of authoritative 
people who will put things right as soon as 
they really know what is wrong. Such a 
young person persistently believes that behind 
all suffering, behind sin and want, must lie 
redeeming magnanimity. He may imagine 
the world to be tragic and terrible, but it never 
for an instant occurs to him that it may be 
contemptible or squalid or self-seeking. Ap- 
parently I looked upon the efforts of the 
Trades Unionists as I did upon those of 
Frederick Harrison and the Positivists whom 
I heard the next Sunday in Newton Hall, as 
a manifestation of ‘loyalty to humanity" 
and an attempt to aid in its progress. 

It is hard to tell when the very simple plan 
which afterward developed into the Settle- 
ment began to form itself in my mind. It 
may have been even before I went to Europe 
for the second time, but I gradually became 
convinced that it would be a good thing to 
rent a house in a part of the city where many 
primitive and actual needs are found, in which 
young women who had been given over too 
exclusively to study might restore a balance 
of activity along traditional lines and Jearn of 
life from life itself, where they might try out 
some of the things they had been taught and 
put truth to “the ultimate test of the conduct 
it dictates or inspires.” І do not remember 
to have mentioned this plan to anyone until 
our European party of four reached Madrid 
in April, 1888. 

We had been to see a bull fight, rendered 
in the most magnificent Spanish style, where, 
greatly to my surprise and horror, I found 
that I had seen, with comparative indifference, 
five bulls and many more horses mangled and 
killed. The sense that this was the last sur- 
vival of all the glories of the amphitheatre, the 
illusion that the riders on the caparisoned 
horses might have been knights of a tourna- 
ment, or the slightly armed matador a glad- 
iator facing his martyrdom, and all the rest of 
the obscure vet vivid association which an 
historic survival alwavs produces, had carried 
me beyond the endurance of any of the rest 
of the party. І finally met them in the foyer, 
stern and pale with disapproval of my brutal 
endurance, and but partially recovered from 
the faintness and disgust which the spectacle 
itself had produced upon them. I had no 
defense to offer to their reproaches, save that 
I had not thought much about the bloodshed; 
but in the evening the natural and inevitable 
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reaction came, and in deep chagrin I felt my- 
self tried and condemned, not only by this 
disgusting experience but by the entire moral 
situation which it revealed. It was suddenly 
made quite clear to me that I was lulling my 
conscience by a dreamer’s scheme, that a mere 
paper reform might become a defense for 
continued idleness, and that I was making it 
a raison d'étre for going on indefinitely with 
study and travel. It is easv to become the 
dupe of a deferred purpose, to fail to rouse 
one's self 


“From the shame of squandered chances, 
the sleep 

Of the will that cannot itself awaken, 

From the promise the future can never 
keep, 

From the fitful purpose, vague and shaken.” 


I had fallen into the meanest type of self- 
deception in making myself believe that all 
this was in preparation of great things to come, 
and nothing less than the moral reaction 
following the experience at a bull fight had 
been able to reveal to me that, so far from 
following in the wake of a chariot of philan- 
thropic fire, I had been tied to the tail of the 
veriest ox-cart of selí-seeking. 

I had made up my mind that next day, 
come what would, I would begin to carry out 
the plan, if only by talking about it. I can 
well recall the stumbling and uncertainty with 
which I finally set it forth to Miss Starr, my 
old-time school friend, who was one of a party 
of four. I even dared to hope that she might 
join in carrying out the plan, but neverthe- 
less I set it forth in the fear of having that 
disheartening experience which is so apt to 
attlict our most cherished plans when they are 
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at last divulged, when we suddenly feel that 
there is nothing there to talk about, and as 
the golden dream slips through our fingers we 
are left to wonder at our own fatuous belief. 
But gradually the comfort of Miss Starr's 
companionship, the vigor and enthusiasm 
which she brought to bear upon it, told both 
in the growth of the plan and upon the sense 
of its validity, so that by the time we had 
reached the enchantment of the Alhambra 
the scheme had become convincing and tan- 
gible, although still most hazy in detail. 

A month later we parted in Paris, Miss 
Starr to go back to Italy, and I to journey on 
to London to secure as many suggestions as 
possible from those wonderful places of which 
we had heard, Toynbee Hall and the People’s 
Palace. So that it finally came about that in 
June, 1888, I found myself at Toynbee Hall, 
equipped not only with a letter of introduction 
from Canon Fremantle, but with high expec- 
tations and a certain belief that, whatever per- 
plexities and discouragements concerning the 
life of the poor were in store for me, I should 
at least know something at first hand and 
have the solace of daily activity. I had 
confidence that, although life itself might con- 
tain many difficulties, the period of mere pas- 
sive receptivity had come to an end, and I had 
at last finished with the everlasting “ргерага- 
tion for life," however ill-prepared I might be. 

It was not until years afterward that I came 
upon Tolstoy's phrase “the snare of prepara- 
tion," which he insists we spread before tbe 
feet of young people, hopelessly entangling 
them in a curious inactivity at the very period 
of life when they are longing to construct the 
world anew and to conform it to their own 
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SYNOPSIS: Simon de Gex has been advised by his physicians that he has but a few months to live. He 
therefore decides to spend what time is left him in practising cumoiriety (the attainment of happiness through 
altruism). Не breaks his engagement with Eleanor Faversham and offers his secretary, Dale Kynnerslev, 
his seat in Parliament, as an inducement to return to Maisie Ellerton, the girl he has forsaken, and give up 
Lola Brandt, a lady well known as the owner and exhibitor of a performing horse. Simon also persuades 
Lola to agree to return to her husband, Captain Vauvenarde, who has previously deserted her. Professor 
Anastasius Papadopoulos, a dwarf and the devoted friend of Lola, volunteers to find Captain Vauvenarde, 
and Simon also undertakes the quest. Together they discover Vauvenarde in Algiers, conducting a gambling 
house. Lola arrives from London and a reconciliation is attempted. Vauvenarde, however, at the first meeting 
insults Lola in the presence of Anastasius Papadopoulos, who, suddenly bereft of his wits, murders him. Lola 
and Simon in the meantime have fallen in love with each other, and at the close of the last instalment Simon, 
the time allotted to him by his physicians having expired, and overcome by weakness and pain, prepares for death. 


CHAPTER XVI 


T is many weeks since I wrote those words 
which I thought were to be my last. Iread 


with calm leaves, “gathers all things mortal 
with cold immortal hands," was no other than 


them over and laugh aloud. Life is more 
devilishly humorous than I, in my most 


nightmare dreams, ever imagined. Instead of. 


dying at Mentone, as I proposed, I am here, at 
Mustapha Supérieur, still living. And let me 
tell you the Master Joke of the Arch-Jester. 

I am going to live. 

I am not going to die. 
I am quite well. 

Think of it. 
—or what? 

This is how it has befallen. The last 
thing I remember of the old conditions was 
Rogers packing my things and a sudden, awful, 
excruciating agony. “I lost consciousness, re- 
mained for days in a bemused, stupetied state 
which I felt convinced was death and found 
particularly pleasant. At last I woke to a sense 
of bodily constriction and discomfort, and to 
the queer realization that what I had taken for 
the Garden of Proserpine was my own bed- 
room, and that the pale lady whom I had so 
confidently assumed was Her who, crowned 
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T am going to live. 


Is it farcical, comical, tragical 


a blue and white vested hospital nurse. 

“What the——?” I began. 

“Chut,” she said, flitting noiselessly to my 
side. “You mustn’t talk.” And then she 
poured something down my throat. I lay 
back, wondering what it all meant. Presently 
a grizzled and tanned man, wearing a narrow 
black tie, came into the room. His face 
seemed oddly familiar. The nurse whispered 
to him. Не came up to the bed, and asked me 
in French how I felt. 

“I don’t know at all,” said I. 

He laughed. “That’s a good sign. Let me 
see how you are getting оп.” He stuck a ther- 
mometer in my mouth and held my pulse. 
These formalities completed, he turned up the 
bedclothes and did something with my body. 
Only then did I realize that I was tightly band- 
aged. My impressions grew clearer, and when 
he raised his face I recognized the doctor who had 
sat on the sofa with Anastasius Papadopoulos. 

“Nothing could be better,” said he. "Keep 
quiet and all will be well.” 
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“Will you kindly explain?” I asked. 

** You've had an operation. Also, a narrow 
еѕсаре— 

І smiled at him pityingly. “What is the 
good of taking all this trouble? Why are you 
wasting your time?" 

He looked at me uncomprehendingly for a 
moment and then he laughed, as the light 
came to him. 

“Oh, I understand. Yes. Your English 
doctors had told you vou were going to die. 
That an operation would be fatal—so your 
good friend Madame Brandt informed us—but 
we—nous autres Fran(ais—are most enter- 
prising. Kill or cure. We performed the 
operation—we didn’t kill you—and here you 
are cured.” 

My heart sickened with a horrible forebod- 
ing. A clamminess, such as others feel at the 
approach of death, spread over my brow and 
neck. 

“Good gracious!” I cried. ‘‘You are not 
trving to tell me that I'm going to live?" 

** Why, of course I am!" he exclaimed, bru- 
tally delighted. ‘If nothing else kills you, 
you'll live to be a hundred." 

“Oh, damn!" said I. ‘Oh, damn! Oh, 
damn!" and the tears of physical weakness 
poured down my cheeks. 

“Ce sont des dróles de gens, les Anglais," 
I heard him whisper to the nurse before he 
left the room. 

Belonging to a queer folk or not, I found the 
prospect more and more dismally appalling, 
according as my mind regained its clarity. It 
was the most overwhelming, piteous disappoint- 
ment I have ever experienced in my life. I 
cursed in my whimpering, invalid fashion. 

“But don’t you want to get well?” asked 
the wide-eyed nurse. 

“Certainly not! I thought I was dead, and 
I was very happy. Гуе been tricked and 
cheated and fooled!” and I dashed my fist 
against the counterpane. 

“Tf you go on in this way,” said the nurse, 
“you will commit suicide." 

“T don't care!" I cried—and then, they tell 
me, I fainted. My temperature also ran up, 
and I became light-headed again. It was not 
until the next day that I recovered my sanity. 
This time Lola was in the room with the nurse, 
and after a while the latter left us together. 
Even Lola could not understand my para- 
lyzing dismay. 

“But think of it, my dear friend," she ar- 
gued, “just think of it. You are saved—saved 
by a miracle. The doctor says you will be 
stronger than you have ever been before." 

* All the more dreadful will it be," said I. 
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“T had finished with life. I had got through 
with it. I don't want a second lifetime. One 


is quite enough for anv sane human beiny. 
Why on earth couldn't thev have let me die?” 

Lola passed her cool hand over my fore- 
head. 

* You mustn't talk like that, Simon," she 
said, in her deepest and most caressing voice, 
using my name, somewhat hesitatinely, for the 
first time. ‘You mustn’t. A miracle really has 
been performed. You’ve been raised from the 
dead—like the man in the Gospel y 

“Yes,” said I, petulantly, “Lazarus. And 
does the Gospel tell us what Lazarus really 
thought of the unwarrantable interference with 
his plans? Of course he had to be polite " 

* Oh, don’t!” cried Lola, shocked. In a 
queer, unenlightened way she was a religious 
woman. 

“Im sorry,” said I, feeling ashamed of my- 
self. 

“If you knew how I have prayed God to 
make you well,” she said. “If I could have 
died for you, I would —gladly—gladly—— ” 

“But I wanted to die, my dear Lola,” I in- 
sisted, with the egotism of the sick. “1 object 
to this resuscitation. I say it is monstrous that 
I should have to start a second lifetime at my 
age. It’s all very well when you begin at the 
age of half a minute; but when you begin at 
eight and thirty vears n 

*You have all the wisdom of eight and 
thirtv years to start with.” 

“There is only one thing more disastrous to 
a man than the wisdom of thirty-eight years,” 
I declared with mulish inconvincibility, " and 
that is the wisdom he may accumulate after 
that age.” 

She sighed and abandoned the argument. 
“We are going to make you well in spite of 
yourself,” she said. 

They, namely the doctor, the nurse and 
Lola, have done their best, and they have suc- 
ceeded. But their task has been a hard one. 
The patient’s will to live is always a great factor 
in his recovery. My disgust at having to live 
has impeded my convalescence, and I fully 
believe that it is only Lola's tears and the doc- 
tor’s frenzied appeals to me not to destroy the 
one chance of his life of establishing a brilliant 
professional reputation that have made me 
consent to face existence again. 

As for the doctor, he was pathetically insist- 
ent. 

* But, fonerre de Dieu! you must get well," 
he gesticulated. “I am going to publish it, 
your operation! It will make my fortune. I 
shall at last be able to leave this hole of an 
Algiers and go to Paris. You don't know what 
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I've done for you, ingrat/ I’ve performed an 
operation, on you that has never been per- 
formed successfully before. I thought it had 
been done but I found out afterward my English 
confrères were right. . It hasn't. I've worked a 
miracle of surgery, and by my publication of 
it will make you, as the subject, famous for- 
ever. And here you are trving to die and ruin 
everything. I ask you—have you no human 
feelings left?” 

At the conclusion of these lectures I would 
sigh and laugh and stretch out a thin hand. 
He shook it alwavs with a humorous grumpi- 
ness and a *' sale bcte, va!” which did me more 
good than the prospect of acquiring fame in the 
annals of the Ecole de Médicine. 

Here am I, however, cured. I have thrown 
away the stick with which I first began to limp 
about the garden, and I discourage Lola and 
Rogers in their efforts to treat me as an invalid. 
Like the doctor, I have been longing to escape 
from “this hole of an Algiers” and its painful 
associations, and, when I was able to leave my 
room, it occurred to me that the sooner I re- 
gained my strength the sooner should I be able 
to do so. Since then my recovery has been 
rapid. The doctor is delighted, and slaps me 
on the back and points me out to Lola and the 
manager and the concierge and the hoary old 
sinner of an Arab, who displays his daggers 
and trays and embroideries on the terrace, as 
a living wonder. I believe he would like to put 
me in a cage and carry me about with him in 
Paris on exhibition. But he is reluctantly pre- 
pared to part with me, and has consented to my 
return, in a few days’ time, to England, by the 
North German Lloyd steamer. He has ordered 
the sea voyage as a finishing touch to my cure. 
Good, deluded man, he thinks that it is his for- 
tuitous science that has dragged me out of the 
Valley of the Shadow and set me in the Garden 
of Life. Good, deluded man! He does not 
realize that he has been merely the tool of the 
Arch-Jester. He has no notion of the sardonic 
joke his knife was chosen to perpetrate. That 
naked we should come into the world and 
naked we should go out, is a time-honored pleas- 
antry which, as far as the latter part of it is 
concerned, I did my conscientious best to fur- 
ther; but that we should come into it again 
naked, at the age of eight and thirty, is a piece 
of irony too grim for contemplation. Yet I 
am bound to contemplate it. It grins me in the 
face. Figuratively I am naked. 

Partly by my own act, and partly with the 
help of Destiny (the greater Jester than I), 
I have stripped myself of all those garments of 
life which not only enabled me to strut pea- 
cock-fashion in the pleasant placesof the world, 
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but also sheltered me from its inclemencies. 

I had wealth—not a Rothschild or Vander- 
bilt fortune, but enough to assure me ease and 
luxury. I have stripped myself of it. I have 
but a beggarly sum remaining at my bankers. 
Practically I am a pauper. 

I had political position. I surrendered it as 
airily as I had achieved it; so airily indeed that 
I doubt whether I could regain it, even had I 
the ambition. For it was a game that I played, 
sometimes fascinating, sometimes repugnant 
to my fastidious sense of honorable dealing, for 
which I shall never recapture the mood. 
Mood depends on conditions, and conditions, 
as I am trying to show, are changed. 

I had social position. I did not deceive mv- 
self as to its value in the cosmic scheme; but it 
was one of the pleasant things to which I was 
born, just as I was born to good food and 
wines, and unpatched boots, and the morning 
hot water brought into my bedroom. I liked 
it. I suspect that it has fled into eternity, with 
the spirit of Captain Vauvenarde. The penni- 
less hero of an amazing scandal is not usuallv 
made an idol of by the exclusive aristocracy of 
Great Britain. 

I had a sweet and loyal woman about to 
marry me. I put Eleanor Faversham forever 
out of my life. 

I had the devotion and hero-worship of a lad 
whom I thought to train in the paths of honor, 
love and happiness. In his eves I suppose I 
am an unconscionable villain. 

I have stripped myself of everything; and 
all because the Medical Faculty of my country 
sentenced me to death. Ireally think the Roval 
College of Surgeons and Physicians ought to 
pay me an indemnity. 

And not only have I stripped myself of 
everything, but I have incurred an incalcu- 
lable debt. I owe a woman the infinite debt of 
her love, which I cannot repay. She sheds it 
on me hourly with a lavishness which scares 
me. But for her tireless devotion, the doctor 
tells me, I should not have lived. But for her 
selfless forbearance, sympathy and compassion 
I should have gone as crazy as Anastasius 
Papadopoulos. Yet the burden of my debt lies 
iceberg cold on my heart. Now that we arc as 
intimate as man and woman who are still only 
friends can be, she has lost the magnetic attrac- 
tion, that subtle mystery of the woman—half 
goddess, half panther—which fascinated me in 
spite of myself, and made me jealous of poor 
young Dale. Now that I can see things in some 
perspective, I confess that, had I not been under 
sentence of death, and therefore profoundly 
convinced that I was immune from all such 
weaknesses of the flesh, I should have realized 
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the temptation of languorous voice and sinuous 
limbs, of the frank radiation of the animal 
enchanted as it was by elusive gleams of the 
spiritual, of the Lais-dom and Thais-dom and 
Phryne-dom, of the Lamia-dom—in a word, 
of all the sexual damnability in a woman which, 
as Francois Villon points out. set Sardanapalus 
to spin among the women, David to forget the 
fear of God, Herod to slay the Baptist and 
made Samson lose his sight. Whether I should 
have yielded to or resisted the temptation is 
another matter. Honestly speaking, I think 
I should have resisted. You see, I should still 
have been engaged to Eleanor Faversham. 
. . . But now this somewhat unholy influence 
is gone from her. She has lifted me in her 
strong arms as a mother would lift a child of 
ten. She has patiently suffered my whimsies 
as if I had been a sick girl. She has become to 
me the mere great mothering creature on whom 
I have depended for custard and the removal 
of crumbs and creases from under my body, 
and for support to my tottering footsteps. The 
glamour has gone from before my eyes. I no 
longer see her invested in her queer splendor... 

My invalid peevishness, too, has accentuated 
my sensitiveness to shades of refinement. 
There is about Lola a blufiness, a hardihood of 
speech, a contempt for the polite word and the 
pretty conventional turning of a phrase, a lack 
of reticence in the expression of ideas and feel- 
ings, which jar, in spite of my gratitude, on my 
unstrung nerves. Her ignorance, too, of a 
thousand things, a knowledge of which is the 
birthright of such women as Eleanor Faver- 
sham, causes conversational excursions to end 
in innumerable blind alleys. I know that she 
would give her soul to learn. This she has told 
me in so many words, and when, in a delicate 
way, I try to teach her, she listens humbly, 
pathetically fixing me with her great gold- 
tlecked eyes, behind which a deep sadness 
burns wistfully. . . . Sometimes, when I glance 
up from my book, I see that her eves, instead 
of being bent on her book, have been resting 
long on my face; and they say as clearlv as 
articulate speech: ‘‘Beat me, teach me, love 
me, use me, do what you will with me. Iam 
yours, your chattel, your thing, till the end of 
time." 

Ilie awake at night and wonder what I shall 
do with my naked life, sheltered onlv by the 
garment of this woman's love which I have 
accepted and cannot repay. I groan aloud 
when I reflect on the irremediable mess, hash, 
bungle, I have made of things. Did ever sick 
man wake up to such a hopeless welter? Can 
you be surprised that I regarded it with dis- 
may? Of course there is a simple way out of 
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it and into the shadowy world which I con- 
templated so long, at first with mocking indif- 
ference, and then with eager longing. A gen- 
tleman called Cato once took it, with consid- 
erable aplomb. The means are to my hand. 
In my drawer lies the revolver with which the 
excellent Colonel Bunnion (long since departed 
from Mustapha Supérieur) armed me against 
the banditti of Algiers, and which I forgot to 
return to him. I could empty one or more of 
the six chambers into my person and that 
would be the end. But I don't think history 
records the suicide of any humorist, however 
dismal. He knows too well the tricks of the 
Arch-Jester's game. Very likely I should 
merely blow away half my head, and Destiny 
would give my good doctor another chance of 
achieving immortal fame by gluing it on 
again. No, I cannot think seriously of suicide 
by violent means. Of course, I might follow 
the example of one Antonius Polemon, a later 
Greek sophist, who suffered so dreadíully from 
gout that he buried himself alive in the tomb 
of his ancestors and starved to death. We have 
a family vault in Highgate Cemetery of which 
I possess the key. . . . No, I should be bored 
and cold, and the coffins would get on my 
nerves; and besides, there is something sug- 
gestive of smug villadom in the idea of going 
to die at Highgate. 

Lola came up as I was scribbling this on my 
knees in the garden. 

“What are you writing there?" 

“I am recasting Hamlet's soliloquy,” I re- 
plied, “апа I feel all the better for it." 

* Here is your egg and brandy." 

Iswallowed it and handed her back the glass. 

“I feel all the better for that, too.” 

As I sat in the shade of the little stone sum- 
mer house with the Greek portico, she lingered 
out in the blazing sunshine, a figure all glorious 
health and supple curves, and the stray brown 
hairs above the bronze mass gleamed with the 
gold of a Giotto aureole. She stood a duskily 
glowing, radiant emblem of life against the 
background of spring greenery and rioting con- 
volvulus. I drew a full breath and looked 
at her as if magnetized. I had the very odd- 
est sensation. She seemed—in Shakespearian 
phrase—to rain influence on me. Something 
electric in her rich vitality quickened me. As 
if she read the stirrings of my blood, she 
smiled and said: 

“After all, confess, isn't it good to be alive?" 

A thrill of physical well-being swept through 
me. I leaped to my feet. 

“Youwitch!” Icried. ‘What are you doing 
to me?" 

"I?" She retreated a step, with a laugh. 
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“Yes, you. You are casting a spell on me, 
so that I may eat my words.” 

“I don't know what you are talking about— 
but you haven't answered my question. It is 
good to be alive." 

** Well, it is!” I assented, losing all sense of 
consistency. 

She flourished the egg and brandy glass. 
“I’m so glad. Now I know you are really well, 
and will face life as you faced death, like the 
brave man that you are——”’ 

I cried to her to hold. I had not intended to 
go as far as that. I confronted death with a 
smile; I meet life with the wriest of wry faces. 
She would have none of my arguments. 

“No matter how damnable it is—it's splen- 
did to be alive— just to feel that you can fight— 
just to feel that you don't care a damn for any 
old thing that can happen, because you're 
strong and brave. I do want you to get back 
all that you've lost, all that you've lost through 
me, and you'll do it. I know that you'll do it. 
You'll just go out and smash up the silly old 
world and bring it to your feet. You will, 
Simon, won't vou? I know you will.” 

She quivered like an optimistic Cassandra. 

“ Му dear Lola,” said I. 

I was touched. I took her hand and touched 
it with my lips, whereat she flushed like a girl. 
“Did you come here to tell me all this?” 

“No,” she replied simply. “It came all of 
a sudden, as I was standing here. I’ve often 
wanted to say it—I’m glad I have.” 

She threw back her head and regarded me 
for a moment with a strange, proud smile; then 
turned and walked slowly away, her head 
brushing the long scarlet clusters of the pep- 
per trees. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ТнЕ other day, while looking through a limbo 
of a drawer wherein have been cast, from time 
to time, a medley of maimed, half-soiled, abor- 
tive things, too unfitted for the paradise of pub- 
lication, and too good (so my vanity will have it) 
for the damnation of the waste-paper basket, 
I came across, at the very bottom, the manu- 
script of the preceding autobiographical nar- 
rative, the last words of which I wrote at Mus- 
tapha Supérieur three vears ago. At first I 
carried it about with me, not caring to destroy 
it, and not knowing what in the world to do 
with it, until, with the malice of inanimate 
things, the dirty dog’s-eared bundle took to 
haunting me, turning up continually in incon- 
venient places and ever wistfully demanding 
a new depository. .At last I began to look on 
it with loathing; and one day, in a fit of inspi- 
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ration, creating the limbo aforesaid, I hurled 
the manuscript, as I thought, into everlasting 
oblivion. Ihad no desire to carry on the record 
of my life any further, and there, in limbo, it 
has remained for three years. But the other 
day I took it out for reference; and now, as I 
am holiday-making in a certain little back- 
water of the world, where it is raining in a 
most unholiday fashion, it occurs to me that, 
as evervthing has happened to me which is 
likely to happen (Heaven knows I want no 
more excursions and alarums in my life's 
drama), I may as well bring the narrative up to 
date. I therefore take up the thread, as far as 
Ican, from where I left off. 


Lola, having nothing to do in Algiers, which 
had grown hateful to us both, accompanied me 
to London. As, however, the weather was 
rough, and she was a very bad sailor, I saw 
little of her on the vovage. For my own part 
I enjoyed the stormy. days—the howling winds 
and the infuriated waves dashing impotently 
over the steamer. They filled me with a sense 
of conflict and of amusement. It is always 
good to see man triumphing over the murder- 
ous forces of nature. It puts one in conceit with 
one’s kind. 

At Waterloo I handed Lola over to her 
maid, who had come to meet her, and, leaving 
Rogers in charge of my luggage, I drove home- 
wards in a cab. 

It was only as I was crossing Waterloo Bridge, 
and saw the dark mass of the Houses of Par- 
liament looming on the other side of the river, 
and the light in the tower which showed that 
the House was sitting, that I began to realize 
my situation. Аз exiles in desert lands yearn 
for green fields, so yearned I for those green 
benches. In vain I represented to myself how 
often I had vawned on them, how often I had 
cursed my folly in sitting on them and listening 
to empty babble, when I might have been dining 
cosilv or talking to a pretty woman, or listening 
to a comic opera, or performing some other 
equally useful and soul-satisfying action; in 
vain I told myself what a monument of futility 
was that building: I longed to be in it and of it 
once again. And when I realized that I 
yearned for the impossible, my heart was like 
a stone. For indeed I, Simon de Gex, with 
London once a tov to his hand, was coming 
into it now a penniless adventurer to seck my 
fortune. 

The cab turned into the Strand, which 
greeted me as affably as a pandemonium. 
Motor omnibuses whizzed at me, cabs rattled 
and jeered at me, private motors and carriages 
passed me bv in sleek contempt, policemen 
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regarded me scornfully as, with uplifted hand 
regulating the traffic, they held me up; pave- 
mentsful of people surged along ostentatiously 
showing that thev did not care a brass farthing 
for me; the thousands of lights with their 
million retlections, from shop fronts, restau- 
rants, theatres and illuminated signs, glared 
pitilessly at me. A harsh roar of derision filled 
the air, like the hass to the treble of the news- 
boys who yelled in mz face. I was wearing a 
fur-lined coat—just the thing a penniless ad- 
venturer would wear. I had a valet attending 
to my lugzgage— just the sort of thing a penni- 
less adventurer would have. I was driving to 
the Albany—just the sort of place where a 
penniless adventurer would live. And London 
knew all this—and scoffed at me in stony 
heartlessness. The only object that gave me 
the slightest sympathy was Nelson on top of 
his column. He seemed to sav: “After all, 
you can't feel such a fool and so much out in 
the cold as I do up here." . 

At Piccadilly Circus Ifound the same atmos- 
phere of hostility, My cab was blocked in the 
theatre-going tide, and in neighboring vehicles 
I had glimpses of fair faces above soft wraps, 
and the profiles of mustachioed voung men in 
white ties. Thev assumed an aggravating air 
of ownership of the blazing thoroughfare, the 
only gay and jovous spot in London. I, too, 
had owned it once. but now I felt an alien; and 
the whole spirit of Piccadilly Circus rammed 
the sentiment home—I was an alien, and an 
undesirable alien. I felt even more lost and 
friendless when I entered the long, cold arcade 
(known as the Rope Walk) of the Albany. 

I found mv sister Agatha awaiting me in the 
library. I had telegraphed to her from South- 
ampton. She was expensively dressed in gray 
silk and wore the family diamonds. We ex- 
changed the family kiss and the usual inco- 
herent greetings of our race. She expressed 
her delight at my restoration to health and 
gave me satisfactory tidings of Tom Durrell, 
her husband, of the children and of our sister 
Jane. Then she shook her head at me, and 
made me feel like a naughty little boy. This 
Iresented. Being the head of the family, Thad 
always encouraged the deferential attitude 
which my sisters, dear right-minded things, 
had naturally assumed from babyhood. 

* Oh, Simon, what a time you've given us! 

She had never spoken to me like this in her life. 

“Thats nothing, my dear Agatha,” said I, 
just a bit tartly, " to the time I've given myself. 
I'm sorry for vou, but I think vou ought to be 
a little sorry for me.’ 

"I am. More sorry than I can sav. 
Simon, how could you?” 


Oh, 
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“How could I what?” I cried, unusually re- 
gardless of the elegance of language. 

* Mix yourself up in this dreadiul affair?” 

“My dear girl," said I, “if you had got 
mixed up in a railway collision, I shouldn't 
ask vou how you managed to do it. I should 
be sorrv for you and feel your arms and legs 
and inquire w hether you had sustained any 
internal injuries.” 

She is a pretty, spare woman with a birdlike 

face and soft brown hair just turning gray; 
and as vood-hearted a little creature as ever 
adored five healthy children and an elderly 
baronet with disastrous views on scientific 
farming, 
“Dear old boy,” she said in milder accents, 
I didn't mean to be unkind. I want to be 
good to vou and help vou—so much so that 
l asked Bingley "—Binglev is my housekeeper 
— whether I could stay to dinner." 
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“That's good of vou—but this magnifi- 
cence A 

"Dm going on later to the Foreign Office 
reception.” 


“Then vou do still mingle with the great 
and gorgeous?” I said. 

"What do you mean? Why shouldn't I?" 

I laughed, suspecting rightly that my sisters’ 
social position had not been greatly imperiled 
by the profligacy of their scandal- bespattered 
brother. 

“What are people saving about me?" I 
asked, suddenly. : 

She made a helpless gesture. ‘Can't you 
guess? You have told us the facts, and of 
course we believe vou. We have done our best 
to spread abroad the correct version—but vou 
know what people are. If thev^re told they 
oughtn't to believe the worst, thev’re disap- 
pointed and still go on believing it so as to 
comfort themselves." 

“You cynical little wretch, 

“But it’s true,” she urged. “And, after all, 
even if they were well disposed, the correct 
version makes considerable demands on their 
faith. Even Letty Farfax Ы 

“T know, І know,” said I, “Letty Farfax is 
typical. She would love to be on the side of 
the angels, but as she wouldn't meet the best 
people. there, she ranges herself with the other 
party.’ 

Presently we dined, and during the meal, 
when the servants happened to be out of the 
room, we continued, snippet-wise, the incon- 
clusive conversation. Like а good sister, 
Agatha had come to cheer a lonely and muc h- 
abused man; like a daughter of Eve she had 
also come to find out as much as she possibly 
could. 


said I. 
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“I think I must tell you something which 
vou ought to know,” she said. “It’s all over 
the town that you stole the lady from Dale 
Kynnersley.” 

“If I did," said I, “it was at his mother’s 
earnest entreatv. You can tell folks that. 
You can also tell them that Madame Brandt is 
not the kind of woman to be stolen by one man 
from another. She is a thoroughly virtuous, 
good and noble woman, and there's not a crea- 
ture living who wouldn't be honored by her 
friendship.” 

As I made this announcement with an im- 
petuosity which reminded me (with a twinge of 
remorse) of poor Dale’s dithvrambics, Agatha 
shot at me a quick glance of apprehension. 

“Ви, mf dear Simon, she used to act in a 
circus with a horse!” 

“I fail to see,” said I, growing angry, "how 
the horse could have imbued her with deprav- 
ity—and I’m given to understand that the tone 
of the circus is not quite what it used to be in 
the days of the Empress Theodora." 

A ripple passed over Agatha's bare shoul- 
ders, which I knew to be a suppressed shrug. 

“I suppose men and women look at these 
things differently,” she remarked, and from 
the stiffness of her tone I divined that the idea 
of moral qualities lurking in the nature of Lola 
Brandtoccasioned herconsiderable displeasure. 

*[hope—" She paused. ‘There was an- 
other ripple. “No. I had better not say it. 
It's none of my business, after all.” 

“I don't think it is, my dear,” said I. 

Rogers, bringing in the cutlets, ended the 
snippet of talk. 

It was not the cheeriest of dinners. I took 
advantage of the next interval of quiet to 
inquire after Dale. I learned that the poor 
boy had almost collapsed aíter the election, 
and was now yachting with young Lord Essen- 
dale somewhere about the Hebrides. Agatha 
had not seen him, but Lady Kvnnerslev had 
called on her one day in a distracted frame 
of mind, bitterly reproaching me for the un- 
happiness of her son. I should never have 
suspected that such fierce maternal love could 
burn beneath Lady Kynnerslev's granite 
exterior. She accused me of treachery to- 
ward Dale, and, most illogically, of dis- 
honorable conduct toward herself. 

“She said things about you," said Agatha, 
“for which, even if they were true, I couldn't 
forgive her. So that's an end of that friend- 
ship. Indeed,it has been very difficult, Simon," 
she continued, “to keep up with our common 
friends. It has placed us in the most painful 
and delicate position. And now you're back 
I'm afraid it will be worse." 
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Thus under all Agatha's affection there ran 
the general hostility of London. Guilty or 
not, I had offended her in her most deeply 
rooted susceptibilities—and as vet she only 
knew half the imbroglio in which I was en- 
meshed. Over coffee, however, she began to 
take a more optimistic view of affairs. 

** After all, you'll be able to live it down." 
she said, with a cheerful air of patronage. 
“People soon forget. Before the year is out 
vou'll be going about just as usual, and at the 
General Election you'll find a seat somewhere." 

I informed her that I had given up politics. 
What then, she asked, would I do for an occu- 
pation ? 

“Work for my living,” I replied. 

"Work?" She arched her evebrows, as if 
it were the most extraordinary thing a man 
could do. *'What kind of work?” 

“ Road-sweeping or tax-collecting or envel- 
ope-addressing." 

She selected a cigarette from the silver box 
in front of her, and did not replv until she had 
lit it and inhaled a puff or two. 

“I wish vou wouldn't be so flippant, Simon." 

From this remark I inferred that I still was 
in the criminal dock before this Lady Chief 
Justice. I smiled at the airs the little woman 
gave herself, now that I was no longer the im- 
peccable and irreproachable Dictator of the 
Family. Mine was the experience of every 
tyrant since the world began. 

“My dear Agatha,” said I, "I've had enough 
shocks during the last few weeks to knock 
the flippancy out of a Congregational minister. 
In November I was condemned to die within 
six months. The sentence was final and 
absolute. I thought I would do the kind of 
good one can't do with a lifetime in front of 
one, and I wasted all my substance in riotous 
giving. In the elegant phraseologv of high 
society, I am stone-broke. As my training has 
not fitted me to earn my living in high-falutin’ 
wavs, I must earn it in some humble capacity. 
Therefore if vou see me call at vour house for 
the water-rate vou'll understand that I am 
driven to that expedient by necessity and not 
by degradation." 

Naturally I had to elaborate this succinct 
statement before my sister could understand 
its full significance. Then dismay over- 
whelmed her. Surelv something could be 
done. The fortunes of Jane and herself were 
at my disposal to set me on my feet again. We 
were brother and sisters; what was theirs was 
mine; thev couldn't see me starve. I thanked 
her for her affection—the dear creatures would 
unhesitatingly have let me play ducks and 
drakes with their money—but I explained that, 
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though poor, I was still proud, and prized the 
independence of the tax- collector above the 
position of the pensioner of Love's bounty. 

“Tom must get vou something to do," “she 
declared. 

“Tom must do nothing of the kind. Let 
me say that once and for all," I returned per- 
emptorily. “I've made my position clear to 
vou, because vou're my sister and vou ought 
to be spared any further misinterpretation of 
my actions. But to have you dear people 
intriguing after billets for me would be in- 
tolerable.” 

* But what are vou going to do?” she cried, 
wringing her hands. 

"pm going for my first omnibus ride to- 
morrow,” said I, heroically. 

Upon which assertion Rogers entered, an- 
nouncing that her ladyship’s carriage had 
arrived. A while later I accompanied her 
down stairs and along the arcade. 

“I shall be so miserable, thinking of you, 
poor old boy,” she said affectionately, as she 
bade me good-hy. 

"Don't," said I. ^I am going to enjoy 
myself for the first time in mv life.” 

These were “prave "oris," but I felt doleful 
enough when I reéntered the chambers where 
I had lived in uncomplaining luxury for four- 
{сеп vears. 

*""There's no help for it," I murmured. “I 
must get rid of the remainder of my lease, sell 
mv books and pictures and other more or less 
expensive household gods, dismiss Rogers and 
Bingley, and go апа live on thirty shillings a 
week in a Bloomsbury boarding-house.” 

The next morning I gave my servants a 
month's notice. Rogers, who had been with 
me for many years, behaved in the correctest 
manner. He offered neither to lend me his 
modest savings nor to work for me for no 
waves. He expressed his deep regret at leaving 
my service and his confidence that I would give 
him a good character. Bingley wept after the 
way of women. There was also a shadowy 
housemaidy voung person in a cap who used 
to make meteoric appearances and whom I 
left to the diplomacy of Bingley. These dismal 
rites performed, I put my chambers into the 
hands of a house-agent and interviewed a firm 
of auctioneers with reference to the sale. It 
was all exceedingly unpleasant. The agent 
Was so anxious to let my chambers, the auction- 
eer so delighted at the chance of selling my 
etfects, that I felt myself forthwith turned neck 
and crop out of doors. It was a bright morn- 
ing in early ADS with a satirical touch of 
hope i in the air. london, no longer to be my 

London, maintained its hostile attitude to me. 
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If anyone had prophesied that I should be a 
stranger in Piccadilly I should have laughed 
aloud. Yet I was. 

Walking moodilv up Saint James's Street 
I met the omniscient and expansive Renniker. 
He gave me a curt nod and а “Нож d've do” 
and passed on. I felt savagely disposed to 
slash his jaunty silk hat off with my walking 
stick. A few months before, he would have 
rushed effusively into my arms and bedaubed 
me with miscellaneous inaccuracies of informa- 
tion. At first I was furiously indignant. Then 
I laughed, and, swinging my stick, nearly 
wreaked my vengeance on a harmless elderly 
gentleman, 

It was my first experience of social ostra- 
cism. Although I curled a conturhelious lip, 
I smarted under the indignity. It was all very 
vell to sav proudly “io son’ io”; but io used 
to be a person of some importance who was not 
cavalierly how Фуе do'd by creatures like 
Renniker. This and the chance encounters of 
the next few weeks gave me furiously to think. 
I knew that in one respect my sister Agatha 
was right. These good folks who shied now at 
the stains of adultery and murder, with which 
my reputation was soiled, would in time get 
used to them, and eventually forget them alto- 
gether. But I reflected that I should not for- 
get, and I determined that I would not he 
admitted on sufferance, as at first I should 
have to be admitted, into any man’s club or any 
woman’s drawing-room. 

One dav Colonel Ellerton, Maisie Ellerton's 
father, called on me. He used to be my very 
good friend; we sat on the same side of the 
House and voted together оп innumerable 
occasions in perfect sympathy and common 
lack of conviction. He was cordial enough, 
congratulated me on my marvelous restoration 
to health, deplored my absence from Parlia- 
mentary life, and then began to talk confusedly 
of Russia. It took little perspicacity to see that 
something was weighing on the good man's 
mind; something he had come to say, and for 
his honest lile could not get out. His plight 
became more pitiable as the interview pro- 
ceeded, and, when he rose to go, he grew as 
red as a turkev-cock and began to splutter. 
I went to his rescue. 

“Tt's very kind of vou to have come to see 
me, Ellerton," I said, “but if I don't call yet 
awhile to pay my respects to your wife, I hope 
you'll understand, and not attribute it to dis- 
courtesy.” 

I have never seen relief so clearly depicted on 
a human countenance. lle drew a long breath 
and instinctively passed his handkerchief over 
his forehead. Then he grasped my hand. 
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“ My dear fellow,” he cried, “of course we'll 
understand. It was a shocking affair—terrible 
for you. My wife and I were quite bowled 
over by it." 

I did not attempt to clear myself. What was 
the use? Every man denies these things as a 
matter of course, and, as a matter of course, 
nobody believes him. 

Once I ran across Elphin Montgomery, a 
mvsterious personage behind many musical 
comedy enterprises. He is jeweled all over 
like a first-class Hindoo idol, and is treated as 
a god in fashionable restaurants, where he 
entertains riffraff at sumptuous banquets. 
1 had some slight acquaintance with the fellow, 
but he greeted me as though I were a long-lost 
intimate—-his heavy, sensual face was swagged 
in smiles—and invited me to a supper party. 
I declined with courtesy and walked away in 
fury. He would not have presumed to ask me 
to meet his ritfraff before I became disgust- 
ingly, and, I suppose, to some minds, fascinat- 
ingly notorious. But now I was hail-fellow- 
well-met with him, a bird of his own feather, 
a rogue of his own kidnev, to whom he threw 
open the gates of his bediamonded and be- 
frilled Alsatia. A pestilential fellow! As if 
I would mortgage my birthright for such a 
mess of pottage! 

So I stiffened and hade society, high and low, 
go packing. I would neither seek mine own 
people, nor allow myself to be sought by Elphin 
Montgomery’s. I enwrapped myself in a fine 
garment of defiance. My sister Jane, who was 
harder and more worldly minded than Agatha, 
would have had me don a helmet of brass and 
a breastplate of rhinoceros hide and force mv 
way through reluctant portals; but Agatha 
agreed with me, clinging, however, to the hope 
that time would not only reconcile Society to 
me, but would also reconcile me to Society. 

“If the hope comforts vou, my dear Agatha,” 
said I, “by all means cherish it. In the mean- 
time, allow me to observe that the character of 
Ishmael is eminently suited to the profession 
of tax-collecting." 

During these early days of my return the one 
person with whom I had no argument was 
Lola. She soothed where others scratched, and 
stimulated where others goaded. The intimacy 
of my convalescence continued. At first I 
acquainted her, as far as was reasonably neces- 
sary, with my change of fortune, and accepted 
her offer to find me less expensive quarters. 
The devoted woman personally inspected every 
flat in London, with that insistence of which 
masculine patience is incapable, and eventually 
decided on a tiny bachelor suite somewhere in 
the clouds overa block of flatsin Victoria Street, 
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where the service is included in the rent. Into 
this I moved with such of my furniture as I 
withdrew from the auctioneer’s hammer, and 
there I prepared to stay until necessity should 
drive me to the Bloomsbury boarding-house. 
I thought I would graduate my descent. Be- 
fore I moved, however, she came to the Albany 
for the first and only time to sce the splendor 
I was about to quit. In a modest way it was 
splendor. My chambers were really a large 
double flat, to the tasteful furnishing of which 
I had devoted the thought and interest of many 
years. She went with me through the rooms. 
The dining-room was all Chippendale—each 
piece a long-coveted and hunted treasure; the 
library old oak; the drawing-room a comfort- 
able and cunning medley. There were bits of 
old china, pieces of tapestry, some rare prints, 
my choice Media of mezzotints, a picture or 
two of value—one a Lancret, a very dear pos- 
session. And there were my books—once I 
had a passion for rare bindings. Everything 
had to me a personal significance, and I hated 
the idea of surrender more than I dared confess, 
even to myself. But I said to Lola: 

“Vanity of vanities! All things expensive 
are vanity!” 

Her eyes glistened and she slipped her arm 
through mine and patted the back of my hand. 

“If you talk like that I shall cry and make 
a fool of myself,” she said, in a broken manner. 

It is not so much the thing that is done or 
the thing that is said that matters, but the way 
of doing or saying it. In the commonplace pat 
on the hand, in the break in the commonplace 
words there was something that went straight 
to my heart. I squeezed her arm and whis- 
pered: 

“Thank you, dear.” 

This sympathy, so sure and vet so delicately 
conveyed, was mine for the trouble of mounting 
the stairs that led to her drawing-room in 
Cadogan Gardens. She seemed to be watch- 
ing mv heart the whole time, so that without 
my asking, without my knowledge even, she 
could touch each sore spot as it appeared, with 
a healing finger. Gradually my habitual 
reserve melted from me, and at last I gave 
her my whole confidence, telling her of my 
disastrous pursuit of eumoiriety, of Eleanor 
Faversham, of the attitude of societv, in fact, 
of most of what I have set down in the pre- 
ceding pages. She was greatly interested in 
everything, especially in Eleanor Faversham. 
She wanted to know the color of her eves and 
hair and how she dressed. Women are odd 
creatures. 

The weeks passed. 

Besides ministering to my dilapidated spirit, 
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Lola found occupation in looking after the 
cattery of Anastasius Papadopoulos, which the 
little man had left in the charge of his pupil 
and assistant, Quast. This Quast apparently 
was a faithful, stolid, but unintelligent and in- 
capable German, who had remained loyally at 
his post until Lola found him there, in a state 
of semi-starvation. The sum of money with 
which Anastasius had provided him had been 
eked out to the last farthing. The cats were 
in a pitiable condition. Quast, in despair, was 
trving to make up his dull mind whether to sell 
them or eat them. Lola, with superb feminine 
disregard of legal rights, annexed the whole 
cattery, maintained Quast in his position of 
pupil and assistant, and informed the landlord 
that she would be responsible for the rent. 
Then she set to work to bring the cats into their 
proper condition of sleekness, and, that done, 
to put them through a systematic course of 
training. They had been thoroughly demor- 
alized, she declared, under Quast’s maladmin- 
istration, and had almost degenerated into the 
unhistrionic pussies of domestic life. As for 
Heph:estus, the great, ferocious tom, he was 
more like an insane tiger than a cat. He flew 
at the gate over which he used to jump, and 
clawed and bit it to matchwood, and, after 
spitting in fury at the blazing hoop, sprang at 
the unhappy Quast as if he had been the con- 
triver of the indignities to which he was being 
subjected. These tales of feline backsliding 
I used to hear from Lola, and when I asked her 
why she devoted her energies to the unpro- 
ductive education of the uninspiring animals, 
she would shrug her shoulders and regard me 
with a Giaconda smile. 

Well, it was an interest in her life, which, 
Heaven knows, was not crowded with exciting 
incidents. At that time, being self-centered in 
my detiant attitude toward the world, I did not 
realize this as completely as I might have done. 
Because her old surgeon friend, Sir Joshua 
Oldtield, now and then took her out to dinner, 
I concluded. she was leading a cheerful if not 
merry life. I smiled indulgently at her devotion 
to the cats, and congratulated her on having 
found another means whereby to beguile the 
tedium vite which is the arch-enemy of content. 
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“I wish I could find such a means myself," 
said I. 

I not only had the wish, but the imperative 
need to do so. To stand like Ajax, defying the 
lightning, is magnificent; but as a continuous 
avocation it is wearisome and unprofitable, 
especially if carried on in a tiny bachelor suite, 
an eyrie of a place, at the top of a block of flats 
in Victoria Street. Indeed, if I did not add 
soon to the meager remains of my fortune, 
I should not be able to atford the luxury of the 
bachelor suite. - Conscious of this, I let the 
lightning alone, after a last denunciatory shake 
of the fist, and descended into the busy ways of 
men to look for work. 


Thus I entered on the second stage of my 
career—that of a soldier of fortune. I stood 
alone, ironical, ambitionless, still questioning 
the utility of human effort, yet determined to 
play the game of life to its bitter end. What 
could I do? 

It is true that I had been called to the bar in 
my tentative youth, while I drafted documents 
for my betters to pull to pieces and rewrite at 
the Foreign Office; but I had never seen a 
brief. I had no profession. The one pur- 
suit for which my training had qualified 
me was political journalism. I had written 
much, in my amateur way, during my ten 
years’ membership of Parliament. I could, 
therefore, bring to editors the stock in trade 
of a fairly accurate knowledge of current 
political issues. I found Finch of ‘The 
Universal Review," James of “The Weekly,” 
and one or two others more than willing to 
give me emplovment. I put my pen also at 
the disposal of Raggles. 

My sister Agatha commended my courage 
and energy, and Lola read my articles with a 
glowing enthusiasm which compensated for 
lack of exact understanding; but I was not 
proud of my position. It is one thing to stand 
at the top of a marble staircase, and, in a deb- 
onair, jesting fashion, to fling insincere con- 
victions to a recipient world. It is another to 
sell the same worthless commodity for money. 
I began, to my curious discomfort, to suspect 
that life had a meaning, after all. 


To be continued 


SCENE FROM THE DOLLAR PRINCESS 
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“The Dollar Princess,” a musical importation from Germany, cost $52,000 to produce in this country. 
The gowns worn by the chorus in the finale of the second act are a notably expensive feature 
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THE COST OF MUSICAL COMEDY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE musical-comedy manager sat in 
the corner of his favorite café. He 
wore a dinner coat and a sour ex- 
pression. Looking at him you 

would surely have thought that he had just 
been the victim of some overwhelming business 
disaster; whereas the fact was that just around 
the corner throngs of theater-goers were be- 
sieging the box office of the theater where his 
latest attraction had just been produced. And 
yet he looked sour and crusty and altogether 
discontented. 

“Success, hey ?" said he. “ How do I know? 
We've only just started. Talk about counting 
your chickens before they are hatched! In this 
business you can’t count them until they grow 


up. There’s about one million and forty-six 
things can happen to a theatrical chicken be- 
tween the time it's hatched and the day when 
it's big enough to eat, and don't vou forget it, 
either. Do you know what it cost me to raise 
the curtain on that show? $41,261!” 

(Business of incredulity on the part of the 
listener.) 

“All right!” exclaimed the manager. ** You 
don't believe me, hey? Just you come up to 
my office and I'll show you the books—item 
for item from the day we started to pitch this 
show together." 

It is customary to take with more than a 
grain of salt managerial statements regarding 
the cost of musical-comedy productions, and, 
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The gorgeous “ Jewel Ballet,” one of the extravagant scenes of last season’s show at the New 
York Hippodrome. This one scene, in which over seven hundred people are on 
the stage, cost the management $56,000 


speaking broadly, it is just as well to do so. 
All the same, it is a fact that the cost of these 
productions has rapidly advanced within the 
last ten years until it has now reached a point 
where the average is higher than it has ever 
been before. The average musical comedy, 
indeed, is a heavy investment, and the chances 
of failure are so great that it seems strange that 
so many are produced. It is safe to say that 
nowadays it is impossible to exhibit to a 
metropolitan audience a musical comedy or 
operetta that has cost much less than $20,000. 
The standards to which the managers them- 
selves have educated the public are so high 
and so exacting that a considerable sum ap- 
pears to be the practical minimum, and from 
this they range all the way to $36,000, which 
was what “Little Nemo” cost its owners before 
they sent the curtains up for the first time. 


Less than half of these expensive produc- 
tions succeed. Why, then, it may be asked, 
do the managers go on taking such chances? 
The answer is that most of them are by 
nature speculators. It is a gamble to them, 
and a large one. Then, again, the very size, 
the bigness and bewildering variety of the 
venture undoubtedly has a potent attraction. 

It is doubtful if the average spectator who 
views a musical-comedy performance has the 
least conception of the million and one details 
of management and supervision that have been 
mastered in order to produce the result he sees, 
be it good or bad. As a matter of fact, the 
mechanism of the average musical show is a 
highly complicated affair, all the more so be- 
cause the most important of its elements is 
composed of men and women who, as a class, 
are not easy to manage. The direction of 
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SCENE FROM LITTLE NEMO 


Photograph by White 


“Little Nemo," the most expensive musical comedy ever put before the public, cost $86,000 to 
produce and, although now in its second season, has never justified the outlay 


such a show is indeed а nervous-prostration 
job. 

i But it isthe business side of these big under- 
takings (only one side, at that) which interests 
us just now. Let us take the case of a musical 
comedy now playing at a New York theater 
and well along the end of a highly successful 
season—‘‘ The Dollar Princess.” 

It cost $52,000 to raise the curtain on “Тһе 
Dollar Princess.” It really did. The present 
writer has seen the books, and they show it. 
“The Dollar Princess” was produced in New 
York early in September, 1909. It had been 
successful in Germany some years before it was 
seen here, and work on the American production 
was actually begun in December, 1907, over a 
year and a half before it was first shown to an 
American audience. It was not merely a case 
of transplanting the German production bodily 


to our stage, just as it stood. A great many 
radical changes had to be made in the book 
and in the music. There has been a good deal 
of just complaint of the suggestive character of 
certain musical shows seen in America in the 
last few years. But foreign taste in this direc- 
tion, especially upon the Continent, is much 
more lax than ours. “Тһе Merry Widow,” for 
example, the most successful operetta seen here 
since the days when Gilbert and Sullivan were 
in their glory, would have shocked American 
audiences in its original Viennese form. So it 
was with “The Dollar Princess." This is now 
an innocent enough affair, but its original third 
act was highly objectionable. 

The first thing, then, was to call in the book- 
surgeons. They attacked that third act, 
chopped it all to pieces, sprinkled chloride of 
lime on the fragments and then reassembled 
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The set and mechanism for this single scene from “The Earl and the Girl," a successful musical 
show of a few years ago, cost its producers between $4,000 and $5,000 


them in their present wholly aseptic form. The 
changes in the music were less radical, but they 
were important, too. These were necessitated, 
not by any belief that the original music was 
too good for. American audiences, but by the 
fact that in the German field of operetta there 
are many better voices than America can boast. 
Many of the German operetta singers, in fact, 
have either come down from grand opera or are 
on their way up to that exalted sphere. It took 
about seven months of work before it was 
believed that the music was suitable to the 
voices that were to sing it for the benefit of 
American ears. 

Now, of course, all this work cost both money 
and brains, as well as time. Let it not be as- 
sumed, by the way, that the Germans get better 
operetta than we do. They don't. But they 
do have the better voices. 


In reckoning the cost of presenting a musical 
comedy, the prospective manager must never 
forget one heavy handicap. The manager who 
is producing a modern play as a rule buys no 
costumes or gowns at all. Scenery, furniture 
and properties are his heaviest expenditures. 
But the musical-comedy or operetta manager 
must and does furnish every last article of 
clothing or ornament worn by every solitary 
human being who appears in his show. It is 
this, added to the cost of scenery, lighting, inci- 
dental “effects,” and so on, that rolls up the 
initial cost of production to such terrifying fig- 
ures that the average manager is almost afraid 
to look at his books. 

The day of the Amazon chorus is gone; no 
longer are our stages filled with martial chorus 
girls clad simply and chiefly in the frankness of 
tights and carrying militant spears. No, the 
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SCENE FROM THE KING OF CADONIA 


Photograph by Пай 


“The King of Cadonia," which cost $30,000 to produce and which was a dire failure of last 
winter, is an example of the gamble that producers of musical shows continually have to take 


taste of the present day prefers a stageful of 
pretty girls gracefully wearing beautiful gowns. 
Undoubtedly, this change, for which we are 
chietly indebted to British example, indicates 
an advance in public taste. But, however 
much the public gains by the change, the man- 
ager is a heavy loser. Tights, even the most 
costly ones, are comparatively cheap. Beauti- 
ful gowns are expensive. 

Now, anybody who has had his attention 
called to this sometimes painful subject,through 
the medium of bills or otherwise, knows that 
you cannot buy a first-class gown from a mo- 
diste of reputation for less than $roo. This 
sum would, in fact, be a pretty modest average, 
and stage gowns must be the real thing. You 
can “fake” many things on the stage and no- 
body will be the wiser, but not clothes. They 
must be what they pretend to be. 


To keep to the case in point, the case of 
“The Dollar Princess," there are thirty-five 
chorus girls thus gowned in the first act, the 
same number in the second act, and sixty-five 
in the third act. Taking into account a few 
who have two changes in one act, they wear 
one hundred and sixty gowns. At the modest 
estimate of $100 each, these gowns have cost 
a total of $16,000. 

And don't forget the chorus man, either. 
He is, it is true, a humble individual, but he has 
to be dressed, and well dressed. "Twenty of 
him appear in “The Dollar Princess,” with 
different suits for each act. Counting double 
changes for some, that makes eighty suits for 
chorus men, all of them (the suits, not the men) 
being made to measure. Allowing $50 a suit — 
a low estimate—that makes a $4,000 total for 
dressing the modest chorus man. 
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“The Arcadians,’ 


a musical offering which proved one of the biggest of last season’s successes in 


New York, amply repaid its owners for its lavish presentation 


Consider for a moment the kindred subject 
of hats. The women in “The Dollar Prin- 
cess” wear 105 of these, first and last; go into 
the average metropolitan millinery shop, try and 
get a smart hat for $20, and see what you get. 
Probably it would be something no feminine 
member of the family would wear unless it 
rained hard and she was going to attend a meet- 
ing of the Charity Organization Society. But 
put it at $20 even, and you'll see that these 105 
hatscost $2,100. We come next to silk stockings 
and shoes; silk stockings that will stand the 
wear of dancing cannot be bought for much 
less than $3 a pair. Stage shoes are not like 
other shoes. They too must be so constructed 
that they won’t come off when their wearer 
dances. They average $5 a pair. In the 
present case the shoes and stockings of the 
chorus girls cost the management $1,280. 


Thus it appears that the gowns, suits, hats, 
shoes, slippers, and stockings for the chorus 
girls alone cost, roughly speaking, a minimum 
of $23,380. 

Of course the clothing for the principals is 
much more expensive. The ‘‘diamond dress" 
that Miss Valli wears cost $400 in Paris. Add- 
ing a 60 per cent. duty, its total cost was $640. 
All the costumes for the principals were im- 
ported. There are 16 of them. Each of them 
wears three different costumes, and if you put 
this total cost at $10,000, you allow only а 
fraction over $200 each. The hair ornaments 
worn by the women of the chorus cost $395, 
and we haven’t said anything at all about petti- 
coats and other invisible garments, for all of 
which the management pays, easily $35,000 
worth of clothes. 

It costs $5,000 to build the scenery, let alone 
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SCENE FROM THE MIDNIGHT SONS 
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"This single scene from “The Midnight Sons," showing the interior of an entire theater, with 
boxes and galleries filled with people, cost over $6,000 to construct 


painting it, and the bill for properties, furni- 
ture and a thousand and one lesser details must 
also be remembered. And it's almost a moan 
when the manager tells you, “Апа after you've 
played about 25 weeks, if you're lucky enough 


to play that long, it's a case of throw away: 


all those lovely clothes and buy a new lot." 
But of course you are at liberty to suspect, if 
you like, that, the reputation of the piece hav- 
ing been made, its second dressing will not be 
quite so expensive. 

No small part of the money spent in produc- 
ing musical comedy goes for things that the pub- 
lic never sees at all. Your average manager is 
willing to spend a surprising amount of money 
on some special “feature” which he hopes will 
score a big “hit,” for well he knows that now 
and then such a “feature” carries to success a 
piece which would otherwise have failed. 


Suppose, for example, that the prima donna 
has a song called “She Was Only a Bird in a 
Gilded Cage." 'The stage manager will select 
16 pretty girls of the chorus, clothe them all in 
white silk gowns with canary birds embroid- 
ered thereupon, give each of them a gilded 
cage containing a real live canary, and send 
them out behind the prima donna to swing the 
cages and sing the chorus. Those cages, 
gowns and birds may be seen a total of ten 
minutes, yet they may cost $2,000. 

Again, a certain "effect" may be planned 
which, when tried, fails to do what was expected 
of it. One set of costumes made for “The 
Dollar Princess" cost $8,700, and has never 
been seen by an audience. But of course those 
costumes are not lost; they will be used. in 
some other production. 

Some years ago a musical comedy called 
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This gown, worn by Miss Blanche Ring in “The Yankee Girl," is one of the most gorgeous cos- 
tumes ever seen on the stage. It is made of chiffon silk with an over-dress of 
solid silver threads and spangles and cost $1,800 
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“Тһе Earl and the Girl? had a successful run. 
It contained one of those special features in the 
shape of a swing, in the course of which eight 
pretty girls sat in swings that were lowered 
from the flies and were thus swung out by 
chorus men over the heads of the audience. 
The swings were elaborately ornamented 
affairs, and were profusely covered with electric 
lights of various colors. This “feature” is said 
to have cost between $4,осо and $5,000, but it 
was worth the money. It got round after round 
of applause every night and made the fortune 
of the piece. 

When “The Jolly Bachelors” opened its 
season in New Haven, it contained a feature 
that consisted of a dance done by a group of 
girls on the tops of some tables. Electric con- 
nections were so made that where the dancers’ 
heels touched the tables a bewildering effect of 
light was expected. But it proved impracti- 
cable. The mechanism could not be relied 
upon and, though it cost $6,500, the whole 
thing had to be given up. 

There is one feature in the present Hippo- 
drome show—the lantern scene—where 600 
persons appear, each one carrying an elec- 
trically lighted lantern. At the same time a 
screen is lowered that exhibits 500 lanterns. 
The cost of equipping and wiring these lan- 
terns, let alone the cost of the power it takes to 
run them, runs up a bill that is well toward the 
$8,000 mark before the season is over. 

The staggering expense of the $86,000 
* Little Nemo” production was due to the end- 
less multiplicity of the scenes, weird lighting 
effects, apparitions through trap doors, and 
numerous unusual and elaborate costumes; 
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moreover, * Little Nemo” was an original pro- 
duction and not a copy of a foreign piece. That 
$86,000, by the way, has never yet come back, 
and though “Little Nemo” is still playing, it is 
doubtful if it ever will. 

The fashion in huge expenditures was prob- 
ably set by “Тһе Runaway Girl," produced at 
the Casino nine years ago. Its manager adver- 
tised that it cost $75,000, and it really did not 
cost less than $50,000. ‘‘The Merry Widow,” 
most successful of them all, cost something less 
than $35,000. ‘‘The Student King," on the 
other hand a failure, cost $49,000. “Тһе 
King of Cadonia," a recent and dire failure, 
cost $30,000. “The Midnight Sons" and 
“The Jolly Bachelors,” both successes, cost 
about $40,000 each before the curtain went up. 
*Old Dutch," though more successful than 
“The King of Cadonia,” cost about the same. 
About the same amount was spent on the pro- 
duction of “The Rose of Algeria," which, de- 
spite the music of Victor Herbert, defied three 
attempts to make it go. The deservedly suc- 
cessful *Havana" was another $30,000 pro- 
duction. ‘‘The Waltz Dream," on the other 
hand, which was staged at a cost of $40,000, 
lost so much money that three or four success- 
ful attractions owned by the same company are 
still trying to get it back. 

If these facts make it clear why the musical- 
comedy manager sometimes wears a sour ex- 
pression as well as a dinner coat, they will have 
served their purpose. But do not be alarmed. 
Costly and hazardous as they are, we shall con- 
tinue to have musical comedies. "The stakes 


are high, but the game appears to have its 
fascinations. 


PROBING THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


INCLUDING MANY NEW AND INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
SLEEPING CARS 


BY 


LYNN HAINES 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


T last all the facts regarding the Pull- 
man Sleeping Car Company have 
been dragged out into open daylight. 

They make most illuminating read- 
ing; they exhibit to the vision of the long- 
suffering American people one of the most 
unique members of the entire modern family 
of monopolies. 

There is no other trust quite like the Pullman 
Sleeping Car Company. Most monopolies re- 
gard the “citadel of protection" as a place where 
all may assemblearound the fireside at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. But the Pullman Com- 
pany never has to refer to the tariff as 
“Father.” 

Nor has it needed a Cannon or Aldrich to 
bestow the privileges of the people; it has 
thriven without political assistance, or land 
grants, or franchises. It has also succeeded in 
quite a remarkable way in growing to a robust 
maturity without attracting any of the sun- 
shine of publicity, without investigations, with- 
out being investigated by inquisitive legislators, 
and with a minimum of taxation. 

On the other hand, no other trust in the 
whole predatory family has perhaps made 
quite such a record of plethoric profits as the 
Pullman Company. 

For more than a decade it has had an annual 
relurn of soo per cent. on the money actually 
invested. 

Eighteen million six hundred and three thou- 
sand and sixty-seven persons patronized Robert 
T. Lincoln's ** growing concern" during 1908. 
Practically all of these people participated in a 
common experience. Grudgingly, as a rule, 
each placed from two to twenty dollars in the 
palm of the Pullman Company and then sought 
solace in sleep. They were travelers, and 
sleep brought rest and forgetfulness of time 
and distance—with at least two striking ex- 
ceptions. 
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How the Investigation Started 


At least two men—in Minneapolis—never 
bought a berth without wondering why it cost 
so much. Neither ever laddered his way to a 
loft in the limited without sensing the injustice 
that compelled the same price for an upper as 
for a lower. Neither ever tipped ajar the por- 
tals of Ethiopian courtesy without the feeling 
that the gorter's portion, at least sufficient to 
insure a little alacrity and an occasional smile, 
should assume the shape of salary from his em- 
ployer. After such considerations as these, in- 
stead of sleep, the economic phases of the situa- 
tion would intrude far into the night. "There 
were hours and weeks and years of this, and 
then the story starts. 

George S. Loftus, complainant, and James 
Manahan, attorney, began an investigation of 
the Pullman monopoly before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in August, 1907. In 
the beginning it applied only to the rates be- 
tween Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. 
Later the complaint was amended to include 
the sleeping car business of the entire coun- 
try. The first hearing was held in St. Paul 
in November, 1907. After adjourned sessions 
of the Commission, extending over nearly two 
vears, the inquiry was concluded at Washington 
in June of last усаг. The decision is still 


pending. 
The cases were based upon two important 
questions: 


(1) Is the same rate for an upper as for a 
lower berth in a sleeping car a discrimination ? 

(2) Are the standard rates as enforced 
generally by the Pullman Companv and the 
railroads operating sleeping cars unreason- 
able? 

The Pullman Company objected to the in- 
vestigation on the ground that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had no right to adjust 
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the controversy, the complainant taking the 
other position that sleeping cars were common 
carriers and subject to the same regulation as 
railroads. But the question of jurisdiction 
does not concern this discussion. A few funda- 
mental facts in connection with the monopoly, 
as disclosed in the course of the inquiry, are all 
that I shall attempt to suggest. 


O The Value of 4,700 Sleeping Cars 


It should be kept in mind that the Pullman 
Company is a dual institution. It manufac- 
tures sleeping cars and it operates sleeping cars. 
The two departments are distinct and separate 
in all respects save ownership and manage- 
ment. The manufacturing side is not a mo- 
nopoly. It builds and repairs cars in compe- 
tition with several similar enterprises. The 
almost unprecedented profits of the Pullman 
Company come from the operation of sleeping 
cars. There we meet unmitigated monopoly 
and dividends by the million. 

The Pullman Company began business forty 
years ago with a capital of $100,000. А care- 
ful study of its fiscal history shows that, with- 
out the addition of more capital, the assets of 
the operating department have increased to 
approximately $80,000,000. It is true that a 
net amount of $28,000,000 additional cash was 
put into the business since its inception, but 
none of that can be said to have gone into 
sleeping cars or their equipment. The fine 
Pullman building in Chicago, and the several 
manufacturing plants of the company at Pull- 
man and elsewhere, cost all of that, and 
more. The 4,700 odd sleepers now owned 
by the concern, representing, according to 
their own estimate, some eighty millions, are 
the result of profits, in excess of regular divi- 
dends, that came from the original investment 
of $100,000. 

An analysis of the annual statements of 
the company shows, and an examination of its 
books of account will demonstrate, that under 
the present rates a standard sleeper will, dur- 
ing its natural life, from its own earnings, 
pay all its operating expenses and ordinary 
repairs, return to the company its own cost 
of construction, and build not less than three 
cars more of the same type. 


Sleeping Cars Multiply Like 
Rabbits 


The great growth of the sleeping car family 
is not unlike rabbit genealogy. A hare is a 
prodigious performer as to progeny. So isa 
Pullman palacecar. The rabbit race increases 
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according to a regular geometric progression. 
'The mother raises rabbits; then she and her 
rabbits raise rabbits; next the mother and 
her rabbits and her rabbits’ rabbits raise more 
rabbits; and so on until the descendants num- 
ber thousands. 

Striking an average for the forty years of 
Pullman experience, a standard sleeper costs 
$15,000. "The average net yearly income for 
each car has amounted to something like 
$5,000. The company had about six cars 
when it began business. As the business is con- 
ducted now, these cars yielded profits in excess 
of dividends, the first year of their use, sufficient 
to create two more sleepers. "The second year 
eight cars would produce a surplus sufficient to 
build two and two-thirds more cars. The third 
year ten cars would yield in profits enough to 
build three and one-third more cars, giving 
sixteen sleepers to begin the fourth year. Thus 
did the number grow into nearly 5,000, and a 
value of $80,000,000. 

As the assets of the company have grown in 
this way, the surplus being used to create new 
cars, new capital stock has been issued and 
distributed among the stockholders without 
bringing more money into the business. Since 
the concern was founded in 1867 the capital 
stock has increased from $100,000 to $100,- 
000,000. Except for an issue of $20,000,000 
of new stock ten years ago, which was employed 
to take over the only competing concern, the 
Wagner Company, and about $35,000,000 put 
in in cash, one-fifth of which was returned to 
stockholders in addition to dividends, the dif- 
ference between one hundred thousand and 
one hundred million has accrued from surplus 
profits. 


The Dividends Are As Follows: 


During the ten years from 1899 to 1908 in- 
clusive, total dividends were paid to stock- 
holders amounting to $51,665,848. It is in- . 
teresting to relate these millions of profit to the 
original investment. Deducting an annual 
dividend return of ten per cent. on the $28,- 
000,000 invested in the Pullman building and 
the manufacturing department, or $2,800,000 
for that decade, and a ten per cent. dividend 
on the $20,000,000 of stock issued to buy the 
Wagner concern for the same period, or 
$2,000,000, we still have $46,865,848 of divi- 
dends for ten years, which would represent 
nearly soo per cent. of profit on the original 
$100,000 of capital stock. 

In view of these facts it cannot be disputed 
that the Pullman Company is very rich and 
very profitable. Nor can it be denied that it is 
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Paotograph by Gelling 


JAMES MANAHAN 


Who as attorney against the Pullman Car Company is largely responsible 
for the thoroughness of this investigation 


almost all powerful in its industrial field. In 
its operation of sleeping cars the concern 
piloted by Abraham Lincoln’s son practically 
monopolizes the business of the America 
ontinent. 

Only four railroads, the Great Northern, th 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the So 
System, and the New York, New Haven an 
Hartford, operate their own sleeping cars. Al 
the others obtain sleeping cars from the Pull 
man Company under contracts which bring t 
that monopoly about $7,000 a year (gross) fo 
each car. If the sale of berths does not equa 
that amount the railroads are obliged to mak 
up the deficiency. If the total receipts from th 
sale of berths on a sleeper exceed $7,000 a year, 
that excess goes to the monopoly. It is th 
real original ‘‘heads I win, tails you lose’ 
proposition. 
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An Interesting Ques- 
tion and Four 
Answers 


A question naturally 
arises: If the operation of 
sleeping cars is so profit- 
able, why do not all the 
railroads own their own 


cars? Why is the Pull- 
man Company able to 
maintain its monopoly? 


There are four answers, 
the first two being largely 
irrelevant and untrue. 

(1) Some have supposed 
it was because the Pullman 
Company controlled the 
patents for all sleeping 
cars; which isn't the reason. 

(2) Others have con- 
cluded that it was be- 
cause the stockholders of 
the Pullman Company 
were largely officers of 
railroads and that they as 
trafüc managers for the 
railroads made contracts 
with their own sleeping 
car company which were 
conducive to its own 
monopolistic welfare. But 
even that alluring theory 
will hardly stand the test. 

(3) Railroads are prac- 
tically compelled to yield 
to the demands of the 
Pullman Company, since 
no single system could 
afford to own a sufficient number of cars for 
its own use at all seasons. Travel so fluctuates 
that a number of cars adequate for one month 
would necessitate the owning of a large number 
of cars that would be idle at other times. The 
Pullman Company is so extensive in its territory 
and operations that it is able to meet this con- 
dition with the minimum of unused sleepers. 
When traffic is heavy in one direction, or over 
one railroad, it is invariably correspondingly 
light in someother direction. With every abnor- 
mal movement north or west there is less travel 
east or south, and vice versa. By shifting cars 
wherever there is an extra demand the monop- 
oly is able to keep almost all of its sleepers con- 
stantly employed, whereas a railroad would be 
compelled to own more sleeping car equip- 
ment, to meet unusual situations, than could 
be used at ordinary times. 


Probing the Pullman Company: By Lynn Haines 


(4) There is another 
reason why the railroads 
do not interfere with the 
monopoly. They pick up 
a lot of easy- money by per- 
mitting the Pullman Com- 
pany to own and operate 
the cars they run over their 
lines. The Pullman Com- 
pany equips each sleeper 
and pays porter and con- 
ductor: All the railroad 
does is to move the sleeper. 
And they get as much out 
of passengers from this 
source as they do when they 
use their own cars, owned, 
equipped, manned and kept 
in repair at their own ex- 
pense. 

To illustrate: During 
1908, 18,603,067 persons 
paid for berths. The aver- 
age night run is about доо 
miles. At two cents a mile 
each of these eighteen and 
a half million brought the 
railroads eight dollars, for 
which they furnished no 
séat, nor anything save light, 
heat and motive power. 
Last year the railroads under 
contract with the Pullman 
Company received about 
$150,000,000 in regular 


mileage fares from Pullman 
patrons, which cost them ? 
many millions less than it 
did to handle the same 
amount of business with 
their day coaches. That suggests why the 
concern in question is able to maintain its 
monstrous monopoly without molestation from 
the railroads. Тһе contracts between them 
are mutually expedient and profitable. 


Different Sets of Figures 


y Moffut 


GEORGE S. LOFTUS 


Who, as complainant, was the means of opening this enormously 


interesting subject 


There is a very extraordinary difference 
between these figures and those submitted by 
the Great Northern, one of the railroads that 
owns and operates its own sleepers. The 
auditor of the Great Northern testified that 
it cost that system approximately $1,550.00 
per year to operate a standard sleeper and 


Е $350.00 a усаг to keep theaverage car in repair. 
The Pullman Company attempted to estab- Here is the parallel: 


lish a defense against the charge of unrea- 
sonable profits by an obvious padding of its 
**repairs and maintenance" fund. They admit 
that the gross earnings from each standard 
sleeper amounts to about $7,000 а year; but 
the net returns from this average earning is 
very conveniently and substantially lessened by 
their claim that it costs annually $1,908.95 


operate each car and $2,426.05 to k it in 
repair. 


Pullman Company 


Annual cost of 
operation per 
$1,908.05 


Annual cost of 
repairs per 
2,426.05 


Total, $4,334.10 


Great Northern 


Annual cost of 
operation per 
Са A $1,550.00 


Annual cost of 
repairs per 
350.00 


Total, $1,900.00 
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This great monopoly may not have moved 
into some “twilight zone" to escape rightful 
regulation, but its system of bookkeeping cer- 
tainly seems adapted to that end. The av- 
erage life of a standard sleeper, according to 
the testimony of Pullman experts, is twenty 
years. Two decades after it is built a car is 
theoretically relegated into junk and the com- 
pany has a depreciation fund adequate to 
replace this died-of-old-age equipment. But 
there is undisputable evidence that the money 
thus set aside for “depreciation” is not em- 
ployed for that purpose. Wornout cars ar 
practically replaced from the "repairs anc 
maintenance” fund. That is why that fun 
is so abnormally large as to lead the public an 
authorities to believe that the company's ne 
income is not unreasonable. In addition t 
keeping a car in good repair during its natural 
lite, when it approaches the period for disposal 
as junk it is "shopped" and around the old 
frame and the old name there is built what 
amounts to practically a new car. This ‘‘re- 
pairing” of old cars into new, even after they 
have passed the allotte score of years, is what 
brings that fund up to 82.426.035 а усаг for the 
average car. "That amount not only keeps a 
car up to the highest state of excellence and 
ећсіепсу, but it also prolongs its life indefi 
nitely, although the depreciation fund is in 
tended to provide an entirely new car every 
twenty years. 


The Prices of Berths and Motel 
Rooms Compared 


In his final argument before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Gustavus S. Fer- 
nalld, counsel for the Pullman Company, cited 
an "analogous" case. He inferred that since 
a sleeping room in a good hotel cost about the 
same as his concern charges for a berth, the 
prevailing price could hardly be called un- 
reasonable. Mr. Fernalld did not intend to be 
humorous, but Mr. Manahan's mathematics 
made him so. The latter had paid $4.50 for 
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a berth from Chicago to Washington, which 
berth had represented a space six fect long, 
three feet wide, and three feet high, or approxi- 
mately fifty cubic feet. Applied to the average 
room in a hotel 10x12x16, the same rate would 
make the room cost $40.co a day. 

The porter presents an interesting if not an 
economic phase of the subject. On the stand- 
ard sleeper he draws the nagnificent salary 
of twenty-five dollars per month. The com- 
pany inventories the contents of each car as it 
begins and completes each trip, and what is 
missing-—coinbs, brushes, linen, and so forth 
—is charged against the porter’s “salary.” 

It might not be impertinent to suggest in 
this connection that the Pullman Company is 
not contributing very substantially to a solu- 


‘tion of the race problem. They employ several 


thousand negroes and instead of tending to 
stimulate thrift and integrity, under existing 
conditions a porter's position might be likened 
rather to a school that teaches hegging and graft. 


Hl the Rates Come Down ? 


Two vital facts have been incontrovertibly 
established by this Loftus-Manahan investi- 
gation: (1) The Pullman Company has no 
competition to affect its prices and compara- 
tively little rivalry in its field of operation, 
which includes a continent. 

(2) Prevailing prices for sleeping car accom- 
modations are so profitable that they have: 
yielded more than adequate dividends and also 
added, through surplus profits, nearly one 
hundred millions to the business. 

The fight for the regulation of this monstrous 
public service corporation is now nicely started; 
it should result in a substantial reduction in 
rates. The Pullman Company has thus far 
been able to maintain its monopoly without 
much attention to government; if it is forced 
into a politica! alliance with the railroads, ‘Һе 
corrupters of courts and kings,” it may require 
many years to bring about equity in its rela- 
tions with the public. 


A 


"SPORTING" 


COLLEGE 


THE STORY OF A BUMPING RACE ON THE CAM 


BY 


IAN HAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. RAVEN HILL - 


* Nature hath framed strange jellows in her time." 


T. ASAPH’S was one of the minor col- 
leges of Cambridge. Its name was un- 
familiar to the man in the street, and the 
modest nature of its academic achieve- 

ments was only equaled by the lowly position 
of its boat on the river. But its members atoned 
for the collective 


Merchant of Venice. 


. 
coach the crew of another college, and I ac- 
cepted the charge with an enthusiasm not to 
be damped by the knowledge that the St. 

Asaph's boat was the lowest on the river. 
I commenced my duties forthwith, and, 
mounted upon the tallest horse I have ever 
seen (provided 


shortcomings of 
their foundation 
by an individ- 
ual brilliancy 
which made 
the name of St. 
Asaph'sesteemed 
throughout the 
University. They 
were not a large 
college, they said, 
but they were a 
*sporting" one. 
They might not 
be clever, but, 
thank goodness, 
they were wicked! 

Consequently, 
when I one day 
received a depu- 
tation from St. 
Asaph’s, request- 
ing that I would 
be good enough 
to coach their 
college boat dur- 
ing the ensuing 
term, I felt that 
no light compli- 
ment had been 


: by the St. Asaph's 
Boat Club), took 
my crew out that 
very day. My 
steed, I soon dis- 
covered, labored 
under the disad- 
vantage of pos- 
sessing only one 
eye, an infirmity 
which rendered 
him liable to fall 
into the river 
whenever I rode 
him too near the 
edge of the tow- 
path. On the 
other hand, he 
enjoved the con- 
solation, denied 
to his rider, of 
being unable to 
see theSt. Asaph's 
crew. They were 
the worst collec- 
tion of oarsmen 
that I have ever 
set eves on, and 
I told them so, at 
frequent intervals 
aud in different 


paid me. It was 
the first occasion 
on which I had 
been asked to 


"I COMMENCED MY DUTIES FORTHWITH AND, MOUNTED UPON 


THE TALLEST HORSE I HAVE EVER SEEN, 
MY CREW OUT THAT VERY DAY " 


wavs, throughout 
the afternoon. I 
was particularly 


TOOK 
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“THEY WERE THE WORST COLLECTION OF OARSMEN THAT I HAVE EVER SET EYES ON” 


direct in my references to the gentleman who 
was rowing Five. He seemed older than his 
colleagues, possessed a bald head, and was 
evidently one having authority. He was not 


the captain, for that highly inefficient officer: 


was rowing Stroke; but this did not prevent 
him from shouting out directions as to time, 
length and swing to sundry members of the 
crew whenever it occurred to him to do so, 
which was usually at the moment which I had 
selected ior doing the same thing. He seemed 
to resent my comments on his own style, and 
answered back more than once—an unpar- 
donable sin in any rowing man. 

At the end of the day's work I told my crew 
that they were showing improvement already 
(which was not true), and that all they wanted 
was plenty of hard work and practice (which 
was approximately correct). Before I left the 
boathouse the apologetic captain led me aside, 
and asked me as a personal favor to be more 
polite to Five. 

“Why?” I asked. 
man in the crew." 

"Yes, I know, but he was captain three 
years ago, and he likes to have his own 
way." 


“He is easily the worst 
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“I wonder he doesn't stroke the boat," I 
remarked acidly. 

“He would,” said the captain simply, ‘only 
he weighs nearly fifteen stone, so he rows Five.. 
He says he can manage things quite as well 
from there. He sets the stroke, and I just 
have to look round over my shoulder every 
now and then, to see if I’m keeping time with 
him.” 

In grateful consideration of the fact that I 
had now acquired a story which would bear 
repetition in rowing circles for years to come, 
I swallowed my smiles and answered severely: 

“But, my dear man, this is simply idiotic. 
I think the best plan would be to fire him out 
of the boat altogether, at once. I'll tell him, 
if vou don't like to." 

'This friendly offer caused the captain to 
turn quite pale; and after a certain amount of 
natural hesitation he confided to me the fear- 
ful tidings that the crew as it stood repre- 
sented the whole available strength of St. 
Asaph's College; the only possible substitute, 
if I “carted” Five, being one of the dons. 
“Апа he's got gout in both legs," added the 
captain. 

I accepted the situation, and Five. 


А “‘Sporting’’ College: By Ian Hay 


I may as well describe my crew in detail. 
It is improbable that such a unique collection 
of oddities will ever again be seen at the same 
time. 

Bow was a chubby and diminutive youth, 
with a friendly smile. He was the stylist of 
the crew, swinging and recovering with an 
elegance that was pleasant to behold. As, 
however, he rarely if ever put his oar into the 
water, contenting himself for the most part 
with mysterious passes over its surface with 
the blade, he could hardly be regarded as any- 
thing more than a neat figurehead. 

Two had the longest legs and the shortest 
body I have ever seen. No ordinary stretcher 
could contain him, and he only succeeded in 
flattening his knees when, in excess of zeal, he 
pushed himself over the back of his sliding- 
seat. The valuable work done on these occa- 
sions by Bow in restoring his neighbor to his 
rightful position only goes 
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stantly in the small of his back, owing to the 
fact that his swing back usually coincided with 
Five's swing forward. 

Seven, incredible as it may appear, was a 
very fair oar. He was not popular with the 
rest of the crew, who, from a cause which I 
could never fathom—probably the instinct 
which prompts the British workingman to call 
a man who prefers to earn his living a “ black- 
leg"—considered him “по sportsman.” It 
was chiefly owing to his unremitting efforts 
that the boat, overcoming the somewhat lan- 
guid resistance of the Cam and the more 
strenuous opposition of Five, was enabled to 
move at all. 

Stroke was handicapped from the outset by 
having to row with his chin glued to his shoul- 
der in an impossible effort to take the time 
from Five. He was the possessor, at the best 
of times, of a singularly distorted and un- 

gainly style, and a month 


to illustrate the great truth p 
that the meanest creatures 
have their uses. 

Three’s presence in the 
crew was entirely due to the 
fact that St. Asaph’s College 
only possessed eight under- 
graduates. I need say no 
more. 

Four was a Scholar of the 
college, and, as he once in- 
formed me in a burst of 
confidence, had taken up 
rowing for his stomach’s 
sake. I hope that organ 
benefited by his exertions, 
after all, it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 

Five, as I have already 
mentioned, was a man of 
commanding presence. He 
was not intended by nature 
for an oarsman, but would 
have made an excellent 
chairman at a parish meet- 
ing. He regarded me with 
undisguised hostility, and 
received my strictures upon | 
his performances ina purely | 
personal spirit. | 


== spent in endeavoring to 
stroke the boat with his eves 
fixed upon a man sitting 
three places behind him 
rapidly developed him into 
something only witnessed 
as a rule after a supper of 
hot lobsters and toasted 
cheese. 

Of cox it is sufficient to 
say that he was a Burmese 
gentleman, exceedingly 
small, with a knowledge of 
the English language 
limited apparently to a few 
oaths. He did not know 
his right hand from his left, 
which is an awkward defect 
in a cox, and he always ad- 
dressed me as ** Mr. Coach- 
man.” 

Our daily journey to 
Baitsbite was distinguished 
from those of countless 
equally bad boats by a 
certain old-time stateliness 
and courtesy. Noone ever 
arrived in time, and it was 
not considered good form 
on the part of the coach to 


Six would have performed ~ 
with considerably more 
comfort and credit at Two, 
or possibly as cox. He oc- 
cupied his place, as far as I could gather, ex 
officio, by virtue of his office as captain of St. 
Asaph’s Cricket Club. He suffered much from 
the handle of Five’s oar, which lodged con- 


"TWO HAD THE LONGEST LEGS AND THE 
SHORTEST BODY I HAVE EVER SEEN " 


- make his crew row for more 
than about two hundred 
yards without an “easy.” 
Also, three clear days’ 
notice was required in the event of my desiring 
to send them over the full course. 

The day's proceedings always ended with a 
sort of informal vote of thanks to Five, pro- 
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posed by the captain in tones that conveyed a 
mute appeal (invariably ignored) to me to 
second the motion, and carried with feverish 
acclamation by the rest of the crew. Five 
usually replied that he very much doubted if 
he could stand the company of such a set of 
*rotters? any longer; but he always turned 
out with unfailing regularity next afternoon, 
and took the chair as usual. 

The boat made fluctuating progress. Some- 
times it went badly, sometimes indifferently, 
sometimes unspeakably. Still, a crew has to 
be very bad to be the worst on the Cam, and 
St. Asaph's were confident that the end of the 
races would see them several places higher on 
the river than before. Beyond possessing the 
unique advantage of occupving a position un- 
assailable from the rear, I could see little cause 
for such hopes, but I mechanically repeated to 
them the mendacious assurances usual on these 
occasions, until presentlv I found myself sharing 
the enthusiasm of my crew; and when, the 
Saturday before the races, thev rowed over to 
the Railway Bridge, accompanied by a whoop- 
ing octogenarian on horseback whom I at 
first took to be Five's grandfather but who 
ultimately proved to be the college tutor, in 8 
min. 40 secs., it was felt that the doom of the 
boats in front was sealed. 

Then came the races. 

For the benefit of those who have never 
made a study of that refinement of torture 
known as a “bumping” race, it may be ex- 
plained that at Oxford and Cambridge the 
college crews, owing to the narrowness of the 
river, race not abreast, but in a long string, 
each boat being separated from its pursuer 
and pursued by an equal space. Every crew 
which succeeds in rowing over the course 
without being touched (or bumped") by the 
boat behind, is said to have ‘‘kept its place," 
and starts in the same position for the next 
day's racing. But if it contrives to touch the 
boat in front, it is said to have made a “bump,” 
and both bumper and bumped get under the 
bank with all speed, and allow the rest of the 
procession to race past. Next day bumper 
and bumped change places, and the victors of 
the day before endeavor to catch the next boat 
in front of them. The crew at the head of 
the river of course have nothing to catch, and 
can accordingly devote their attention to keep- 
ing away from Number Two, which is usually 
in close attendance, owing to the pressing at- 
tentions of Number Three. Апа so on. 

The races take place on four successive 
evenings in the May week, so called for the 
somewhat inadequate reason that it occurs in 
June. It is thus possible for a crew by mak- 
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ing a bump each evening to ascend four places. 
This was the modest program which St. 
Asaph's had mapped out for themselves, the 
alternative of a corresponding descent being 
mercifully precluded by their geographical 
position on the river. 

On the first evening of the races, by dex- 
terously crossing his rudder lines at the start, 
the Burmese cox pointed the boat's head in 
such a direction that the racing lor that day 
terminated, so far as St. Asaph's were concerned, 
with considerable violence at a point about fif- 
teen yards below the starting-post, the entire 
crew having to disembark in order to assist in 
the extraction of the fore part of their vessel 
from the mass of turf in which it had embedded 
itself. By the time that this task had been ac- 
complished all the other boats were out of sight, 
and it was decided to walk home, a precau- 
tion which the coxswain was discovered to 
have taken alreadv. 

On the next evening St. Asaph's, full of 
hope and vigor, once more took their places 
at the end of the long line of boats, deter- 
mined to bump Fitzwilliam Hall this time or 
perish in the attempt.  Cox's rudder lines had 
been carefully sorted for him, but in some in- 
explicable manner he became hopelessly en- 
tangled with the starting chain, the end of 
which the coxswain is supposed to hold in his 
hand until the starting gun fires, in order to 
keep the boat from drifting. Consequently, 
when the signal was given, that last link with 
the land still adhered to several points of his 
person. Next moment the St. Asaph's crew, 
swinging out like giants to their task, were horri- 
fied to observe their coxswain, with a terrified 
grin frozen upon his dusky features, slide 
rapidly over the stern of the boat and disap- 
pear beneath the turgid waters of the Cam. 

Pity and horror, however, turned to rage 
and indignation when the victim, on rising to 
the surface, paddled cheerfully to the bank, 
scrambled out, and started off, with an air of 
considerable relief, to walk home again. He 
was sternlv ordered to return, the boat was 
backed into the bank, and with their dripping 
Palinurus once more at the helm, ihe St 
Asaph's crew commenced a rather belated 
effort to overtake a boat which had already 
disappeared round the corner. They fin- 
ished, however, only about a hundred vards 
behind Fitzwilliam Hall, who had encoun- 
tered numerous obstacles, including the river 
bank, en route. 

Next day St. Asaph’s made their bump. 
The tact in itself is so astounding that any at- 
tempt to describe it would of necessity fall 
flat. Sufficient to say that both boats got 


"HOW NOBODY WAS KILLED NOBODY KNEW” 


safely off, and that St. Asaph’s overlapped 
“Fitzbilly” in the Plough Reach. The actual 
bump did not take place till some time after, 
as the coxswain, in spite of prodigious mental 
efforts, could not remember which string to 


pull; but when the bow of the St. Asaph’s 

boat encountered the blade of the Fitzbilly 

Stroke’s oar, the enemy decided that honor 

was satisfied, and unanimously stopped row- 

ing. Not so St. Asaph's. Having made his 
123 
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bump, the coxswain decided to make the most 
of it; and the crew, the majority of whom 
were rowing with their mouths open and their 
eyes shut, backed him up nobly. It was not 

‚ until Bow found himself sitting amid the de- 
feated crew, directly over Number Four's rig- 
ger, and Seven, surprised by a sudden re- 
sistance to his blade, opened his eyes to dis- 
cover that he was belaboring the Stroke of 
that unhappy band of pilgrims in the small of 
the back, that the men of St. Asaph's realized 
that they had really made a bump, and de- 
sisted from their efforts. 

On the írenzied scene which íollowed I 
need not—in fact I would rather not—dwell. 
'The entire crew, beginning with the cox, fell 
upon my neck seriatim, and hailed me as a 
sort of latter-day Gylippus. Five, though 
last, was not least. His exertions had told 
upon him, and he was in a semi-liquescent 
condition. 

Now comes the tragic part of my story. 

If St. Asaph's has been content to let well 
alone, and to row over the course on the last 
day of the races at a comfortable distance in 
front of Fitzbilly Hall, all would have been 
well. But, drunk with victory, they decided 
to bump the next boat—I think one of lower 
Trinity crews—and so achieve immortality on 
two successive occasions. 

For the last time I sent them off, with many 
injunctions to eschew crabs and the bank. 
Surprising as it may seem, they made an ex- 
cellent start, and were soon in full cry up 
Post Reach after the Trinity crew, with Fitz- 
william Hall toiling hopelessly behind them. 
So fast did they travel that their followers on 
the bank, including myself 
(gingerly grasping an ancient 
horse pistol that I had been 
instructed to fire as soon 
as they should get within 
one length of their oppon- 
ents), began to fall behind. 
The boat swung out of sight 
into the Gut fifty yards in 
front of us; and, to my un- 
dying regret, I missed the 
earlier stages of the catas- 
trophe which must have 
occurred almost immedi- 
ately afterward. On round- 
ing the corner and coming 
in sight of Grassv, we observed a consider- 
able commotion on the towpath side of the 
bend. The center of the disturbance of course 

t proved to be the St. Asaph’s boat, the greater 


"'WELL ROWED, NON-COLLEGIATE 
STUDENTS!'" 
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part of which had in some inexplicable man- 
ner contrived to mount upon the towpath, 
together with its crew, who were still sitting 
gaping vacantly on the delirious mob around 
them. 

The stern end of the boat was resting on 
the waters of the Cam, and Stroke, assisted 
by Five, who had left his seat for the purpose, 
was making a savage and successful effort to 
force the resisting form of the Burmese cox- 
swain beneath them. The reason for this 
drastic punishment was hurriedly explained to 
us by a hysterical chorus of eye-witnesses. 
The **Tewel of Asia," as some one had aptly 
christened that submerged hero, seeing the 
stern of Trinity boat dangling temptingly be- 
fore him as it swung round the sharp Grassy 
Corner, hastily deciding that the time had 
now arrived for another bump, had abandoned 
his previous intention of circumnavigating 
Grassy itself, and gone straight for the elusive 
tail of the retreating boat, in a brilliant but 
misguided attempt to cut off a corner. He 
had missed by not less than three yards, and 
had immediately afterward piled up his vessel 
upon the towpath. Hence the highly justifi- 
able efforts of Stroke and Five to terminate 
his miserable existence. 

To crown all, at this moment the Fitz- 
william boat, remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow, accompanied by a colored gentleman 
ringing a dinner-bell, and a solitary don who 
trotted beside them chanting, “Well rowed, 
Non-Collegiate Students!" came creaking 
round the corner. Their coxswain, suddenly 
beholding his victorious foes of yesterday 
lying at his mercy, with one wild shriek of 
joy headed his ship in our 
direction. Next moment the 
devastating prow of the Fitz- 
william boat skittered grace- 
fully over the half submerged 
stern of the helpless wreck 
that protruded from the bank, 
just as Stroke and Five of the 
St. Asaph’s crew succeeded 
in getting their coxswain un- 
der for the third time. 

How nobody was killed no- 
body knew. There were no 
casualties; of course coxes 
do not count. Fitzbilly 
claimed their bump, which 
was allowed, and St. Asaph’s returned to their 
rightful position-at the foot of the river. 

Fortunately they had had their Bump Sup- 
per the night before. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 


HE Cabin is not on one of the high- 
ways of the mountains. Our trail 
leads nowhere but to ourselves. One 


thoroughly conversant with the turn- 
ings of the Ridge, and its numerous cañons, 
will here find a short cut to the Shuteye coun- 
try, but these people are few. Nevertheless 
down our road in the course of the season 
many and varied visitors find their way. 
There are the Rangers, of course. The 
summer headquarters of the Supervisor are at 
the other end of the ridge. Thence come the 
men of the Forest Service on their varied busi- 
ness. We know them all, and like them, and 
are always glad to see their ponies sidling up 
to our hitch rail. The summer is their busy 
season. All the manifold business of the For- 
est is pacing its swiftest. Fire fighting, some- 
times sixty hours at a stretch, trail and bridge 


building, the regulation of grazing, the watch 
for trespass, the sale of timber, the constant 
supervision of all the special privileges the 
National Forests now offer the public, the 
compilation of reports, all keep them riding 
and working all day and every day. When a 
few hours leisure offer, they string barbed wire 
around their pastures and build posts, cabins, 
corrals. Constantly they are meeting new 
emergencies, new people, new ideas. They de- 
velop rapidly. In three vears a raw mountain 
boy, or a youth callow from the forest schools, 
has turned to a quiet, steady-eved, self-reliant, 
toughened piece of steel and whalebone cap- 
cble of and enthusiastic for any duty to for- 
ward his beloved Service. 

That is, if he sticks. It is a constant source 
of interest and amusement to contemplate the 
weeding out process. Each year brings its crop 
of new recruits. The newcomer generally 
cherishes a hazy idea that a ranger’s chief duty 
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"A FAIRLY DEFINITE GUEST CAMP HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED BY A SORT OF EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS. ІТ 
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is to ride abroad pleasantly on patrols, to count 
rings in tree stumps, and to see that everybody 
obeys regulations. Ten to one he is set at 
stretching barbed wire, or splitting cedar posts, 
or digging holes, or handling large, jagged 
focks. When his hands are all cut and skinned, 
his muscles sore, and his back tired, he is called 
to ride a hasty six hours to a large, hot fire on 
*a side hill. Here he works for two days in a 
broiling sun, over broiling coals, with little 
water and perhaps no food. He gets faint, 
finally sick. Не tells the head ranger these 
painful facts, and is surprised to discover that 
he is expected to go ahead anyway. Other men 
are working methodically, as a matter of 
course, when they are so dry that their tongues 
swell, and so tired that they stagger. When 
that fire is corraled, all ride back home again. 
Our new ranger goes to bed to sleep it off. 
After a few hours he is awakened and told of 
another fire in another direction—a bigger fire 
than the last. He is filled with consternation. 

“Were dead!" he cries. “Ме can’t do any- 
thing more!” 

“Weve got to," is his reply. 

Of course this is the rough end, but the 
rough end of rangering presents itself oftener 
than the smooth middle. At the end of the 
season our youngster—if he sticks—has been 
literally tried by fire. He looks with contempt 
on what he used to consider hard work. And 
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if, furthermore, he can develop intelligence, 
tact and resourcefulness in dealing with men, 
and an ability to get on with his fellows, he is 
in a fair way to become a good ranger. About 
one out of four succeed. 

And the other three depart, their souls filled 
with a great disgust, their delusions dissolved, 
their faith in humanity shaken. One function 
only have they served—that of supplying those 
of sterner quality with the material for camp- 
fire jokes. Rangers have been known wickedly 
to sympathize night after night with the terrible 
woes of a novice for the sole purpose of draw- 
ing those woes into speech. And sympathy 
goes far toward loosening the tongue of a 
foot-sore and tired youngster. 

The men who remain three years in the 
Service are generally there to stay. They are 
filled with an enthusiasm hard to understand 
until you have ridden and worked with them, 
studied their problems, and shared their tri- 
umphs. In the old days, when the Land Office 
was in charge and appropriations few, it was 
no unusual thing for a ranger to spend up to 
half his monthly salary for necessary tools he 
could not procure in any other wav. Now that 
the Bureau of Forestry has substituted an hon- 
est and efficient administration for the old 
régime the same spirit manifests itself. А 
certain sub-ranger, with wife and children to 
support, was promoted to be a full ranger with 
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"IT IS A VERY SIMPLE MATTER TO HAVE GUESTS AT THE CABIN. 


WE ALL SLEEP OUT UNDER THE 


TREES; AND THERE ARE“PLENTY OF TREES" 


an increase of three hundred dollars a year. A 
friend congratulated him on his raise in salarv. 

“Hang the pay!” rejoined the ranger, “it’s 
getting rid of that ‘sub.’” 

Every once in a while these men make up 
their minds to resign. They never do. The 
reason for the resolution is generally this. 

When the Land Office was in charge, the in- 
come from the National Forests was about 
$60,000 a year. Then Congress howled wildly 
about having to appropriate for their support 
some $400,000. Under the Bureau of Forestry 
the income jumped rapidly to nearly two mil- 
lions. Did Congress allow this fund to re- 
main long at the disposal of the Service? Not 
noticeably! It promptly passed a bill turning 
all receipts from the National Forests into the 
general Treasury. Then it calmly went on 
appropriating lesser and inadequate amounts. 
All along the line the Service is crippled for 
lack of funds; and yet it is turning in vearly to 
the National Treasury four or five times what 
it receives as an allowance. 


THE GUEST CAMP 


I is a very simple matter to have guests at 
the Cabin. We all sleep out under the 

trees; and there are plenty of trees. Up to 
the number of two or three we feed our visitors 
—and make them help wash the dishes. If 


more come, we pass them our camp cook outfit; 
show them the lower spring; and leave them to 
their own devices. Usually these guests are the 
kind that are used to the mountains and so 
find their accommodations pleasant enough. 
Of regular, invited guests, asked from home 
and met at the stage terminal, we have had 
very few. It is a little difficult to guess how 
people will take doing their own laundry and 
going without shects. A few choice spirits have 
made the four-day struggle to get here, and 
have professed themselves pleased. One was 
anartist. He constructed a terrace, three turn- 
stiles, quite a section of rail fence, helped build 
the barn and put together a fine wash bench. . 
The nearest approach to his profession was the 
accomplishment of four stained-glass panes for 
one of our windows. He pasted heavy bond 
paper over the glass, and then with water colors 
evolved the most fantastic and ridiculous her- 
aldic devices for each of the four of us. The ` 
effect was quite perfect, for he even imitated 
the uneven tinting caused in the genuine article 
bv the varving thickness of the glass. Beyond 
that he did not lay brush to canvas. This art- 
ist, a girl friend of Billy's, my father and 
brother, are so far the only “brought in” 
guests. | 
But of others there have been many. Every 
once in a while we run across some one prowl- 
ing about the Sierras, out for a summer vaca- 
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tion, because he likes it. That very fact goes 
far toward making him eligible for the guest 
camp. If we like him, we ask him up for a 
week ог two. Thus we have gained a new and 
valuable friend without the usual, sometimes 
fruitless labor of searching through multitudes 
of acquaintances for him. The love of the 
mountains docs the sifting for us. From all 
parts of the country they come, East and West, 
—young girls and their brothers, college pro- 
fessors and their wives, boys just out of school, 
travellers, just plain people. They are varied 
enough in occupation, in training, in age, in 
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social condition, but they all pass fearlessly by 
Theophilus’ challenging sign. Did I tell you 
of that? It faces the Trail, so that all who run 
thereon must read. It says: 

“Do you speak the language of our Tribe?” 

And sometimes our friends among the 
mountain people come for a few days, bringing 
their beds, their grub, their horsefeed with 
them. Aunt Belle, the sawyer's wife, is with 
us two or three times a season. The boys 
accompany her, and two or three others whom 
her kind heart has lifted from the heat of the 
midsummer for a breath of mountain air. 


. 
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They have camp fires, and explorations, and 
great times. Occasionally funny things hap- 
pen. One party of them went for a ride, got 
lost, hunted for a way out, fell into the dusk of 
evening, finally decided they must stay out 
over night. They tied their horses to trees, 
scraped together beds of yellow pine needles. 
Finally one of them descended to a creek to 
get a drink. Somehow a log seemed familiar, 
though he could not tell why. After a moment 
his eye caught sight of something white. It was 
a towel. The party were within fifty feet of 
our swimming pool! 

Again, it began to rain just as a party of nine 
hove in sight. We took them in. For three 
days the storm raged. We all lived in that 
little two-roomed cabin, sleeping at night on 
the floor, roosting any old way in the daytime, 
rustling firewood, cooking in the fireplace 
while the gray rent veils of mist swept through 
the trees and across the meadow. We had the 
best kind of a time. 

At first visitors suited themselves as to loca- 
tion. Now a fairly definite Guest Camp has 
been established by a sort of evolutionary proc- 
ess. It is near the lower end of the meadow, 
quite hidden from the Cabin, on a dry slope 
among smaller trees. A considerable space has 
been fenced in with fir poles. Places for bal- 
sam beds are leveled. A framework needs 
only a saddle-blanket or so tacked up to make 
a private dressing-room. It has shelves and 
a bench, and a place for a tiny fire directly 
in front. The lower spring is near by. 
Altogether it is very attractive and convenient. 
The Artist fitted it with swinging gates, and 
dressing-tables and the like. If we could per- 
suade the Artist to come back one of these 
times, we should soon possess all the comforts 
of home. And this thought occurs: if thus an 
artist conducts himself under influence of the 
great forest, what should we expect from, say, 
a plumber? Would his surplus energy mani- 
fest itself in improving our water supply? 
More likely he would write verse. 

I have spoken of the sifting effect of the 
mountains. This is strikingly corroborated by 
the fact that in our five years we have hardly 
had a really unwelcome visitor. There was 
one—a woman, harmless, well meaning, angu- 
lar, vain, elderly, and most abominably talka- 
tive. She came from the valley and spent the 
summer within striking distance. Like a rat- 
tlesnake, she struck suddenly; but unlike a rat- 
tlesnake, without warning. We found her one 
afternoon comfortably seated on the veranda. 
When we came in sight, she began to talk. Her 
conversation assayed one low-grade idea to the 
thousand words, and she had five or six hun- 
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dred ideas that she wished to elucidate before 
sundown. She was near fifty, but was still kit- 
tenishly in the running. One o’clock was the 
hour of her arrival, and near sundown the time 
of her reluctant departure. Next time she hove 
in sight Billy saw her first and dropped behind 
the brush like a quail. I managed to sneak out 
the bedroom window and up the hill to the fir 
thicket where hangs the hammock. Only the 
Artist was left, working innocently away at his 
terrace. From time to time I heard his plain- 
tive calls, and his loudly spoken wonder as to 
where we could have gone, and his confident 
assurances that we would soon be back. In 
four hours he did this three times; which, after 
all, was meager punctuation to the high-pitched 
nasal voice. Finally she left. It still lacked an 
hour to sundown. I do not know what the 
Artist did or said to her, but she never called on 
us again. He was very dignified, and received 
our hypocrisy with scorn. When we had quite 
finished he told Billy he did not consider it diy- 
nified for her to crawl on her hands and knees 
behind bushes. 


THE RIDGE 


PPOSING desires tug gently at us all 
thetime. The fascination of the Cabin, 


the delight in labor, the wish to yet 
things accomplished, tend to keep us at home: 
the delights of exploration call us abroad. We 
cannot well do both. 

It is remarkable how quickly human nature 
makes for itself an environment in which to 
try its powers and spin out its petty destinies. 
There is no real reason why we should finish 
our meadow ditches, our rail fences, our trails, 
our graded road now—-or ever, for that matter. 
We are very comfortable here; we lack nothing 
essential. Yet each day we rise to a joyous 
anticipation of new accomplishment. When 
it is suggested that we go fishing, or explore the 
mountain toward the old Sage Mill, or take ten 
davs for an excursion into the big country—we 
* haven't time’’! I wonder if that excuse seems 
as real, and is as foolish, to the thousands of 
others all over the world who are making it 
believingly and perhaps a little wistfully. 

Now we are possessed of two good legs 
apiece; a saddle horse each; and a pack mule 
between us. With these advantages over our 
friends, the sugar pines, we can accomplish 
much. We can ramble out on tours of discov- 
erv. The objects of these discoveries may be 
new pools in the creek, new birds' nests under 
the ferns, new knowledge of the intimate 
twists and turns, the glens and glades and hol- 
lows, the peaks and vistas of our own pine-clad 
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range; or they may be, as once this summer, 
the finding, away back among the chaos of the 
snow peaks, in the awful gorge of a box cation 
thousands of feet deep, some wide pine flat with 
a brook bubbling through, and a natural pas- 
ture in a pocket of the ledges, and pools across 
which no angler's fly had ever fallen, and from 
which the big trout leaped in countless num- 
bers. From here to the top of our knoll is a 
half mile swarming with interesting doodle 
bugs, birds and plants: the Sierras are eighty 
miles or so wide, five hundred long, and, except 
on the edges, uninhabited, wild, tremendous. 
In these two facts rest all the possibilities. 

Of course we know our own range intimately, 
—all its water courses, plateaus, ravines, caü- 
ons, peaks, and hidden meadows. It is about 
seven or eight miles long—before it merges 
into Shuteve—and probably two broad. The 
forest is magnificent, and almost unbroken. 
Whiskey Creek runs nearly its length, on a 
wide sloping shelf below the highest ridge. 
From it are tributaries, short, tortuous, rapid. 
From this fact, and the impossibility of gaining 
à bird's-eve view over the forest growth, it is 
exceedingly difficult at first to get the lay of the 
country. Under the trees a ridge top will coax 
you insensibly farther and farther around to 
the south or west until at last you emerge at a 
most unexpected point. A man considerably 
practised in mental vizualization of topograph- 
ical features will soon get the logic of it all. 
One not so accustomed, however, would wan- 
der far out of his way. He would never get lost, 
in the sense that somebody would have to 
undertake his recovery; but he would be con- 
siderably—well, delay еа. 

There аге about a dozen major Еос оп 
the ridge, all exceedingly beautiful save the one 
where the little mill stands. Besides these are 
innumerable ‘‘stringers” and tiny pockets of 
rich feed where the range cattle and the deer 
can stand knee deep in bliss. There are bold 
granite ridges, and unbroken rock sheets cov- 
ering many acres, and little stunted trees grow- 
ing low and twisted. There are wide hillsides 
warm in the sun, covered with snow brush and 
manzanita and chinquapin. There are thick- 
ets of young pines, and the depths of willows. 
There are broad forests, and shady dells; 
waterfalls, rapids, deep still pools, glades where 
the fairies must dance every moonlight night. 
All the wonder and variety of the woodland and 
the peaks are here. And every once in a while 
you come upon a sheltered, shaded, intimate 
nook, screened with dogwood, carpeted with 
moss, flecked with sunlight, musical with birds, 
watered by a tiny thread of a streamlet, mur- 
murous with buzzing insects, where you can 
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forget, if that pleases you, all the grandeurs 
and the solitudes. 

Of course we learned all these things gradu- 
ally. No single and determined exploration can 
do more than establish the shortest routes be- 
tween various points. That is something. 
When we first came to the ridge, and before we 
had any notion of settling down here, we rode 
idly, for the moment's pleasure, without much 
attention to direction until it was time to return 
to camp. On one such excursion we emerged 
from the woods into a gem of a round meadow 
encompassed by a rim fifty feet or so high. We 
rode up over the rim and home again. That 
meadow was then only one of the hundreds 
we had seen in these mountains, and speedily 
it blurred to a memory of a beautiful thing 
detached from all practical details of location. 
Later, after we had built the Cabin and settled 
down, the picture of that green cup returned to 
me. In our rides and walks we constantly ex- 
pected once more to emerge on the steep, per- 
fect semicircle of the rim, to look down again 
on the peaceful, still, emeraid sward. We never 
did. One aíter the other we canvassed the 
meadow possibilities, so to speak. For the 
formation of these mountain meadows depends 
on certain well-defined conditions. Knowing 
those conditions, vou know where to look for a 
meadow. We found many, but never the one. 
Gradually the idea of it fell into the back- 
ground. We remembered it as one remembers 
the features of a dream, or of some natural 
object seen in earliest childhood, when such 
matters are isolated, before they have fallen 
into an orderly sequence of memory. The 
picture was distinct, but utterly detached. 
And so after a time it lost its physical reality. 
The Lost Meadow was something to be 
dreamed about—and doubted. 

Then one day when I was thinking about 
something else—in fact, I was most busily 
searching for a section corner placed nearly 
thirty-five years ago—I rounded a corner of a 
knoll—and there lay Lost Meadow, peaceful 
in the sunshine. One could have ridden within 
a hundred feet of it without seeing it. Perhaps 
we had done so. It was as beautiful as I re- 
membered it; and yet I confess to being deeply 
chagrined. What is a real meadow compared 
to the dream of one inaccessible? Who would 
barter the last touch of mystery for a lost real- 
ity? What do you suppose the Round Table 
would have done with the Grail if it had 
gained it? 

On that point Billy and I once had some- 
thing of an argument. I always maintain that 
in a landscape there should be left one unex- 
plored vista, preferably over a hill. I want one 
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direction preserved for imagination. If you 
know what is over all the hills, then where are 
you going to pasture the flocks of your fancy ? 

At the Cabin I picked out such a vista. 
There are two admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose, and I hesitated for some time. 

Directly down in front of the cabin stretches 
the meadow terminated by aspens and by the 
green pine forest. During the daytime that 
forest looks unbroken; but when twilight falls 
the planes differentiate themselves. Greens 
near at hand are dark, those farther away re- 
tain still a faint illumination. Thus we can see 
down through an unsuspected forest aisle to a 
distant and fairy hillside. When the sun has 
set this becomes a light olive gray in delicate 
contrast to the dark olive greens nearer at 
hand. The effect is quite magical and charm- 
ing—a whole mountainside evoked by the 
evening. 

And, again in view from the front veranda 
of the Cabin, but to the left, rises a long, gentle 
slope set with the wonderful straight columns 
of sugar pines. By chance they grow here in 
such a manner as to leave an unobstructed 
aisle leading straight up the hill. The effect of 
dwindling distance is helped by the accident 
of a false perspective—the rows of trees grow 
into a slight convergence. At the very top of 
the hill a low and delicate screen of brush has 
been thrown across to close the vista, like the 
screen of a theatre around which dancers are 
to appear. The aisle invited one to the spa- 
cious strolls of kings. Around the screen of 
brush lay the magic country. 

This lasted a month. Then the expected 
happened. 

‘“‘Let’s explore up over the hill to-morrow,” 
Billy suggested. : 

I explained carefully why not. It was even- 
ing and the half light threw mystery down 
through the long straight aisle. Only by some 
freak of opening the brush screen at the end 
caught a last shaft of light. It stood out faint 
green in a species of translucence. As though 
to emphasize my remarks, at this moment a 
deer stepped out from the shadow, stood for a 
moment before the screen as though appearing 
on a stage, and faded away into the shadow 
again. 

“Oh!” cried Billy softly. 

** You see!” said I. 

But Billy could not see that deer at all as a 
guardian spirit of the enchanted land. Her 
argument was that not even an enchanted land 
could be as wonderful as the realities of these, 
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our Sierras: that enchanted lands could be 
easily moved to localities not otherwise desir- 
able and that, therefore, it was a shame to de- 
prive ourselves of any possibilities. It ended 
by our walking up through the aisles of the 
trees. Of course! 

Over the brow of the hill lay a little oval of 
a meadow approached by solemn and austere 
ranks of trees. The sun shone cheerfully on 
the grass: the deep shadows were in the woods. 
Owing to various willows and the like one 
could not see into the meadow until directly 
opposite. 

“This,” said Billy decisively, “is a Glade. 
I've read of them, but I never saw one before." 

We went on. A little farther was a rounded 
amphitheatre of a smooth unbroken concave 
semicircular hill. It would have seated twenty 
thousand people, or the entire population of 
the fairies. In the center of it a dozen big 
sugar pines were giving a masque. They 
stopped as we came along, and waited alootlv 
until we had gone bv. The audience of big 
trees and little trees also suspended their atten- 
tion. We hurried on, feeling rather guiltv at 
having interrupted. 

A little farther we found a cave in the base of 
a huge sugar pine. The entrance was low, but 
once inside there was room for us both, and for 
the dogs. Its bed was агу and soft. It ran up 
into dimness, like a chimney. We waited some 
time for the drvad to return; but as she did 
not, we finally had to leave without seeing her. 

In all directions were pogsnoggle holes. 
What are pogsnoggles, and of what appearance 
are their holes? If ever you find a hole that 
looks as though it had been made by thrusting 
a round cane straight into soft earth; or if 
ever, under an uprooted tree root you come 
upon a huge jagged crooked opening; and if, 
moreover, /Леге are no tracks about these holes: 
then be sure vou have come upon the abode of 
the wily pogsnoggle, male and female. For the 
sexes live in different kinds of holes, and make 
no tracks. I have never seen a pogsnoggle, but 
I always look hopefully upon their holes. 

And then, after a time, we came upon a 
meadow, one of the prettiest of all, large, wil- 
low-grown, with a stream, big trees, hills, with 
green grass and flowers and birds. That is as 
far as we had time for that day. 

“There,” said Billy as we turned home- 
ward, “сап your enchanted land beat that?” 

I am not sure. At any rate my last unex- 
plored vista is gone. For rent cheap, one unlo- 
cated homeless and friendless enchanted land. 
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HREE of us 
sat in the 
heart of the 
romantic and 
disreputable East, | 
slouched down іп hot, | 
cane chairs, waiting for 
the sunset, glaring indif- 
ferently at our soiled 
glasses or over the con- 
stant chromatic play of 
the multitude that 
flowed ceaselessly by 
the café. One of us was 
hot from a consular in- 
vestigation into what 
had happened a broily 
night off Oshima, and 
he now and again broke 
out to make plain to us 
his innocence: “І tell 
you, boys, that henicked 
me right over the artery with a silly little 
saw-edged knife. I didn’t hit him hard. But 
he dipped over the rail and the tide was run- 
nin’ so-so, and what could I do? Anyway, he 
was a bum steward and had already tried to 
poison my coffee. ’Course I told the consul 
the boy went heat-crazy. He believed it. 
Couldn’t believe anything else but that or 
murder, seein’ the crew was all chatterin’ 
against me.” 

“Those Macao boys are dangerous," said 
the second man, considerately. “Ме know 
that. Of course, that's so.” He stared at me 
out of his bright, weary eyes and nodded his 
head several times. 

They were both of them what we call “ sol- 
diers of fortune"; men who had ventured a 
few throws with life while death looked over 
their shoulders. To my inexperienced eyes 
they bore nobly the insignia of Romance—the 
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"SHE SANG PRETTILY TO THE GUITAR" 


elusive, delightful, in- 
definable glamour that 
makes living zestful 
while we are young. 
They had fought and 
been buffeted and 
tossed, and still cheer- 
| fully played the game. 

I was glad to sit with 

them. They seemed to 

me to let fall things 

x worth listening to, odd 
А matters of uncommon 
report that worked in 

| my fancy. For instance, 
| the last speaker, captain 
| ofthe steamer Laysan, 


had mentioned that the 
long, lurid scratch on 
his neck had been made 
by the bracelet of a 
woman who had tried to 
kill him in an open bazaar. ‘‘She spat her hand 
across my throat like a snake’s tongue,” he re- 
marked. “Тһе stone in the big, soft gold 
bracelet tore the skin. Emeralds make a nasty 
cut.? 

Mahone, the other man, scowling into the 
passing throng, now suddenly caught a wom- 
an's eye, and she swung toward us with lithe 
ease, thrusting her bare, brown shoulder be- 
tween two waiters. She smiled at Mahone and 
drank the liquor out of his glass with a sweep 
of a slim hand, departing carelessly. ‘‘She’s 
a Hawaiian girl,” he explained simply. “I 
knew her sister. She sang prettily to the guitar 
in New Zealand ports till a Jap, crazed with 
rice-liquor, let fly with his rattan blindly. It 
struck her on the throat and she was dumb. 
Died down in Auckland trying to write a letter 
to her mother with a stub of pencil borrowed 
from a tram conductor. He thought she was 
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a Maori and got mad when he found she was 
а Kanaka. Tore up the letter she had written 
on one of his report cards." 

Now thev had ceased to talk and I stirred 
them up. * You’ve had romantic lives," I fool- 
ishly said. ‘What haven't you seen? And the 
world back in the States goes its slow, narrow 
way and never knows what living is!" 

The captain of the Laysan didn't even look 
up. Mahone ordered a fresh glass and 
dropped still further into his seat. “I was back 
in the States when I was eighteen years old,” 
he remarked slowly. ‘‘Very young, then, of 
course. I'd ha’ liked to ha’ stayed." His eyes 
grew brighter. ‘Speaking of when we were 
young, that was the time I lived. All past and 


gone! But I remember it nights now. I 
wouldn't ha’ missed it. It was back in New 
Jersey." : 


To my surprise the steamer master instantly 
was roused. What's that?” he said sharply. 
“New Jersey? Didn’t know you were ever 
there.” 

Mahone nodded. “Yes, I spent a year in 
New Jersey, when I was a youngster. My 
father came from there and sent me back to 
learn farming, he said. We were living in 
Yokohama then, and I’d never been to the 
States except one trip in the old Bonanza to San 
Francisco. So when Dad called me into the 
office and told me I was to go back and learn 
farming in New Jersey with my uncle I jumped 
at it. You see, I’d grown up, as a lad does here, 
with no knowledge of the world, not much sense 
and a whole lot of longing to see things. It 
seemed to me I'd like to travel around in the 
States and see the most wonderful country on 
earth, with its big cities and broad streets and 
fine-looking women and men who were their 
natural white.” 

“T understand,” muttered the skipper. 

“So the voyage to the Coast was as long as 
a sickness," Mahone went on. “I couldn't 
wait till I got out of California and across the 
Rockies. Then I drew a long breath arid said 
to myself, ‘This isliving^ You've never been 
back, I take it, but the young fellow here has. 
There's miles and miles of smooth, green coun- 
{гу without any bally trees, all laid out regular 
to clean crops, with big, dry houses painted 
green and white sitting in the middle of flat 
fields. And white people—the only kind— 
drive by you in neat buggies, the girl smiling 
out of a ribboned bonnet. And then, as 
vou travel along toward the Atlantic, vou get 
into thick towns again, good towns with brisk, 
quick folk in the streets, and horses trotting 
by and cars spinning on the bright rails. 
And then vou cross more mountains and get 
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to New Jersey, the finest country in the 
world, 

“І found my uncle waiting for me at a sta- 
tion called Cranberry and he shook hands sol- 
emnly with me and got me into a fine, rattling 
wagon and we drove out to his home, which lay 
in the angle of two smooth hills, with a stone 
fence about it, and iron pots on the lawn filled 
with flowers, and the brown of the fallen apples 
dotting the orchard grass. Strange air to 
breathe! Out here we get a mixture of smells 
—thick, hot, choking. But in New Jersey the 
air is cold, bright and odorless, except where an 
apple pit sends up its perfume or the hedgerow 
is in late bloom; and then you smell that faint, 
queer, fine scent of God’s country. 

“ Just imagine me, a young fellow all eager- 
ness and zest, plunged out of the rotten East 
into this splendid air, set down in a land that 
had never known mixed races, full of people 
going by silentlv and not laughing. All day, 
I remember, the sun shone or the clouds crept 
over the sky. The wind blew gently from every 
quarter, not like the monsoon, and in the vines 
the little humming-birds shot in and out with 
the noise of bees. It was the ‘fall of the year,’ 
as they called it, when I got there, and my aunt 
took me up to a cool, clean room full of furni- 
ture, and a shining stove in a corner, and books 
arranged all shipshape on white shelves. ‘You 
must make yourself at home, nephew,’ she told 
me in her quiet, bright voice. ‘You’ve been in 
heathen lands. Your father used to have this 
room. This is your home." 

A flower girl flung a wreath across the table 
and held up two fingers. Mahone tossed her 
a florin and ground the wreath under his feet. 
The girl laughed shrilly and Mahone and the 
skipper both winced. Mahone went on: 

“ Му uncle was a tall, spare man with many 
clothes on, as the climate is cold. He wore 
heavy boots and a muffler around his neck in 
the morning. He was regular in all his ways 
and read prayers at night, not out of a book, 
but on his knees out of his head, while Aunt 
Edith kept her white hands folded under her 
chin on the sleek cover of the hair-cloth chair- 
seat. I tell you that was life! It was the real 
romance we read about! 

“Too, they gave me plenty of work to do, 
clean white man's work, in the orchard and in 
the brown fields after the first frosts, digging 
roots out of the soil—parsnips, turnips and po- 
tatoes. And when I'd done it all and evening 
came I'd walk up the straight lane, with the 
little round stones under my fect, and see the 
smoke of the kitchen chimney going up into 
the bright, gray air, just as all white men see 
it when they go home. 


In the Hour of His Youth: By John Fleming Wilson 


“ Being used to women everywhere, brown, 
black and yellow, it struck me as odd that one 
rarely saw a woman back there. They never 
worked, except in the houses. And when one 
met them on the road, they kept their eyes 
ahead and didn’t laugh or toss you a joke. 
And among them all was one girl. 

“Га been there a month, when one Sunday 
night—we had cold meats and apples Sunday 
at supper—I heard the click of a horse's steel 
shoes in the lane, and Aunt Edith looked out 
the big door and said, ‘Here come Jim Rob- 
ertson and Edie.’ I went to the door and 
looked, too. I saw a buggy coming in the dusk 
and in it an old, white-bearded man; beside 
him was a slim white girl, with mittens on her 
hands and a little shawl round her shoulders. 
*Nephew, says my aunt, 'thisis my god- 
daughter. You must be polite to her.’ 

“Did you ever sit down in a clean room with 
pictures on the wall and eat with people who'd 
known each other all their lives? Of course 
not. It’s the real thing. And when the meal 
was over and Edie Robertson shyly helped 
aunt wash the dishes, and then sat down by the 
fire and cracked nuts, I was in love. 

“T see her now: a slender, slim-footed, white- 
faced woman, with a gown that covered her 
throat. She had gray eves, fair hair done up 
in a sleek knot, and now and then a faint flush 
would rise in her cheeks and she would look 
startled. : 

“Tt wasn't often that I saw her, but before 
very long her father told me I might coine over 
some evening and eat apples. Of course I did. 
I didn’t know half they were talking about, 
never having lived in the home country. But 
I would sit (near the fire) and watch Edie till 
I'd catch the glint of her eyes. Then I'd have 
to look away and ten to one crack my finger 
with the nut I was holding on the sad iron. 
She took a man's heart right to herself. She 
was the sort of girl that doesn't have to laugh 
at you, or whisper with vou, nor hold up her 
fingers to the flower at her temple. She 
reached clear back into the cold places in one's 
soul and warmed them. 

“That winter sticks in my mind as though 
it was the first I had memory of. The keen 
snow, the short, blue-gray days with the chim- 
ney smoke standing above the grav houses like 
columns over the countryside; the slender 
creeks running under the ice; the bearded mill 
wheel at the foot of the weir; the cold bridge 
arching the white-rimmed stones of the old 
ford—I see it yet. 

“Twice my uncle allowed me to hitch up the 
sleigh and take Edie to the.church beside 
which the gravestones stuck slantwise out of 
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the frozen ground, and she'd mention that it 
was one of my relatives that was buried here or 
there. Her mother's grave was with her foli.s 
across the hill beyond the Quaker school- 
house. And I'd swell up and wonder whether 
I could be good enough for her, and if the time 
would come when I could stamp in out of the 
cold and see her look up at me from the fire to 
say, as aunt used to say to uncle, ‘Are you feel- 
ing good for a hearty supper, my dear?' 

“Ра known the usual run of women that a 
lad meets in these ports and I wasn't afraid of 
them. But I tell you this quiet, pale girl, with 
hereternal looking inward, and her religion, and 
her sudden saucy modesty threw me into a kind 
of stiff silence. She was a part of the place, a 
sort of picture that couldn't be separated from 
all the surroundings—the cheerful fire, the 
clean rooms, the frosted windows, the shrill air 
outside. She meant a hundred years to a fel- 
low, a whole century of purity and silence and 
unscented fields and brown orchards and mod- 
est kinship. It seemed to me that all my fath- 
er’s and mother’s blood in me was homesick for 
her; that I had been in some strange, horrible 
place lacking all she meant to one. And I 
watched the pale hands in her lap, the solitary 
comb in her hair, the ringless fingers, the white 
throat, the curved lips, as though they were 
something clear beyond all Joving amazement. 

"Spring came and we were suddenly busy. 
It seemed to me that I had never worked before 
at all. Between sunrise and sunset you'd sce 
a field break up into a rough, ridged, steamy 
expanse under the plow. We rose very early 
and swallowed our coffee while it was scalding 
hot. We bustled about all day and came in 
fagged at night. I didn’t see how we were ever 
going to arrive at summer. The chill persisted. 
One’s feet got cold. The wind was ugly and 
dispiriting. I believe I grew quite feverish and 
my aunt worried about me, saving that I had 
come from a very warm climate and might 
catch the pneumonia. But one day the chill 
departed and the willows budded into silkv but- 
tons, and the apple trees swelled in every twig, 
and the maples dripped their sap into the buck- 
ets for the last sugaring. My aunt looked at 
me that morning and said, ‘I believe I'll let vou 
drive Edie into the village. I need some things 
for my own sewing and vou can take her, too.’ 

“So I started out, bright and early, down the 
stony lane and over to the Robertsons’. Edie 
smiled at me from the door when I drove up, 
vanished, and reappeared with hat, jacket and 
new silk mittens and basket. She climbed into 
the buggy with me and I drew the lap robe up 
about her and she smiled at me and off we 
went for the village. All the road thither the 
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sun shone down on the steaming fields and the 
cattle breathed heavily by the wayside, noses 
deep in the fresh grass. In town the shadows 
of the big elms danced on the flags and the dogs 
—so many dogs!—lay before the stoops blinking 
eyes at the fleecey clouds above. I sat in the 
buggy while Edie went into some shop or other 
to make her purchases. While she was gone I 
wondered whether I could ever find money 
enough to buy a farm with a stone house on the 
hill and a deep well under the chestnut tree. 
All this Orient seemed a bad dream. I was 
never coming back to it. I told myself I would 
write my mother that night that I would never 
be in China again. Foolish lad that I was! 

“ Edie came tripping out with a bundle under 
one arm and stopped at the edge of the flags to 
speak with an old lady. They talked a mo- 
ment and then the old lady looked me over as 
I sat in the buggy, holding the reins over that 
old horse. ‘Ah, that is the young man from 
China!’ she said, cocking her head birdwise. 
‘I’ve heard they're terrible people over there. 
Don't let him think too much of vou, Edie 
dear, and carry you off among the heathen.’ 

* You see I wasn't supposed to hear that, 
but I did, my ears being sharp to listen to 
Edie's voice always. Edie said nothing, but 
blushed faintly and got into the buggy quicklv, 
shaking her head at the gray old lady. 

“It was a mile out of the village before I let 
her know that I'd overheard. ‘I do think too 
much of you,’ I blurted out. 

“Well, it wasn’t much to say, was it? Noth- 
ing very fetching in that sort of blundering 
speech. But after I'd said it the world stopped. 
It was true. I thought too much of that silent, 
lovely girl. I'd loved her a hundred years, and 
I didn't dare look at her for fear she would 
never speak to me again. In that fashion we 
drove slowly on till we reached an old stone 
bridge. Here I stopped and stared over the 
stream running bankful from the thaw. 
Above, the mill wheel was thrashing away in 
a smother of brown water. I felt the chill of 
the creek rise against my face and I grew bold 
and looked at Edie and took her hand. And 
the warmth of it, lying gently in my closed 
palm, flowed up and settled right at my heart. 
I started the horse again, happier than I ever 
was before except in dreams. I managed to 
choke out, *Can I come over and see vou to- 
night 2’ 

"She raised her eves and looked past me, 
over the fields. I saw the faint flush creep up 
over her face. I barely caught the words, ‘If 
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you won't be foolish and sav such things any 
more.’ 

“< But it’s true!’ I burst out, my courage all 
on fire. ‘Don’t you see I mean it, Edie?’ And 
I went on to tell her awkwardly about the farm 
and the stone house I hoped to buy—for her. 

“She seemed to dream a while, her eyes soft 
and remote. Her hand stayed in mine. As 
we turned up the lane she glanced at me swiftly, 
the one glance a man gets in his Ше. Then her 
eyes changed to greet her father who was com- 
ing along with a basket over the crook of his 
arm. ‘You young folks had better be getting 
along to dinner,’ he called out to us cheerfully, 
and I felt Edie’s hand slip from mine. 

* At the door I lifted her out and she shook 
her head at me. I set her carefully down and 
she slipped to the door-step and smiled back 
before she vanished, saving gently, * Come over 
to-night, if you can.’ 

“The rest of the day seemed a mixture of 
eternity and flying dreams. In the evening, my 
chores done, I tramped over to Robertson’s in 
a fine glow of spirits. I saw myself the decent 


` master of a stone house, with Edie, demure and 


shy, by the hearth side. I suppose I almost 
bolted past Mr. Robertson, for he halted me 
with a chuckle. ‘Edie has a bad cold,’ he told 
me with one hand on my shoulder. ‘I’ve 
tucked her in bed. But she said you were to 
come in and get some apples and a book she 
laid out for vou to read.’ 

"I went in and ate the apples miserably. 
The book I forgot. The old man talked on 
amiably, but I didn’t hear what he said. The 
clock struck eight and I was on my feet saying 
good night in a very loud, wretched voice. I 
went out into the cold hall. There I was happy 
again, for a sweet, husky whisper from up the 
stairs said, ‘Good night. It was Edie. 

“That was the last time I heard her speak. 
We buried her six days later in the little grave- 
yard beyond the schoolhouse beside her moth- 
er’s unmarked resting place among the Quak- 
ers. Overhead the spring winds were blowing, 
but to me the air was empty of any sound. 
I walked back to the house alone, over the bare 
ground. When І climbed up to my room again 
and saw theold furniture, and the shining stove, 
and the books arranged on the white shelves, 
and looked out of the little high window and 
saw the bloom of the apple trees I—I——" 

He stopped and slowly the din and clamor 
of the odorous and disreputable East closed in 
on us once more, shutting out the clean, bright 
past. 
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"I GREW BOLD AND LOOKED AT EDIE AND TOOK HER HAND” 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF ALDRICII 


PROTEST against Mr. Lefévre’s estimate 
of Senator Aldrich in the March AMFRICAN 
MacaziNE. І have watched Aldrich in 
the Senate day after day, and I have 
studied him in Rhode Island, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that Mr. Lefèvre has been led into an over- 
estimate of the man, mentally and morally. 

We see the work done and we are likely to think 
only of the tool, especially if it is the thing seen; 
but the power that wields the tool we are apt to 
overlook, especially if itis unseen. Aldrich stands 
on his emplacement in the Senate, protected against 
attack, guarded by every device which foresight can 
erect about a precious tool. He stands in need of 
no such ability as must be possessed by Senators 
who rely on their own powers for their places. Pub- 
lic opinion has very little to do with his Senatorship. 
He is returned by the owners of the borough, that is 
all. Once, I believe, he was financed into the Sen- 
ate by a well-known trust, which found his cause 
in extremis, invested in bold Rhode Island bribery 
the cash necessary to his salvation, and took out of 
the transaction a tariff advance which made them 
perhaps a million for every thousand they put in. 
This did not require ability on their part or on his. 
It merely required the coexistence of a disgraceful 
state, an ambitious candidate for the Senate, and a 
corrupt and corrupting trust. ‘The ability neces- 
sary to the transaction could have been furnished 
by Hinky Dink or Bathouse John. 

And here is where Aldrich is overestimated—-his 
low cunning is taken for commanding intellect. 
Not that he hasn't abilitv, but that he has far more 
low cunning of the Hinky Dink sort. In hisSena- 
torial career I have never seen him display any 
more ability than any clear-thinking member of a 
city council in a town of 50,000 might be expected 
to show. If he wants the vote of a Senator from 
Louisiana, the button that leads to the Sugar Trust 
is pressed. If he wants a man from Georgia, the 
railway-combine button is pressed. And it has 
taken no great ability to install this system of push- 
buttons. The stupid George III had almost as 
good a one to the rotten boroughs of his day. 

Do you see my point? The thing required is 
ruthlessness— which. Aldrich has; clear common 
sense which Aldrich has; moral depravity — 
which Aldrich has; and a bomb-proof emplace- 
ment for the tool—which Aldrich has. It needs 
the Hinky Dink order of intelligence—that is all. 

Aldrich may be the greatest tariff expert in the 
country, but his handling of himself in the last tariff 
debates showed him merely full of the sort of ex- 
pert knowledge which a tool would have—an im- 
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mense amount of cooked-up, ex parte information. 
Often his failure to answer the arguments of his 
opponents would have been ruinous—if the debates 
had been addressed to the intelligence or conscience 
of the Senate. Time after time Aldrich turned 
pale and trembled under the attacks of the Insur- 
gents; and time after time he left the Senate floor, 
whipped. But the power of which he is the tool 
was never whipped. 

As in the tariff, so in his work for currency revo- 
lution, Aldrich is the tool and not the power. Still 
Rhode Island’s rotten-borough condition, freeing 
him, as it does, from the pressure of public opinion, 
makes him the perfect tool. So he goes forth to 
win for that power more power. The thing which 
will tax his ability is getting the votes in spite of 
public opinion, and not the financial plan—that is 
easy. АП that is necessary for that is to take the 
British, French and German systems, and “edit” 
out of them their subjection to government. The 
power back of Aldrich will by the same stroke o1 
the pen be “edited” in. Any good committee 
of currency specialism could accomplish this in 
a few days. 

But getting the votes is a different matter. And 
in getting the votes Mr. Aldrich's ability will be 
exercised, not along the intellectual lines of Ham- 
ilton, Pitt or Webster, or even of Thad Stevens, but 
along the devious lines of Hinky Dink. In his 
Western trip, Mr. Aldrich never gave forth a single 
syllable of illumination on the subject of a central 
bank of issue. He went feeling about like a ward 
wire-puller, shedding’ darkness and subtracting 
from the sum total of human knowledge. 

HERBERT QUICK. 


THE PRICE OF MEAT: A SUGGESTION 


HE anti-meat crusade, although its 
burdens have been almost exclusively 
borne by the farmers, is really a move- 
ment full of hope for the meat producer. 

Thousands of farmers and stockmen have long 
believed that the live-stock markets were not on a 
legitimate supply and demand basis; that the great 
meat barons are, in plain English, just uncommon 
thieves. 

They tell the farmers that the “anti-meat. cru- 
sade” has largely reduced the demand, so that it 
becomes necessary for them to reduce the price of 
cattle and hogs when purchasing from the farmers, 
which they do at every opportunity. 

At the time of such reductions in prices of stock 
on hoof do they reduce their prices on meats to the 
consumer ? 

Will some of the consumers please tell us? How 
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was it during October, 1909? At that time the 
price of meat was very high, and still climbing, the 
supply of hogs available for slaughter nearly tive 
million less than for the preceeding year; the de- 
mand very urgent; but in view of these facts the 
price was reduced for live hogs from the farmer 
nearly one dollar per hundred pounds. 

Was the price of meat reduced one fractional 
part of one cent to the consumer? 

In September, 1908, out here in Central Kansas, 
hogs sold as high as six dollars per hundred pounds; 
then the price began to drop, down, down, until the 
farmers were receiving from $3.40 to $3.70 per 
hundred pounds delivered at the railroad stations. 
Was the price of meats lowered one mill 2 

These are but specific instances of how and 
when the packers were committing nothing more or 
less than highway robbery on the farmer and 
petit larceny on the consumer, in order to satisfy 
their selfish greed, which appears to be their gen- 
eral policy—a policy that the farmers have been 
unable to resist, scattered and isolated as they are, 
and therefore unable to form an organization which 
would be effective. 

The consumers, however, are in a position to do 
this if they really mean to accomplish results in 
organizing “crusades to handle these captains of 
industries." 

The growing and fattening of live stock for mar- 
ket is a very widely extended business, extending 
over most of the United States. It is not confined 
to any one state or corner of our country. It is 
absurd that the slaughter of all of those millions of 
cattle and hogs should be done at only a few points, 
and it is still more absurd that the consumer should 
pay three and four times as much for his meat as 
the producer receives for his stock. 

Why not take advantage of these facts and 
“fight fire with fire"? Theideal way would be for 
the municipal corporations to build small, cement, 
sanitary, slaughter-houses—such as nearly every 
European city has. "This is only an extension of 
the principle of municipal ownership of water- 
works, electric:light plants, etc. Then let the 
bankers, merchants and all live, public-spirited 
people of the community form a coóperative meat 
market company. 

Finance the plan by issuing stock in denomina- 
tions of $5 or $10 per share and distribute the same 
to any and all desirous of participating. 

When once organized and equipped, the man- 
agement could proceed to buy their live stock direct 
from the surrounding farmers; thus saving freight 
charges, yardage, commissions, loss and middle- 
men's profits. (These items alone would repre- 
sent a fair margin.) In this manner the packer 
would be at a disadvantage in ''freezing the indus- 
try out," and in the event that prices of stock on 
the hoof were lowered, the consumer would receive 
a similar reduction when purchasing meat. 

It is self-evident that while the consumers will 
receive a direct benefit individually, from such an 
organization, the indirect benefits to the commu- 
nity will be much greater. Reducing the meat 
bills of every family in the community means that 
every family will have just that much more to 
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spend with the merchant, grocer, coal dealer, dress- 
maker or music dealer. 

It means that millions that now go to swell a few 
overgrown fortunes would be scattered among the 
many. It means conservation of local resources; 
comfort and prosperity for the many. 

There are nine hundred cities in the United 
States containing a population of five thousand or 
over. If even one in one hundred would make the 
effort to free themselves from the greed and grasp 
of the meat barons the fight would be won, for a 
cooperative company that provided for a thor- 
ough system of management and auditing is a safe 
and sane institution, from the simple fact that it 
would tend toward benefiting everyone in the city 
where such a plant is located. 

From the farmers’ standpoint the price of live 
stock is governed by the price of corn and hay. 
The accepted rule is that ten bushels of corn will 
make тоо pounds of pork. Farmers will not for 
any length of time feed even sixty-cent corn to hogs 
at six dollars per hundred, because that would only 
be changing dollars, with big risk of disease and 
their knowledge of the packer’s greed. At this 
time the price of corn is on a very high level, which 
appears to be permanent. It is these facts that ac- 
count for the present high prices of pork. In De- 
cember, 1908, and January, 1909, hogs were sold 
from the farms at about $3.75 per hundred pounds, 
while corn was worth fifty-five cents per bushel. 
Every hog sold meant a loss to the raiser, while on 
the other hand it also meant a large margin of 
profit to the packer. Those months were just the 
ones during which the farmers were planning for 
the spring crop of pigs. Naturally they felt “sore” 
and quit, because they felt that the packers were 
* beating" them: for the number of hogs on the 
market was constantly decreasing and the con- 
sumers paying enormous prices. 

If the meat from those hogs that left the pro- 
ducers’ hands at $3.75 could have been sold to the 
consumer at just a fair profit (say, six or seven 
cents per pound), the consumption of pork would 
have increased to such an extent that the demand 
would have forced up the price of hogs and the 
farmer would have felt justified in continuing to 
feed fifty-five-cent corn and permit the production 
of a normal crop of pigs. 

The Census Bureau estimates that since 1900 
there has been an increase of population of nearly 
12,000,000, or approximately 15 per cent.; while the 
corn crop only increased 4 per cent., and the price 
of corn roo per cent. 

It is therefore up to the consumers to say what 
shall be done. The present situation is full of peril 
for the producer. 

There is an actual shortage of about 7,000,000 
head of hogs, while corn is commanding sixty cents 
to seventy cents per bushel. Now, if farmers, en- 
couraged by the present abnormally high prices, 
should provide for an increase of 7,000,000 head of 
hogs, that would mean an enormous increase in 
corn consumption and corn values would reach still 
higher levels, while on the other hand so soon as 
these pigs would be prepared for market the packer 
would at once resort to his time-worn cry of **over- 
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production,” and in all probability the producer 
would be the sufferer by finding his high-priced 
corn not coming back from the sale of $3 to $4 
hogs. That would hurt, and we reiterate that the 
packers have the situation well in hand and are ina 
position to continue this practice indefinitely, pro- 
vided there be no united effort to curtail their 
greed. In time, the consumer will realize that he 
is “up against it," and we wish to emphasize, “ Mr. 
Consumer, it's up to you now!!" 
Blue Hill, Kansas. W. F. Ramsay. 


WHO WANTS THIS MAN? 


OU people on THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
have taken an occasional dig at some of 
our dry-as-dust educators and methods of 
education. I am glad of it. Now I 

want to show you a rich, rare and racy letter from a 
man who has applied to me for a job. He names 
for references a bunch of professors whose recom- 
mendations for my business would be about as val- 
uable to me as three buttons on my coat-tail. He 
signs his name and then adds “A. M." Here goes: 


“T am a candidate for the Ph. D. degree at 
————— University. Му education has been of a 
quasi-encyclopedical sort. 1 feel at home in any 
field of human knowledge; and I master the follow- 
ing languages: German, French, Italian, Latin, 
Roumanian, Greek. I have original writings of 
my own, as yet unpublished, and in the process of 
continual growth, referring specially to Philosophy, 
Psychology, Education, Economics, Esthetics. 

“In case you have, or will ever have, any vacancy 
in one of your departments where you think my abil- 
ities could be made use of, or in case you have any 
use for original philosophico-psychological work 
(besides minor writings, I have two essays, entitled 
‘Types of Superior Men’ and ‘What Constitutes 
Moral Activity,’ both essays having been read and 
praised for their original views by my professors), 
will you kindly take notice of this application ? 

“Hoping to hear from you, I am, 

“Very respectfully,” 


Who wants this man? Help yourself, if you do. 
I don’t want anybody around who “feels at home 
in any field of human knowledge." Anybody with 
such a homelike feeling as that might take it into 
his head to lie right down and go to sleep. I want 
some young fellows who, in any field of human 
knowledge that you can name, feel so strange and 
curious and inquisitive that they will get out early 
and stay down late in order that they may see and 
learn all the many new and wonderful things which 
exist in the world about, and especially in the par- 
ticular field I am hiring them to work in. I sup- 
pose that what I am indulging in is a refined way of 
saying that I want them to be modest, to be earnest, 
and to be industrious. I also take great pleasure in 
adding that I have a number of such—some of 
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whom came from Hoboken and others of whom 
came from Harvard. 


BROWN'S PARTNER 


ERE'S the whole thing in a nutshell,” 
said Brown to me. “I am now 
twenty-eight vears old, have my own 
business, have brought it to such a 

state that I have decided to take a partner." 

“Take one," answered I. 

“There’s the rub,” he gave back. “Му partner 
must be such an all-around knowing one that I’m 
afraid I'll have hard work to fill the position. 

“ My partner must be able to make laws, and to 
enforce them, must be able to carry out compli- 
cated chemical work, must be a skilled mechanic, 
must know something of economics, must be able 
to buy wares of all kinds with due consideration of 
my finances, must be able to do tailoring, of a kind, 
if necessary." 

* Hold on, Brown," said I. 
the vulgarians say ?” 

“No,” replied he. “I want a wife. Look around 
among your friends and see if any one man among 
them could do all that a good housewife should 
be able to do. She must make just laws for the 
family—and enforce them. She must understand 
the complicated processes of cooking. Making, 
mending, washing, ironing and otherwisely caring 
for the clothing of a family requires mechanical 
skill. Bringing up a child properly requires far 
more knowledge and wisdom than selling dry 
goods of standard makes and prices year after 
year. Where is more science and skill required 
than in the sick room? And if the wife does not 
know how to do all of these things, how can she 
direct the work of her paig help, especially if the 
help knows less than she does?" 

“My dear boy,” said Т, “do the way ninety per 
cent. of us do—marry and trust to luck." 

Н. Ler. 


* Are you dippy, as 


MR. WHITE'S ARTICLE 


OUR article in the March number by 
Stewart Edward Whiteon the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory things I have 
seen in a long time. 

It is impossible for the average reader fully to 
understand the conditions and merits of a case as 
the fragmentary details come to him through the 
press dispatches. 

If every newspaper would republish that article 
the people would know what their public servants 
are doing and would render a just verdict. 

Couldn’t it be managed some way to give it 
more publicity. 

And now the question arises, will we, after the 
fuss and clamor, be able to save our coal lands for 
the benefit of the people of this and future genera- 
tions ? J. B. WRIGHT. 


USE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 
а great talk in the house.” 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


R. WORLDLY WISEMAN shows 
quite a pleasant side when he talks 
about the reception of his disquisi- 
tions on politics, religion and finance 

among what he calls the populace. He was 
especially elated by the comments on his Ameri- 
can peerage. 


O you know—he said—it gives me a 
D real thrill of pleasure to read these 
letters. They make me feel proud 
to be an American citizen. There have 
been times when I almost despaired of the 
future of our institutions. With the news- 
papers and magazines teach- 
All Men ing the people to forget their 
Are Created place, _it sometimes seems 
Free and Equal impossible that the long-con- 
tinued preaching of such her- 
esies as ‘all men are created 
equal " and the constant abuse 
of our ruling classes should not have its effect. 
I have had a kind of nightmare when it seemed 
that every man was as good as myself, with an 
equal chance before the law and with some- 
thing like an equal reward for his labors. At 
such times I have wanted to get out of the 
country and go to live where the lines are care- 
fully drawn and a gentleman's a gentleman and 
a clod a clod, and both hold their places and 
are respected—or at least the gentleman is. 
Why haven't I? Well, the truth is that I 
have been stopped by the example of the Amer- 
icans who live abroad. І don’t know what the 
reason is, but a more miserable object than the 
average American expatriate couldn't be imag- 
ined—the kind of fellow you see slopping in 
whiskeys and sodas at Henry's 
bar in Paris or talking all 


—Heresy 


P и. afternoon with the barmaid 
a Pathetic 2 the Carlton. They aren’t 
Sight American and they aren’t 


French or English. They 
are in fact nothing at all. 
They and their wives move around and 
around in a narrow circle of their own kind 


exactly, quarreling, and tearing each other’s 
reputations to pieces. The women get along 
all right, especially in Paris, where if they 
have nothing else they have the Rue de la 
Paix, Ritz, and the Champs Flysées to beguile 
their time. But the men are actually demor- 
alized. They dissolve. 

Of course there are exceptions. I have 
known Americans who have been led to Europe 
by their wives, or by their own desire for ease 
and quiet, to resist the poison and live healthy, 
sane and even active lives. But the rule is that 
an American who chooses to live abroad loses 
every quality that makes him worth thinking 
about. What do you suppose is the cause of it? 


country” signifies something more than a 

mere abstraction, something which is as 
real as the air we breathe, something that is a 
part of our very lives and souls and without it 
we perish? See how it survives poverty! Sce 
how it even survivesriches. It may be plastered 
with want and suffering, or poisoned with 
luxury and power, but still it remains alive. 
We quarrel with our country's laws, its gov- 
ernment, the people around us, the natural and 
artificial hardships of life, but never with the 
country itself. 

There is no logical reason why your friends. 
Mr. Wiseman, should not be happy abroad. 
They can buy anything purchasable, they have 
wit enough to make their way anywhere, and, 
in England at least, they speak a classical form 
„of the patois of that island that can be under- 
stood without great difficulty by any educated 
Englishman. But there they are—hopelessly 
marooned. . 

I think of one man in England. He is pro- 
digiously rich; he is, contrary to the general 

opinion, a highly cultivated, 
A Notable very able, almost learned man. 
—and Sad— One day the devil put it into 


Г it possible—said the Poet—that “ту 


Example his head—or a cruel para- 
graph in a newspaper, it 
makes no difference which—to take leave 
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forever of this blundering, uncouth, rough- 
and-tumble country and go abroad to live. 

Said the Tempter: “Why stay in a place 
where you are forever subject to insult and 
abuse, where everything is a fight, where now 
master is up and now man, where there is no 
achievement of to-day that can survive a rest 
to-morrow, where epaulets are never sewed on, 
but always pinned, where you toil up a ladder 
only to find yourself face to face with the 
headsman, where the national motto is not 
really ‘E Pluribus Unum,’ but ‘Step lively,’ 
where motion, and sometimes utterly foolish 
and waste motion, is demanded of everyone, 
where there is no rest for the weary, where such 
a comparative blessing as privacy does not ex- 
ist, where, in short, life is a Donnybrook Fair 
enlarged three million diameters? Why stay 
here and try to enjoy the circus which seems so 
coarse and cruel to you and where your wealth 
only makes you a target for attack when you 
might go to England and be an English gentle- 
man, buy an estate, and with it the respectful 
obedience of thousands of tenants, buy the 
friendship of the King, buy a place among your 
equals and hold it by your ability, buy a seat in 
Parliament, and, finally, buy a peerage, patron- 
ize art and letters, and, surrounded by at least 
the appearance of respect among all classes and 
of reverence among some, serenely live, and so 
serenely die?" 

I imagine the Tempter has spoken these 
words to many an American. Our man 
went to live in England, and there lives 
to-day. But how, pray? Is he happy? Has 
he found content? Has he even achieved the 
lesser part of his ambition—the privileges, hon- 
ors and immunities of his class? Not a bit of 
it. He is—and he was a man of really first-rate 
abilities—a figure of pity in English life. He is 
in it and not of it. Perhaps enough of the 
American character was left in him so that he 
could not pay double for honors—in money 
and obsequiousness both. At all events, he 
hasn't gained even the titles. He is as much 
alone as if he were on a coral reef in the middle 
of the Pacific. There he stands, morose, dis- 
heartened, separated from his native land by 
a sea into which you could pour ten thousand 
Atlantic Oceans without raising its tides an 
inch, a figure melancholy to contemplate and 
a complete warning and moral to all who would 
follow his example. His condition might sug- 
gest another play called “Alone in London.” 

And what is true of the retired bankers and 
brokers and dry-goods merchants—those dere- 
licts on the shoreless sea of expatriation, those 
miserable men groping for companionship and 
finding none, those Laocoons writhing in the 
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embraces of the French language, which is 
slowly strangling them—what is true of them, 
I say, is true in a less degree of the young men 
who go to Paris to study the making of pic- 
tures and other arts, and choose to remain there. 
While they are young, their posing is not 
unendurable. A certain amount of foppish- 
ness sits well on the young. We older people 
must look to them for the con- 
clusive opinion, the definitive 


The : ; 
Cocks judgment. I like to see a 
a eness bright-eyed young fellow, arm- 
Youth ed with the confident and 


powerful jealousy of youth, 
telling a group of entranced 
ladies that Saint Gaudens was no sculptor, 
that George Inness lacked sense of color, and 
that the art of poetry died with Arthur Rimbaud. 

It does not follow that our little dandy will 
not come home some day, put on his overalls 
and his blouse and take up his pick and shovel, 
or his palette and brush or his hammer and 
chisel or his pen and paper, and go to work 
humbly to follow, and. if God wills it, to sur- 
pass, the gallant men whose names he now so 
lightly abuses. 

But the jauntiness that is not intolerable and 
may even be agreeable in youth goes very ill, 
I think, with age. It is a sad thing to sec 
middle-aged, or even elderly, men in Paris and 
Rome indulging in such coxcombry, and in thc 
midst of a nation that is almost frenzied in its 
patriotism deploring the lack of civilization. of 
culture, of art, of everything but mere money- 
making, in their own country. 

I ought to laugh at them, you say? But 
that's just it—I can't. They don’t make me 
angry. They make me sad. I could cry over 
them, but not laugh. Poor old things, they 
think themselves a part of the life of France. 
They frequent the ateliers, they speak near- 
French fluently, they go to the Ball of the Four 
Arts (which is a glory in youth and a sin in 
middle age), their contempt for their country 
is received by Frenchmen just about as we 
would receive the contempt of a Chinaman for 
his native land, and they are in reality no 
more a part of France and the French race 
or its civilization or its art than the home- 
less exmanufacturer of tenpenny nails they 
despise. 

Why is it, Mr. Philosopher, that the American 
man makes such an undignified or mean or 
even tragic figure abroad ? 


UR enemies probably would say—the 
O Philosopher replied—that the older 
and higher civilization instinctively 
closes up against adventurers from the newer 
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and lower, and that an American can never be 
“at home abroad” for the very reason that an 
Australian or New Zealander or Canadian is 
always an outlander in London, as a Scotch- 
man used to be a hundred years ago. On the 
same principle the forest will 
make a forester of a city man 
long before the city could turn 
Kit Carson into a cockney. 
That may beso. I would be 
the last to deny that we are still uncivilized in 
the sense that England is civilized. So far 
as I am concerned, I should prefer that we 
remain so. ‘Yours is a barbarous country,” 
said R. K. to Т. R. “You place no value on 
human life. Look at your railway accidents, 
your murders." “Very true," replied T. R. 
** But every nation has its peculiar vices. Now, 
we kill men. You beat women.” 

If you want my opinion on the Condition ot 
the Rich in the Congested Areas of Europe, 
I will say that you exaggerate their miseries. 
I think that on the whole they are probably 
having a pretty good time and might be made 
very happy indeed by the introduction of a few 
good bath-tubs in French apartment houses 
and a more careful inspection of the quality of 
the Scotch whiskey at Henry's. I shouldn't like 
to live abroad permanently. I would give a 
good deal at this moment to be sitting in a gon- 
dola in Venice or loafing on the Via Torna- 
buoni in Florence. But if vou offered me a 
palace on the Grand Canal or Landor's Villa 
at San Domenico on condition that I should 
stay in one or the other for a year, I would 
have to decline with thanks. 

To tell the truth, I am so formed by Nature 
that it would be impossible for me to turn my 
back long on the ever-present shindig in this 
country. Fora little while I might be soothed, 
but my ears would soon miss the shouting and 
the noise, my eyes the valor of the fighting men 
and my heart the sympathy for one side oran- 
other in the thousands of ructions that are going 
on around us all the time. 

Perhaps here at last we find a reason why 
Americans seem out of place abroad—-because 
they go to Europe with the intention of enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of the Europeans without 
sharing their sorrows and their troubles, re- 
solved to keep out of the fight and only comein 
for the feasts. 

On the whole, I think there may be more 
fun in life for an idle American abroad than for 
an idle American at home. We remark the fact 
that millions of foreigners come to this country 
and are joined with us and are, relatively speak- 
ing, dignified and happy. We oppose to this the 
other fact that a few thousand Americans go 
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abroad and become undignified and unhappy. 
We don't take into account that the Americans 
abroad are in pursuit of an insane ideal called 
‘enjoyment of life," while the foreigners who 
come to this country are WORKING PEOPLF. 
And, as I say, you exaggerate the unhappiness 
of your friends abroad. They seem more 
unhappy because of your superior happiness. 
Maybe the sight of you hurts them. They are 
in Europe for life. And you are in Europe, too, 
but YOU are GOING HOME. 


isn't always happy when anyone else 

is talking, here broke in. You fel- 
lows—he said—miss the point. The real ques- 
tion is not why Americans are unhappy abroad, 
but why shouldn't they be happy at home. 
Why should a man like the 

Mr. Worldly one you talk about, the man 
Wiseman who is alone in London, why 

Deplores Our should he be forced to seek 
Lack of Respect abroad the deference to his 

for Wealth position that he misses at 

and Position home? Why shouldn't the 

newspapers and the common 

people defer to his wealth and his station as 
they do even in England to a duke. 

I was struck a few years ago by a paragraph 
in the London newspapers which shows how 
generally the appreciation of caste is kept up. 
А cabman in the Strand had been beaten by 
two young noblemen. Тһе London papers, 
with a delicate regard for the feclings of 
people of social position, printed something 
to the effect that John Smith, a cabman, se- 
cured a summons for assault against two gen- 
tlemen. Their names were not mentioned. If 
the same thing had happened here, there would 
have been flaming head.lines: “Millionaires 
Brutally Assault Poor Cabman," and the names 
would have been given in full. These people do 
not see what a London journalist knows by in- 
stinct or training, that the rich and nobly 
born are far more sensitive than the poor. 
A cabman can't feel as I do. A man who 
has achieved a position of dignity should be 
protected in it. Safeguards should be thrown 
about him. His wishes deserve consideration 
and should receive it. Of course you can't 
have any such condition unless you fix his sta- 
tion in some way by law. The beginning must 
be to knock out of the heads of common peo- 
ple the absurd notion that they are not com- 
mon people. Stop teaching them we are all 
equal, when we're not and weren't intended to 
be. What we need at the start is an American 
peasantry. What was it Shakespeare said 
about a bold peasantry ? 


М: WORLDLY WISEMAN, who 
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(3 osea your man—said the 


Observer—but never mind. 


NYHOW-—said Mr. Worldly Wiseman— 
A whoever it was, he was right. He saw 
the point. You don't think I am a 
friend of the people, but I'm a better friend of 
theirs than you are. I believe a peasantry is 
essential to the welfare of any country. It is 
the necessary foundation for the whole social 
structure. If you can once get people to admit 
that they are peasants, you'll have no difficulty 
in getting them to admit that people above 
them are lords, and then you have a working 
scheme of stable government, instead of the 
scramble that you like so much. That is why 
I was pleased about my letters. Among scores 
abusing me from people who think they are 
educated because they have gone to free 
schools, I find a number of hearty, manly let- 
ters from apparentlv illiterate persons approv- 
ing my suggestion for an American peerage. 
It shows that the leaven is working to some ex- 
tent and that there is still hope for my own, my 
native land. A few of the working classes are 
thinking of where they really belong and are 
prepared to accept their position as more or 
‘less permanent. 

I thought I noticed something of the same 
spirit in the recent strike of the  shirt-waist 
makers in New York. The poor girls were 
fortunate enough to secure the patronage of 
ladies of wealth and superior station, and they 
won their strike. Personally, I don't look with 
much favor on ladies interfering in the struggles 
between emplovers and their working people. 
They should be allowed to fight it out. But 
it is better that the working people should 
know that they receive the benefits of higher 
wages and cleaner shops through the interces- 
sion of the upper classes than to feel that they 
have gained them by the activities of the pro- 
fessional agitator. 


HAT progress are you making with 
an American House of Lords? — 


the Observer asked. 


F course I only called it that in fun—said 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman.— But you take 
my word for it, the time will come when 
the people will see the sense of creating perma- 
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nent Senatorships to be distributed among the 
class most worthy of the honor and most cap- 
able of directing the government. At present, 
that class апаз abundant representation in the 
Senate, but it is not composed of the topmost 
members of the class, who could only be induced 
to take office if it were made permanent and, of 
course, hereditary. What a waste of material 
not to have Mr. Morgan directly in the govern- 


ment! In any other country in the world the 
general appreciation of his 
Mr. Morgan 21182118 ability—which you 
believe in as much as I do— 

Should be . au es : 
* and his power in financial 
and industrial affairs, which 

Duke 


has quadrupled in two years, 
would have found espression 
in some form valuable to the nation. He 
would be a duke at least. 


OU?D better be careful in your selections 
—said the Observer.—Remember the 
action of your candidate for ducal hon- 

ors, when he impiously disregarded a divine 
message to one of his subordinates, by settling 
the coal strike in a manner that seemed to me 
to be not only practical, which was to be ex- 
pected, but humane to a point approaching 
sentimentality.. There might be danger in 
having a man of too broad vision in the job. 
He mightn't see the necessity of having your 
class as large as it іѕ He might be a sultan 
who would brook no broker near the throne. 
I don't think this sagacious gentleman has 
ever shown much belief in the intellectual 
qualifications of your friends, whom he has 
condescended to make rich because they are 
spry in running up and down Wall Street for 
him and he would rather save his feet than his 
money. 


ELL, we'll have to take our chances 
on that—said Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
putting on his coat. 

HEN he had gone the Poet said wrath- 
fully—Whether he wantstoor not, that 
fellow will have to go abroad to live. 

H, no he won't—said the Philosopher. 


—]le's abroad now—but he doesn't 
know it. 


A Praper 


FOR ALL EMPLOYERS 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


E invoke thy grace and wisdom, O Lord, upon all men of good will 

who employ and control the labor of men. Amid the numberless 

irritations and anxicties of their position, help them to keep a quiet 
and patient temper, and to rule firmly and wisely, without harshness and anger. 
Since they hold power over the bread, the safety, and the hopes of the workers, 
may they wield their powers justly and with love, as older brothers and leaders in 
the great fellowship of labor. 

Suffer not the heavenly light of compassion for the weak and the old to be 
quenched in the.r hearts. When they are tempted to follow the ruthless ways of 
others, and to sacrifice human health and life for profit, do thou strengthen their 
will in the haur of need, and bring to naught the counsels of the heartless. Mav 
they nit sin against the Christ by using the bodies and souls of men as mere tools 
to make things, forgetting the human hearts and longings of these their brothers. 
Save them from repressing their workers into sullen submission and helpless fear. 

Raise up among us a new type of emplovers who shall be makers of men 
as well as f goods. Give us true captains of industry who will use their 
higher ability and knowledge to lift the workers to increasing independence and 
vigor, and who will train their helpers for the larger responsibilities of the com- 
ing age. Give us men of faith who will look beyond the strife of the present 
and catch a vision of a nobler organization of our work, when all shall still 
follow the leadership of the ablest, but no longer in fear, but by the glad will of 
all, and when none shall be master and none shall be man, but all shall stand side 
by side in a strong and righteous brotherhood of work. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY? 


BY 


RAY 


AUTHOR OF "Is THE 


STANN 


ARD BAKER 


REPUBLICAN PARTY 


D 


HREAKING UP? 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


CIF ace command our wealth, we shall be rich and free. 


If our wealth commands us, асе are poor indeed." 
EDMUND BURKE 


HERE is no Democratic party,” 
observes one of its pillars, “and 
Bryan is its leader." 

Owing to its dissensions and 
disorganization during the past few vears, it is 
common enough to gibe at the Democratic 
party; and yet it is everywhere conceded by 
thoughtful men that the De nocrats now have 
within their grasp the greatest opportunity of 
years. And asone of its leaders said to me: 

“It is pretty nearly our last chance. If we 
tail now, we shall go the way of the old Whigs.” 

In order to arrive at the facts regarding the 
present state of the Democratic party I have 
visited several of the so-called ** doubtful states” 
of the Union, where, if anywhere, the Demo- 
crats must look for success. In most of the 
other great states of the North the struggle is 
within the ranks of the Republican party, In- 
surgent against Regular; and in the “Solid 
South” it is within the Democratic party. But 
in New York, Ohio and Indiana. and to a lesser 
degree in Illinois, Missouri and Kentucky, the 
contlict for years has been directly hetween the 
two old parties. A study of them, therefore, 
with a brief view of the national situation as it 
appears from Washington, should give us a 
clear idea of the present political drift. 

What is a political party, anyway ? 

Burke has given the best delüinition of its 
primary purpose: ‘Party is a body of men 
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united for promoting by their joint endeavors 
the national interest upon some particular 
principle in which thev are all agreed." 

Burke here makes no reference to the promo- 
tion of men as one of the purposes of a party. 
He evidently regards it as too unimportant even 
to be included within his definition. No clear 
issue, with him, no party. 

In New York State, as elsewhere, real parties 
have disappeared. That is, a "particular 
principle" which is the reason for parties, no 
longer unites bodies of men; the spirit of life 
has departed. 

But the mechanism remains: the wheels 
continue to revolve with the impetus of past en- 
thusiasms; they still perform, though haltingly 
and with suspicious jangling of the interior 
machinery, the secondary purpose of parties— 
that of electing men to office. When the spirit 
departs, leaders of original ability and boldness 
of character, impatient above everything of un- 
reality, depart with it; and the poor old rem- 
nants fall into the hands of the rags-and-old- 
iron men of politics, who get what thev can for 
themselves and their friends out of the wrecks. 

When the people, discovering the true condi- 
tion of their political organizations, begin to 
revolt, what do thev do first? 

They turn to the strong man, the hero. 
They elect to office a sort of modern man on 
horseback. Ву hook or by crook they seek to 
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avoid the toil of thinking for themselves; they 
want authority. 

So the people in New York turned to Hughes, 
who is peculiarly the hero of slack currents and 
cross tides. His very insularity of tempera- 
ment commends him to a people disgusted with 
too great subserviency to party names and or- 
ganization leaders; and his strong sense of 
order and traditional justice holds steady the 
ship of state while the pilots are setting a new 
course. In such a time of confusion and re- 
adjustment as the present, Hughes has been an 
admirable leader. 

But the people soon find out that one hero, 
no matter how strong and wise he may be, is 
not enough. It is the penalty of a people's 
government that the people must govern. 
'They themselves must think out principles, 
divide in real parties and progress, as ever, with 
toil and struggle. 

As I apprehend it, this is the stage of develop- 
ment at which the people of New York are now 
arriving. They feel that they must reorganize 
the parties and work out the new “particular 
principle" upon which they can divide. Once 
started, they will make a clean sweep of it. 
“Tim” Woodruff, William Barnes and all 
their like among the Republicans, апі“ Fingy " 
Conners among the Democrats, must go the 
way of all second-rate men. Politics is again 
becoming the greatest game of the times: 
greater than business; it again offers a first- 
class problem for first-class brains. And this 
is а great omen! 


Democratic Insurgency in New Vork 


At Auburn, in the State of New York, lives 
Thomas M. Osborne. He was born rich --he 
came of the Osborne family which made millions 
in the manufacture of farm machinery. His 
sister is the wife of James J. Storrow, who 
recently ran for Mayor of Boston. Osborne 
and Storrow are men of much the same type. 
Both were educated at Harvard. Both com- 
bine in large measure the capacity for large 
affairs with a taste for the finer things of life. 
They are representatives, indeed, of a new type 
in American life—a {уре somewhat resembling 
the English man of affairs, who goes into politics 
from the highest motives; and yet a type with 
notable and interesting differences, which some 
novelist, eager for a new theme, will some day 
seize upon. To this type belong such men as 
Gifford Pinchot, James R. Garfield, William 
Kent, Walter L. Fisher, Charles R. Crane, 
Rudolph Spreckles, Everett Colby, Winston 
Churchill, Robert Bass, and many others— 
rich men, educated men, who see in public 
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life the highest opportunities for patriotic 
citizenship. 

Like thousands of the ablest Democrats of 
the country ‘(and Republicans, too) Osborne 
has drifted for many years in the slack tides of 
political activity. He has done what he could 
in his own city. He has been Mayor of Au- 
burn, he has been deeply interested as a trustee 
in that significant experiment in democracy, 
the George Junior Republic, and he was and is 
a sincere admirer of Governor Hughes. Hughes 
meansreal things to him, as he does to thousands 
of the thoughtful Democrats throughout the 
state. When the Public Service Commission 
was organized, Osborne, though a Democrat, 
was appointed by Governor Hughes as one of 
its members at a salary of $15,000 a year. 

From that lucrative office of great honor and 
service in the state Osborne has recently re- 
signed. He resigned solely that he might de- 
vote his whole energy to the work of organizing 
and strengthening the Democratic party. 

“This is a conception of politics,” comments 
the New York Шола, “that by the ordinary 
party hack will be taken as a sign of eccentric- 
itv. If more Democrats of Mr. Osborne's 
standing and character had adopted it the 
Democratic party in New York would not have 
sunk to its present low estate.” 

Osborne thought the time had come for real 
party divisions on real principles in New York 
State. 

“I believe that what the Democratic party 
needs is to take an affirmative stand on some- 
thing. I want a party that I can live for. І 
want something I can vote for. I want a 
chance to vote for men whom I can support 
heartily. There is a widespread disgust with 
the Republican organization, and a widespread 
distrust of the Democratic organization. There 
is an independent spirit abroad in the land. If 
we act with any sense at all we shall be able to 
clect a Democratic ticket this fall, and if we do 
that it means that we shall elect a Democratic 
president in 1912.” 

Upon this basis Osborne and the group of 
men whom he has drawn into the work with 
him entered the politics of New York. 


* Fingy" Conners, State Boss 


The party had, indeed, sunk to low estate. 
It was dominated by two elements, both bad— 
the New York City group led by Tammany 
Hall and the up-state group directed by a 
crude, raw, forceful character in the person of 
the state chairman, William J. Conners. 
* Fingy " Conners began thirty vears ago as а 
“walloper’? on the docks of Buffalo, at a time 
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when, as Will Irwin says, they were ** as Hiber- 
nian as a potato." In those days he was a 
thick-set, strong young fellow, ** with an accent 
that shook his cheeks and a coarse, good- 
humored face." By virtue of real qualities of 
rough leadership he rose through the stage of 
saloon keeper and small political boss to be the 
master dockman of Buffalo, employing thou- 
sandsof men. He 
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ing Harvey Garber, head of the party in Ohio; 
Roger Sullivan, that rampant Irishman who 
controls in Illinois; “Тот” Taggart of Indi- 
ana, and ** Gum-Shoe Bill" Stone of Missouri. 
Most of the men of this type are rich, and 
not one of them has the most distant approach 
to a political principle. They are organization 
men pure and simple, engaging in politics to 
fill offices, and to 


was a Republi- 
can then, but like 
the true soldier 
of fortune that | 
he is, it mattered | 
little what ban- 
ner he fought 
under so long as 
the fighting was 
good. He bought 
other saloons, he 
bought а news- 
paper, he bought 
a fine house in 
the suburbs and 
had his name 
spelled out in 
white stones on 
the lawn, he 
bought another 
newspaper, he 
becamethe great- 
est employer of 
labor on the 
lakes, and finally 
he became the 
dominant leader 


=N make money out 
| of them. 

|| In New York, 
| under the con- 
| vention system, 
Murphy and 
| Conners have for 
| years controlled 
| the affairs of the 
| Democratic 
party in the most 
| autocratic and 
violent manner. 
|| Та 1906 they al- 
| lowed Hearst to 
seize upon the 
Buffalo conven- 
tion, and nomi- 
nated Hearst for 
Governor. 


The Struggle 
to Defeat 


| Conners 


It was here 


of the New York = 


========— that Osborne first 


State Democracy. 
And all the way 
up he has fought 
his political bat- 
tles just as he 
fought the battles of the docks and the saloons, 
seizing the nearest bung-starter and hitting the 
first head that showed itself. A fight always 
straight ahead, gory, irresistible! 

Conners is the extreme expression of a type 
of boss very familiar in recent vears in Ameri- 
can politics. The Democratic party has been, 
and still is, especially blessed (or plagued) with 
it. Tweed and Croker were the prototvpes, 
and in large measure to-day the Democratic 
organization in the North is dominated by just 
such characters. One instantly calls to mind 
Murphy of Tammany Hall, who is superior to 
Conners in possessing the genius of silence; 
Colonel Guffy of Pittsburgh, who is wealthy 
enough in his own right to constitute the 
Democratic party of Pennsylvania; the calculat- 


THOMAS M. OSBORNE, MILLIONAIRE IDEALIST 
Leader of the new Democratic League which is reorganizing 
the Democratic party of New York. 
for Governor 


appeared promi- 
nently in New 
York politics. 
Disgusted with 
the control of the 
party by Conners and Murphy, he called a 
conference of leading Democrats of the state 
to protest. District Attorney Jerome, Edward 
M. Shepard of Brooklyn, J. N. Carlisle of 
Watertown, and other men of equal promi- 
nence were present. In these words, which 
have in them the ring of a fighting patriotism, 
Osborne characterized the situation: 


А possible candidate 


“ We have seen caucuses snapped, 
as in. Broome, Chautauqua, Cort- 
land, and other counties; proxies 
forged, as in Orleans and Essex 
Counties; conventions purchased, as 
in Wayne County; delegates openly 
bribed for riot and disorder; as in 
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Jefferson County; an attempt to 
deceive a whole community by a 
muzzled press, as in Erie County; 
newspapers blackmailed as in Mon- 
roe and Onondaga Counties—-and 
who can estimate the amount of 
lving, blackmail, bribery and cor- 
rupt promises necessary to make 
such a kind of a campaign even 
partially successful? 

“We have already suffered enough 
from the efforts of business inter- 
ests to purchase control of our party 
for business purposes; shall we sub- 
mit now to the efforts of a multi- 
millionaire to purchase the control 
of our party for personal purposes?” 


Well, Hearst was defeated, largely by this 
vigorous opposition within the Democratic 
party itself. But practical politics as repre- 
sented by Conners was still far from vielding to 
the idea of politics for principles as represented 
by Osborne, Shepard, Jerome. Rice and Bissell. 
The 1908 convention in Carnegie Hall was 
conducted with an even more desperate autoc- 
racy of violence. Conners worked hand in 
hand with Tammany Hall. Whole delega- 
tions were thrown out and the Murphy-Conners 
program was driven through with remorseless 
force. No right of free speech or free action 
was acknowledged. The really able and 
thoughtful men of the party were whollv elim- 
inated; and as was quite to be expected, the 
Democrats lost the fall elections, Hughes being 
returned. to office by 70,000 plurality. over 
Chanler. 

The next step in the struggle was taken in 
June of last усаг (1909). Osborne called to- 
gether another conference at Albany. It was 
decided to hold a great meeting of independent 
Democrats from every part of the state. The 
response Was instant and hearty, showing the 
widespread disgust with the prevailing party 
control. On September ninth and tenth about 
боо delegates came together at Saratoga. Un- 
like the Insurgent conference of 1892, preceding 
the election of Cleveland, of which the entire 
expenses were paid by Whitney, these delegates 
came on their own motion and paid their own 
way. No members of the old Democratic or- 
ganization were present, Men from both wings 
of the party were in attendance, but the Gold 
Democrats far outnumbered the Brvanites. 
Speeches were made by Judge Alton В. Parker, 
Thomas M. Osborne, Edward M. Shepard, 
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Judge Herrick, Augustus Van Wyck, Mavor 
Sague of Poughkeepsie and others. 

"We meet here with a common purpose,” 
said Osborne, "to do all we can toward making 
the New York Democracy once more powerful, 
respected, and successful; powerful if its basic 
principles be dulv formulated into policies, 
respected and successful if organized under 
men respected and worthy of respect.” 

"I declare my conviction,” said Edward M. 
Shepard, “that it is not too much partisanship, 
but too little, from which our politics are now 
suffering." 


Democratic L eague Formed 


The conference resulted in the formation of a 
Democratic League with Osborne as Chair- 
man; and that League is now organizing in 
every part of the state. A general campaign of 
education upon Democratic principles is being 
conducted. And just recently (February 24th) 
the intluence of the new element, backed by 
Tammany (Murphy having fallen out with 
Conners), has forced Conners to promise to 
retire. 

But the new leaders have much to contend 
with. Theirs is the problem of any group of 
men who seek to reorganize either of the old 
parties; for thev must work more or less closely 
with the old discredited machines which have 
fastened upon the party names. While Tam- 
many has no political principles whatever, it 
yet stands for Democracy in New York City. 
And however high the motives of Osborne and 
his group, they cannot escape the popular sus- 
picion of any movement in which Tammany 
plays a part. 

On the other hand, its leaders are cheered 
onward by the equal degree of distrust with 
which the people regard the Republican organ- 
ization. Indeed, їп spite of Hughes’ election, 
in spite of Roosevelt's popularity, there has 
been a steady drift toward Democratic control 
for several years. In the elections of 1909 the 
Democrats gained fourteen mayors of cities, 
now having twenty-nine mayors out of a total 
of forty-eight. They also gained five members 
in the lower house of the legislature. Encour- 
aged by the Saratoga conference and the evi- 
dent uprising for better things, Democrats in all 
parts of the state have been getting tovether as 
they have not done before in years. In Warren 
County, up near Lake George, for example, 
which has gone Republican almost from time 
immemorial, the Democrats aroused the voters 
and with comparatively little effort elected a 
Democratic Assemblyman, Mr. De Long, and 
swept the entire county ticket, with a single 
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FORMING A NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY AT SARATOGA, SEPTEMBER 9 AND 10, 1909 


Left to right: Edward M. Shepard, Thomas M. Osborne, Judge Morgan J. O'Brien, 
and, standing, S. S. Menken 


exception. From a Republican plurality in the 
election of 1908 of 1,781 votes Warren County 
elected a Democrat in 1909 by a plurality of 762 
votes. Orleans County (Batavia) elected a 
Democratic member of the Assembly for the 
first time in many years. 


Educational Campaign of the Democrats 


I saw evidences everywhere of this revival. 
At Buffalo, for example, I found a lively Young 
Men's Democratic Club, the president of 
which is Francis F. Baker, a lawyer and a 
Harvard man. They have been significantly 
endeavoring to educate their members, not in 
mere organization matters, but in principles 
and issues. They have had addresses on 
“Why I Am a Democrat," by prominent Dem- 
ocrats. They havé discussed the policies of 
Jefferson, Jackson and Cleveland. "They have 
taken up such subjects as the tariff and the 
policy of centralization in government as 
against states’ rights. 

Another influence in New York and through- 
out the country has been the increasing cir- 
culation of a number of Democratic journals 
such as Bryan's Commoner, and more recently 
the National Monthly of Buffalo, which has 
a circulation of 110,000. 


No such journals are maintained by the Re- 
publicans, nor have the Republicans made any 
attempt in New York or elsewhere, so far as I 
know, toward a sober educational campaign 
upon principles and issues. "They have satis- 
fied themselves with trying everywhere to 
strengthen their organization. For example, 
the administration at Washington, which is 
daily growing more alarmed at party conditions 
in New York, Ohio, Indiana and other doubt- 
ful states, has been patching up the old Repub- 
lican machine in New York. A new man, Mr. 
Griscom, has come in to head the New York 
County Committee, but, so far as the idealism 
of the party is concerned, it is led by Hughes— 
and he is an Independent. 

The Democrats have several strong men to 
put up next fall as candidates for state offices 
and for Congress. Gaynor, Osborne, Shepard, 
and Judge Herrick are all talked of for Gov- 
ernor. Оп the other hand, with Hughes elim- 
inated (having positively declined to run again), 
the Republicans have no candidate who touches 
in the least the imagination of the people. 
Nothing short of the most extraordinary condi- 
tions will prevent a Democratic victory next 
fall. It is conceivable that if Roosevelt and 
Hughes, forgetting their old personal differ- 
ences, should both take the stump in support of 
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a fairly strong candidate, for example Otto T. 
Bannard, who made a favorable impression as 
candidate for mayor of New York last fall, 
they might chance a doubtful victory, but even 
with this powerful support it would be difficult 
to offset the strong tide now flowing toward 
Democratic control. The fatuities of the Taft 
administration, the Aldrich tariff bill, the 
Allds-Conger 
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Republicans of New York. He has been 
bitterly assailed by Mr. Garber, the leader 
of the party in Ohio, just as Hughes has 
been attacked by Woodruff and Barnes 
in New York. Upon many if not most es- 
sential points of conviction and of method, 
Harmon and Hughes stand upon the same 
platform, although according to an outworn 

political nomen- 


scandal, which 


clature one must 


seriously involves 
the Republican 
members of the 
legislature, the 
utter disgust with 
the Republican 
machine, the dis- 
grace of the pres- 
ence of Depew 
in the Senate, 
will be difficult 
to meet even with 
the most vigor- 
ous Republican 
tactics. 


The Ohio 

Situation 

In Ohio, while 
the situation is 
similar in its 
broader aspects 
to that of New 
York, the Dem- 
ocrals are in a 
far better tacti- 
cal position. In 
Ohio, as in New 
York, there is a 
discredited Dem- 


be called a Dem- 
ocrat, the other 
a Republican. 


Governor 
Harmon of 
Ohio 


Governor Har- 
mon is of a type 
very familiar, 
very easily un- 
derstood by the 
present genera- 
tion of Ameri- 
cans. Hishistory 
is the history of 
a legion of suc- 
cessful Ameri- 
cans. Bornina 
country town, 
his father a Bap- 
tist minister, he 
was educated in 
a fresh-water 
college, and still 
bears upon him 
a good deal of the 
color and tang of 
the common soil. 
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ocratic machine, Photograph ^y Pach Bros. 
having among its 
pillars some of 
the most unsav- 
ory politicians in 
the state. There are also many idealistic 
Democrats, but unlike the conservative New 
York group led by Osborne and Shepard, 
they are divided into a radical wing com- 
posed of men like Tom Johnson and Newton 
D. Baker of Cleveland and Brand Whitlock 
of Toledo, and a conservative wing led by 
Governor Judson Harmon. 

But the Democrats of Ohio have this advan- 
tage over those of New York: they are in con- 
trol of the state administration. Governor 
Harmon bears much the same relationship to 
the Democrats of Ohio that Hughes does to the 


MAYOR WILLIAM J. GAYNOR OF NEW YORK 


Who bv his fine, fearless work as Mayor, has made himself 
one of the foremost Democrats of the country 


Meeting him for 
the first time, 
it seemed to me 

had always 
known him, or 
men just like him—just such familiar Middle- 
Westerners. А bluff, ruddy man—he is sixty- 
four—partly bald, with crisp, iron-gray hair 
close-clipped around his solid head; a stubbly 
mustache; heavy, stiff eyebrows; a keen, lively, 
shrewd eye—such is the picture. He stands as 
straight asaramrod. He is over six feet tall 
and weighs two hundred and ten pounds. He is 
big-bodied, big-chested, big-handed—his hands 
are like those of Grover Cleveland—and he 
has a square chin, a healthy, robust pres- 
ence, and a bluff, good-humored way of talk- 
ing. He looks for all the world like a weath- 
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GOVERNOR HARMON OF OHIO QUALIFIES AS A RIFLE MARKSMAN 


ered army colonel, to whom life is still sweet. 
Nor is it surprising to learn that he is an 
eager horseback rider and a first-class marks- 
man with a rifle. 

He gave me the impression of a man who is 
having the time of his life. And, indeed, he is. 
His family has grown up and married, he has 
laid away enough money to keep him in com- 
fort to the end of his days, and, with Mrs. Har- 
mon encouraging him, he has entered upon 
public life with the peculiar zest of excellent 
health, a stout heart and high spirits. He 
likes it, and shows that he likes it. 

And yet Governor Harmon never sought a 
public office in his life; he did not seek the 
Cincinnati judgeship, nor the seat in Cleve- 
land’s cabinet, nor the governorship. Nor is 
he now seeking any higher office. He has been 
an important lawyer in Cincinnati: the sort of 
a steady, dependable, likable man to whom 
his contemporaries turn when they have a hard 
job to be done. Not in any sense a brilliant 
man—indeed, he is slow in his mental pro- 
cesses, slow and dogged—he vet moves along to 
his results with a sort of irresistible certainty. 
More than any man in public life in recent 
years he resembles Grover Cleveland. So far 
as he goes, he is absolutely sure of himself, 
possessing in high measure the courage of 
unimaginative honesty. He is very sure of 
himself on the tariff question, accepting the 
traditional Democratic doctrine, and he is sure 
from long training that the law, whatever it is, 
should be minutely enforced. "When he was 
Attorney-General in Cleveland's cabinet, for 
example, he took the law literally as he found it 
and won the first great case for the government 


under the Sherman anti-trust act—the so-called 
*"Trans-Missouri" case—and he began the 
“Joint Traffic Association" and the Addystone 
Pipe cases, both very famous decisions in 
our law. 

And it will be recalled that when Roosevelt 
selected Mr. Harmon and Mr. Judson, as men 
of the highest public honor and disinterested 
patriotism, to investigate the Santa Fe rebate 
cases, Mr. Harmon, discovering that the Santa 
Fe was really guilty of rebating, wanted to go 
straight forward in his literally minded, solidly 
honest way with the prosecutions of the men 
behind the Santa Fe, even though one of them, 
Paul Morton, sat in Roosevelt's cabinet. And 
he would have done it, too, if Mr. Roosevelt 
had let him go ahead. Upon this case he laid 
down a fundamental policy in his creed, the 
creed of the instinctive individualist: 

“Сий is always personal. So long as offi- 
cials can hide behind their corporations no 
remedy can be effective. When the govern- 
ment searches out the guilty man and makes 
corporate wrongdoing mean personal punish- 
ment and dishonor, the laws will be obeyed.” 


Strength and Weakness of Governor 
Harmon 


His mind, which is without subtlety, never 
goes a single step ahead of the immediate prob- 
lem: his politics are all of the out-of-doors sort, 
perfectly clear and open. Не strides straight 
down the middle of the road, doing his immedi- 
ate duty as he sees it, not caring too much what 
people think. 

Such a type of man, utterly to be respected, is 
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excellently adapted to administrative states- 
manship. His conduct of his office in Ohio 
thus far has won him the widest popular ap- 
proval. With a high sense of good order and 
the force of law, he has dealt with the business 
problems of taxation, he has cleaned up the 
state treasury, started suits against former 
treasurers for interest on state funds, cleaned 
up the state printing office, and grappled with 
the management of state institutions, succeed- 
ing everywhere exactly as he succeeded when he 
was receiver for the ruined Pere Marquette and 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad sys- 
tem, which he recently turned over to its own- 
ers, all shiny with fresh respectability, every 
creditor fully paid. 

But he has shown, thus far, no genius of the 
sort so necessary in a time of vast economic and 
political readjustment, when new principles are 
to be laid down and new roads blazed in the 
wilderness and boldly followed. In short, one 
would scarcely expect of Governor Harmon any 
large capacity for constructive statesmanship: 
for he is without political imaginations One 
has strongly the impression, after talking with 
him, that when crowded, he would invariably 
land upon the conservative side of every issue, 
for such a mind has no refuge but the tradi- 
tional. This would, indeed, be the natural 
course of a man of Harmon's age and experi- 
ence, combined with long years of legal train- 
ing, and an environment of courts and settled 
business conditions. And while one comes 
away from a meeting with Governor Harmon 
with thoroughgoing liking for the man, with 
high respect for his unusual qualities, one is 
conscious, also, that he has fired no waiting 
train of the imagination. 

More and more such men should and will be 
attracted into just such great public adminis- 
trative offices as that of state governor. Гог 
our state governments are inevitably going 
the way of city governments—out of national 
politics. There is no earthly reason to-day 
why the governor of a state should be either a 
Republican or a Democrat. The chief prob- 
lems of the states have little to do with the great 
issues of the national parties—with the tariff, 
with the currency, with foreign commerce and 
foreign relationships, with the greater problems 
of railroad regulation, with territorial expansion 
and military armament. ‘There is scarcely a 
recognizable Republican or Democratic doc- 
trine іп the businesslike platform of either 
Hughes or Harmon, who are to-day perhaps 
the most successful state administrators in the 
country. On the other hand, the chief con- 
cerns of the states, such as education, the sup- 
port of penal institutions and asylums, local 
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taxation and the liquor problem, have little or 
nothing to do with the national party issues. 

But there are still vast national questions to 
be decided by partisan action; and the fact 
that a man makes an admirable state adminis- 
trator, or an admirable mavor of a great city, 
does not necessarily imply that he will make a 
constructive leader of a great national party. 

I have considered Governor Harmon so 
much at length because he is one of the men 
now most considered as a Democratic leader in 
1912. "That his hold on the people of Ohio is 
strong, and growing stronger, needs no better 
evidence than the terror which he inspires in 
the hearts of the Republican leaders. Ohio is 
Mr. Taft's state: if Mr. Taft wishes a renom- 
ination for the Presidency he cannot well be 
handicapped at the outstart by the loss of his 
own state and bv the appearance there of a 
powerful presidential candidate of the opposite 
party. Therefore Mr. Taft has had repeated 
conferences of the Ohio Republican politicians 
at the White House, and thc old leaders have 
been superseded by Wade Ellis, a shrewd 
lawyer who has been one of Mr. Taft's trust 
prosecutors, This attempted domination from 
the top, rather than democratic methods within 
the organization, has made many Ohio Repub- 
licans uncomfortable. It smacks too much of 
the Hanna method of directorship—which no 
one in Ohio but Hanna has ever had the 
genius to operate with success. 

In short, the political tide in Ohio, as in New 
York, is undoubtedly setting strongly toward 
the Democratic party. Mr. Harmon will run 
again for Governor this fall, and he will un- 
doubtedly receive the votes of a very large num- 
ber of progressive Republicans as well as the 
undivided Democratic party vote. 


National Situation of the Two 
Old Parties 


Having thus considered somewhat in detail 
the situation in two typical doubtful states, 
showing the decided drift toward the Demo- 
cratic party, it will be profitable to glance for a 
moment at the national situation. 

А more cheering combination of circum- 
stances from the Democratic point of view 
could not have been devised bv the greatest 
politician of them all. Their pathway is truly 
made smooth of the iniquities of their enemies. 

Not only in the Middle West, but in several 
important Eastern states, as I have shown in 
former articles, the Republicans are facing a 
widespread and determined factional revolt of 
the Insurgents and Progressives within their 
ownparty. The Roosevelt-LaFollette-Pinchot- 
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Garfield wing of the party is unalterably 
opposed to the Aldrich-Cannon-Hale-Tawney 
wing. At Washington a vibratory administra- 
tion, already fighting on the defensive, is stag- 
gering under a heavy load of unpopular cabinet 
secretaries—Hitchcock, Ballinger and Knox. 
Seeking with weak 


Will the Next House Be Democratic? 


All these conditions have served to en- 

hearten the Democratic leaders. 
In the present House of Representativesthere 
are one hundred and seventy-three Democrats 
and two hundred 


amiability and dull 
sincerity for party 
harmony upon 
questions of princi- 
ple which admit of 
no compromise, it 
has entangled itself 
with leaders in Con- 
gress who have 
utterly lost the con- 
fidence of the rank 
and file even of their 
own party. lt has 
charged itself with 
the heavy responsi- 
bility of a notori- 
ously unpopular 
tariff bill passed in 
defiance of the pre- 
election promises of 
the party leaders. 
It has shaken the 
people’s confidence 
by an attitude of 
complaisant legal- 
ism upon the ap- 
proved policy of 
conservation, by 
giving comfort to 
the enemies of that 
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апа nineteen Re- 
publicans, although 
of these Republi- 
cans from twenty to 
thirty-five are In- 
surgents who will 
sometimes vote with 
the Democrats, as 
shown by the con- 
flict in March over 
the Cannon rules. 
A change of twenty- 
five Congressmen at 
the coming fall elec- 
tions from the Re- 
publican to the 
Democratic side, 
will make the House 
Democratic even 
without any help 
from the Insurgents. 
And the Democrats 
have laid out their 
plan of campaign 
with a hope of suc- 
cess that they have 
not indulged before 
in years. Such a 
result as the by- 
election in the 
Fourteenth Massa- 


policy—men like 
Ballinger—and by 
alienating such sup- 
porters of it as Pin- 
chot and Garfield, 
whom the people 
trust. And while it has failed to retain 
the support of the great agricultural popula- 
tion of the West, neither has it secured the 
unalloyed approval of the powerful monied in- 
terests of the East. 

The general economic condition of the country 
has also contributed to augment the difficulties 
of the Republican party. An amazing increase 
in the cost of living; the continued formation of 
enormous trusts and monopolies, which, easily 
resisting the assaults of the law, continue to cut 
the juiciest of melons; the prevalence of bitter 
strikes and boycotts, and a feverish condition of 
the money-market, have served to inflame the 
spirit of unrest which, rightly or wrongly, turns 
accusingly upon the party in power. 


CHAMP CLARK OF MISSOURI 
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chusetts District on 
March 22,in whicha 
Republican strong- 
hold with a Re- 
publican plurality of 
14,000 in 1908 was changed to a Democratic 
plurality of 5,000, electing Mr. Eugene N. 
Foss to Congress, furnishes the strongest evi- 
dence of the change in public sentiment. 

If they win the House of Representatives, as 
seems now more than probable, Champ Clark 
of Missouri, leader of the Democratic minority, 
will undoubtedly be elected to the speakership 
to succeed “Uncle Joe" Cannon. In that 
event, or indeed, in any event, Mr. Clark will 
be one of the leading candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency in 1912. 


Champ Clark of Missouri 


Mr. Clark is one of the most experienced 
men in the House. Born in Kentucky, edu- 
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cated at the University of Kentucky and at the 
Cincinnati Law School, he was at one time the 
president of a small college in West Virginia, at 
one time the editor of a newspaper, and for 
years a practicing lawyer. He once worked as 
à hired man on a farm and laterasa clerk in a 
country store. A manof commanding presence, 
a ready, forceful and often witty speaker, he 
has been steadily gathering strength and leader- 
ship in his party. His generalship during the 
fight on the Cannon rules was admirable. 
Like several of the Republican progressives he 
has appeared much on the lecture platform. 
In no sense an original thinker, he has suc- 
ceeded by a steady, consistent hammering away 
at familiar party slogans. Не makes a strong 
point of party regularity, and his look for solu- 
tions is always backward. He would use 
Jefferson’s first inaugural as a part of the plat- 
form of the Democratic party. He was one of 
the heartiest supporters of Mr. Bryan in all of 
his campaigns, and as contrasted with leaders 
like Harmon and Shepard he would belong to 
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the radical wing of the party. If I were to 
characterize him, I should say that he was 
a traditional radical rather than а con- 
structive radical. Like many Missourians, 
he has the personal democratic manners 
and ways of the Westerner with the political 
point of view of the Southerner. He is sixty 
years old. 


Democratic Presidential Candidates 


So far as the ken of man can now discern, the 
leading candidates on the Democratic ticket in 
1012 will be Harmon of Ohio, if he is re- 
elected as Governor; the Governor of New 
York, if a Democrat is elected, who may be 
Gaynor, Shepard, Osborne, or Judge Herrick; 
and Champ Clark of Missouri. There will 
also, no doubt, be a number of *‘favorite sons” 
advanced, Governor Marshall of Indiana, Sen- 
ator Gore of Oklahoma, and others. It is not 
likely that Bryan will appear as a factor. 
Not only has he himself declared that he is 
not a candidate, but nowhere in any of the 
ten states which I have recently visited have 
I heard a single Democratic leader express a 
desire that Bryan should run again, or a hope 
that he could be elected if he did run. 


The Dominating Fact in American 
Politics 


I have endeavored thus to set forth the pres- 
ent political situation in its broadest aspects; 
but I have not yet developed what is undoubt- 
edly the central and dominating fact in Ameri- 
can politics at this moment. 

I refer to the growth and power of the Inde- 
pendent vote. Everywhere I went in my re- 
cent investigations I found political leaders 
trying to devise ways of attracting this Inde- 
pendent vote. In New York they said: 

“If we win, we've got to put up a man who 
will get the thinking and Independent vote." 

In Ohio the same problem confronts them. 

Not before in years, if ever, in this country, 
has there been such a proportion of the voters 
who hold themselves aloof from both parties 
and vote as thev think. 

It should certainly be food for thought when we 
reflect that states like Ohio, Indiana and Min- 
nesota should vote for a Republican president 
and Democratic governors; when a city like 
New York should choose a Democratic mayor 
and an Independent supporting ticket; when 
Oregon should compel a Republican legislature 
to choose a Democratic United States Senator; 
when whole states should pick and choose 
between regular Republicans and Insurgents. 


What About the Democratic Party 
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Never before was 
there such a sensi- 
tive public opinion. 
Never before were 
there so many inde- 
pendent organs of 
publicity, such as 
the magazines, and 
a growing indepen- 
dent newspaper 
press, of which the 
so-called Scripps 
papers are the most 
notable examples. 
One of the veteran 
correspondents in 
Ohio told me that 
in all of his experi- 
ence he never knew 
a time when news- 
papers of all shades 
of political belief 
were so willing to 
print all the polit- 
ical news—of both 
parties. In a very 
real sense this coun- 
try to-day is being 
governed by a think- 
ing vote. A group 
in the South, still 
votes upon national 


questions with un- 


disturbed subser- 
viency to a party 
name; a similar un- 
thinking group votes 
the Republican ticket in the North. These 
two groups counterbalance one another, like 
the paired voters in a legislature—and the 
thinking Independents settle the issues. The 
new direct primary laws and more stringent 
election laws have given enormously added 
effectiveness to these Independents. 


What Do the Independents Want? 


It becomes, then, with each party organiza- 
tion, chiefly a problem as to what the Inde- 
pendents want. Politics is merely the judg- 
ment of astute men as to what the people 
have made up their minds to do. For parties 
never make issues: issues make parties. A 
demagogue may guess what the people want 
and make personal capital out of his shrewd- 
ness; but a statesman not only knows what 
the people want, but he shows them defi- 
nitely, clearly, and honestly how they can get 
it. Sometimes he even has to oppose them: 


SENATOR GORE 


The blind Democratic leader of Oklahoma, with his wife and child 


not upon the ends sought, but upon methods 
proposed. 

It becomes a question, then, what the think- 
ing people in this country really want, and it is 
evidently the judgment of the most astute lead- 
ers of both parties that the people are to-day 
decidedly progressive. The great majority of 
Americans, although prosperous, cool-hearted 
and calm-minded, have undoubtedly made up 
their minds that present conditions are wrong— 
morally wrong—and must be changed. They 
have it very clearly in mind that monopolistic 
wealth, instead of controlling the government, 
as it does now, must be controlled. "They be- 
lieve, with Edmund Burke, that “if we com- 
mand our wealth, we shall be rich and free. 
If our wealth command us, we are poor indeed." 

Now the politician has readily leaped to this 
conclusion: he sees that there is no better plat- 
form than anti-monopoly and anti-special- 
privilege. Both parties want to be thought 
progressive. It is indeed almost pathetic—the 
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desire of the Democrats that the Republicans 
should remain conservative and allow them to 
be the sole and only liberal party. On the 
other hand, not a few Republican politicians, 
all those really responsive to the public will, are 
out-progressing the Democrats. They, too, 
are racing for the Independent vote. The 
worst thing that the Democrats had against 
Roosevelt was not that they did not approve of 
most of his policies, but that, being a far- 
sighted politician, he saw where the people 
were going and forced his party to make 
its issues accordinglv. 

But a prosperous and enlightened people like 
ours, if they are radical in their conclusions, are 
instinctively conservative in their methods of 
arriving at those conclusions. They do not 
want a revolution: but they do want progress. 
So they say to the politicians: 

‘How are you going to reach the things we 
want? What do you propose?” 

So the parties come forward with their plat- 
forms and the people decide whether the reme- 
dies suggested will really reach the seat of the 
difficulty. In 1896 Mr. Bryan, in his free silver 
issue, advised a tonic rather than a remedy for 
the ills of a distressed nation: and he was 
rejected. 


Platforms of the Various Parties 


Only one party now in evidence in American 
politics has any really comprehensive policy to 
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offer. Whatever may be our hostility to its 
tenets, the fact remains that the Socialist party 
is the only one that makes any pretense to hav- 
ing reasoned out our present conditions to an 
ultimate conclusion. It isthe only one that has 
a literature and a clearly defined doctrine: it 
possesses the strength of a positive faith. The 
Socialists say that in order to reach the abuses 
under which the people groan, the fundamental 
problem oj the control and distribution oj wealth 
must be frankly and boldly met. And they 
propose definite and sweeping changes in the 
very basis of industry: they say that industry 
must be shifted from a competitive to a 
coóperative foundation, and they declare that 
soclety must not only regulate the railroads 
and other monopeli.s but must take steps 
toward ultimete pullic ownership. 

But the Republicen and Democratic parties 
in their platforms only propose what they be- 
lieve to be necessary next steps to cure immedi- 
ate ills, and the fact that these parties have 
thus far held the great mass of the people makes 
it politically evident that the people are not vet 
prepared for any comprehensive doctrine such 
as the Socialists propose. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that 
the tendency of the Democratic party is now 
decidedly away from a more comprehensive 
toward a less comprehensive platform. As I 
have talked with the leaders I have discovered 
a growing conviction among them that the 
issues should be narrowed down—be made 
more conservative. 

* We have failed by the strength, rather than 
the weakness, of our platforms," Governor 
Marshall of Indiana said to me. 

The tendency, then, is to narrow down the 
issues to one or two very definite things. Most 
of the leaders with whom I have talked thought 
that the tariff should bethe chief issue discussed 
in the coming campaigns. 

“Whenever we could narrow the issue down 
to the tariff," a leading Democrat said to me, 
“we have always won.” 


John Sharp Williams on Democratic 
Issues 


John Sharp Williams, senator-clect from 
Mississippi, for years Democratic leader in the 
House, thus writes me his vigorous opinion as 
to what issue the party should stand for. 

“Drive and drive home always, until victory 
is won over enemies without and traitors 
within, the policies of tariff reduction, and the 
strict and pitiless execution of the anti-trust and 
interstate commerce laws. Drive home until 
it shall become a public realization, the fact 
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that Protectionism is unjust in its operation, 
socialistic in its tendency, and, above all, cor- 
rupting to politics and to business." 

Governor Harmon and Champ Clark would 
stand exactly upon this platform of a lower 
tariff and law-enforcement. 

But several difficulties are here discernible. 
One of these is the fact that the Insurgent Re- 
publicans, who may yet secure control of the 
party, also stand upon the platform of tariff 
reduction and law enforcement. LaFollette, 
Beveridge, Cummins, Clapp, Dolliver, Mur- 
dock, Lenroot, Madison, Poindexter and 
others voted against the Aldrich-Payne tariff 
bill with quite as much enthusiasm as any 
Democrat. Another and worse difficulty lies 
in the fact that not all Democrats are now 
low-tariff men. Only five Democratic Senators 
in the fight last year on the tariff bill were 
really consistent low-tariff men. Only four, 
Gore of Oklahoma, Rayner of Maryland, 
Smith of South Carolina, and Shively of In- 
diana, voted against every increase and for 
every decrease in the tariff. And some Demo- 
cratic Senators, like McEnery of Louisiana, 
were rather consistent high protectionists. 

In short, nothing better shows the need of 
a realignment of parties upon issues which 
really separate them—which the proposed 
issues certainly do not—or the organization of 
a new party. The Democratic party may, and 
probably will, win at the coming Congressional 
elections; but if it does, it will not do it by vir- 
tue of strong affirmative or progressive issues: 
it will be a negative victory, the result of a re- 
volt from organization Republicanism. In 
Michigan, where I live, a strong revolt from 
Republican machine rule is evident, and a 
strong disapproval of stand-pat members in 
Congress; but if the state goes Democratic next 
fall, it will not be on account of the affirmative 
virtues of the Democrats, but because of the 
iniquities of the Republicans, and because 
many voters believe that better government 
would result in the state if the opposition party 
were more robust. 

It is thus difficult, in spite of the evident de- 
sire of the Democrats for a strong affirmative 
issue, to avoid the conclusion that the party is 
still seeking negative victories, is still trying to 
profit by revolt. 

Most of its issues are expressed in negative 
terms: anti-tariff, anti-centralization, anti-ship- 
subsidy, anti-imperialism, anti-monopoly. 


The Break-up of the Solid South 


But one great end would probably be served 
bv a sweeping Democratic victory in the com- 
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ing campaigns: and that is the break-up of the 
“Solid South." Only a Democratic victory will 
do that. For the Southern Democracy is still 
held together by a dead hand. Place upon its 
leaders once more the necessity and responsi- 
bility of dealing with live issues, and they will 
immediately divide into hostile camps of con- 
servatives and radicals upon economic issues, 
just as the Northern Republicans have recently 
been doing. And when that end is accom- 
plished, we may look for a new alignment in 
this country between a genuine conservative 
party and a genuine liberal party—when patri- 
otic conservatives in the Democratic party may 
get together with patriotic conservatives in the 
Republican party, and when patriotic progres- 
sives in the Republican party may get together 
with patriotic progressives in the Democratic 
party. 

And the ‘‘particular principle" upon which 
these parties will divide, if it is to thrill the 
imagination and engage the passionate loyalty 
of all the people, must be fundamental. It 
must deal frankly and honestly with the con- 
trol and distribution oj wealth. Is the control 
of the country's wealth to be left in the hands 
of private monopolists who are truly modern 
kings, or is it to be controlled by the people? 
Beneath the tariff question, beneath the agi- 
tation over the cost of living, beneath ship- 
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subsidies and postal savings banks, lies this 
monumental problem which cannot much 
longer be escaped. ` 

No issue in this country ever grew to promi- 
nence with such swiftness and force of convic- 
tion as the conservation issue. Why? Because 
it possesses the enlivening breath of reality: 
it is a plan for stopping the raids of private 
monopolies. It is nothing more nor less than 
the demand of the people that the nation shall 
itself control our natural resources. A similar 
significance marks the almost irresistible turning 
of the people, regardless of party, toward the 
national government, and the demand that the 
government—not private monopoly—shall take 
hold of the vast irrigation projects, improve the 
natural waterways, extend the already mighty 
business of the post-office, on the one hand, in 
the direction of banking (the postal savings 
bank), and, on the other, toward the absorp- 
tion, through the parcels-post, of much of the 
express business of the country. Right or 
wrong, these are the tendencies. The federal 
income tax is another instance; so is Mr. Taft's 
federal incorporation scheme, which was, in- 
deed, first advocated by a Democrat, Sena- 
tor Newlands of Nevada; so is the peculiar 
unanimity of approval with which the people 
regard a great national enterprise like the 
Panama Canal. 

If I succeed in nothing else in this article, 
I may perhaps succeed in conveying some idea 
of the utter political confusion which now ex- 
ists in this country. Many Democrats belong 
with the Republicans and many Republicans 
with the Democrats, and the trail of the Inde- 
pendent serpent is over them all. There is a 
great buzzing of activity, but no one seems to 
be going anywhere. ‘The parties would like to 
fight, but they are all so mixed up that they 
cannot be sure of not killing more of their own 
followers than of the enemy. 

Never was there such a need of clear-think- 


ing statesmanship, never was there such a call 
for patriotic courage of conviction. 

One of the most interesting conversations 
which I have had recently was with President 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University. 
He is a Democrat both by tradition, being from 
North Carolina, and from conviction. But his 
chief emphasis is upon just this need of clear 
thinking upon national questions. He con- 
demns backward looking; he is for a con- 
structive and definite program, though he is by 
no means a nationalist. He believes that the 
leader should be able to answer the questions 
of the people not with vague generalities, but 
with definite propositions well thought out. 
He makes one extraordinarily interesting pro- 
posal: that men who have these great questions 
close to their hearts shall correspond with one 
another as did the leaders in the days of the 
American revolution. A man who publishes 
his convictions Is thereby committed to them, 
but by discussion and correspondence he may 
arrive at sounder conclusions. 

But whatever can be said of the prevailing 
political confusion, it represents at least the 
activity of real life, real thought. There is no 
staynancy nor indifference, and that is a great 
omen. Men of the highest ability and probity 
are coming into politics everywhere. Young 
men are organizing and fundamental princi- 
ples are being discussed as they have not been 
before in vears. Sincere and patriotic men 
in politics, whatever their opinions may be, 
whether Democrats, Republicans, or Socialists, 
—whether Conservatives or Radicals—are good 
for a state. The only really dangerous men 
in politics are, first, those who are selfishly 
indifferent; and, second, those who prostitute 
political influence to private gain. And the 
inditferent are more to be dreaded than those 
who are actively predatory, for the evil politi- 
cian soon defeats himself, while the indifferent 
one rests upon society like a dead weight. 
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HEY say that the man is mad!” 
I whispered. ‘‘Bradley pointed 
him out to me on Wellington 
Street this morning." 

Nichols smiled. ‘‘ Yes," he answered. “Mad, 
or inspired, or something very wonderful. 
Another expedition must be on foot in search 
of the Uncharted Isle.” 

“You know him, then?” 

“Perhaps I’m the only man in Hong Kong 
who does know him. Most of his friends 
listen, and laugh: I believe. Let me tell you 
his story,—he won’t notice us here in the 
shadow.” 

There used to be a certain tea-shop in Hong 
Kong the name of which cannot be revealed to 
a world of touring vandals. Ours it was, and 
ours it shall remain. I mention it, because 
Nichols and T were sitting there when the man 
came in. Of course Nichols knew him; who 
in the East,—I was going to say who in the 
world,—didn’t Nichols know? 

“What is madness? Who will lay down the 
line between madness and sanity ?” demanded 
Nichols. ‘‘They’re relative terms, like right 
and wrong or good and evil. I think that 
we're all mad in our way,—some barely touched 
by it, other gloriously deluded—as every one 
must be who dares to claim a dream. "They 
say that Devereaux is mad: they simply mean 
that they can't fathom him. His life has been 
different, —and woe to him who draws apart 
from a dull and hide-bound world! But 
there's nothing impossible in his claim; all the 
islands haven't been discovered yet. And the 
facts support him, if they'd only stop to think." 

During the ensuing silence, a waxy China- 
man changed our tea. 

“Devereaux is no longer a young man, as 
you see," Nichols began. ‘‘I should-say he 
was about our age. I believe he was born and 
reared in our own New England, though I've 
never heard the name of his home-town; I 


presume that he had parents there once, and 
brothers and sisters, and perhaps a sweetheart. 
Even before the episode of the island, I'm will- 
ing to affirm that his soul was serious and ro- 
mantic. Look at his face,—sec it there in the 
glow of that lantern! He's of the old stock, 
and the old, old blood runs in his veins. Tem- 
perament, sensibility, melancholy. 

* He went to sea, in the wake of his genera- 
tion; and before long he became mate of the 
ship Evening Star. At the age of twenty-one, 
he'd worked up from the forecastle to a room on 
the port side of the forward cabin. I forget 
who was captain of the Evening Star, or what 
the name of the second mate was who reached 
Callao in the whale-boat. 'Those who sur- 
vived have vanished along with those who never 
returned, and Devereaux alone has descended 
in history because of a sensational memery 
that's been labeled a lie. 

“They sailed from New York for San Fran- 
cisco in a year which is likewise immaterial, and 
had a long passage around the Horn. It was 
one of those tedious, unlucky voyages, you 
know,—calms, and mean trade-winds, and un- 
seasonable storms; so that when they got 
headed north in the Pacific, they were already 
a disheartened crowd. "There the southeast 
trades failed them completely; whatever wind 
they had from 20° south to the line was from 
the east and north, and with the best they could 
do, the ship was crowded far to the westward of 
the regular track. Then, near the line, the 
breeze settled down from the northeast in ear- 
nest, and nothing for it but to hold her on a 
N. N. W. course, as close to the wind as possi- 
ble on the starboard tack. "They managed to 
weather the fringe of the South Sea Islands by 
a few hundred miles, and drifted across the line 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 135? west. 
Provisions and water were holding out well, 
though 175 days had passed since they'd gone 
out by Sandy Hook. 
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“One evening in the early dog-watch, they 
noticed some Jand-birds flying about the ship. 
Devereaux said that they were quite excited 
over it for an hour, with the quick sympathy of 
sailors. The nearest land was the Marquesas, 
five hundred miles away in the south by this 
time. Some of the men tried to entice the birds 
to light on deck, but they didn’t seem at all 
weary. ` 
“Wonderful things,—birds,’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘Five hundred miles isn't a drop in the 
bucket to them. 

*' "They've probably run over from the Mar- 
quesas since supper, chimed in the second 
mate. ‘Half an hour from now they'll be back 
there, roosting on some tree. 

“Devereaux demurred at all this,—he knew 
something of the habits of birds. ‘Land- 
birds don’t fly five hundred miles out to sea 
for the sake of going back again,’ he said. 
‘They get tuckered, too. I think it’s mighty 
strange.’ 

“He had the first watch. It was one of 
those Pacific nights,—a velvet sky, a smooth 
sea, an air charged with the message of an 
ocean illimitable and magnificent. After the 
captain had gone below, Devereaux cast his 
imagination adrift to follow the birds and see 
the land again. He'd been some time think- 
ing, lost in the dream of night watches, when a 
sharp cry from forward struck him like a knife 
flying through the darkness. 

** You know those single cries in the night on 
shipboard,—cries of warning, of apprehension, 
of impending danger! "The heart stops beating 
at the sound! "There can be no indecision; 
moments are priceless. And there must be no 
mistake! 

“Тһе cry met him a second time as he passed 
the mizzen rigging:—' Breakers ahead!’ In- 
stinctively, he shouted back the proper order as 
he ran. 

“‹Рщ the wheel 
Hard down!’ 

“But it was too late to save her. He told 
me that he paused at the break of the poop, and 
in a sudden hush that went over the ship, heard 
distinctly a sucking sound,—the horrible gasp- 
ing of water over rocksawash. Не clung to the 
rail, cowed by the only fear a sailor knows; and 
then she struck, and stood still. The shock 
was terrific; some of the top-hamper crashed 
to the deck; the ship rose a little, seemed to 
draw back, and surged forward again with a 
dull, rending, sickening plunge. 

“What’s the need of rehearsing the details of 
that old tragedy of the sea? There was time 
enough to get the boats out, time enough to 
fully provision them, cven,—and that's more 


down! Hard down! 
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than some are allowed. But of course the ship 
was done for. She must have stove her whole 
bow in under water. She settled fast, and they 
stopped for nothing but the barest necessities. 
Five minutes after they pushed clear from her, 
she slumped like a rock, and was gone. A 
whirlpool of foam stood out for a while ‘against 
the black water. Then that faded, and the 
wide, open Pacific received them in their three 
open boats, frail as cockle-shells, and the velvet 
night covered all. 

“The captain had the long-boat, the second 
mate and Devereaux had a whale-boat apiece. 
Devereaux’s was the smallest, and his crew 
consisted of six men beside himself. They 
drew together for a consultation; a deep still- 
ness invested the place,—the stillness of lofty 
caverns, and somewhere in the gloom that 
awful sucking sound went on, like a demon 
chuckling over human disaster. 

“АП night they played hide-and-seek with a 
devil in the darkness. The breeze fell off, and 
after a while it grew flat calm. At times the 
voice of the reef was hoarse and low; at times it 
purred and bubbled; at times it was silent so 
long that they leaned across the gunwhale to 
listen,—when all at once it would snarl out 
again. In the middle of the night they nearly 
lost the sound, and were afraid that they’d 
drifted from the vicinity; they bent to the oars 
frantically and rather aimlessly, for no one 
could judge the exact direction,—and before 
they knew it, they were close aboard the thing! 
Some swore that the sound moved on the 
water, and a superstitious fear crept about 
their hearts. Either it moved, or they were in 
a perfect nest of reefs. A night to turn the 
hair gray,—a night that they began to think 
would never end А 

“ When dawn came at last, they looked about 
them and saw nothing at all,—nothing but an 
unbroken horizon, a boundless ocean, a little 
dark dot like a pimple on the face of the 
waters, and a few spars floating idly in the 
midst of a great calm. 

“They rowed towards that pimple on the 
surface. It opened and closed with the motion 
of a loose mouth, and between the monstrous 
flickering lips a point of rock protruded, black 
and swollen Jike the tongue of a drowned man. 
When they drew nearer, they saw ribbons of 
seaweed trailing from it, and in the clear water 
below them huge banners of kelp waved and 
winnowed like lifeless hands. 

“They rowed across the south face of the 
rock, where the ship had struck, and found the 
water there deep past all knowing. No sign of 
the Evening Star remained. She had touched 
a needle-point piercing the floor of an open sea, 
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—uncharted, undreamed-of. А ship’s length 
either way would have cleared her. 

“They waited near by until noon, to get an 
observation. Then they rowed away to the 
northward, bound for the Sandwich Islands, 
and the dark spot dwindled and disappeared in 
their wake. Devereaux told me that his heart 
sank as they lost sight of it; after all, it was 
their only connecting link with a remote and 
perhaps forbidden world. 

“The first night after the disaster, a heavy 
squall separated the boats. The second mate 
reached Callao after a terrible passage, and re- 
ported the loss of the Evening Star. He hadn't 
seen hide nor hair of the other boats since the 
squall; and not being a navigator, had changed 
his course when he found himself alone, and 
steered east, knowing that he'd strike the 
American continent somewhere. The fact of 
his arrival in Callao, and the date of the dis- 
aster, are undisputed. 

“The captain, in the long-boat, was never 
heard from again. The Pacifictook him and his 
crew fortoll. One hesitates toimagine their end. 

‘Devereaux was picked up at sea, alive, 
well, and alone in the Evening Síar's small 
whale-boat, exactly one year and three months 
after the ship went down!” 

“Easy, Nichols!" I remonstrated. 
can't expect me to swallow that whole." 

“Those are the facts,” said Nichols calmly. 
““Не was picked up just north of the equator in 
the Pacific by the ship Vanguard, and brought 
in to San Francisco. They reported that they’d 
been driven out of their course by unfavorable 
winds, and had sighted this man adrift їп 135? 
west and 2° north. He was mad when they 
took him aboard,—said he’d been blown away 
from an island, and begged the captain to 
cruise for it. There was no island nearer than 
the Marquesans. The man claimed to be the 
mate of the Evening Star, lost in the Pacific the 
year before; and on the stern of the boat in 
which he’d been found (and which wasn’t 
worth picking up) they had made out the 
letters — — ENI — G — — AR. He also 
raved about a needle of rock; but nothing of 
that nature was laid down on the Vanguard's 
chart, and, as it happened, they didn't know 
anything about the boat's crew that had landed 
in Callao. In fact, the report had just reached 
San Francisco from the West Coast when the 
Vanguard got in. I believe the U. S. Govern- 
ment sent a ship to look for that rock some 
years later, but they never found it; no doubt 
the second mate had made a mistake in his 
latitude and longitude. You'll find it marked 
on some old charts, —Evening Star Rock, with 
an interrogation point after the name. 
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** Of course Devereaux's story made a sensa- 
tion in San Francisco at the time, confirmed in 
substance as it was by the authentic report from 
Callao. Many believed him outright; a man 
doesn't float about the ocean for a year and 
more and come out of it in robust health, you 
know. People sympathized; but when they 
were asked to subscribe money for a schooner, 
they began to laugh at him. The man must be 
crazy, they said, to want to go back. You see, 
it wasn't anything important to them. Then 
he went away, and the facts were forgotten, and 
the story became distorted; and ever since he's 
been a man with a hallucination,—very inter- 
esting, very romantic, but quite mad." 

Nichols leaned towards me, and his eyes 
kindled. 

“Let me take you back to the morning after 
the squall,” he said. *'Devereaux looked 
about him under the light of a second day in 
the boat, and saw no sign of the others. One 
doesn't realize how easy it is for boats to be- 
come separated in the night, or how soon a 
dozen miles may grow between them. He had 
neither chart nor chronometer,—nothing but 
a watch and a sextant and a compass. The 
Pacific islands were out of the question; like 
the second mate, he changed his course and 
steered east in search of a continent. 

* While they were getting up the sail to catch 
a wandering air, if I remember, a man forward 
reported that the water cask was empty. An 
oar carelessly thrown down had loosened a plug 
in the head, and their precious supply was 
washing around in the bottom of the boat. 
They tasted it, and found it too salt to drink. 

“Then began the nightmare of thirst and 
heat. The sun was pitiless. They didn’t 
have luck with the wind, and the exertion of 
rowing was added to the general misery. Not 
a drop of rain fell. At noon, the horror began 
to grip them; by nightfall it had them cowed, 
whining for water. The first day is always the 
worst, you know,—until the end; a man who 
was reduced to eating the flesh of a dead com- 
panion, told me that. Devereaux still thought 
that he might pick up the other boats, but this 
hope died as the hours wore on. He said that 
the loneliness of the Pacific under a brilliant 
sun was something to haunt the memory. They 
made little progress that day. 

“A night passed, between sleeping and wak- 
ing; and dawn once more showed them a de- 
serted sea. They threw down the oars in de- 
spair. What was the use of making little dabs 
with an oar at a sea that stretched ahead for 
thousands of miles? Devereaux was disheart- 
ened too and so they rested all the 
forenoon. By this time the thirst had eaten 
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FOR 1Т WAS THE MIRAGE OF AN ACTUAL ISLAND, A LONG 
DISTANCE AWAY?“ 


into their blood. Spots danced before their 
eyes, like distant boats; but they soon learned 
the cruelty of this delusion. 

“Some time about noon, Devereaux was іп 
the stern-sheets steering,—he’d persuaded the 
men to row for a while. He was gazing off on 
the quarter and all at once he 
thought that his mind must be breaking with 
the thirst. A vision swam before him,—a 
vision of a peaceful island, fringed with palm 
trees, crowned by a low green hill,—all inverted 
in the sky. He said that he looked at it a long 
time without daring to speak; he was afraid that 
if he called their attention the others wouldn't 
see it. Finally he couldn't stand the suspense. 
‘Look!’ he said. ‘Is anything there?’ 
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‘had ай seen it! 


“And they saw it too! For it was the mirage 
of an actual island, a long distance away. 
They turned the boat, and rowed like mad 
through the afternoon; the mirage had soon 
faded, but Devereaux urged them on by prom- 
ises and arguments. "They had seen it, they 
It couldn't be far off; it must 
be there! 

“That night they rowed in watches, —Dev- 
ereaux sat at an oar the whole time, and when 
morning dawned, the island itself lay a mile or 
two ahead, fair and alluring on the steel-blue 
rim of the sea. You can imagine the shout 
that went up then! "They struggled at the oars 
again, a weak, wild crew, and shortly after sun- 
rise approached a cove fronting the central hill, 
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where the ground-swell seemed greatly dimin- 
ished. The surf caught them, and flung the 
boat on shore,—God knows, they hadn’t the 
strength to pull her clear themselves! That 
roller went out, leaving them high and dry on 
the coral; and in the silence before another 
wave, they heard the drip of a little stream 
coming down from the hill. Water! They 
left the boat as she was, the oars cock-billed in 
the rowlocks, the sail flapping loose across the 
gunwale, and ran with the last strength in their 
bodies towards the sound. The rivulet had 
cut a shallow channel from the jungle to the 
water’s edge; they threw themselves face 
downward above it, and drank like animals. 

“They lay for some time as they'd fallen, 
saturated like so many sponges, feeling the 
water sink into their blood. Then Devereaux 
got up . . and a woman stood before 
him, still grasping the branches which she'd 
parted as she stepped out on the beach. She 
didn't appear frightened, but gazed at him in 
wonder and admiration. He thought that she 
was the most beautiful creature he'd ever seen. 
His heart went out to her, instantly, without 
volition and she's kept it ever since, 
and always will! One can hardly imagine, to 
see him sitting there, that off on the floor of the 
Pacific, years ago, miles away, and utterly un- 
seen of man, such a romance came to him under 
the same sun that we all know. It takes one 
back to the day of Sindbad and Urashima and 
Oisin. 

“Не went to her, making signs of friendship, 
—of affection, for all I know. The hearts of 
such a pair are free, and they're apt to do what 
their instincts bid. She remained unafraid 

and that happened which needs no 
language or interpretation. Then he called 
the men, and she led them inland to a village of 
her people, where they were received like a 
band of gods dropped from the sky." 

Nichols leaned back in his chair and smiled. 
“How often savages have had to learn that 
white men aren't gods!” he exclaimed. “ Ном 
often they learn it too late! But in this case, 
the lesson wasn’t accompanied by the usual dis- 
tressing circumstances. The white men were 
few, to begin with; and, happily, three of them 
died within a week, from the effects of that first 
drink of water. The other three recovered 
strength and spirits and peccancy, and began 
casting their eyes on the females of the village. 
You know the ripe, luxuriant beauty of the 
Marquesan women: they were like that. It 
wasn’t many days before a number of violent 
outrages had been committed. 

“Now these people were moral, after their 
own wisely adapted code,—as most savage 
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tribes are until their contact with Christians; 
and the native chief, it seems, was a man of 
nerve and decision. He didn’t waste time in 
parley; the offending sailors were dispatched 
with clubs, and eaten at a feast of very legiti- 
mate rejoicing. Devereaux was spared be- 
cause he’d behaved himself, and because of 
the love of the woman, who was the chief’s 
daughter. 

“We've all dreamed of Arcadia; but few of 
us have won and lost it both. You should see 
Devereaux’s eyes light up,—while he’s trying 
to assure you that his story isn’t a lie! The 
people of the island had no tradition of their 
origin, no legends of visits from the outside 
world; they were honest and lovable children, 
—much as God intended all of us to be, I 
reckon, if we hadn’t got away from Him. And 
the island itself was a gem anchored on a field 
of cobalt sea,—where rustling palms waved 
day and night before the sweetest breeze that 
blows, where the air lay cool in the shadows, 
and the white surf broke in constant thunder, 
and the sunlight surrounded them like a mist of 
gold! Не lived there a year, and the love that 
came to him was a part of the spirit of the place, 
—fresh, delicious, true as the unchanging wind. 
How do I know if she was really beautiful? I 
only know that he’s seen no one like her in 
the world! Апа finally, the greatest thing in 
heaven and earth happened,—a little son was 
born. That makes it so much harder. Be- 
fore, he might have gone away, and after years 
forgotten,—men have been known to forget 
women; but when the child appeared, his life 
was linked to the island for good and all. 

“Oh, I can’t begin to tell you of that year; I 
couldn’t show you half the beauty and peace of 
it. Ask me what the heart of man desires; and 
I'll answer you that every element was there on 
the island,—conquest, honor, happiness, love, 
—enough for a dreamer, and enough for a man 
among men. He grew to love the people; and 
because he seemed wise to their simple minds, 
they exalted him. And he knew the worth of 
what he had found,—he appreciated it,—for he 
really was wise.” Nichols struck the table 
with his fist. ‘It isn't safe to love or enjoy 
anything too much!” he said bitterly. “You 
couldn’t conceive an existence safer than his, or 
more liable to last; the ocean guarded him, the 
people claimed him, the arms of love held him, 
and he was glad to stay. But fate willed it 
otherwise; and he was sent back to us, to an 
unbelieving world,—to teach some obscure 
lesson, I suppose, if we could only see. 

“They had saved the whale-boat, and Dever- 
eaux used to cruise about the island in her, and 
catch wonderful fish, for he was a sailor at heart, 
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and couldn’t keep off the water. One fine day 
something lured him off-shore,—a speck on the 
horizon, I think it was, which he’d no sooner 
seen than he wished to investigate. It was 
farther away than he realized; and when he 
reached it, he found nothing more interesting 
than a tree floating with the branches half- 
submerged. About that time, it fell flat calm 
and he noticed a heavy squall making on the 
eastern horizon. He took down the sail, and 
started to pull back to land with two short oars 
which he carried for an emergency; but four or 
five miles lay between him and the island, and 
before he’d covered a third of the distance, the 
squall met him head-on. 

“It was one of those savage arch-squalls that 
come once or twice in the course of a year. He 
couldn't set the sail, and soon saw that it was 
impossible to do anything but keep her head 
into it. The wind became violent; a choppy 
sea sprang up as if by magic, and spray flew 
from the wave-tops in blinding sheets. He 
was to leeward of the island; darkness was fall- 
ing, and he couldn't see how fast he was drop- 
ping the land. But it doesn't take long for a 
sailor to realize the worst; and as night closed 
in, he knew that he was being blown to sea! 

“It seemed as if the squall would never end. 
It rushed at him for hours,—a veritable hurri- 
cane of wind, and a deluge of warm rain. He 
was frightened; but of course he didn't dream 
what was coming. If he could have looked 
ahead that night, across a lifetime of regret, 
perhaps death would have had no terror! 

“In the morning, the island had disappeared. 
It was calm then, and it remained dead calm 
' all day. He rowed the heavy boat until his 
hands could hardly touch the oars, steering as 
best he knew by the sun. But his idea of the 
direction was vague; the wind had struck him 
from E. S. E., but it might have veered in the 
night, and blown him off at a new angle. He 
felt that he was pulling frantically past the 
island but which side? 

“ The second night was terrible, because he'd 
begun to comprehend the immensity of the 
ocean. He waslost. Hesaw that nothing but 
a miracle of miracles would lead him back to 
the island; he remembered that he was far from 
the track of vessels. He might die in the boat 

! Scenes of the island came to him,— 
memories, half-forgotten words. "They would 
be wailing for him now; they would be search- 
ing in their frail dug-out canoes. In fancy, he 
saw the woman who loved him standing on the 
beach, as she'd first appeared to him,—but 
with wild sorrow on her face now. 

“It would have been merciful to kill him in 
the boat; hunger and thirst of the body are 
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nothing, and are soon done; but hunger and 
thirst of the soul . . . ! Think of it; 
think of the surpassing cruelty of saving him! 
But great pains were taken to that end; winds 
were manipulated, a ship was captured and 
blown from her course, a day was appointed; 
and on a certain morning he was sighted from 
the quarter-deck of the Vanguard and picked 
up, famished, babbling of an island, and mad, 
—since the nearest land was the Marquesas, 
five-hundred miles away. 

“Гуе often tried to imagine what was going 
on in his heart as he begged the captain of the 
Vanguard to turn back and search for his 
island! How the refusal must have stunned 
him; how he must have hated a world that 
wouldn't hear! But he's used to it now; he 
too has learned a lesson,—and I've listened to 
his interpretation of it many times. He says 
that we have lost our souls. 

“Then came the experience in San Fran- 
cisco. Even with the fresh facts to aid him, he 
could do nothing. He went away to sea,—it 
was his only livelihood. The ship took him 
south through the Pacific, —you know the track 
of homeward-bound vessels. He begged again 
for the course to be changed to the westward; 
but such nonsense doesn't stand much of a 
show on shipboard. He was a good mate, but 
undoubtedly mad. So the island drew near, 
and was passed far to leeward, and went astern 
as they picked up the southeast trades. He 
felt it going, across the miles. 

“This was the first of many voyages; dozens 
of times he passed the island, always far to 
windward and the memory didn’t 
die. He saved his money; he became master 
of a little bark. For a number of voyages they 
sent him to the China Sea; but at last he 
landed in Australia one trip, and learned that 
he’d been chartered to bring coal from New- 
castle to San Francisco. The long-deferred 
hope sprang into life; his chance had come! 
In the natural order of things, he’d run across 
the Pacific below the southeast trades, strike 
north through them on the wind, fetch out 
within a reasonable distance of the Mexican 
coast, and there start on a new angle by-the- 
wind in the northeast trades. If he crossed the 
line in 135° west, it would give him a leeward 
start for that last leg; but no one would see, and 
he could make his easting north of the trades. 
God knows, he'd waited long enough . 
for the woman, for the boy, for the island of his 
dream. 

* And he couldn't find it! It wasn’t there 
any more; or it wasn't where he had it marked 
down. He cruised in the vicinity a week, but 
saw no sign of land. 


Maybe he passed it some * 


"'A WOMAN STOOD BEFORE HIM, STILL GRASPING THE BRANCHES WHICH SHE'D 
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PARTED AS SHE STEPPED OUT ON THE BEACH '" 


night; one can't keep a ship stationary. He 
felt that it was near; day and night as he 
walked the deck, something came to him across 
the water,—a faint odor of flowers, perhaps,— 
or perhaps a real message, sent out on the 
wings of love. I like to think that she, too, re- 
membered, and that the pain and longing in her 
heart hung in ethereal vibrations about the 
‘sland, to guide him if he ever came her way. 


But he couldn't tell the direction—it seemed all 
about him—and in the end he had to go away. 

** He tried again, some years later, but with 
the same unsuccess. I have an idea that his 
latitude and longitude are wrong, too. Then 
he quit the sea, and went into the pearl-fishing 
business down on the north coast of Australia. 
He wanted to make money, for a certain pur- 
pose; and he made it. As soon as he had 
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enough, he bought a schooner, fitted her up for 
a year's voyage, and we didn't see him again for 
some time. I happened to be in Singapore 
when he came back from that cruise; and the 
moment I saw his face, I knew that he'd failed 
again. We had a long evening together; the 
man was desperate. 

“Devereaux, have you ever thought that the 
island may have sunk in some volcanic disturb- 
ance?’ I suggested. 

“The notion gave him comfort,—and I was 
glad. It was something to fall back on, some- 
thing to dull the edge of the horrible feeling that 
all the while the island existed, if he could only 
find it. But he's never quite given up the 
search. He's made a lot of money, in various 
ways; and now and then we hear that he's 
sailed once more for the open Pacific—as mad 
as a hatter, they say." 

Nichols struck the table again. ‘‘What do 
you think of it, for a lesson of endeavor?" he 
demanded. “Thats his obscure moral:— 
never to forget, never to forget! A voice crying 
in the wilderness of the material 

“Do you believe in this island yourself, 
Nichols?” I asked. 

He glanced at me keenly. ‘‘That’s wholly 
beside the point,” he answered. “I know to 
my own satisfaction that the island isn’t there 
now. But there’s a year in an open boat to be 
explained, and you’ve got to believe in an 
island,—or a miracle. Take your choice. The 
point is that he believes. Watch him a mo- 
ment; he’s thinking of the island now. He’s 
growing old, and the woman would be old to- 
day, and the boy would be a man; but they 
have a trick of remaining young in the dream. 
Oh, he wonders what they’ve come to,—if the 
boy ever matured,—if the woman gave him up 
for lost that night, and married another man. 

I’ve seen him look life in the face. 
But when the moon’s out, and he gets to dream- 
g, they come back to him just as he left them 
н аро, —а woman with a child at her breast. 
And once he told me that he felt she had under- 
stood and waited because theirs was 
such a perfect love. One stands abashed, in 
the face of faith like that. What does it matter 
the island, or the miracle?” 


П 


І мет Devereaux often during that month in 
Hong Kong, and got to know him well. If he 
was mad, the hallucination didn’t affect his 
daily life. He never spoke of the subject near- 
est his heart; what he showed was a thoroughly 
charming апа interesting personality. His 
eyes only were strange; as he talked, they in- 
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variably wandered upward,—above the world, 
—and were recalled by intermittent sharp 


flashes. He was a man who held something 
back,—who dwelt apart, remote and ab- 
stracted. 


Then I forgot him for a year or more, until 
chance threw us together in a peculiar way. I 
was in Batavia on business at the time, when 
who should arrive but Nichols in the little bark 
Omega. I heard that he was in; and it came 
into my head at once to ask him for a passage 
north. "That evening, he called on me at the 
hotel. 

* It'll take me a couple of months yet to reach 
Hong Kong,” he said, after I'd put the proposi- 
tion before him. ‘I’m going from here to 
Macassar, and on up the Straits to Cebu and 
Iloilo.” 

“Time is no object to me,” I answered. 

“Td be glad of your company,” he told me. 
“Tve one passenger already, and he’s hardly 
exhilarating. You remember him,—the man 
Devereaux whose story I told you in Hong 
Kong.” 

“Why, certainly! How is he now?” 

“Не gets worse,” said Nichols. ‘‘He’s been 
with me the whole trip for his health. I’m 
afraid he’s beginning to break down.” 

So it was arranged that I accompany Nichols 
northward. He was sailing in two days, and I 
went on board the Omega the next morning, to 
enjoy the afternoon sea-breeze. You know 
how fresh the sea-breeze is in the outer roads of 
Batavia, where the ships lie. There I renewed 
my acquaintance with Devereaux under more 
intimate circumstances. 

I noticed a decided difference in him. He 
was odder, more disírai!; whole hours passed 
in which he sat with chair pulled close to the 
side, gazing off into unfathomed distances and 
drumming on the rail with his hands. And 
quite abruptly, the day of our sailing, he be- 
gan to tell me of the island. Something had 
moved him,—some gleam of color, some dis- 
tant view of the palm-covered islands in the 
offing. He met me in the weather alley-way, 
his delicate features contorted by pain. 

“I wish Nichols wouldn't go into such 
places!” he murmured plaintively. ‘I’ve 
tried . . . ” He broke off for a second, 
and drew nearer. ‘‘Did you ever hear about 
an island in the Pacific ?” he asked; 
and went on without waiting for an answer. 

I listened politely,—then curiously. И was 
wonderful stuff,—what he was telling me. If I 
could put down that version, I'd have a story 
that the world would read! It was poetic, 
tragic, powerful; scene after scene unfolded 
itself before me as he talked; I saw the island 
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in bold outline, in vivid coloring; I felt the 
hunger and the thirst; I tasted that water, I 
looked up with him and beheld the woman of 
his dream. So he Jed me on, and showed me a 
love high and pure heyond expression, and car- 
ried me at last into the deep hell of his own 
wasted, unavailing years. The experience was 
magnificent! 

“Why don’t you write it, man?” I cried, 
swept off my feet. 

He smiled at me sadly. 
lived it!” he said. | 

Day by day, it seemed to me that I could de- 
tect a change for the worse in Devereaux. The 
first morning out, as I came up the companion- 
way after breakfast, he plucked me nervously 
by the sleeve. 

* Look here,” he said, leading me to wind- 
ward. ‘‘Isn’t that an island?” Не pointed 
at a blank horizon. 

“No, I don't see one," I answered. 

“Took hard!" he begged. “For God's 
sake, look hard!" 

I assured him that there was absolutely 
nothing in sight. He passed a hand across his 
eyes, and suddenly shot a piercing look at me. 

“I don't know whether to believe you or 
not!" he snarled. ''You're all against те!” 

He evidently forgot his suspicion soon after- 
wards, for that evening I remember that we had 
a long discussion of favorite authors. But the 
next forenoon he took a notion to go aloft, and 
spent a number of hours on the main-royal 
yard. Nichols was below writing letters at the 
time, and I didn't let him know about this latest 
move. I made it a point, however, to meet 
Devereaux as he came down on deck. 

** You seem to like it up aloft," I said. 

“I was looking for an island," he explained. 
“I don't want to pass it again, you know.” 

It was in Macassar that we noticed the first 
evidence of violent aberration. The three of 
us had gone ashore for the day, and after dinner 
were taking a drive in the cool of the evening 
through a region of smal! rice and coffee plan- 
tations. On the outskirts of the town, a native 
woman stepped from the road to make way for 
our horse, and stood in sharp relief against a 
clump of bamboo trees. Devereaux uttered a 
wild cry,—some unintelligible name, it seemed 
to be,—and leaped from the moving vehicle. 

We found him prostrate at the feet of the 
woman, making strange happy sounds. The 
woman was shrieking with fear, drawn back 
among the stems of bamboo. Nichols reas- 
sured her in the Bugis dialect. 

“Come away, Devereaux!” he commanded. 
“What is it? You don't know her!” 

Devereaux got up slowly, and held out his 
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hand to her. She struggled still farther back 
in the bamboo thicket. Then he turned to us, 
drew himself together, and spoke with author- 
ity and defiance. 

“She is my wife!” he said. 

It was very pathetic and very tragic. We 
tried to take him to the carriage by force; but 
he fought and struggled. A crowd had gath- 
ered. At last we desisted; Nichols explained 
as best he could to the woman, while half a 
hundred ears listened eagerly. A rapid collo- 
quy ensued; and though I couldn't understand 
the words, I heard the woman's voice melt with 
pity. 

“She wants to know if your wife had a birth- 
mark above her right breast?" Nichols inter- 
preted. 

Devereaux shook his head,—he was a bit 
dazed with the struggle. Then the woman left 
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cover, and came close to him. The upper part 
of her sarong slipped down,—a red blotch 
showed on the dusky skin above one of her 
She spoke a few words in a soothing 
“She says that you must be mistaken," 


breasts. 
tone. 


"WE FOUND HIM PROSTRATE AT THE FEET 
OF THE WOMAN" 
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repeated Nichols. Devereaux stiffened where 
he stood, and the light went out of his eyes, 
quenched by the old pain. He seemed like a 
man rudely awakened from a dream. We had 
to help him to the carriage, after all. 

He was ill for some days. When he came on 
deck again, we were well across the Celebes Sea 
and about to make Sibutu Passage on the coast 
of Borneo. He crawled up one forenoon, and 
Nichols and I watched him anxiously for signs 
of the malady. He'd evidently forgotten the 
affair in Macassar, and talked with us all the 
morning without reference to it. We began to 
have hopes of a respite, if not of a recovery. 

A long, narrow island lies on the west side of 
Sibutu Passage, clear of the mainland and hid- 
ing several smaller islands behind it. This 
was sighted while we were at dinner that noon; 
and when we came up for our cigars, it was in 
plain view on the lee bow. We didn't think 
anything of it at the time; but a little later, 
Nichols called my attention to Devereaux. He 
was acting strangely again; he leaned on the 
lee rail, talking to himself; he paced the deck 
in short turns, rubbing his hands; he gazed in- 
tently at the island, now not over three miles 
away. I stole forward to get a better look at 
him; his face was radiant with childish joy. 

Nichols came forward to meet me. “Гуе 
been listening to him,” he said. *'He's talking 
away in a Polynesian dialect, if I know any- 
thing about the sound of languages!” 

“I foresee a row, Nichols! What can you 
do?” 

“Lock him up! Lord, if ever I get him back 
alive . QD? 

The wind was light from the southward, and 
the old Omega slipped along at a five-knot rate. 
In less than an hour, we were abreast the south 
point of Sibutu Island. Just then Devereaux, 
who had been growing more and more nervous 
as we approached the land, rushed aft and but- 
tonholed Nichols. 

** Yov're on the wrong side!" he cried. “Тһе 
best anchorage is around that point, on the 
other shore!” 

Nichols laid a hand on his arm. “Steady, 
Devereaux,” he said. “Мете not going to 
call here!” 

“Not going to call 
repeated wildly. 

"No!" For want of something better, 
Nichols went on with a futile explanation. “I 
can't afford to waste an hour of the monsoon 
at this season. Devereaux, old man, stop and 
think:—this isn't your island!" 

A savage gleam came from the sunken eyes. 
“You lie!” was the prompt answer. Do you 
think I don't know that cove? Do you think I 
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can't remember that hill? Why AES 
why " He choked with emotion. 
"She is in there!” he said simply, clutching 
Nichols’ arm. “Сой, man, you wouldn't take 
me by her now?” 

Nichols broke loose, and turned away. 
“What’s the use? What’s the use?" he asked 
aloud. "Then he faced about, and spoke in a 
voice that did its best to be sharp and com- 
manding. 

“TI shall not call,” he said. “Ро you under- 
stand? And you've got to go below. If you 
won't go of your own accord, I'll have some 
men aft and put you down.” 

Devereaux regarded him in horror, and again 
I saw that change come over his face, as if he’d 
been half-awakened from a dream. He knew 
that he’d done something wrong; he was grop- 
ing for it in his mind, and meanwhile backing 
obediently in the direction of the cabin. At 
the head of the steps he looked up, and the 
island confronted him. What did he remem- 
ber then out of the dream, out of the vanished 
years? He stretched his arms toward it, a 
moan escaped him, and the next instant he fell 
senseless on the deck. Later, when we had 
made him comfortable in his bunk, he revived, 
and we left him on the verge of sleep. 

The breeze fell before we'd passed the island, 
and sunset found us off the north point, with 
barely steerage-way on the ship. All that 
afternoon Nichols had paced the quarter-deck 
in torment. He wouldn't talk, and I respected 
his silence. *'Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” he 
kept ejaculating at intervals. Once I saw him 
shake his fist at the wind. “I suppose they'll 
hang us up here two or three days!" he growled 
on the next turn forward. Suddenly he stopped 
in front of me. **Have I done wrong?" he de- 
manded. 

* No," I answered. 
done otherwise?” 

He went away without replying. The sup- 
per-bell rang, but we didn't fell like eating. 
Evening came on; the breeze freshened, draw- 
ing off the land from the opposite quarter. In 
the dusk, I saw Nichols stop before me again. 

“Maybe I'm a fool," he said. “I can't 
stand it! I'm going back!" 

A wave of inexplicable relief went over me. 
“I hoped you would,” I answered. 

"Something will turn up!" he went on. 
“God will look after it,—but it's right! Go 
and tell Devereaux, like a good fellow." 

I couldn't find Devereaux. He wasn't in his 
bunk; he wasn't in the cabin. I went forward 
and asked the mate if he'd seen him. In a 
short while, the ship was in an uproar. Then 
the steward told us that Devereaux had passed 
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the pantry and gone up the forward companion- 
way soon after dark. Beyond that, there 
seemed to be no trace of the demented man. 

I went aft, and Nichols drifted up beside me. 
“This is awful!” he 
whispered. “ My faull! 
My fault!” 

*" Nonsense, Nich- 
ols!” I said. ** You did 
the sensible thing." 

“Oh, sensible . . . 1” 
he cried. ‘‘How many 
wrongs are done in the 
name of sense!” 

Devereaux was un- 
doubtedly gone. 
Nichols hauled the ship 
up towards the land, 
and we took a couple 
of short tacks back. 
The current was also 
setting us down the 
passage. We burned 
blue-lights; but beyond 
that, there was nothing 
to be done. 

“Too late!” said 
Nichols, at the end of 
an hour. ‘We ought 
to have gone back this 
afternoon!” 

A voice hailed us 
from the gloom of the 
water,—a high, sing- 
song shout. 

“For heaven’s sake, 
what’s that?” I cried. 

**Shut up!” said 
Nichols. “Itsa native 
boat,—I noticed a vil- 
lage on the island.” 
Heanswered the shout, 
and the voice drew 
near, talking excitedly 
as it came. 

“ "They've picked up 
a man swimming!" 
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Һе saw; по опе will ever behold that scene. 
He shook his head sadly, and his lips murmured 
again the unknown but beloved name. Then 
the thread snapped, and his life went away. 
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Nichols told us 
over his shoulder. ‘‘They think he’s dead." 
'The boat bumped alongside, and in a few 
moments we had Devereaux aboard. A bab- 
bling crew of Malays swarmed up after him 
from the big prahu. We worked over the body 
for half an hour without a pause; suddenly the 
eyelids flickered, and Devereaux looked at us in 
the weird lantern-light. But it wasn’t us that 


* He's found his Uncharted Isle—at last!” 
whispered Nichols. 

“He was really mad, wasn’t he?” I observed 
idiotically, impelled to say something. 

Nichols turned his back on the curious 
crowd. ‘‘What is madness?” he speculated. 
“I honor it, whatever itis! Every man doesn't 
die for his dream!" 
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*** LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, THIS IS THE LOUVRE. FIFTEEN MINUTES FOR WHICH TO BUY SOUVENIR CARDS 


UPON THE THREATENED EXTINCTION OF 


THE ART OF LETTER WRITING 


BY GEORGE FITCH 
AUTHOR OF “A PLEA FOR THE CONSERVATION OF ANOTHER NATIONAL RESOURCE," ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER POPINI 


postal card has come to the man of America, in Siberia, Alaska, Mombasa, Tierra 
few ideas and a torpid vocabulary. del Fuego, Beluchistan, the tomb of Shake- 
; No anaes in ce the Que c n's 
recent years has been so amber in the reat 
gratefully received. To Pyramid. From steamers 
the thousands of weary they carry the bill of fare 
travelers ransacking their back to the home folks. 
poorly stocked garrets for From balloons they bear 
words with which to trans- messages to newspapers. 
mit the wonders they From jails they carry ap- 
are seeing to the folks at peals for bail to faithful 
home, the first souvenir friends. The traveler 
card came like the first marks his trail as if with 
bit of green to the mari- confetti by hastily scrib- 
ners n the ark. 1 rep- Hee ee кезш; of 
resented one general gasp ish you were here, 
of relief —‘‘See it for your- All well.” “This is so 
self; I can’t describe it” beautiful. All well.” 
—and there was no ques- “Stood in front of this 
tion of its success. . statue to-day. All же,” 
To write of souvenir thus paying up old debts, 
ais is to Mis of the keeping б ишу їп- 
итап race and enumer- ormed and, at the same 
ate its foot tracks. The time, impressing a little 
sandsof the sea are hardly VE ETOOD NERONE OF OTI STATUE of the glory of traveling 
a quorum beside them. upon the stay-at-homes. 
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Le a heaven-sent relief, the souvenir They are sold in every hamlet in Europe and 


TO-DAY. ALL WELL'" 


The Art of Letter Writing: By George Fitch 


As time has gone on, the cards have increased 
in variety and beauty until buying souvenir 
cards abroad has become more fascinating than 
buying gloves in Paris. The ordinary one- 
night-stand European trip consists nowadays 
of two experiences, repeated indefinitely—sce- 
ing the cathedral and buying 
souvenir cards of the town. 
Card sellers poke their wares 
at you through the car win- 
dows. They swarm about 
you as you walk the streets. 
The conductor of the ex- 
cursion hack announces 
solemnly, *' Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is the Louvre. 
Fifteen minutes for which 
to buy souvenir cards." 
Sight-seeing has been made 
wonderfully easy because no 
longer do you have to tramp 
through innumerable 
shrines of history and art. | 
You can buy the interiors 
and all their contents out- 
side the door. Often by so 
doing you will come away 
much more awe-struck than 
if you had made the personal 
investigation. This is par- 
ticularly so in Paris. The 
best and most delightful way 
of seeing Paris, so far as 
confirming past dreams is | 
concerned, is to buy sou- 
venir cards of it in Switzer- 
land. 
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keep house without it. Thanks to it, we know 
more than we once did about our relatives and 
friends, as well as about Burns’s house and the 
catacombs of Rome. 
If the souvenir card had stopped at being a 
purveyor of canned descriptive it would be 
almost an unmixed blessing. 
, But enterprise knows no 
! dead line, and enterprise, in 
the guise of a souvenir card, 
has become a menace to the 
letter-writing ability of an 
entire nation. It was bad 
enough when mankind, in- 
stead of filling a letter with 
! good English, wrote a few 
hasty words ona postal card. 
But of late the accommo- 
dating card has been sup- 
plying those few words. We 
have now not only the pic- 
ture card, but the conver- 
sational card. The man 
who is not well supplied 
with wit can purchase it at 
the rate of two epigrams 
for five cents. Hecan buy 
personal remarks of an em- 
barrassing or irritating 
nature and mail them to 
his friends. Or, if he has 
received such a remark from 
another friend, he can gen- 
erally find, by a little search- 
ing, a withering retort which 
comes plain for one cent or 
in three colors for five cents 


The souvenir card is of - 
foreign birth but, like every- 
thing else, it has emigrated. 
The domestic card is now 
as great a feature as the foreign production. 
When mother decides that she will stay all 
night with her daughter in the next. town, she 
sends word home to the family on a souvenir 
card of the Carnegie Library. When father's 
dry-goods store burns down, he photographs 
the catastrophe, prints a souvenir card from it 
and requests the insurance adjuster to drop 
` into town immediately. When Tilly, the chauf- 
feur of the family cook stove, packs up and 
leaves at night she breaks the news to the 
family next day ona souvenircard. Baby's 
arrival, his first tooth, his first trousers, his 
first bicycle, his first girl and his first baby, 
all go to the family circle by souvenir postal, 
for anyone with a camera can make his own 
cards these days. In fact, the home-grown 
card has become so useful that no family can 


" WHEN FATHER'S DRY-GOODS STORE 
BURNS DOWN, HE PHOTOGRAPHS 
THE CATASTROPHE” 


—not an excessive tariff for 
repartee. Hecan even buy 
postals arranged in the Aus- 
tralian ballot system by 
which he can write a whole letter to a friend 
simply by putting crosses in the proper squares 
in the following sentences: 

| “This is a slow town.” 

| “This is a gay town.” 

= 


“The cemetery is the livest joint in this 
burg.” 

“I am well.” 

“I am a dead one.” 

“T am all well but my appetite.” 

* Business is good.” 

“Business is rotten.” 

“They buy suspenders on instalments in 
this town. "—and so forth—sixty quota- 

tions on a card. Could human ingenuity go 

farther in saving wear and tear on the brain? 
Herein, however, lies its danger. The 

American nation has never been overly gifted 


OTI 
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in letter writing. Of 
later years it has become 
entirely too busy to write 
letters. There are al- 
ready men who do not 
write a personal letter 
once in a year and who, 
if deprived of their ste- 
nographers and supplied 
with writing materials, 
would be overwhelmed 
with despair and ink at 
the end of an hour. 
There are already women 
who confine their cor- 
respondence to appro- 
priatecards on Christmas 
and St. Valentine's. The 
present generation of 
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them in their hour of 
need. 

It takes very little 
strain on the imagination 
to follow the course of a 
souvenir card courtship 
clear to the floral bell in 
the parlor of the bride's 
home. Let John repre- 
sent the youth of the 
coming generation, well 
educated in postal card 
repartee, but who has 
never written and mailed 
five consecutive words. 
Let Mary represent a 
handsome young woman 
who has toured Europe 
and has, by means of 


children rush to the sou- 
venir card stores as soon 
as they have learned 
their childish letters and find that, with a 
little practice, they can be as witty as their 
elders in picking out appropriate sentiments 
and replies. 

In another generation the hand-made letter 
will be as extinct as hand-made music. It 
will be used only at one age—the time when 
life to the young man or the young woman 
consists merely of a seriesof long and uninterest- 
ing hiatuses between the daily mail deliveries. 

But now arises a new 
danger which threatens 
even this last citadel of 
letter writing. The sou- 
venir postal card court- 
ship, if not an accom- 
plished fact, is only a 
step in the future. Al- 
ready a conversation a 
year long can be main- 
tained at a cost of one 
cent per day in postage 
and from three to five 
cents in cards. No man- 
ufacturer has yet dis- 
cerned any market for 
cards containing propos- 
als in all forms and 
manners nor of answers 
in all degrees of enthu- 
siasm. But the wise 
manufacturer will pre- 
pare, for, having fur- 
nished the material to 
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“THE SOUVENIR POSTAL CARD COURTSHIP" 


picking out postal cards 
carrying the proper sen- 
timents, kept her. family 
and friends well informed concerning her 
health, enthusiasms and impressions. Let John 
and Mary, living in neighboring towns, be 
introduced at the home of a friend. Let each 
return home deeply impressed and eager to 
continue the acquaintance. 

There are roo cruel miles between the two 
and neither has ever written a letter. How- 
ever, not knowing what they are missing, they 
do not repine. John sends Mary souvenir 
cards of the train on 
which he returned, the 
main street of the town, 
the river bank, the post 
office, the office in which 
he works and an orna- 
mental affair which 
reads: “This would be 
agood town if it had 
you," and Mary, after a 
little hunting, discovers 
the following modest 
answer: 

“ Атепч you stringing 
yourself along?” 

Upon which John would 
not rest until he had 
discovered the following: ' 

“Sure, Im all wrapped 
up in you." 

To which he would 
get this coy little jolt: 

* Why don't you take 
something for what ails 


lead a couple up to the 
crisis by word of card, 
he must not desert 


"CARDS ABOVE A CERTAIN TEMPERATURE ARE 
LESS EMBARRASSING WHEN MAILED IN 
ENVELOPES, ANYWAY” 


you?” 
This, of course, would 
take a little hunting to 
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answer, but John would presently discover 
a set of topical song hits on postal cards and 
presently Mary would get the following: 

“There ain't nothin’ ails me but what you 
can cure.” 

Which, of course, would be perfectly easy 
with a well-stocked store to draw from. This 
is about what John would get: 

“What you need is a little pinch of salt.” 

Thus the corre- 
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Another three months would find John driving 
card sellers into profanity by his persistent hunt- 
ing for a particular card. Imagine a pale and 
anxious lover dependent entirely upon the 
ingenuity of some sordid card artist who 
probably has never been in love himself, 
spending days in a frantic attempt to jam his 
surging soul into a ten-word sentiment written 
by someone else. Still, it could be accom- 

plished, and presently 


spondence would flut- 
ter merrily along,and, 
while occasionally 
one of the two would 
be cornered by an 
unanswerable retort 
and would be forced 
into the humiliation 
of answering with 
such a trite thing as: 
*Here's to brown 
eyes, bless "em," or 
"Doesn't this old 
town look good to 
you any more?" as 
a rule the answers 
would be pat and 


Mary would receive 
the following: 

“Tf I had a little 
home, would you 
share it?’’ or 
* Wouldn't you help 
me spend my salary 
through life?” or “I 
5 love you, dearie, and 
: what's the answer?” 
оё There is а suspi- 
cion that a woman 
can foretell a pro- 
posal long enough in 
advance to be pretty 
well prepared, and 
very probably Mary 


prompt, even if it 
did take desperate 
searches to land some 
ofthem. In time the 
cards would become 
gentler and a bit more 
serious— John boldly 
sending the most el- 
oquent declarations 
he could find and 
Mary confronted 
with the very delicate 
job of answering 
them pleasantly with- 
out putting herself on 
record in red, white 
and blue ink. For 


" ANOTHER THREE MONTHS WOULD FIND JOHN DRIVING 
CARD SELLERS INTO PROFANITY” 


has stored away some 
such card as this: 

“Tt’s been all you 
since first we met,” 
or some other form 
of the same old an- 
swer. 

And so the postal 
card romance would 
be completed. Note 
its economy both in 
stamps and brain 
cells. Even these 
virtues do not mark 
the limit of develop- 
ment in the souvenir 
card. What will to- 


instance, when Mary 
got a card like this: 

** You're all the 
world to me, kid,” it would require a lot of 
diplomacy to side-step this sort of thing and 
yet encourage more. But a good card store 
would enable herto reply: 

“I wonder if you mean all you say.” 

And John wouldn’t have much trouble in 
finding the following: 

“Tf I only could say all I mean.” 

About this time, the correspondence would 
go under cover. Cards above a certain temper- 
ature are less embarrassing when mailed in en- 
velopes, anyway. It is easy to see the result. 


"THE LETTER THAT ONCE WAS BAKED ON AN 
ASSYRIAN PAVING BRICK” 


morrow bring in 
postal cards to com- 
pete against the let- 
ter which hasn’t improved in the last fifty cen- 
turies except that where once it was baked on 
an Assyrian paving brick it is now written on 
heavy blue paper, nine tall words to a page and 
each page continuing to parts unknown? 

This is the menace of the postal card. Will 
a syndicate, backed by some greedy trust, dic- 
tate the sentiments of the human race a decade 
hence, and will the course of true love the world 
over be dictated by half a dozen ready writers 
of paragraphic eloquence penned up in the loft 
of some New York office building? 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


David Starr Fordan 


AVID STARR JORDAN isa pro- 

fessor of biology who talks to his 

Leland Stanford Junior University 

students so interestingly about the 

fins of fishes that farmers from the countryside 

come in to listen. Не is president of the uni- 

versity, and is the only president it ever had. 

Naturally, therefore, as an institution it repre- 

sents his ideals, and these are of a very positive 
sort. 

Academic courses, and the academician 
among professors, receive but scant courtesy; 
the gods that hang above his scholar’s desk are 
Charles Darwin and Louis Agassiz. He has 
often said that universities were born in Amer- 
‘ica when Louis Agassiz came to this country, 
and that Agassiz was the university. 

Dr. Jordan was a student of Agassiz at the 
little laboratory class he taught in a barn at 
Penikese, and he holds that Agassiz was the 
greatest teacher the world ever knew, because 
all of his students grew up to disagree with his 
conclusions. Jordan’s ideal for a university is 
to have it serve the purpose of a refuge hut on 
the farthest borders of the known, from which 
exploring parties may outfit for work in the 
country on beyond. 

He defines biology as the “science of life," 
and makes of fish culture a laboratory in which 
to work out the laws that underlie; naturally, 
therefore, he often looks up from his microscope 
to speak powerfully on many human problems. 

Once a group of his students incorporated an 
eating club, and sold the stock to themselves. 
The directors were careless and the club be- 
came bankrupt. Dr. Jordan collected all the 
bills against it, called the stockholders together 
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and reminded them that ‘‘those who cannot 
pay their way from the cradle to the grave have 
no right to make the journey.” He com- 
mented on the pitfalls always in front of direc- 
tors who do not direct, and stockholders who 
do not exercise watchfulness, and then ' an- 
nounced that a pro rata assessment against the 
bankrupt eating society, sufficient to cover all 
its bills, would be levied by his secretary. And 
it was. The students protested but paid up, 
and then concluded that they had received an 
object lesson worth several years of text-book 
study. 

Dr. Jordan became president of the univer- 
sity at Palo Alto because Andrew D. White, to 
whom the late Senator Stanford offered the job, 
in 189o, said he knew another young Cornellian 
who would be the best substitute for himself 
that he could think of. Jordan arrived at the * 
university a year before the first students, and 
found it still the Stanford Stock Farm from 
which the famous breed of fast horses had 
gone forth to win world's records. The grow- 
ing quadrangle of gray sandstone nestled in the 
Palo Alto foothills on the far crests of which 
giant sequoia trees stood out against the sun- 
sets; in the foreground a mile or two below the 
campus was San Егайсіѕсо Bay. 

Dr. Jordan welcomed personally his first 
students and first professors, and it was his 
pride that, for the first five years, he knew them 
all by name. Personal contact, he has insisted, 
is the great welding force in education, and he 
has urged his students always to treat their pro- 
fessors as fellow students a little farther along 
the road. 

A powerful grip upon the undergraduates 
“the prexy" has always been careful to main- 
tain. He believes in coeducation, and so that 
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DAVID STARR JORD 
President of Leland Stanford Junior University - a. man who combines great scientifi scholarship with 
rare ability as a teacher. Aside from all this, hos President Jordan is regarded, especially by his 
F students, as а man having real genius for friendship 
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Ph 
work which calls for rare courage and ability. 


the women students might come in on equal 
terms with the men, when the university opened 
its doors, in тоот, a dormitory for women was 
rushed to completion in ninety days. 

Several years later a committee of the women 
printed a “ Jordan Calendar,” in which some of 
his most remembered sentences were worked 
up into illustrated pages. Among them were: 
“The world will always turn aside to let that 
young man pass who knows where he is go- 
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— MISS MAUDE E. MINER 


Who is at the head of Waverley House in New York City. 
Some of the most important officials 
and citizens of New York are codperating with her 
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ing”; ‘So live that 
your after self— 
the man you ought 
to be—may in his 
time be possible 
and actual"; “The 
decline and fall of 
empires is not the 
decline of decay ; 
it is the breaking 
of the clods above 
the growing man”; 
“The Democracy 
which bids men rise 
must also let them 
fall; dead levels 
are always levels of 
mediocrity.” 

Dr. Jordan found, 
in 1900, that foot- 
ball on his campus 
was sordid, and 
traced it to a coach 
to whom the ideals 
of the university 
were nothing, since 
he was a hired out- 
sider, and the need 
to win was every- 
thing. He replaced 
the coach with an 
alumnus player, 
and had the prob- 
lem solved five 
years before the 
rest of the univer- 
sity world became 
seriously aware of 
its existence. In 
1905 he observed 
that football had 
degenerated from 
a sport into a bat- 
tle, and gave it a 
fresh start asa 
game by abolishing 
the battle game and 
starting his students 
over again in the 
old English Rugby out of which it grew. 
The battle problem is just now reaching the 
general university world. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who was closely as- 
sociated with Dr. Jordan in his younger years, 
says enthusiastically of him that “he is not only 
the greatest living biologist, but with that great- 
ness combines perfect simplicity and modesty.” 

He was born fifty-nine years ago at Gaines- 
ville, N. Y. ISAAC RUSSELL. 


Miss Miner is doing 
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Maude E. Miner 


WOMAN, 

in New 

York, has 

penetrat- 
ed the Underworld. 
She has gone into 
evil houses; she 
lives with street- 
walkers; she glides 
like a good spirit 
through the mock- 
ery and glare of the 
Night Court; the 
police respect her; 
the magistrates 
lower their voices 
when she is near. 
She has sent to 
prison some of the 
men who live on 
women — men who 
try to kill and some- 
times do kill the girl 
who betrays them 
—yet no attempt 
has ever been made 
on her life. 

Time was when 
a girl arrested for 
the first time and 
brought up before 
the magistrate in 
the Night Court 
was released back 
to the street. Such 
girls have no true 
friends, nor any safe 
shelter. The street 
gets them again. 
But since Febru- 
ary, 1908, the first 
offenders are al- 
lowed to go to a 
quiet house on West 
10th Street on “ pro- 
bation." They may 
stay aday,a week, 
a month, a year. They are taught a trade, 
they work and play, they are given employment 
when they leave. But best of all they find a 
human being who has love for them. This ex- 
plains why one-third of the three hundred girls 
who have been inmates of Waverley House 
have been permanently reformed—-a remark- 
ably high percentage. 

The worker of these miracles is Maude E. 
Miner. She got her M.A. degree at Columbia 


DR. 


as a New York doctor. 


EDWARD L. TRUDEAU 


A physician, sixty-one years old, who in early manhood had brilliant. prospects 
Falling a victim to tuberculosis, he went to the Adirondack 
Mountains, where he has done, and is still doing, a great work for mankind 


in 1906, and in less than four years has become 
one of our national women. She has grappled 
with the most tragic and slimy problem of our 
civilization; she has given herself up to the vul- 
gar squalor of the Underworld; she has fought 
against a careless police; she has helped oust 
grafting magistrates; and in the face of ridicule, 
abuse and rough handling she has compelled a 
serious attitude toward the ѕех-ргоЫет. 
Largely through her efforts the city may yet 
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ERMAN J. RIDGWAY 


Publisher of Everybody's Magazine. From a new photograph, hitherto unpublished, made 
by Oliver Lippincott 
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have a House of Detention for young girls 
waiting for trial, instead of the jails where they 
are herded with hardened criminals. Largely 
through her efforts the men who seduce girls 
may be punished. Largely through her efforts 
sex-hygiene and physiology may yet be taught 
in the schools. 

Her work is done as Secretary of the New 
York Probation Association, and she feels that 
she is only at the beginning of her activities. 
Her real work is to find out the underlying 
causes of our social evil and to learn how to 
strike at the roots of it. It is splendid to re- 
form the wrecked girls, but it will be tremen- 
dously better to prevent girls from being 
wrecked. ‘Thus far she has found the follow- 
ing causes: 1, the men who ruin girls for profit 
or pleasure; 2, the fact that there is not the 
right amusements in the citv; 3, low wages; 4, 
unemployment; s, bad home conditions; 6, 
ignorance. 

She is naturally a woman of the greatest faith 
in human nature. She has no false pride in 
making sacrifices, for out of these she gets the 
realest joy. Нег “girls” love her and the 
house, and, as she has found them inherently 
the same as all girls, in love and laughter and 
thought, she has a rich, full lfe. At Christmas 
a girl who could not call wrote her. These 
were the closing words: “My Christmas 
present to you is a very good girl’s love.” 

Maude Miner is only twenty-nine years old, 
but she bears some of the marks of great 
struggle. Her hair is already turning gray. 

JAMES OPPENHEIM, 


Dr. Edward L. Trudeau 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Adirondack Cot- 
tage Sanatorium, which was cele- 
brated at Trudeau, near Saranac 

Lake, a few weeks ago, was a notable example, 
not only of the great advance in medical 
science which has taken place during the last 
two decades, but of what one man of high 
purpose and steady will can do. 

Dr. Edward L. Trudeau was educated at the 
Lycée Bonaparte, in Paris, was graduated from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York City in 1871, began his professional life 
with exceptionally brilliant prospects, fell a 
victim to tuberculosis of the lungs, and was 
sentenced to early death. These were the cir- 
cumstances under which his career began. 
Thirty-five years ago he turned his back on 
New York, and went to the Adirondacks, 
with the expectation of having a few months 
of hunting, and then the early death of the 
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consumptives of that time. Saranac Lake 
was forty-two miles from a railroad, a mere 
hamlet with a dozen houses and a sawmill. 
Now it is a community in winter of nearly seven 
thousand people, of whom eight or nine hun- 
dred are health-seckers, or their friends. Sev- 
eral years ago an old resident declared that 
twenty years earlier one could have bought 
most of the frontage of the main road through 
the heart of the town for eight hundred dol- 
lars; “now,” he said, ‘you can't buy a piece big 
enough to set down on for a thousand dollars.” 

Dr. Trudeau became an out-of-doors man, 
and very rapidly formulated the effect of his 
experience as a method of treating tuberculosis: 
rest, open air, and nutrition. Eager to make a 
test of this treatment, on a sheltered hillside 
overlooking Saranac Village, he put up a one- 
room cottage, or shack, at a cost of $350, and 
installed two patients to try the out-of-door 
life. Now the Sanatorium is a small village, 
and a wonderfully attractive one. It has a 
recreation building, a chapel, and reading 
room; and the semi-invalids in that tonic air, 
and, above all, in the beautiful atmosphere 
of hope, faith, and service which Dr. Trudeau 
has created, find their exile no hardship, save as 
it takes them out of their active occupations. 
The Sanatorium is largely, although not com- 
pletely, endowed. 

From the beginning Dr. Trudeau, who is a 
scientist as well as a physician, has been an 
original investigator, following with the pa- 
tience of a scientist the faint and often con- 
fusing trail of the remedy for the tubercular 
bacillus. His beginnings as an investigator 
were rudimentary. Ile kept his guinea pigs in 
a hole under ground, heated by a kerosene 
lamp; and this was his great good fortune, be- 
cause it set fire to his house while he was ab- 
sent, and destroyed both his home and the 
laboratory. It was then that Dr. Osler sent 
his characteristic note: “Dear Trudeau: I am 
sorry to hear of your misfortune, but, take my 
word for it, there is nothing like a fire to make a 
man do the Phoenix trick." And the Phoenix 
trick Dr. Trudeau proceeded to do. He has 
not only created a large and finely appointed 
Sanatorium, secured by persistent work a very 
considerable endowment, organized a stalf of 
expert physicians and nurses, built up a labora- 
tory for investigation which is thoroughly 
equipped and used by a group of experts, but he 
has lived to see an impressive sanatorium 
erected by the State at a distance of two miles 
from his own experiment, many other institu- 
tions of like character built in various parts of 
the country, to be recognized by the entire med- 
ical world as a great authority, to be consulted 
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by men and yomen from all parts of the coun 
try, and to win the respect and affection of an 
army of people to whom he has ministered in 
great and trving experiences. 

In this day, when avarice and greed are so 
constantly exploited by the newspapers, and 
the men who work against the social spirit are 
given such great prominence, it is well to 
emphasize a career of such courage, nobility 


and unselfish devotion to the well-being of 


humanity. HAMILTON W. МАШКЕ. 
Erman J. Ridgway 
RMAN J. RIDGWAY, publisher of 


Everybody's Magazine, is a large body 
that moves quickly. 

He is light on both feet, and his 
upper extremity works even faster. Simul- 
taneous jobs as halfback and pitcher at Yale 
qualify him to act promptly in emergency if 
anybody needs an athlete. 

He has a tine, rich, fluent temper, profusely 
overlaid with gentleness. His personal land- 
scape is as quiescent as a bunch of wild flowers 
growing on the brink of a volcano. He fre- 
quently emits the soft answer that “turneth 
away wrath,” but always in a spirit of gentle 
seli-abnegation. If left to his own selfish de- 
vices, he would usually prefer the wrath. 

Ridgway likes any game of skill involving 
contest. He likes to take chances, but takes 
them scriously, and cares for no game of chance. 
A short time since, he strolled down the Atlan- 
tic City board walk with another man, and the 
two tackled all games in the disorder in which 
they appeared. Ridgway won. He was deft- 
est at throwing the hoops; he knocked down 
the most nigger babies; he injured the internal 
economy of the wei ight machine. 

А shooting gallery loomed up. “Here.” 
said E. J. R., tis where I give vou your honor- 
able revenge. I haven't fired a gun since I was 
sixteen, Sail in and do your worst.” With a 
rifle, carrving twelve cartridges, slowly and 
methodic ally the other man knoc ked eight clay 
pipes off their stems in the first eight shots; the 
last four were misses. Erman J.’s jaw tight- 
ened as it cuddled down on the rite butt. He 
smashed the first eight pipes and chipped a 
chunk out of the ninth before he missed; laid 
down the rifle, and, turning to his opponent a 
face of bland, bovish innocence, said, “I didn't 
suppose it could be done, but if it could, І Лай 
to do it.” 

Ridgway worked his wav into and through 
college. He has worked his way into the pub- 
lishing field, but he's not through vet. With 
hard luck he is a pheenix, He bobs up 
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through the ashes with a new set or feathers 
before the fire is out. 

He knows nothing at all about the stock 
market, and cares nothing for investments. 
He has a complete disbelief in his own ability to 
master them--possibly owing to his having 
parted with eight dollars for an umbrella on 
first going away to school—a momentous in- 
cident that practically paralyzed his confidence 
in investments. 

His first business venture was as disastrous a 
restaurant as any boy could ever hope to accu- 
mulate. The last time that he lost enough 
money to make a sound when it dropped, a 
hectic critic said to him, “Is it not true that vou 
lost over $350,000 on vour Weekly before vou 
stopped?"  "Ilost all we had," said Ridgway; 
‘otherwise, I wouldn't have stopped!” 

For so tumultuous a man he is unusually 
gentle. "Have you been feeling sick lately 2” 
he asked a subordinate. Оп receiving health- 
ful assurances, he went on: * Your work hasn't 
been quite up to the mark. If. vou are ill I 
want to help vou. If vou are well, I want vou 
to help yourself.” 

Although he wears glasses at his work, he can 
see а good deal without them. Some one called 
his attention to a red-hot telegram from a bril- 
liant luminary. “Don’t make any break i 
answering that," said Ridgway. ‘There's a 
man who will take five hours to think the thing 
over carefully, and then send vou an impetuous 
telegram.” 

Ridgway's friends are ardent. Even his 
staff appear distinctly to approve of him. He 
gets his broad love of humankind by inherit- 
ance. His father was an Ohio doctor. He 
gets much of his serious side from the Method- 
ist Church; his doggedness from Yale. He is 
slightly patriarchal in his tendencies. Lf he 
can't head a party of a dozen, or over, even 
when he goes to church, it’s no fun for him. 

RAY BROWN, 

Heurvy Davison 
MAN who. has progressed from a 
bookkeepers’ cage to a partnership 
in one of the two largest. banking 
houses of Wall Street, arriving at the 
age of forty-two, without ever having got 
his name in " Who's Who," is no advertiser. 
Henry P. Davison's has been an interesting 

career, however. 

Born in Troy, Pa., in 1867, he wanted badly 
to go to Harvard and couldn't, and. took a 
job instead as messenger in his uncles bank 
at home. When Pomeroy Brothers, his uncle's 
firm, ceased to need a messenger, he came 
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HENRY P. DAVISON 


A young man whom J. Pierpont Morgan has recently taken into partnership. r. Davison is the “young 

blood” in the great banking house of J. P. Morgan Co. He is not rich by inheritance, but has risen 

from a teller's cage because of exceptional ability. Some of the recent ac s of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
are to be attributed to the energy and fresh ideas of Mr. Davison 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 


Episcopal Bishop of Michigan. Bishop Williams is an intelligent radical— noted for his sincerity and 
courage. Не is reasonable, sympathetic and very influential 
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to New York, where all that he found was 
news of a job in Bridgeport, Conn. When he 
went to Bridgeport he was twenty, and not 
too proud to begin as runner for the Pequon- 
nock National Bank. Later he went on the 
books. Bridgeport was a necessity; 
York was an ambition. Presently he heard 
of a new bank in New York, the Astor Place 
National, and hurried down from Bridgeport 
to beg Francis L. Hine for a place. 
begged harder than anybody else, and got it. 
He was first receiving teller and then paying 
teller, and took a law course at night at The 


University of "the City of New York. In 1894 


he went to the Liberty National as assistant 
cashier and in 1901 he was president. Francis 
L. Hine, who gave Davison his first job in New 
York, “ discovered” him afterward and quietly 
told of having found a money maker for the 
future, had meanwhile gone to the First Na- 
tional Bank, of which he has lately become 
president.” ` ‘He made a place there for Davison, 
who in 1902 léft the presidency of the Liberty 
National. іо bé: vice-president of the First 
National: . By-thàt time he had begun to be 
very favorably known in the banking world. 
His connection with the First National, one of 
the most powerful institutions in Wall Street, 
greatly enlarged his field of activity. He or- 
ganized the Bankers’ Trust Company. In 
1907 ће was-a member of the special Clearing 
House Committee and in 1908 he acted as an 
expert to the National Monetary Commission. 
Jt was his work in the panic of 1907, while: a 
member of the special Clearing House Commit- 
cee, that attracted the attention of J. P. Mor- 
gan, who, wanting another partner, knowingly 
hefted this new piece of timber. He had in 
mind another and older man, whose career has 
since abruptly ended, but pitched his choice 
upon Davison. Thus it happened that in 1909 
_ there was admitted to partnership in the firm of 

J. P. Morgan & Co., a reddish, strongly fabri- 
cated, smooth-faced man, with eyes a little off 
blue to a steel color and very shrewd, a thin 
straight mouth and strong nose, who has trav- 
eled far on his own work. Besides the likable 
way of a man’s man, he had nothing to offer 
New York but ability and capacity, and he 
offered such capital twice. Many a man can 
keep books with an understanding of mere fig- 
ures though ignorant of the application of fig- 
ures, which is a very different thing.: Davison 
the bookkeeper learned both figures and their 
application, with the result that to-day his 
judgment of values, derived from an applica- 
tion of such figures as any bookkeeper may 
produce, is a valuable asset for J. P. Morgan 
& Co. GARET GARRETT. 
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Bishop Charles D. Williams 


SHORT man with a well-shaped 
A head set squarely down on very 
. broad shoulders. He moves with a 

light, elastic step. . His speech is 

genial, clean-cut, incisive. . His eye is the char- 
acteristic feature—the alert, inquiring, un- 
sophisticated eye of a little child. - Bishop - 
Williams gives the total impression of a spirit 
full of sweetness, a mind full of light and a body 
full of propelling power. Nothing ever puts 
him outside the human world. He has apurely 


'spontaneous, informal interest in everything 


and everybody, and he gets at all situations and 
personalities by the short-cut of simplicity and 
directness. When he was told that some of his 
utterances would antagonize men who were 
giving largely to build his new cathedral, he 
said, “ If it comes to a choice between telling the 
truth and having the cathedral, I must do with- 
out the cathedral.” When Emma Goldman 
was prohibited from speaking in Detroit, 
Bishop Williams, in company with a promi- 
nent brewer and a wealthy ex- -tanner, protested 
before the Police Commissioner in behalf of 
free speech. He cared nothing for anarchism 
and nothing for Emma Goldman’s speech, but 
everything for the principle of equality. 
Personally, Bishop Williams is the happiest 
man living. His faith and optimism and cheer- 
fulness infect everyone he touches. His life is 
as prepossessing as his manner. His amuse- 
ments are of the simplest kind. He seldom 
goes to the theater, never shoots or fishes, 
knows nothing of outdoor sports, even baseball, 
—and he lives in Detroit, a three-time cham- 
pion town,—goes to no clubs and plays no 
games except the games of childhood with his 
children. He loves conversation; and his 
greatest delight is in the luxury, as rare in a 
bishop’s. life as in a traveling salesman’s, of an 
evening at home, spent in reading aloud, or in 
listening to his oldest daughter at her piano. 
In politics, the bishop is a courageous and 
enthusiastic disciple of Henry George. Не isa 
fundamental democrat. He believes in all the 
people and believes in them all the time. He 
lectures for the single-tax whenever he can 
make time for an engagement. The most un- 
conventional man that ever filled an episcopal 
chair, he has profound faith in the Christian 
church as potentially the best instrument for 
interpreting the valid and vital religion of 
Jesus; but he hates technical ecclesiasticism as 
obscuring and confusing the great issue. He 
does an immense amount of administrative 
work, and does it exceedingly well; while his 
preaching is plain, fearless and inspiring. 
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HERE is a guarantee behind this 
story. You will read of it at the 
end, and the Amsterdam address of 
Herr Scheibel will he furnished on 

application. It is Scheibel's story, and he 
told it one night in a little café chantant at 
Port Kennedy, when the peculiar purple twi- 
light of the tropics was washing out the sharp 
outlines of the pearling boats in the harbor. 

Scheibel was a stooped German -naturalist, 
and he had spent the greater part of his life in 
those ports of the outer fringe above which 
Dame Adventure still waves her golden flag. 
He chattered in all the lingoes of the Archi- 
pelago, and Kyan and Kling, Orang Laut and 
Malay swore by his knowledge. In the nipa- 
palm hut clusters between Banguey and Mabu- 
dauan he was always welcome, and his know- 
iedge of the lower creation was extensive. He 
was familiar with the habits of the green water 
snake, and he understood the family relations 
of every other living creature between that 
reptile and the Simia wurmbii, the big orang- 
outang of Borneo. 

Letters from his employers at Amsterdam 
followed him up and down the islands, and he 
carried out the orders which those letters con- 
tained. Implicit obedience brought him a 
yearly salary o: eight thousand marks.- He 
gathered everything from the jumping mud- 
fish to the human heads which the genial Kyan 
tied up neatly with rattan fiber and smoked 
over his family fireplace, and occasionally he 
shipped his loads in bullnosed tramps that 
went cargo hunting up and down the tracks 
of the outer rim. 

Delnard, once captain of a B. I. boat, who 
lost his certificate when he ran the Prince of 
India aground in Sunda Strait, had been 
speaking of the length of time a man could 
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keep awake in the face of great danger, and he 
was telling of a sleepless watch of six days and 
nights when the naturalist interrupted. 

“Dot was noddings,” he grunted. “Dot 
was what you call one easy stunt. But of 
course der man you tell of had nodding to keep 
him awake. 1 mean he had no big stake, no 
grade incentive, an’ derefore we may call it 
goodt. It is not a question of a man's strength, 
it is a question of what he will lose by going 
to sleep." 

“Well, this fellow would have lost his life," 
growled Delnard. 

“His life?" repeated the German. “Of 
course he would! But what of dot? Poof! 
What does a man care for his life when he is 
very tired? Noddings. It is somedings greater 
daa Ше dot makes men do big deeds. But 
speaking of sleep I will tell you a story of a 
man. It is shust а leedle story but it will show 
what I mean. 

“Dis man, we will call him Adolph, he was 
a naturalist, an’ he loved his work. He went 
after der big orang-outangs of Borneo, der 
wurmbii an’ der salyrus, an’ for a whole year 
he trap dem on der Simujan River. It was der 
devil of a place. Der mist hung over der river 
like der fogs on der German Ocean, an’ he 
drank quinine like I drink beer. He took it 
mit each meal, an’ he nip at it in between. 
Hell is shust one degree worse dan dot river. 
But dere were orang-outangs dere, an' he 
trap, trap, trap for one year. He was shust 
obeying orders. He was what you call it, one 
tall private, eh?” | 

“A high private," murmured Merrin. 

“Dot is it! He was shust a high private. 
Der generals were over in Amsterdam. Dey 
got letters from all der zoological beeple in der 
world telling dem what was wanted, an’ den 
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dey tell Adolph an’ a hundred odder men 
scattered all over der earth what der zoological 
beeples ask for. Der generals didn’t know of 
dot Simujan River. Dey didn’t know about 
der fog. Dey 
didn’t know dot 
Adolph haf to 
drink so much 
quinine, or dey did 
not know how he 
haf to wade droo 
der mud under der 
screw palms an’ 
risk der chance of 
losing his leg when 
he poked his toe 
in der eye of a 
crocodile taking 
der mud bath 
treatment. Dey 
would not haf 
cared if dey did 
know, so he did 
not write about it 
in his letters. Oh, 
no! Dey told him 
to get somedings 
dot dey want, an’ 
he got dem. His 
peezness was shust 
to do as he was 
told.” 

“But we were 
talking about 
sleep,” grumbled 
Delnard. 

*Shust so, but 
I was spik to you 
first of der causes 
dot keep a man 
awake. You talk 
of life. Do de 
men dot get dere 
livings in der 
islands tink of 
dere lives? No, 
mine friendt. But 
dis Adolph haf 
somedings else. 
He was told to 
trap alive ten of der finest specimends of der 
Simia wurmbii, an’ he did it. Dey were 
der very finest specimends. You never saw 
such orang-outangs as dose. No one ever 
did. Gott in himmel! No! Dey was grade 
hairy devils mit chests on dem like beer 
barrels. Dey was glorious  specimends. 
Adolph drink dere health efery night in 
quinine, an’ he was feel mighty proud of 


"HUMAN HEADS WHICH THE GENIAL KYAN TIED UP 
NEATLY WITH RATTAN FIBER AND SMOKED 
OVER HIS FAMILY FIREPLACE"" 
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himself. He had done what no one else haf 
done. He shust sit an talk to dose orang- 
outangs an' wish dot der boat would come 
along to take dem over to Singapore. 

*Der Papuan 
Queen was der first 
boat tocomealong, 
an’ Adolph was in 
such a hurry dot 
he makes an agree- 
ment mit der cap- 
tain to take dose 
orangs over to der 
Peninsula. Der 
Papuan Queen was 
shust one rotten 
ship. She haf all 
der Simai wurmbii 
seasick. der mo- 
ment der China 
Sea get under her 
and gif her a 
bounce. Efery one 
of der timbers cry 
out an’ groan, an’ 
der orangs chatter 
one to anodder an’ 
say dey was not in 
a bretty safe place. 
Dey was rather 
intelligent, mine 
friendts. Efery 
time one of dose 
big waves slapped 
himself over der 
side dey would yell 
an’ scream jus’ like 
der women, an’ 
dot captain laugh 
an’ tink it funny. 
Adolph ask him 
did his ship always 
rock like dot, an’ 
den he fall down 
mit laughing. 
‘She is chronic,’ 
he was say; ‘we 
stop once for a 
year in Santander 
in der Bay of Bis- 
cay an’ she contract der habit.’ 

* Adolph tried to tell der Simia wurmbii dot 
tings were not as bad as dey look, but der 
orangs were not fools. Not much. Dey tink 
different. Der boat was buckshumping like 
a mad broncho, an' dose grade hairy devils 
watch her an’ say tings to each odder dot was 
not complimentary to der owners an' captain. 

* An’ dose missing links was bretty right. 
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Dot old sailing tub starts in to drink up der 
China Sea droo some cracks in her bottom on 
der second morning out from der Simujan, an' 
der captain stopped laughing mighty sudden. 
Der Simia wurmbii listen to him velling out 
orders an’ dev guess he was afraid. Dey is 
bretty observant, dose hairy devils. Dey 
screamed an' chattered a lot when dey see how 
tings was going, an’ der captain got mad. 
‘Keep it up you pigs,’ he say to dem, ‘if you 
do not scream now you will not get anodder 
chance,’ an’ dey seem to understand. He was 
order out der boats an' dey guess at tings 
mighty quick. Den Adolph start to cry, an’ 
dose orangs cry mit him all together." 

"Huh!" grunted a greasy beachcomber, 
* What was he yelping about?" 
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*Not from fear, mine 
friendt! " snapped the nat- 
uralist. "Tonnerre de dieu! 
No! I tell you he was one 
high private. Well? He 
had not finished doing shust 
what he was told to do. Dot 
wasall. See? He was told 
to get ten mias chappin, as 
der Malay call dem, but in- 
stead of going to Singapore 
dey was going to der bot- 
tom of der China Sea. An' 
dere was never such speci- 
mendis of the Simia wurmbii 
as he haf on de deck of dot 
rotten tub. Dey was der 
kings of dere beeples, an' 
dey haf hair hanging from 
der shoulders eighteen 
inches long. Never was 
dere such specimends in 
captivity. 

"Der captain caught 
hold of Adolph when der 
boats were ready. ‘Come 
on, you poor blubbering 
Dutchman,’ he say, ‘we 
was haf to leave der men- 
agerie But Adolph cursed 
him an’ got away. Den der 
captain shout out to der 
men. ‘Der Dutchman is 
gone mad cause we won’t 
take his monkeys,’ he says; 
‘lend a hand here? Den 
some of der sailors grip hold 
of der naturalist an’ dump 
him into der boat, an’ der 
Simia wurmbii scream 
when dey see him go over 
der side. 

“Dot scream did somedings. Der Irish 
mate was der last to come down der rope, an’ 
dot scream of dose orang-outangs was touch 
his heart. He picked up der axe, an’ he ran 
along in front of der cages an’ smash off der 
locks, den he spring for der rope. ‘I do not 
know if dey can swim,’ he gasps, ‘but, by 
jiminy I gif dem a chance.’ 

"Shust at dot moment Adolph got away 
from der captain who was holding him in der 
bottom of der boat. I told you dot he was 
one high private. Very goodt. He grab der 
rope down which der Irish mate was swing 
himself, an’ he went up it shust as der first 
orang got out of his cage an' look over der side 
of der ship to see how deep der water was. 
Der captain tink dot fellow was going to shump. 
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He yells out to pull like der devil, an’ dey did, 
an’ dey leave Adolph clutching to der side of 
der Papuan Queen which was haf ten mias 
chappin walking round her deck.” 

“Served the blame fool right,” growled Del- 
nard. 

*Shust so! Served der blame fool right,” 
echoed Scheibel. *'But he could not help him- 
self. His life he did. not tink of. Ach! No! 
He was tink of dose ten. Dey were der gradest 
specimends der world haf ever seen, an’ he haf 
written his employers to say dot he was ship 
dem from Singapore. Dot was why he come 
back on dot tub. Dose ten was so splendid 
dot he never tink the grade Gott would take 
dem from him again after he trap dem, dot was 
all. An’ he was born to do 
as he was told, an’ dose men 
who are born so do not tink 
of life.” 

“Well? What happened 
then?" asked Merrin, as the 
naturalist remained silent. 

* Now I come to der sleep 
question," said Scheibel 
slowly. ‘‘ Dere was no chance 
of getting dose Simia wurmbii 
into dere cages again. Dot 
Irish mate was a goodt man 
mit der axe. Adolph did not 
know what to do shust for 
a minute, but he do one ting 
dot was bretty lucky. He 
got der wheel, an' he keep 
der Papuan Queen before der 
wind, an! der wind was blow- 
ing to der west. Singapore 
was in der west. He know 
dot an’ no more. He was 
not a sailor; he was study der 
lower creation. Der ship 
was bretty low in der water 
den, but she was still afloat, 
an' Adolph haf been trained 
to hang on mit his teeth skins 
while dere was a chance of 
somedings turning up. 

* Dose Simia wurmbii was 
stand an' look at him after 
dey see dot dere was no land 
neardem. Dey was not fools. 
Dey know dot Borneo was 
in der east, an’ dey know dey 
was going in der wrong direc- 
tion. Dey smell der Simujan 
River on der breeze dot was 
come across der ocean, an’ 
dey talk a lot in monkey gib- 
berish. Dey sniff der pan- 
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danus palms, an’ der durians, an’ der mangos- 
teens an’ dey was sad, mine friendts. Dey 
hold a consultation an’ dey decide dot der 
leedle steering wheel dot Adolph was turning 
was der cause of all der trouble, an’ a big 
hairy devil was make a suggestion. He was 
tell dem to take der leedle wheel an’ break it 
up an’ drop it over der side, an’ dey scream 
out an’ clap him. 

“Dot was quite a little fight shust den. 
Adolph was lash der wheel an’ go to meet dem 
at der ladder. He was haf a revolver but he 
did not want to shoot. Oh, no! Dey was 
der finest specimends dot der world ever see. 
He shust wanted to give dem a leedle bit of 
discouragement, an’ he do it mit a bar of iron. 
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He banged dem on der head an’ der arms, an’ 
dey clawed at him mit dere big arms an’ bit 
mit dere teeth. But dey was haf no discipline. 
Dey was not come together, but one after der 
odder an’ dey get dot big crowbar on der head 
efery time. But it was quite a leedle fight. 
Dose missing links spend der rest of der day 
feeling der lumps upon themselves, an’ Adolph 
was do a bit of doctoring on himself. One of 
dose orangs was tear his leg open mit his big 
hand, an’ anodder had nearly knocked out his 
eye mit a piece of wood. Dey wanted dot 
wheel bretty bad. 

“Now I was talk about sleep. Ach! I was 
talk it blenty now. Dose orang-outangs 
know dot Adolph was take a leedle snooze 
some time, an’ dey wait. Der Papuan Queen 
she was lay down bretty low in der water, but 
some timber in der hold keep her from sinking. 
Der Simia wurmbii pick der big hairy devil as 
dere leader, an’ dey rush on Adolph in der 
dark. He had been blanning for dot rush, an' 
dey got a surprise or two. He laid a leedle 
powder train in dere track, an’ der fireworks 
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upset dem mooch. But dey fought game. He 
laid one senseless an’ broke der hand of 
anodder mit a shot from his revolver. He 
cried when he see dot fellow mit der broken 
arm next morning, but he had to do it. Dey 
wanted der wheel, an’ it was his peezness to 
see dot dey get it not. Dis is where I simplify 
my argument. Dis is where I show dot it re- 
quires somedings more dan love of life to keep 
awake for der very long time. An’ Adolph 
haf dot somedings. He haf to get der ten 
finest specimends of der Simia wurmbii to 
Singapore, an’ he was trying to do it. Dot is 
why he was haf to keep awake. 

“Der Papuan Queen was shust a water- 
logged hulk der next day, but Adolph keep her 
nose to der west, an’ der mias chappin cry 
when dey smell Borneo on der wind. A lot 
of dem haf wives an’ children on der bank of 
der Simujan River, an’ dey feel bretty bad 
rolling along der top of der China Sea. All 
der day dey prowl round der ship an’ cry out 
at him an’ make faces at him. 

“Dot night dere was a devil of a fight. Dey 
would haf won if dey haf any system, 
but dey haf not. Adolph fought like 
der devil, an’ when he haf dem on der 
run he chase dem down past der cook’s 
galley, an’ he grabbed some biscuits an’ 
water before dey turn round. But dey 
use him bretty bad dot night. He was 
haf a wound in der chest dot was bleed- 
ing mooch, an he tinks dey win in 
der end. 

“ Der next day one of der mias, a grade 
ugly devil mit black teeth, climb up der 
mast mit haf der carpenter's kit in his 
hands. He fling der hammer at Adolph, 
an' Adolph dodge it. He fling der saw, 
an' der end of it was take a leedle bit 
out of Adolph's ear. Der orang-outang 
grin, an’ he cry out to his mates dot he 
was doing peezness up on der mast. Den 
dose devils toss him up everydings dey 
could find, an' he bombard Adolph mit 
der speed of a Gatling gun. Adolph was 
cry. He saw dot he could not engour- 
age such tricks, an' he sacrificed der 
animal as a warning to der others. Dot 
stopped dot trick mit dem. Dey pull 
der dead orang up to der front of der 
ship an’ dey cry over him an’ make 
faces at Adolph, den dey dump him over- 
board." 

Scheibel stopped and puffed vigor- 
ously at his pipe. A Lascar yelled a 
boat song as he walked down towards 
the water, and the nauralist seemed to 
be listening. 
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“ Do I want to tell you all 
dot happened on der Pa puan 
Queen?" he asked, when the 
sound of the Lascar's song 
had died away. ‘‘ Dose devils 
take turn an' turn about to 
watch Adolph to see dot he 
do not sleep. Do you tink 
hedid? You was not know 
der Simia wurmbii М you 
tink so. Ach! No! Der man 
dot Delnard tell you of shust 
now he could doze for der 
leedle while now an' den, but 
Adolph could not. Once he 
shut his eyes for one second, 
an' der axe go by his head 
likedot. It wasfierce. An'it 
keep up day an' night for— 
How long do you tink ?” 

“Сее!” gasped Delnard, 
“I couldn't guess.” 

* Fourteen days," mur- 
mured Scheibel. “ Dot was 
not Adolph’s reckoning, 
mine friendt. Adolph did 
not reckon der days mooch. 
He was too busy keeping 
dem devils away. But it 
was der difference in der 
date dot der skipper of der 
Papuan Queen gif as der day 
der old tub went down, an’ 
der time der French steamer 
Montlucon picked her up 
near Chantabun in der Gulf 
of Siam. Adolph was shust 
doing his ninedeenth fight 
mit der Simia wurmbii, an’ 
he was shust one mass of blood an’ bruises. 
You can bicture dose odder fights dot I haf 
not told you of. Ninedeen dere was; Adolph 
haf cut der notches on der wheel. But he 
shipped nine of der finest specimends of der 
big orang from Singapore der week after, an’ 
den he was go back to Borneo to trap anodder 
one to take der blace of der one who was too 
fresh mit der hammer an’ der saw. Dot is 
what I mean by der cause dot keeps a man 
awake. His life? Poof! His life was nod- 
dings gompared to dose specimends. No 
one efer saw der like of dem. Mein Gott! 
No!” 

Scheibel drained his glass and stood up. 

“I was wish you all goodt night," he said, 
and then he turned to the door. 

“Say!” cried Merrin. “If you ever meet 
your friend, Adolph, tell him that I think he’s 
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a very picturesque liar. Don’t forget the word. 
Picturesque." 

The naturalist turned with a snort of fury. 

“ Den you аге a fool!" he screamed. ‘‘See!”’ 
He tore the thin tropical shirt from his bosom 
and exposed a tremendous scar extending 
from the throat to the waist. He turned him- 
self round to the light, and his eyes blazed. 
"Look here! An’ here! An’ dis! An’ dis!” 

He dragged up the legs of his moleskin 
trousers, and a cry of horror went through the 
room. Hehad evidently been terribly казды 
at some period of his life. 

“I am like dot all over!” he cried, as Merin 
muttered an apology. “ро you want to see 
more? No, it is not nice. My middle name 
is Adolph. I say goodt night again.” 

He kicked the baize door open and passed 
out into the darkness. 
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EARLY UNDERTAKINGS AT HULL-HOUSE 


HE next January found Miss Starr 
and myself in Chicago, searching 
for a neighborhood in which we 
might put our plans into execution. 

In our eagerness to win friends for the new 
undertaking, we utilized every opportunity to 
set forth the meaning of the settlement as it had 
been embodied in Toynbee Hall, although in 
those days we made no appeal for money, 
meaning to start only with our own slender re- 
sources. From the very first the plan received 
courteous attention, and the discussion, while 
often skeptical, was always friendly. I recall 
a spirited evening at the home of Mrs. Wil- 
marth which was attended by that renowned 
scholar, Thomas Davidson, and by a young 
Englishman who was a member of the then 
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new Fabian society and to whom a peculiar 
glamour was attached because he had scoured 
knives the previous summer in a camp of high- 
minded philosophers in the Adirondacks. Our 
poor little plan met with criticism, not to say 
disapproval, from Mr. Davidson, who, as 
nearly as I can remember, called it ‘‘one of 
those unnatura! attempts to understand life by 
coóperative living," and it was in vain we 
asserted that the collective living was not an 
essential part of the plan, that we would always 
scrupulously pay our own expenses, and that 
at any moment we might decide to scatter 
through the neighborhood and to live in sepa- 
rate tenements. 

In our search for a neighborhood in which 
to settle we went about the city with everyone 
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whose duty or inclination took him into crowded 
quarters, with the officers of the Compulsory 
Education Department, with city missionaries, 
and with the newspaper reporters, whom I 
recall as a much older set of men than one 
ordinarily associates with that profession, or per- 
haps I was only sent out with the older ones on 
what they must all have considered a quixotic 
mission. One Sunday afternoon in the late 
winter one of them took me to visit a so-called 
anarchist Sunday school, several of which 
were to be found on the northwest side of the 
city. The young man in charge of the school 
was of the German student type, and his face 
flushed with enthusiasm as he led the children 
in singing one of Koerner’s poems. The news- 
paper man, who did not understand German, 
asked me “ууһа abominable stuff they were 
singing,” but he seemed dissatisfied with my 
translation of the simple words and darkly in- 
timated that they were ‘‘deep ones” and had 
probably ‘‘fooled” me. When I replied that 
Koerner was a 
well-known Ger- 
man author of 
the period of ’48, 
when all young 
poets sang of 
freedom, and 
that his poems 
were found in 
the most respect- 
able libraries, he 
looked at me 
rather askance, 
and I then and 
there had my first 
intimation that 
to treat a Chi- 
cago man whois 
called an anarch- 
ist as you would 
treat any other 
citizen is to lay 
yourself open to 
deep suspicion. 


Finding the 


House 


Another Sun- 
day afternoon in 
the early spring, on the way to a Bohemian 
mission in the carriage of one of its found- 
ers, we passed a fine old house standing well 
back from the street, surrounded on three 
sides by a broad piazza which was supported 
by wooden pillars of exceptionally pure Cor- 
inthian design. I was so attracted by the 
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house that I set forth to visit it the very next 
day, but, though I searched for it then and 
for several days after, I could not find it, 
because I always assumed that it was adja- 
cent to the Bohemian quarter, whereas it 
was on the edge of the Italian colony, with 
Canadian-French to the west, and with the 
Russian-Jewish colony to the south. 

Three weeks later, when, with the advice of 
several of the oldest residents of Chicago, in. 
cluding the ex-Mayor of the city, Colonel 
Mason, who had from the first been a warm 
friend to our plans, we had decided upon a lo- 
cation, I was surprised and overjoyed on the 
very first day of our search for quarters to 
come upon the hospitable old house, the quest 
for which I had so recently abandoned. The 
house was, of course, occupied, the lower part 
of it used for offices and storerooms in con- 
nection with a factory that stood back of it. 
However, after some difficulties were over- 
come, it proved to be possible to sublet the 
second floor and 
what had been 
the large draw- 
ing-room on the 
first floor. 

The hovse had 
passed through 
many changes 
since it had been 
built for the 
homestead of one 
of Ch'cago's pio- 
neer citizens, 
Mr. Charles J. 
Hull. It was an 
ample old resi- 
dence, built in 
1856, and some- 
what ornately 
decorated after 
the manner of its 
time, its wide hall 
and open fire- 
places always in- 
suring it a gra- 
cious aspect. Its 
generous owner, 
Miss Helen Cul- 
ver, gave us a 
free leasehold of 
the entire house in the spring. Her kindness 
has continued through the years, until the 
group of thirteen buildings which at present 
comprises our equipment is built upon the 
land Miss Culver has put at the service of the 
Settlement which bears Mr. Hull’s name. 

We furnished the house as we would have 
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done were it in another part of the city, with 
the photographs and other impedimenta we 
had collected in Europe and with a few bits of 
family mahogany. While all the new furniture 
which was bought was enduring in quality, we 
were careful to keep it in character with the 
fine old residence. Probably no young matron 
ever placed her own things in her own house 
with more pleasure than that with which Hull- 
House was first furnished. We believed that 
the Settlement which, in America at least, re- 
gards social intercourse as the natural means of 
its expression, may logically bring to its aid all 
those adjuncts which 
the cultivated man 
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ture a wine-bibber. But long before the lec- 
ture was finished, quite unconscious of the in- 
congruity, she hospitably set forth her best 
wines, and when her baffled guest refused one 
after the other, she disappeared, only to quickly 
return with a small glass of dark whiskey, 
saying reassuringly, ‘‘See, I have brought you 
the true American drink.” The recital ended 
in serio-comic despair, and the rueful state- 
ment that “(Һе impression I probably made 
upon her darkened mind was that it is the 
American custom to breakfast children on 
bread soaked in whiskey and not in light Ital- 
jan wine.” 

But although the 


regards as good and 


first organized under- 


suggestive of partici- 
pation in the best life 
of the past. 


Settling 


On the eighteenth 
of September, 1889, 
Miss Starr and my- 
self moved into it, 
with Mary Keyser, 
who at first per- 
formed the house- 
work, but quickly 
developed into a very 
important factor in 
the life of the vicin- 
ity. In our enthu- 


taking was a kinder- 
garten, we were very 
insistent that the Set- 
tlement should not be 
carried on primarily 
for the children, and 
we contended that it 
was absurd to sup- 
pose that grown 
people would not 
respond to opportu- 
nities for education 
and social life. Our 
enthusiastic kinder- 
gartner herself dem- 
onstrated this with an 
old woman of ninety, 
who, because she was 


siasm over *' settling, ” 
the first night we for- 
got not only to lock 
but to close a side 
door opening on Polk 
Street, and were much pleased in the morning 
to find that we possessed a fine illustration 
of the honesty апа kindliness of our Italian 
neighbors. 

Volunteers to the new undertaking came 
quickly. First a charming young girl who con- 
ducted a kindergarten in the drawing-room 
and whose daily presence made it quite im- 
possible for us to become too solemn and self- 
conscious in our strenuous routine, for her 
mirth and buoyancy were irresistible. I recall 
one day at luncheon a gay recital of her futile 
attempt to impress temperance principles upon 
the mind of an Italian mother, to whom she 
had returned a small daughter of five sent to 
the kindergarten in a state of intoxication from 
her breakfast of wine-soaked bread. The 
mother, with the gentle courtesy of a South 
Italian, listened politely to her graphic por- 
trayal of the untimely end awaiting so imma- 
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left alone all day, 
while her daughter 
cooked in a restau- 
rant, had formed such 
a persistent habit of 
picking the plastér off the walls that one 
landlord after another refused to have her 
fora tenant. It required but a few weeks’ 
time to teach her to make large paper chains, 
and gradually she was content to do it all 
day long, and in the end took quite as much 
pleasure in adorning the walls as she had 
formerly taken in demolishing them. For- 
tunately the landlord had never heard the 
esthetic principle that the exposure of basic 
construction is more desirable than gaudy 
decoration. In course of time it was dis- 
covered that the old woman could speak Gae- 
lic, and when one or two grave professors 
came to see her, the neighborhood was filled 
with pride that such a wonder lived in their 
midst. 'To mitigate life for a woman of 
ninety was an unfailing refutation of the state- 
ment that the Settlement was designed for 
the young. 
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A TYPE OF THE FAST DISAPPEARING TENEMENTS 


Finding Our Plan in the Community 


It was gradually understood that we were 
ready to perform the humblest neighborhood 
services. We were asked to wash the newborn 
babies, and to prepare the dead for burial; to 
nurse the sick, and to “тіпа the children." 

Occasionally these neighborly offices un- 
expectedly uncovered ugly human traits. For 
six weeks after an operation we kept in one of 
our three bedrooms a forlorn little baby, who, 
because he was born with a cleft palate, was 
most unwelcome even to his mother, and we were 
horrified when he died of neglect a week after 
he was returned to his home; a little Italian 
bride of fifteen sought shelter with us one 
November evening, to escape her husband, who 
had beaten her every night for a week when he 
returned home from work, because she had 
lost her wedding-ring; two of us officiated quite 
alone at the birth of an illegitimate child be- 
cause the doctor was late in arriving, and none 
of the honest Irish matrons would ‘‘touch the 
likes of her." But in spite of these untoward 
experiences, we were constantly impressed with 
the uniform kindness and courtesy we received. 
Perhaps these first days laid the simple human 
foundations which are certainly essential for 
continuous living among the poor: first, a 


genuine preference for residence in an indus- 
trial quarter to any other part of the city, be- 
cause it is interesting and makes the human 
appeal; and, second, the conviction, in the 
words:of Canon Barnett, that the things which 
make men alike are finer and better than the 
things which keep them apart, and that these 
basic likenesses, if they are properly accen- 
tuated, easily transcend the less essential differ- 
ences of race, language, creed and tradition. 

In the very first weeks of our residence Miss 
Starr started a. reading party in George Eliot’s 
“Romola,” which was attended by a group of 
young women who followed the wonderful tale 
with unflagging interest. The weekly reading 
was held in our little upstairs dining-room, and 
two members of the club came to dinner each 
week, not only that they might be received as 
guests, but that they might help wash the dishes 
afterwards, and so make the table ready earlier 
for the stacks of Florentine photographs. 


First Efforts at Cooperation 


'Their unflagging enthusiasm and the well- 
attended drawing classes, which were started in 
the early months, suggested the uses for the 
first building erected for Hull-House, which, al- 
though it contained a branch reading-room of 
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the Chicago Public Library on the first floor, 
was carefully designed and lighted for a studio 
and an art exhibit room, in which loan exhibi- 
tions of paintings and etchings were held three 
or four times a year, and were enthusiasti- 
cally visited by hundreds of people from the 
neighborhood. 

The Italians were greatly surprised that 
Americans cared so much for pictures, and one 
man perhaps expressed the convictions of the 
entire colony when he said, “ Americans do not 
like pictures the way Italians do; they like only 
dollars." 

It was rather curious that our first building 
should have been devoted to the arts when we 
were so distressed over the poverty all about us, 
and it was also significant that a Chicago busi- 
ness man, fond of pictures himself, responded 
to this first appeal of the new and somewhat 
puzzling undertaking called a Settlement. 

But more gratifying than any response from 
without was the growing consciousness that a 
group of residents were gathering at Hull- 
House, held together in that soundest of all social 
bonds, the companionship of mutual interests. 

These residents came primarily because they 
were genuinely concerned in regard to the so- 
cial situation and believed that the Settlement 
was valuable as a method of approach to it. 

'The men who came 
resided in a house 
across the street, and 
at the end of the first 
five years the Hull- 
House residents 
numbered fifteen, a 
majority of whom still 
remain identified 
with the Settlement. 

There was in the 
earliest undertakings 
at Hull-Housea touch 
of the enthusiasm an- 
imating the artist 
when he translates 
his inner vision of 
beauty and propor- 
tion into material 
shape. Keenly con- 
scious of the social 
confusion all about 
us and the hard eco- 
nomic struggle, we 
at times believed that 
the very struggle 
itself might become a source of strength. The 
devotion of the mothers to their children, 
the dread of the men lest they fail to pro- 
vide for the family dependent upon their daily 
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exertion, were not these the secret stores of 
strength from which society is fed, the in- 
visible array of passion and feeling which are 
the surest protectors of the world? Could one 
pluck from the human tragedy itself a con- 
sciousness of a common destiny which should 
bring its own healing? Could one extract from 
the explicable misadventures of life the power 
of coóperation which should be effective against 
them ? : 
Some such vague hope was in our minds 
when we started the Hull-House Coóperative 
Coal Association, which led a vigorous life for 
three years and developed a large membership 
under the skilful advice of the one paid officer, 
an English workingman who had had ex- 
perience in coóperative societies at ‘‘’ome.” 
Some of the meetings of the association, in 
which people met to consider together their 
basic dependence upon fire and warmth, had 
a curious challenge of life about them. Be- 
cause the coóperators knew what it meant to 
bring forth children in the midst of privation, 
to see the tiny creatures struggle for life, 
their recitals cut a cross section, as it were, 
in that world-old effort—the ‘‘dying to live” 
which so surreptitiously triumphs over poverty 
and suffering. And yet this very familiarity 
with hardship may have been responsible for 
that sentiment which 
traditionally ruins 
business, for a vote of 
the coóperators that 
the basket buyers be 
given one basket free 
out of every six, that 
the presentation of 
five purchase tickets 
should entitle the 
holder to a profit in 
coal instead of stock, 
“because it would be 
a shame to keep 
them waiting for the 
dividend," was al- 
ways pointed to by 
the conservative 
quarter-of-a-ton buy- 
ers as the beginning 
of the end. At any 
rate, at the close of 
the third winter, al- 
though the associa- 
tion occupied a fine 
coal yard of its own, 
and its gross receipts were three hundred dol- 
lars a day, it became evident that the concern 
could not remain solvent if it continued its 
philanthropic policy, and the experiment was 
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terminated by the coóperators taking up their 
stock in the remaining coal. 

Our next coóperative experiment was much 
more successful, perhaps because it was much 
more spontaneous. At a meeting of working 
girls held at Hull-House during a strike of 
workers in a large shoe factory, the discussion 
made it clear that the strikers who had been 
most easily frightened, and therefore first to 
capitulate, were naturally those girls who were 
paying board and were afraid of being put out 
if they fell too far behind in their payments. 
After the recital of a case of peculiar hardship, 
one of them exclaimed, ** Wouldn't it be fine if 
we had a boarding club of our own, and then 
we could stand by each other in times like 
this!" After that events moved quickly. We 
read aloud together Beatrice Potter's little book 
on '' Coóperation," and discussed all the diffi- 
culties and fascinations of such an undertak- 
ing. Atlast two comfortable apartments near 
Hull-House were rented and furnished. The 
Settlement was responsible for the furniture 
and paid the first month's rent, but beyond 
that the club members managed the club 
themselves. The undertaking, called the Jane 
Club, ** marched," as the French say, from the 
very first, and always on its own feet. Al- 
though there were difficulties, none of them 


proved insurmountable, and at the end of tlge 
third year the club occupied all of the six 
apartments which the original building con- 
tained, and numbered fifty members. 


* Tainted Money" 


It was in connection with our efforts to se- 
cure a building for the Jane Club that we first 
found ourselves in the dilemma between the 
needs of our neighbors and the kind-hearted 
response upon which we had already come to 
rely for their relief. The adapted apartments 
in which the club was housed were inevitably 
more or less uncomfortable, and we felt that 
the success of the club justified the erection of 
a building designed for its sole use. 

We were therefore overjoyed when a friend 
of Hull-House came to see us one day with the 
good news that a friend of his was ready to 
give twenty thousand dollars with which to 
build the desired new club house. When, 
however, he divulged the name of his generous 
friend, it proved to be that of a man who was 
notorious for underpaying the girls in his es- 
tablishment and concerning whom there were 
even darker stories. It seemed clearly im- 
possible to erect a club house for working girls 
with such money, and we at once declined. 
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Our friend was put in the most embarrassing 
situation; he had of course asked the man to 
give the money, and had had no thought 
but that it would be eagerly received; he would 
now be obliged to return to the man with the 
astonishing, not to say insulting, news that his 
money was considered unfit. In the long dis- 
cussion which followed, it gradually became 
clear to all of us that such refusal could be 
valuable only as it might reveal to the man 
himself and to others public opinion in regard 
to certain methods of money-making, but that 
from the very nature of the case our refusal 
of this money could not be made public, be- 
cause a representative of Hull-House had asked 
for it. However, the basic fact remained that 
we could not accept the money, and of this our 
friend himself was fully convinced. This in- 
cident occurred during a period of much dis- 


cussion concerning ‘‘tainted money," and is* 


perhaps typical of the difficulty of dealing 
with it. It is impossible to know how far we 
may blame the individual for doing that which 
all of his competitors and his associates con- 
sider legitimate. At the same time, social 
changes can be inaugurated only by those who 
feel the unrighteousness of contemporary con- 
ditions. 

An expression of their scruples may be the 


one opportunity for pushing forward moral 
tests into that dubious area wherein wealth is 
accumulated and may afford the first sugges- 
tions for legislation embodying an advancing 
public opinion. 


Bettering the Food Supply 


If the early American Settlements stood for 
a more exigent standard for philanthropic ac- 
tivity, insisting that each new undertaking 
should be preceded by carefully ascertained 
facts, then certainly Hull-House held to this 
standard in the opening of our coffee house, 
started first as a public kitchen. The investi- 
gation of the sweat shops had disclosed the fact 
that sewing-women during the busy season 
paid little attention to the feeding of their 
families, for it was only by working steadily 
through the long day that the scanty pay of 
five, seven or nine cents for finishing a dozen 
pairs of trousers could be made into a day’s 
wage; and they bought from the nearest grocery 
the canned goods that could be most quickly 
heated, or gave a few pennies to the children 
with which they might secure a lunch from a 
neighboring candy shop. 

One of the residents made an investigation, 
at the instance of the United States Depart- 
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THE ELIMINATION OF SUCH CONDITIONS AS THIS 15 ONE OF THE CHIEF AIMS OF THE HULL-HOUSE WORKERS 


ment of Agriculture into the food values of the 
dietaries of the various immigrants, and this 
was followed by an investigation made by 
another resident for the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, into the foods of the Italian 
colony, on the supposition that the constant 
use of imported products bore a distinct re- 
lation to the cost of living. 

Still another resident went to Boston for a 
training in the recently established New Eng- 
land Kitchen, and under her guidance and di- 
rection our hopes ran high for some modifica- 
tion of the food of the neighborhood. We did 
not reckon, however, with the wide diversity in 
nationality and inherited tastes, and while we 
sold a certain amount of the carefully prepared 
soups and stews in the neighboring factories— 
a sale which has steadily increased throughout 
the years—and were also patronized by a few 
households, perhaps the neighborhood estimate 
was best summed up by the woman who frankly 
confessed that the food was certainly nutri- 
tious, but that she didn’t like to eat what was 
nutritious, that she liked to eat ‘‘what she’d 
ruther." 

If the dietetics were appreciated but slowly, 
the social value of the coffee house and the 
gymnasium, built the same year, were quickly 
demonstrated. From the beginning the young 


people's clubs had asked for dancing, and 
nothing was more popular than the increased 
space for parties offered by the gymnasium 
with the chance to serve refreshments in the 
room below. The coffee house became some- 
thing of a social center to the neighborhood and 
also gradually the source of a better food supply. 


A Decade of Chicago Radicalism 


Although the residents in the early Settle- 
ments were in many cases young persons who 
had sought relief from the consciousness of so- 
cial maladjustment in the ‘‘anodyne of work” 
afforded by the philanthropic and civic activi- 
ties, their former experiences had not thrown 
them into company with radicals, and certainly 
the residents at Hull-House were often be- 
wildered by the desire for constant discussion 
which characterized Chicago twenty years ago. 
This was true throughout the decade between 
189oand 1900, although it already seems remote 
from the spirit of the city to-day. In the second 
year of Hull-House a group of men organized 
the Social Science Club, which met during seven 
years for weekly discussions in the Hull-House 
drawing-room. Everything was thrown back 
upon general principles and all discussion save 
that which **went to the root of things” was 
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AN ITALIAN WOMAN—A TYPE OF 


impatiently discarded as an unworthy, halí- 
way measure. 

It was doubtless owing largely to this club 
that Hull-House contracted its early reputation 
for radicalism. Visitors refused to distinguish 
between the sentiments expressed by its mem- 
bers in the heat of discussion and the opinions 
held by the residents themselves. At that 
moment in Chicago the radical of every shade 
of opinion was vigor- 
ous and dogmatic, of 
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to change the type of it, even if he could. 
'The man of enthusiasm who advocates social 
control is to him an annoyance and an affront. 
He does not like to hear him talk and con- 
siders him per se “unsafe.” Such a business 
man would admit, as an abstract proposition, 
that society is susceptible of modification, and 
would even agree that all human institutions 
imply progressive development, but at the same 
time he deeply dis- 
trusts those who seek 


the sort that could not 
resign himself to the 
slow march of human 
improvement; they 
were all of the type 
who knew exactly “іп 
what part of the world 
Utopia standeth.” 

It is this type of 
mind which is in 
itself so often obnox- 
ious to the man of 
conquering business 
faculty, to whom the 
practical world of 


to reform existing 
conditions and sus- 
pects them to be 
merely rebels. 

The club at any 
rate convinced the 
residents that no one 
so poignantly realizes 
the failures in the so- 
cial structure as the 
man at the bottom, 
who has been most 
directly in contact 
with those failures, 
and has suffered 


affairs seems so su- 
premely rational that 
he would never vote 


VIEW OF POLX STREET OPPOSITE HULL-HOUSE, SHOWING 
STATE OF STREET PAVING IN 1895 


most. I recall the 
shrewd comments of 
a certain sailor who 
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had known the disinherited in every country; 
of a Russian who had served his term in Siberia; 
of an.old Irishman who called himself an 
atheist, but who in moments of excitement 
always blamed the good Lord for ‘‘setting 
supinely when the world was so horribly out of 
joint.” Although the residents were often 
baffled by the radicalism within the club and 
harassed by the criticism from outside, on the 
whole we held to our resolution to bear inde- 
pendent witness to social righteousness and 
public honor, although many times it seemed 
to put us into a position of compromise difficult 
to bear, for of course we pleased the radicals 
‘not a whit more than we did the conservatives. 
However, we believed that such discussion 
should be carried on at Hull-House, for if the 
Settlement seeks its expression through social 
activity, it must learn to distinguish between 
mere social unrest and spiritual impulse, and 
so far as possible endeavor to translate one into 
the other. 


The Craving for Self-Improvement 


From the early days at Hull-House, the 
social clubs composed of English-speaking 
American-born young people grew apace. So 
eager were they for this social life that no mis- 
takes in management could drive them away. 
I remember one enthusiastic leader who read 
aloud to a club a translation of “Antigone, ” 
which she had selected because she believed 
that the great themes of the Greek poets were 
best suited to young people. She came into 
the club-room one evening just in time to hear 
the president call the restive members to order 
with the statement, “You might just as well 
keep quiet, for she is bound to finish it, and the 
quicker she gets to reading the longer time 
we'll have for dancing." And yet the same 
club leader had the pleasure of lending four 
copies of the drama to four of the members, 
and one young man almost literally committed 
the entire play to memory. 

On the whole, we were much impressed by 
the great desire for self-improvement, for study 
and debate, as we gradually became acquainted 
with the daily living of the vigorous young men 
and women who filled to overflowing all the 
social clubs. . 

The readiness with which city young people 
make their adaptation to the prosperity arising 
from their own increased wages or those of 
their families is always surprising. This quick 
adaptability is the great gift of the city child 
and his one reward for the hurried, chang- 
ing life which he has always led. "Therefore 
one who has lived in a Settlement twenty ycars 
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knows scores of young people who have suc- 
cessfully established themselves in life. Iam 
constantly greeted by the rising young lawyer, 
the scholarly rabbi, the successful teacher, the 
prosperous young matron buying clothes for 
her blooming children: “Don’t you remember 
me? І used to belong to a Hull-House Club.” 
I once asked a young man who held a good 
position on a Chicago daily what special thing 
Hull-House had meant to him, and he at once 
replied, ‘‘It was the first house J had ever been 
in where books and magazines just laid around 
as if there were plenty of them in the world, 
and it changed the whole aspect of life for me 
to know people who regarded reading as a 
reasonable occupation.” 

There are many examples of touching fidelity 
to immigrant parents on the part of their grown- 
up children: a young Russian Jew who day 
after day attends ceremonies which no longer 
express his religious convictions, and who makes 
his vain effort to interest his father in social 
problems; a daughter who might earn much 
more money as a stenographer could she work 
from Monday morning till Saturday night, but 
who quietly and docilely makes neckties for 
low wages because she can thus abstain from 
work Saturdays to please her father. After all, 
as Maggie Tulliver said, ‘‘Memory, pity and 
faithfulness are natural ties." May they not 
be as valuable to the commonwealth as am- 
bition and desire for success ? 


A Queen of the May the Champion 
Street Cleaner 


But in addition to these young people are 
hundreds of others, the many children who 
are longing for excitement, eager and restless 
under the stress of factory and school. We 
found that the only possible way to hold the 
interest of a large number of boys was through 
some sort of out-of-doors activity which would 
really interest them and test their powers in 
genuine rivalry. A large open space was not 
at once at our disposal, but we fitted up our 
back yard with a turning pole and a set of flying 
rings which were never idle during the day and 
in pleasant weather were used far into the night. 

In the spring of 1893 we very unexpectedly 
had an opportunity to secure a large open space 
in which the children might play, and the Hull- 
House playgróund became the pioneer play- 
ground in the city. The use of the land upon 
which it was placed was given us by a young 
man who owned a large block in the neighbor- 
hood occupied by small tenements and stables 
unconnected with a street sewer, as was much 
similar property inthe vicinity. One of the Hull- 
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House residents in a public address upon hous- 
ing reform used this conspicuous block as an 
example of indifferent landlordism, sparing 
neither a minute description of the property nor 
the name of the owner. The young man was 
justly indignant at this public method of attack, 
and that we might realize the difficulties of 
supplying South Italian peasants with modern 
sanitary improvements, he rashly put the entire 
tract at the disposal of Hull-House with a 
statement that if we should choose to use 
the income from the rents for such improve- 
ments that we should be throwing the money 
away. 

Even when we decided that the houses were 
so bad that we could not undertake the task of 
improving them, he was game, and stuck to his 
proposition that we should have a free lease. 
We finally submitted a plan that the houses 
should be torn down and the entire tract turned 
into a playground. The public-spirited owner 
consented to the plan and at length the space 
was cleared and a public playground es- 
tablished. Hull-House became responsible for 
its management for ten years, at the end of 
which time it was turned over to the City Play- 
ground Commission, although from the first the 
city detailed a policeman who was responsible 
for its general order and who became a valued 
adjunct to the House.  Festivities of various 
sorts were held on this early playground. I 
remember that one year the honor of being 
Queen of the May was offered to the little 
girl who should pick up the largest number 
of scraps of paper which littered the streets 
and alleys. The children that spring had 
been organized into a league and each mem- 
ber had been provided with a stiff piece of 
wire, upon the sharpened point of which 
stray bits of paper were impaled and later 
soberly counted off into a large box in the 
Hull-House alley. The little Italian girl who 
thus won the scepter took it very gravely, as 
the just reward of hard labor, and we were all 
so absorbed in the desire for clean and tidy 
streets that we were wholly oblivious to the 
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incongruity of thus selecting “The Queen of 
Love and Beauty." Nevertheless, the task 
may have been associated with tender expe- 
riences, for the children of our neighborhood 
twenty years ago played their games in and 
around huge wooden garbage boxes fastened 
to the pavement; they were the first objects 
that the toddling child learned to climb; their 
bulk afforded a barricade and their contents 
provided missiles in all the battles of the older 
boys, and finally they became the seats upon 
which absorbed lovers held enchanted con- 
verse. When we realize how all children eat 
everything which they find, and how odors have 
a curious and intimate power of entwining 
themselves into our tenderest memories, we can 
perhaps understand the early enthusiasm of 
Hull-House for the removal of these boxes and 
the establishment of a better system of refuse 
collection. One spring, when the city con- 
tracts were awarded for the removal of garbage, 
I myself, with the backing of two well-known 
business men, put in a bid for the garbage re- 
moval of the Nineteenth Ward. My paper was 
thrown out on a technicality, but the incident 
induced the Mayor to appoint me the garbage 
inspector of the ward, with the pay of a thou- 
sand dollars a year. The loss of this salary, 
which had been considered a political “plum,” 
naturally made a great stir among the poli- 
ticians. A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, who had done some excellent volunteer 
inspection in both Chicago and Pittsburgh, be- 
came my deputy and performed the work in a 
most thoroughgoing manner for a year, and 
after the inauguration of civil service for city 
employees she became a duly appointed civil 
service officer. 

As I look back on those early civic efforts in 
Chicago, it seems as if the problem of cleaner 
streets afforded the same stimulus to civic 
righteousness and common enterprise that the 
far-reaching problems of transportation af- 
forded later, both situations opening an oppor- 
tunity to move from an intolerable situation to 
a public remedy. 


In the next installment, Miss Addams will take up “The Problems of Poverty” 


A WEEK OF “ONE NIGHT STANDS” 


BY BENNET MUSSON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 


HAT’S the name of this town?” 
When a well-dressed, intelligent- 
looking man asks this question, in 
a city of twenty-five thousand, the 
native whom he questions thinks he is either 
guying or crazy, not knowing that the actor has 
probably been playing a different town every 
night for six weeks. 

** Centertown." 

** Where is the theatre?” 

“I don't know," says the native. 

'Then the actor looks at him as though he 
were an idiot, in view of the fact that anyone 
can live in a town of that size and not know 
where the theatre is. 

And there you have the attitude of the night 
stand actor toward the inhabitant of the night 
stand, and vice versa. 


Let me assume, for convenience, that you, 
reader, are a member of a theatrical company 
that is to play a week of night stands. It is a 
large company, but all companies play night 
stands, as all boys have measles. You must 
know, then, that a journey from one town to 
another is a ** jump," and I will say that you are 
going from St. Paul to Cleveland, with a week 
of night stands between to ‘‘break the jump.” 

On Saturday night, in the theatre, you go 
to the call board, a theatrical substitute for a 
town pump, and on it vou find posted an 
itinerary for your guidance. See next page. 

You will absorb the needful part of this 
information, writing it on the back of an 
envelope if you are methodical, trusting to 
your own or to someone else's memory if you 
are not. 
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Monday morning you will rise at five- 
thirty, learn that it is too early for breakfast, 
in your hotel, hie to a dimly-lighted lunch 
counter, and obtain soggy food and near coffee. 

You then learn something for which you 
were not unpre- 
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one who wants the temperature different. If 
the car ventilators are closed she wants them 
opened; if they are opened she wants them 
closed; if you complain she stands on her 
dignity. I assume this person to be а woman, 

as the men have so 


pared: that there 
are residents of St. 
Paul, having their 
being there, who do 
not know where the 
Union Station is. 
The cashier in the 
restaurant does not 
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many faults that the 
womencan bear this 
one. 

You reach Tease 
River without 
further discomforts. 
Your salary war- 
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rants your going to 
. the best hotel, and 
it need not be much 


the street, do not 


‘Stage Hands Call. 
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know—two of them 


rates are seldom 


do not speak Eng- 
lish. You have met 
persons, in towns of 
five thousand, who 
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HOTELS 


more than two dol- 
lars and a half a 
day. You register, 
with some other 


did not know where 


members of the 


the post office was,  ' x 
so you are annoyed 
rather than sur- 
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company, and the 
clerk asks if vou 
wish to “double "— 


prised. Finally you 


Toe 


meaning to share a 


meet à drummer, 


room with someone. 


who does know 
where the station is, 


You say no. He 
then savs that he 


and you go with 
him. 

You reach this 
Union Station at 
about seven o'clock, 
and find it similar : 
in size and appearance to a town market, though 
less savory. You pass through the station into 
an enclosure or pen, and there meet the man- 
ager, and other members of your company, 
waiting, in various humors, to be let in to the 
train. Most of them are good-humored, 
though; actors usually are. 

You are jostled by incoming passengers, and 
you observe, with wonder, that these persons, 
evidently commuters, seem eager to get into 
St. Paul at this unearthly hour in the morning. 
You stand by your suit case, remarking the 
childlike helplessness of the rest of the traveling 
public, until you are allowed to enter your 
train. 

The discomforts of railway travel have been 
described so often that it is my purpose to 
touch them lightly. “A Loyal Traitor” Com- 
pany carries twenty-five people, or more, so 
on occasions, of which this is one, you have a 
private coach, and suffer from nothing more 
than the idiosyncrasies of your fellow actors. 
Of course among twenty-five persons there is 


"POSTED ON THE CALL BOARD YOU WILL FIND AN 
ITINERARY FOR YOUR GUIDANCE” 


has a very nice 
room, with two 
beds, that he can 
give to two of the 
gentlemen, at the 
single rate, but he 
doubts if he can “fix” you otherwise. 

If vou are inexperienced, or quick tempered, 
you go to another, poorer hotel. If vou are not, 
you step back from the desk, and wait until he 
has disposed of theearly victims. You know that 
he has plenty of rooms, but is filling his hotel as 
a stockman fills a cattle car—by prodding the 
cattle. Occasionally the hotel really is full, but 
you can always tell by the clerk's manner, and 
the general surroundings, when this is the case. 

When most of the others have ascended by 
stairs or elevator, you return to the desk and 
say, “Have you given me a room yet?" as 


.though you had no idea that he wasn't going 


to give you one. 

He replies, “ You are Mr. Smith? Oh, yes: 
two sixty-nine, Mr. Smith," and up you go. 

Nowadavs, in one night stands, there are 
few special hotel rates for actors. Usually the 
worst rooms in the house are given to them, in 
a region facctiously known as "soubrette row." 
The best rooms are saved for the “regular 
trade”: drummers and such. 


A Week of “Опе Night Stands”: By Bennet Musson 


You know this, and going up docilely, find 
yourself in a dark, court room, next to the 
elevator, and directly over the kitchen, whence 
come the clatter of dishes and raucous female 
voices singing long extinct "popular" songs. 

You drop your suit case hastily, and go to 
the theatre, or post office, for your mail. 
Returning to the hotel with your letters—a bill 
for your club dues, an appeal from a would-be 
borrower, and word from your sister that your 
rich aunt is better—you decide on how to pass 
the afternoon. 

You will first take a walk. If you ask the 
clerk, * Where is the best place to walk?" he 
will direct you to the principal residence street, 
where your soul will be harrowed by garbled 


architecture. So you say, “What is the 
nearest way to get to the country?" He tells 
you, and you have a good chance. If you 


don't find yourself stopped by the stock yards, 


or getting a view of a canning factory, or a. 


brewery, you return, refreshed, with two hours 
ahead of you before supper time. 

Of the many ways in which two hours can 
be passed, in a one night stand, we will say 
that you wish to read, write, or sleep, and you 
go to your room. You find that it is not “done 
up," so you return to the office, and wait for 
that process. Then one or all of the following 
things may prevent 
you from reading or 


writing: 

'The room is too 
dark. 

The room is too 
cold. 

The room is too 
warm. 

The window will 
not close. 

The window will 
not open. 

The window is 
broken. 

The chair is 
broken. 


There is no com- 
fortable chair. 

Now vou turn 
your attention to 
sleep. If none of 
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The bed sags in the middle. 

The bed sags on one side. 

The chambermaid sings in the hall. 

Children play in the hall. 

The porter moves trunks, or hammers. 

The elevator next to your room is very noisy. 

Persons in the next room talk loudly. 

If you wish to prolong this list, sit in your 
comfortable room at home, look at each 
article in it, and imagine what could be the 
matter with it, or how you could get along 
without it. 

There are many persons in one night stands 
to whom it never has occurred that any other 
person wished to sleep. They include hotel 
employees, though children are the usual 
offenders. Children do not annoy me much, 
as, like most people, I am fond of them, though. 
I confess I would rather they would play some- 
where else than in hotel halls, and babies do 
not annoy me at any time. І figure that they 
have to be babies, and that they have to cry, 
am sorry for them and for their mothers, and 
let it go at that. 

Well, all the annoyances you have in your 
room disturb some persons, and some of them 
disturb all persons. There are special kinds: 
drunken men, amateur musicians, leaky ceil- 
ings, torn carpets, fresh paint, and men that 
snore, but it would 
‘be impossible to 
enumerate them all. 
I will assume that 
with or without 
these drawbacks the 
afternoon has 
passed, and it is 
supper time. 

You have seen by 
the call that the 
hotel is on the 
American plan, 
which is my pet de- 
testation. My only 
fear is that I cannot 
write about it with 
enough venom. 
Why it is called the 
American plan I do 
notknow. Theonly 
thing American 


the foregoing dis- 
comíorts prevents 
this, there are 
others: 

There is no window shade. 

The steam rattles in the pipe. 

'The steam escapes from the radiator. 

The bed is too hard. 


"AT SUPPER YOU WAIT TILL THE WAITRESS TELLS THE 
DRUMMER NEXT TO YOU HOW MUCH BETTER SHE 
LIKES SIOUX CITY THAN THIS TOWN" 


about it is that 
under it all men are - 
equal—they all get 
it in the neck. It 
has only one advantage: it is cheap. 

At supper you wait till the waitress tells the 
drummer next to you how much better she 
likes Sioux City than this town. Possibly 


“THE PROPER METHOD IS TO LEAN AGAINST THE DINING ROOM DOOR, BEFORE SIX O'CLOCK, AND 
FALL IN WHEN IT IS OPENED ” 


there is some coquetry on her part toward the 
drummer, but vou know that this means 
nothing; it is like stage business—part of the 
play. When she hands the bill of fare to you, 
you have a list of about forty articles of food, 
which, as a careful compilation of things vou 
do not wish to eat at night could not be im- 
proved upon. It starts with bouillon, and 
finishes with cocoa, touching corn meal mush, 
breakfast bacon, and peach preserves on the 
way. In the vain effort to extract a dinner 
from it, you order steak. 

The Spaniards have a saying that ‘‘no one 
but a fool stumbles over the same stone twice,” 
but this does not apply to you, although you 
have been ordering one night stand steaks for 
fifteen years, and never have had a good one. 
You order the steak, because there is nothing 
else to order. With the steak you have an 
omelet, baked potatoes, bacon, tea or coffee, 
and biscuits, and afterwards you have shriveled 
preserves and lumps of soggy or dry cake, or 
wheatcakes. You order all these things be- 
cause if you don’t you know you will not get 
enough to eat. 

When dabs of these various foods come they 
all taste alike—if that can be said of things 
which are tasteless. I have never been in the 
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kitchen of an American plan hotel, so I don’t 
know what is done to the food, but I always 
had an idea that the cook performed some kind 
of incantation over it to extract the flavor. 

Some persons say that it is all cooked to- 
gether, and that may be; but I know one thing: 
it is all cooked at once, so the sooner you get 
to it, the less soggy it is. The proper method 
is to lean against the dining room door, before 
six o’clock, and fall in when it is opened. But 
I defy anybody, even though he have the 
appetite of a hungry coyote, to relish this food. 

After the meal you retire to the hotel office, 
with a heavy lump of indigestion in your interior, 
and sit down to smoke gloomily, until seven 
o’clock comes, and it is time to go to the theatre. 

The stage entrance is up a dark alley, or 
around back of the building, in the mud; 
wherever it is, it is almost impossible to find. 
But as you have been to the theatre, in the 
daytime, you may be able to rediscover it. 
You grope your way across the gloomy stage 
to the call board. Sometimes you find a bit 
of humor posted over the board. This usually 
takes the form of a sign, which reads: 


“GEE! WHAT A SMALL STAGE! 
WHERE’S THE MAIL?” 
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These are supposed to be an actor’s first 
words on entering a theatre. I have seldom 
heard one comment on the size of the stage, 
because he is reasonably sure that it will be 
small, but everybody asks about the mail. 

Occasionally the humor is varied, in a 
manner to disarm criticism; then it is some- 
thing like this: ` 

"WE KNOW THE THFATRE IS ROTTEN. 

HOW’S YOUR SHOW?” 


There is also a list of facetious statements, 
which I have seen frequently. The first is 
“DON’T BLAME THE ORCHESTRA; THEY ARE 
TOO BUSY AT THE FOUNDRY TO REHEARSE,” 
and the last ‘THE DRESSING ROOMS ARE 
SWEPT OUT EVERY SUMMER.” 

You don’t laugh at these things, having seen 
them before. You learn from the dressing 
room list that you are in number four. You ask 
where it is, and descend a flight of dirty stairs 
to an open space beneath the stage. 

In the small cities there are many new 
theatres, now, and in most of them some atten- 
tion has been paid to the 
comfort of actors; singu- 
larly enough, this never 
was considered before. 
But there are lots of bad 
ones left. 

Last season I dressed 
with the leading man of 
our company, and another 
actor, in the best room of 
a theatre in the West; in 
what is called the ‘‘star 
room.” It was little lar- 
ger than an ordinary 
closet. We could not un- 
pack all our clothes, but 
had to wear them and put 
them back into our trunks, 
and there was only one 

light in it. 
` The next day, as we 
were leaving town, I met 
a chap coming in with an 
opera company. He had 
thirty girls in the chorus, 
and I asked him where 
they were going to dress. 
He' said in the cellar. I 
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In a week of one night stands you will get 
at least one bad, old theatre, so you might as 
well have it on Monday night, and be done 
with it. Dressing room number four proves 
to be small, dirty, ill-ventilated and ill-lighted. 
It is next to the boiler room, and the heat is 
intolerable. Or it is near a door that opens 
on an alley, and the cold is unbearable. It 
contains a small tin pitcher and bowl, and 
there is no place to throw the water. There 
are a few hooks and nails, on which the actors 
preceding you have hung pieces of paper, to 
protect their clothes from the dirty walls. 
There are few dressing rooms in the theatre, 
so you share yours with another man, dividing 
the hooks and nails with him. 

The mural decorations consist of pasters, 
stating that Zeno Brothers, acrobats, can be 
addressed care of the Dramatic Flipper. An 
impression from a rubber stamp, asserting 
that Luke Mason, of “The Josh Wilkins” 
Company is America's greatest comedian, 
and a pencilled message from Flo De Vere, of 
“The Belle of Boston” Company, sending 
regards to the Wrangler 
Sisters, of “The Merry 
Marauders” Company. 

Opening your trunk you 
take out a riding suit, a 
sack suit, a frock suit, and 
evening clothes, and hang 
them up, first hanging a 
linencloth, with tapeloops 
on it, on the hooks and 
nails, as a better protec- 
tion against thedirty walls 
than the sheets of paper. 

You also unpack a 
white shirt, a colored 
shirt, a flannel shirt, a 
white waistcoat, shoes, 
pumps, riding boots, and 
all the spurs, ties, stocks, 
collars and things that go 
with these changes of 
costume. Placing sheets 
of newspaper on the dirty 
dressing shelf, you lay out 
grease paint, powders, 
rouge, and all the appur- 
tenances of “ make-up," 
and a comb and brush, a 


might mention, too, that 
it was thirty below zero, 
in this town. Following 
this opera company was a big, spectacular 
production, with one hundred people and a 
lot of animals. I suppose the animals must 
have dressed in the alley. 


“ OCCASIONALLY THE HUMOR IS VARIED, IN 
A MANNER TO DISARM CRITICISM” 


mirror, and other articles 
of toilet. 

While you are doing 
this the first act is being "set" overhead. 
Stage hands are stamping about, moving 
scenery, properties and so on, and particles 
of dust and whitewash are fluttering down, 
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and settling on your wardrobe, and in your 
make-up. 

Under the solitary incandescent bulb, hung 
too high to throw a good light on your face, 
you and your dressing room mate make up 
your faces, after which you dress for the first 
act. By now the assistant stage manager has 
called successively, ‘‘Half hour!” “Fifteen 
minutes!” “Overture!” and you ascend to the 
stage, prepared to exercise your art. 

You find that the first act scene, a drawing 
room, fills the stage to such repletion that you 
are crowded in the wings with other actors, 
carpenters, electricians, property men, and 
what appears to be a host of youthful stage 
hands, for so small a theatre. But knowing 
that it is the ambition of every town boy to 
work in a theatre, and that he does this for 
nothing, for the sake of "seeing the show,” 
you are not surprised. 

I'll assume, politely, that you are a good 
and conscientious actor, so when you appear 
on the stage you do not let the inconveniences 
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you have suffered affect your performance. 
You realize that the audience is in no way to 
blame, that the prices are the same as in Phila- 
delphia or Boston, and that you are receiving 
the same salary you would get in those cities, 
So you do your best. 

You are familiar with night stand audiences, 
and know that their vagaries difler slightly 
from those of week stand audiences. That the 
small city variety does not warm up quite so 
soon; that it does not wish to be taken off its 
guard, or considered unsophisticated, so it is a 
bit ofüsh at first. That the proportion of cul- 
tivated, well-read persons “downstairs” is 
probably greater than it would be in a week 
stand. So you play to that night stand au- 
dience earnestly and heartily. 

In the first act you have some delicate 
comedy, and in the opening scenes it does not 
* go" well, but you do not broaden or coarsen 
it, and by the end of the act it goes very well. 
In your “big scene," later in the play, which 
should lead to tears, the “house” is so still, 
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"UNDER THE SOLITARY INCANDESCENT BULB, HUNG TOO HIGH TO 
THROW A GOOD LIGHT ON YOUR FACE, YOU AND YOUR 
DRESSING ROOM MATE MAKE UP YOUR FACES" 


EN except for a half-suppressed snif- 
fling, that you can hear the clock 
tick in the “prompt” entrance. 
And when, at the end of the scene, 
you make your heroic but re- 
pressed exit, you are gratified 
by a few seconds of silence, fol- 
lowed by a prolonged round of 
applause. 

You have heard other actors 
refer to one night standers as 
“jays” and **yaps," and say that 
“anything is good enough for 
them." You have seen these 
players slight their performances, 
and when the audience received 
them coldlv, you have heard the 
players say that the performance 
was ‘“‘over their heads"—the most 
foolish of all theatrical ideas. 
But you don't hold to this opinion; 
you are a wise actor—that is why 
you are getting a good salary. 
Also you know, incidentally, that 
if you are ever to be a star, you 
must have a following all over the 
| country. 
| Well, the first night’s perform- 
|, ance is over, and all you have to 
| do is to go to your dressing room, 
| undress, take off your make-up, 

holler for water with which to 
wash up, dress in your street 
clothes, and pack your trunk. 
Then vou go to your hotel, find 
that the bar is closed, reproach 
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the clerk for not telling you that it was going 
to close, and go to bed. 

The next morning you are to leave at ten 
o’clock, and arrive in Centropolis at noon, 
and what happens in this town gratifies but 
does not surprise you. All the conditions of 
the day before are re- 
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an hour late, and another hour passes before 
it arrives. You spend this time in reading, 
smoking, or talking. 

In the South, where there is no snow to 
speak of, and the trains are almost always late, 
you would have told the hotel clerk to call you 

according to the ar- 


versed. You find a 
comfortable, reason- 
ably-priced, Euro- 
pean hotel. Your 
room is perfect. 

By a perfect hotel 
room I mean one that 
is well lighted, heated 
and ventilated, with 
all modern conveni- 
ences, and with noth- 
ingelse. You do not 
stumble over useless 
pieces of furniture. 
Your gaze is not 
pained by awful pic- 
tures, or worse wall 
paper. You have 
just enough space for 
comfort. 

You have had an 
"easy jump,’’ and 
are not tired, so 
. you can spend the 
afternoon according to your heart’s desire. 

The theatre is new, well-designed, and the 
acoustics are good. Your dressing room is as 
conducive to your comfort as your hotel room. 
The audience is large and appreciative, and 
the next morning you get a “good notice” in 
the local paper. In short, it is an ideal one 
night stand, and if all were such this article 
would not have been written. 

Having an actor’s temperament, you have 
dismissed from your mind the troubles of the 
day before, though you have not forgotten 
them, and all goes well with you. 

From the call you have learned that you are 
to leave at 7.30 А.м., Wednesday, change at 
Centerville at 11.30, leaving there, on the 
C. D. & X. from the same station, at 1 P.M., 
and arrive at Westport, your next stand, at 
4 P.M. 

This is a long and roundabout jump, and 
you complain a bit because some more acces- 
sible town was not selected. Or, knowing 
that the exigencies of theatrical booking do 
not NAE permit of-this, you do not complain 
at all. 

When you start for the railway station you 
find the. ground covered with snow, which is 
still falling. At the station the train is reported 
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"THE CONVICTION GROWS ON YOU THAT YOU ARE 
GOING TO ‘LOSE А NIGHT '" 


rival of the train, and 
would have spent 
these two hours in 
bed. But here this 
precaution has not 
occurred to you, so 
you have a dreary 
wait. 

When you are en- 
sconced in your train 
it continues to lose 
time, and you fear 
that you will miss 
your connection at 
Centerville. The 
conductor reassures 
you, saying that the 
C. D. & X. always 
waits for his train. 
You arrive at Center- 
ville at 2.30 р.м., and 
can get to Westport 
“їп time to play," if 
allgoes well. But no 
C. D. & X. train is in sight, and the railway 
agent tells your manager that there has been no 
train through on that road that day. 

There is no use waiting around the cold 
station, so you make your way to the principal 
hotel of Centerville, and the conviction grows 
on you that you are going to “lose a night." 
This involves losing your salary for the night, 
as actors seldom are paid when they do not 
work. It also involves the manager's loss of 
his share of the receipts for that night, and he 
has heard that “the house is sold out," in 
Westport. Whenever a company loses a night, 
the house is always sold out. 

As your loss is more personal, I shall dwell 
on that for a moment. Let us say, for con- 
venience in figuring, that you are getting one 
hundred dollars a week, are spending fifty, and 
saving fifty. Assuming that you are playing 
seven performances that week,—six nights and 
a matinée,—you lose a seventh of one hundred 
dollars—about fourteen dollars and a quarter. 

You gather with the others of your company 
around the office stove in the Centerville hotel, 
and your manager gets busy with the long 
distance telephone. Of course the local rail- 
way agent knows nothing; he never does know 
anything. It takes your manager two hours 


in time, and three 
dollars in money, 
to learn that 
none of the 
officers of the 
railway knows 
anything. 

When evening 
comes you have 
a very vague, in- 
definite time in 
this Centerville 
hotel. Your 
habits have been 
broken in upon, and even one night stand 
habits are habits. The women of the company 
gather in the parlor, and sing, one of them play- 
ing on a wheezy melodeon. Yours is a dramatic 
company, and they are bad singers, so you 
flee, or implore them to stop. 

After a blank hour spent in smoking, you 
play cards, write letters, or read. Whatever 
you do, you find it hard to concentrate upon. 
Possibly you repair to a barroom, with some 
of your fellows, and drink beer or play pool. 
There you will find a type familiar—oh, so 
familiar!—the native who is interested in stage 
people. There was a man from this town who 
once played in Thomas Kean’s company, and 
is now in some place the type knows not of. 
This is the basis of the type’s conversation, 
and you soon flee it, too. Finally the manager 
says that blankety, blank-blank he’s going to 
bed, and you go to bed, and can’t sleep. 

Thursday morning there is a train out of 
Centerville at eleven, and you start for South 
Hadley, where you are to play that night. 
Your whole schedule has been disarranged, 
but this causes your manager more trouble 
than it does you. In fact, he has lots of 
troubles which you know nothing about. The 
railway schedule has been disarranged, also, 
and your train drags along, waiting at small 
stations, for orders, and you begin to fear 
that you will lose another night. 

You arrive at 

г 7 ajunction, where 
connection was 

u ү | to have been 
made with an- 
other train, and 
find that you 


у x have three hours 
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thecold tosmoke. 
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You say, “Well, this is Michigan,””—or Wis- 
consin, or whatever State it happens to be,— 
“thank heaven we’ll soon be back in God’s 
country!” 

** God's country” always seems to be some 
place other than that which you are in. I've 
never located it exactly. My only positive 
idea about it is that there are no one night 
stands in it. 

Your connecting train arrives at four o'clock. 
It is only one hundred miles to South Hadlev, 
and if you make it in three hours, you can 
play. 'The train goes rapidly. You are get- 
ting out of the snow. You settle back in your 
seat to read, with peace in your heart. 

The train stops at a crossing, starts, and 
stops again abruptly. After a reasonable 
pause, you look about inquiringly. Nobody 
seems to know why you are not going. Ten 
minutes pass, and a trainman comes through 
and says that a drawhead has been pulled out, 
or that there is something the matter with the 
steam box, and 
it will take three 
hours to fix 
either of these 
things. 

You go out 
and watch the 
repairs, feeling 
another seventh 
slipping away 
from you. Some- 
body asks if any- 
body has a piece 
of string, or a 
hairpin, with 
which to fix the engine, but you do not smile. 

It takes only two hours to remedy the 
trouble, but it looks as though you would not 
get to South Hadley before nine o'clock. How- 
ever, the trainman says that it is all down 
grade from there on, and is a cinch. Your 
manager telegraphs from way stations to the 
manager of the theatre in South Hadley, for 
the house really is sold out there, and he has 
hopes of getting the audience to wait. 

You do reach South Hadley at nine 
o'clock, and find the local manager at the 
station, waiting for your manager, with the 
information that the audience is waiting, This 
audience has been waiting three quarters of 
an hour, and will probably have to wait an 
hour more, as it will take that time for vour 
“working force"—stage earpenter, electrician 
and property man—to get your ''stuff"— 
scenery, properties, and baggage—to the 
theatre, and set the first act. 

You have time to get a bite to eat, but the 
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working force does not. In fact the woes of 
one night stands are doubled for them, as they 
have to see your car-load of stuff and light 
effects placed in the theatre each night be- 
fore the performance, and loaded in the car 
again afterwards. These duties sometimes are 
attended by great hard- 
ships. The actors, how- 
ever, look upon these 
hardships with com- 
placency, saying that the 
“staff,” as the working 
force is often called, is 
under no nervous strain. 

The entire audience in 
South Hadley waits until 
half-past nine for the cur- 
tain to be rung up on your 
performance, the mem- 
bers of the orchestra hav- 
ing played themselvcs 
black in the face, in an 
effort to entertain it. It 
even applauds the actor 
who goes before the cur- 
tain and announces that 
the company has arrived, 
and will appear as soon as 
possible. American 
audiences are surprisingly 
tolerant; I don’t know 
why. The performance 
goes on as usual, except 
for the delay, and you 
earn another night's 
salary. 

The final curtain is very 
late, and when it is rung 
down vou find that a 
friend is waiting for you. 
He had some business in 
South Hadley that day, 
and ‘‘noticing the bills of 
your show,” stopped over 
to see you. 

There is no golden 
mean about your feelings 
for friends that you meet 
in one night stands. You 
are either very glad to see them, or very 
sorry. In this case you are very sorry, your 
friend being a pronounced “bromide.” You 
sit up with him until three o’clock, drinking 
occasional highballs, answering his idiotic 
questions about the company, parrying his 
slyly expressed wishes to meet the leading 
woman,—who has three children,—thinking 
bitterly of your six o’clock jump that morning, 
and wishing that the devil had him. 


"IT EVEN APPLAUDS THE ACTOR WHO GOES 
BEFORE THE CURTAIN AND ANNOUNCES 
THAT THE COMPANY HAS ARRIVED " 
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At six o'clock you are, naturally, very tired, 
and your call is neglected by the hotel people. 
However, you have a friend in the company, 
who thinks of you at the last moment—after 
breakfast. You manage to get to the station, 
and catch the train, just as it is pulling out. 
Youaregreeted with black 
looks from the manager, 
and facetiousness from 
the rest of the company, 
and you get no breakfast 
until noon. 

I have noticed that the 
building of a hotel, or of 
a theatre, seems to carry 
with it the moral obliga- 
tion, on somebody's part, 
to run one or the other. 
Your Friday night town 
is Huntsville, and in it is 
one of those theatres 
which never has paid, but 
which always is open. 
Also, there is always 
something the matter 
with it. 

Your company having 
a New York reputation, 
its coming to Huntsville is 
quite an event, and the 
“opera house" will make 
enough money to tide it 
over several bad weeks. 
The management hap- 
pens, at this time, to be 
in the hands of the town 
druggist. There is a big 
advance sale, at his store, 
and all looks well for 
Huntsville. 

All goes well, too, until 
you get to the theatre, at 
night, and find that there 
is no heat in the dressing 
rooms. You learn, later, 
that there is no heat in 
the theatre; and later, 
that the heating appara- 
tus is out of order, and 
that there will be no heat, that night. 

Here is the situation which the company has 
to face. There is eight hundred dollars in the 
house, and your manager's share is six hundred. 
Not a large amount, but one which he does 
not wish to lose. If you don't play, each mem- 
ber of the company will lose a night's salary. 
Not a pleasant thing to contemplate. The 
local manager will lose two hundred dollars, 
which will nearly break his heart, but this does 
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not enlist your sympathies. And last of all, 
if you do play, the audience will have to sit in 
the bitter cold, for two hours and a half. 

Everybody protests, mostly to the local 
manager, who gets a few impotent oil stoves, 
which, scattered about the gloomy theatre, 
make the cold more evident. 

It is far from a joke to play in a cold theatre. 
To spend over three hours in physical misery, 
with your mind diverted from your wretched- 
ness only for a short time, during the heavier 
scenes of the play, and with the thought that 
you are probably catching a severe cold, which 
may develop into pneumonia. And all this is 
a hundred times worse for the women in the 
company, whose 
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avoid a “broken night jump." Any jump 
during which there is a change of cars is 
known as a “broken jump,” and a broken 
night jump, one can readily understand, is 
rather unpleasant. 

I have been on broken night jumps when it 
was impossible to get a sleeper, and I remember 
one, with a wait of four hours, in some town, 
during which the members of our company 
went to a hotel, and slept, thus making two 
hotel bills in one day. 

As the price of a berth is practically a hotel 
bill, sleeper jumps sometimes force you to pay 
two in one day. If you get to a town at ten 
in the morning, and are leaving after the per- 

formance, you can’t 


changes are harder, 
and whose clothes 
are thinner. 

You may get cold, 
you may get pneu- 
monia, and lose 
several weeks’ work, 
if nothing worse 
happens. But the 
chances are that the 
special providence 
that watches over 
night stand actors 
carries you through 
all right, and at the 
end of the season 
Huntsville is noth- 
ing but a disagree- 
able memory— 
which is apt to ma- 
terialize again dur- 
ing the next season. 

And now you 
have come to Sat- 
urday. As you look 
back at Monday it 
seems a month 
since you were in St. Paul, and vet the time 
has gone rapidly. There are only two advan- 
tages about one night stands—the time passes 
quickly and you save money. 

You are to have a matinée in Readboro, on 
Saturday, so you make a “‘sleeper jump" from 
Huntsville. That is, you take a sleeping car, 
after the performance, and, as the manage- 
ment contracts to pay railway fares only, you 
have to pay for your berth. 

Sleeper jumps vary in time from four to 
thirty-six hours, and in price from one and a 
half to six dollars, and are not popular with 
actors. They are usually made because it is 
impossible otherwise to get to the “next town” 


in time to play, but sometimes are made to 


"YOU MAY GET COLD, YOU MAY GET PNEUMONIA, AND 
LOSE SEVERAL WEEKS' WORK, IF NOTHING 
WORSE HAPPENS” 


very well spend the 
intervening time in 
a hotel office, or in 
your dressing room 
at the theatre; hence 
the two bills. 

I shall not dwell 
on your jump to 
Readboro, but shall 
assume that you ar- 
rive at that “Garden 
Spot of the West,” 
or ‘Queen City," 
or whatever the na- 
tives call the awful 
place, at eleven А.м. 
You go to the best 
hotel, and are told 
that there are no 
rooms. It seems 
that there is a con- 
vention in town. 
“The United Sons 
of the Indignant” 
are having a meet- 
ing which is to last 
three days. 

You may have known about this convention, 
and forgotten it, but, anyway, you go to the 
second best hotel, and then to the third best, 
and find them all full. On the street you meet 
many of your fellow actors, with discouraged 
looks and suit cases, and they tell you that 
there is nothing doing. 

You ruminate bitterly on the fact that 
although actors form a large portion of the 
patronage of first-class hotels, they never are 
shown any consideration. Along comes a 
convention, which .meets once a year, and 
always in a different town, the members of 
which spend very little money, but are wel- 
comed by the average landlord. "Then enter 
the actors, who appear almost every day, and 
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are rather liberal, and they are turned into the 
street. 

The end of all this is, that you go to the 
theatre, at matinée time, homeless and forlorn. 
Matinées in one night stands are bad enough 
at best, and during this one it begins to rain. 
Afterwards you grasp your suit case, and sally 
forth. A friend in the company has found a 
room in a private house, and you go there. 
You are met by a timorous and distrustful 
lady, who finally rents her parlor to you. In 
it there is a maximum of useless furniture and 
art decorations of an intimate nature, and a 
minimum of comfort. 

You go to a restaurant for your dinner, and 
although the meal is not good, you reflect com- 
placently that it is better than the American 
plan supper at the hotel. 

You have had almost your share of troubles 
in your week of one night stands, though you 
have not had all that you could—it would be 
impossible to embody them in one article. So 
you have only one annoyance left. 

Saturday nights are usually bad for business 
in small cities, and on this particular night the 
rain has increased to a downpour, and the 
house is *slim." Furthermore the rain beat- 
ing on the tin roof of the theatre makes it im- 
possible for you to be heard. At first you 
shout your lines, with the desperate, forlorn 
feeling one has when carrying on a conversation 
with a deaf person. Then, realizing that you 
can’t be heard, anyway, you speak as usual, 


and, knowing that the auditors understand 
very little of what is going on, wonder at their 
stupidity in remaining. 

Well, you are back in your parlor, and your 
troubles are over, for a time, as on Sunday you 
will go to Cleveland, where you will be com- 
fortably housed, and among friends. You 
thank heaven that this is so, and hope that 
you will never play night stands again. 

In your earlier days, for a quarter of your 
present salary, you played seasons in which 
week stands were rare exceptions. You have 
“done” as many as fifteen or twenty weeks of 
one night stands in succession. Forgetting 
your former armor of youth and enthusiasm, 
you wonder vaguely how you stood them. 

But in your heart you know that you will 
play more night stands, and that you would 
be very unhappy if you did not. You know 
that this is not because of your wish to express 
yourself through acting, as you much prefer 
doing this in large cities. It is because you 
are cursed with the desire for change, the lust 
for travel, that all humans have in some 
degree, and which is so strong in you that 
you will bear any inconvenience rather than 
forego it. 

You will leave your comfortable home, your 
“long runs," and week stands with alacrity. 
And you will invade the one night stands, bear- 
ing their discomforts and hardships, though not 
without impatience, because you have the 
“wandering foot." 
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HIS ss a revolting article, but it must be printed. The things described are almost 
unbelievable. You must go back to the old Bedlam to find anything so revolting in 
the case of suffering human beings. 

A citizen of Missouri, reading the article, may feel inclined to rise in wrath 
against New York State. iA Pennsylvania man might be prompted to throw stones over the 
border. The curious fact is, however, that the social experts believe New York to be in 
advance of most other States in its almshouse system. Then let the other States look to their 
own! Is it still true, as reported in 1904, that in Missouri almshouses and their inmates are 
farmed out to the lowest bidder? Is it true that in one State a superintendent uses a horse- 
whip to quiet the insane? That an insane woman bas been kept strapped to a bed six years? 
That in another State an insane man has been kept in a stockade, open to the sky, winter and 
summer, with hardly a shred of clothing on him for eleven years? Is it still true that such 
conditions exist throughout the South? That in Pennsylvania not only the feeble-minded, but 
the insane also, are herded in with rational human beings? Let the States look to their own! 

It should be noted, by the way, that since this article was written the almshouse at Hemp- 
stead, L. I., bas burned to the ground, with two missing and half a dozen injured. Most of 
the houses in New York State—crowded with human beings—would burn as quickly and as 
easily. It is pleasant to record that at Hempstead the superintendent and his wife plunged 
into the smoke and flames and helped bear out the sick and feeble. The photographs, taken a 
few days before the fire, have now a curious and tragic interest. THE EDITOR. 


T is easy to say that conditions in the like everything else. Live with it long enough, 
almshouses of the State of New York are and you take it for granted.” 
horrible. But it is all a matter of view- Each county in New York State, with a few 
point. It is all a matter of how human exceptions, has its own house for paupers; a 
beings should treat each other. For the in- local Board of Supervisors controls it; the 
mates in almshouses have been selected from State Board of Charities inspects it. Evidently 
among us—they are men and women, mostly all these officials have gotten “used to it," and 
old—they have the needs, the desires, the frail- ‘take it for granted.” An outsider, however, 
ties that we have. How shall we deal with seeing it for the first time, is apt to use violent 
Шет? | language. For instance, this extract from a 
I asked the old Civil War veteran who is report on the Oneida County Almshouse, made 
Superintendent of the Oneida County Alms- December 1, 1907, by a well-known investi- 


house in Rome, N. Y.: ` gator: 
“How can you stand it in this place?” “If I were to describe my conception of the 
He said: horrors of Hades, I do not believe it could be 


“Well, the first three months I was here I more terrible than what I saw there. There is 
thought Pd go crazy. T told my wife l'drather no attempt at classification or segregation of 
be dead than here. But I got used to it.. It's these poor unfortunate wretches. Many ‘of 
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them should be in regular hospitals, some 
should be in insane asylums, and others, doubt- 
less, should be in prison; but they mingle at 
will. No restraint is placed upon them. If 
perchance they come into possession of a dollar, 
they are at liberty to cross the street to Burke's 
Saloon, where they ‘tank up’ to the limit of 
their capacity. Ordinarily, this should be con- 
demned; but under the circumstances I should 
say it is a great boon to anyone there who has 
the privilege of such an opportunity. These 
wretches, drunk or sober, may wander about 
the city at liberty. 

** When it is too cold for them to be out, as it 
evidently was yesterday, they sit around in vile 
stuffy rooms without the slightest semblance of 
ventilation. The air was positively nauseating. 
This is not exaggeration. Several times I 
started for the door, thinking I was going to 
throw up my breakfast. They smoke their 
villainous pipes and spit wherever they choose. 
The institution is evidently taxed to its capac- 
ity. I was taken up into a dark, dirty attic, 
which was almost filled with filthy beds. I 
cannot imagine tenement-house conditions 
which could be much worse, and if I had the 
power to describe the so-called hospital ward, 
it would positively turn your stomach. There 
are no toilet facilities. The floors about the 
beds are actually spotted and in some places 
coated with refuse; not a window open, and the 
stench was sickening.” 

What is an almshouse? One would naturally 
suppose it to be the last refuge of the old— 
men and women too weak to work, alone in the 
world, homeless, friendless, penniless. One 
would expect to find the almshouse full of 
gentle old people, near death. Such people are 
in the almshouse. They have crept there to 
die. There they wind up their obscure lives, 
their humble destinies. "These are the lonely 
and lowly tragedies of our packed world. But 
they are not alone with one another. I jotted 
down the following list from the Oneida 
County Almshouse register: 

О 


Blind 

Feeble-minded 

Intemperate 

Sick 

Cripple 

Epileptic 

Vagrant 

Lame 

Pregnant 

They are mixed in with one another. The 

decent old, whose only crime is old age and 
misfortune, are herded in with unspeakable 
creatures. Imagine sleeping in a dormitory 
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with babbling idiots, with jerky epileptics, with 
hardened, vicious criminals, and with consump- 
tives. Imagine spending the day and eating 
one’s meals with this strange company. Such 
conditions, to an outsider, are inhuman, in- 
decent and intolerable. 

Let me describe one of these pest-houses—of 
which there are some twenty or thirty in New 
York State. The Oneida County Almshouse 
is situated out in the open country near Rome, 
N. Y. It is a large triple building, the center 
for the Superintendent and his family and help- 
ers, the left wing for men, the right for women. 
It contains 246 men, 87 women. This is the 
usual proportion, 3 males to 1 female. And 
yet, stupidly enough, the women’s side is an 
exact duplicate of the men’s. The building, as 
almost all other such in the State, was put up 
without good judgment. The result is that the 
women have more room than they need, and 
the men are so crowded that the attic is used as 
adormitory. This attic has ceilings sloping to 
the floor and but a few small windows. There 
is bad ventilation and poor light. Yet ninety 
cots are in this place, side by side, head to head, 
foot to foot. Ninety men of all types—the 
clean and the filthy, the sick and the feeble- 
minded, the blind and the halt—sleep here every 
night. There are some things relating to 
cleanliness and sanitation that cannot be put 
down in print, but one can imagine the inde- 
cency and foulness. 

There is no privacy for a decent man. He 
keeps his hat on all day because his head is the 
only safe place for keeping it. The hat will 
disappear if left on his bed. This accounts for 
the fact that each man possesses only what is 
on his back. There is no change of clothes. 
Some of the men, human enough to want to 
have their little private property, stow it be- 
tween the covers of the bed. The ex-city- 
editor of the Utica Press was an inmate because 
of intemperance. When he died his bed was 
found full of newspaper clippings. The bed 
of another man, when searched, revealed a tin 
can with the bait of worms crawling over the 
sheet. It is hard, of course, to keep these cots 
free of vermin, bedbugs and lice. It is hard to 
get 246 men to bathe regularly in the one tub 
at their disposal; and still harder to get them 
to use the showers. Many of them smell vilely. 

When the cold days of autumn come the 
vagrants and tramps, looking for shelter, allow 
themselves to be arrested. They are committed 
to the almshouse. The burden of life is taken 
from their shoulders. They get a warm bed, 
warm housing, poorly prepared food that will 
sustain life, and a paper of tobacco. They 
spend the day in the large living room, playing 
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cards, smoking, chewing, spitting, talking. - 


Then, at times, they go forth on the highway, 
beg money from passersby and get drunk. 
They come back, quarrel and brawl with the 
other inmates, and cover the floors and beds 
with filth. It is against the law to sell liquor 
to an almshouse inmate, but the law is not en- 
forced. Then, when the warm days of spring 
return, and the Superintendent is ready to call 
out all able-bodied inmates to work on the 
farm, the vagrants and tramps disappear. The 
number in winter runs up to 365. In summer 
it dwindles to about 150. Why are not these 
two hundred vagrants in jail or at work? 

Itisa great misfortune to be sick in the alms- 
house. Yet a doctor who investigated the 
Oneida County house, and who is now prac- 
tising in New York, estimates that between 
60 and 75 per cent. of the inmates are in need 
of medical or surgical attention. Out of this 
number a few are so downright ill that they are 
given separate rooms. One woman has con- 
sumption, with but a few weeks more to live. 
Another, formerly a trained nurse, is slowly 
dying of locomotor ataxia, and is a morphine 
fiend. Such people ought to have the best hos- 
pital care. Yet for all the almshouse there is 
only one visiting physician. He receives $400 а 
year, and the job is political. He comes every 
other day. And there is not even one trained 
nurse. There is a "practical nurse," a woman 
who has tended the sick for many years, and a 
couple of assistants. The inmates are left to 
care for each other. The blind man nurses the 
lame, the epileptic tends to the infirm. 

Yet, connected by a passageway with the 
institution, stands a brand-new hospital. It is 
not being used, and for good reasons. About 
two years ago, after years of pressure from out- 
siders, the 49 supervisors of Oneida County 
elected a Committee of Five to report on build- 
ing a hospital. 

'This Committee advised a building costing 
about $80,000, and then without waiting for 
further authority proceeded to build. They 
spent over $200,000. Instead of a hospital for 
50, it is a hospital for 200. ‘The supervisors 
have refused to pay the bills and the District 
Attorney is investigating. One of the Com- 
mittee, Swancott, was mixed up in other graft in 
Utica and has been sentenced to jail for from 3 
to 5 years on a charge of grand larceny. How- 
ever, the doctor quoted above believes that if 
the hospital is used by the county, it will be a 
good investment. He fears, though, that it will 
not be used right, and has no confidence in the 
management. As an almshouse hospital, it is 
a gross absurdity, being nearly as large as the 
almshouse itsclf. 
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In the mcantime, several hundred human 
beings are in the hands of a physician of whom 
the State Inspectors made the following report, 
January, 1908: 

“It does not appear that this physician gives 
any attention to the sanitary condition of the 
rooms, nor to the segregation of patients afflicted 
with tuberculosis or erysipelas from other in- 
mates. Apparently he gives no direction as to 
needed improvements in the general care of the 
sick, except to prescribe remedies for the par- 
ticular cases called to his attention. He per- 
mits the attendant to distribute morphine with- | 
out prescription to habitual users of the drug, 
a month’s supply at a time, in quarter and 
eighth grain doses, a few of which if misplaced 
and taken by one not accustomed to its use 
would cause death, etc. . . . He says he 
has no equipment for determining whether a 
suspected case is tubercular or not. . . . 
The inmates have more confidence in their at- 
tendants than they have in him, and some of 
them say, ‘The doctor doesn’t believe in doc- 
toring old, worn-out people. He says they don’t 
need medicine. It will get their stomachs 
out of order. ‘Yes, he came to see me once 
when I was sick, but if it hadn't been for the 
nurse I guess I wouldn't be here now? . . . 
It appears that many of the inmates use pro- 
prietary medicines at their own discretion. The 
officers of the almshouse, however, express 
great confidence in the physician’s ability, but, 
while he may be conscientious, he is without 
the broad humanity, knowledge and energy 
necessary to bring up the medical care of the 
almshouse to the point of real efficiency.” 

Many of the almshouses have not even the 
promise of a hospital. Last October Commis- 
sioner Joseph C. Baldwin, Jr., of the State 
Board of Charities, investigated conditions at 
the Dutchess County almshouse. Out of the 
100 inmates, there were 42 deaths in 14 months. 
He writes: 

“On the day I visited the almshouse there 
were four inmates in what seemed a helpless 
and hopeless condition lying on their beds, re- 
ceiving only such casual attention as could be 
rendered by the keeper and his wife at times 
when they were not busy with their other multi- 
tudinous duties. 

“The Superintendent, though living on the 
grounds, rarely visits or gives any attention to 


.the institution. The position of County Super- 


intendent of the Poor, at least in Dutchess 
County, is regarded as a political plum, and 
the wretched inmates, should thev fall ill, are 
left in a most pitiable state of neglect. The 
record of deaths as shown by our inspector’s re- 
port is appalling, and it is my opinion that an 
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investigation should be: at once instigated, 
either by the committee on almshouses of this 
board or by the District Attorney of the county. 

“That the Board of Supervisors of Dutchess 
County should give. so little attention to their 
county almshouse is to me inexplicable and 
calls for the severest condemnation.” 

It seems unbelievable, but in the Oneida 
County Almshouse 4 men have died of cancer. 
The last one sat in the crowded living room the 
past year, the whole side of his face eaten away, 
a horrible spectacle. His cheek, chin, nose 
and eye were half gone, and the smell of de- 
caying flesh filled the room. 

But most amazing of all is the experience 
of John A. Kingsbury, who is heading the 
State campaign against tuberculosis. In May, 
1898, he visited the Cayuga County Almshouse 
in company with Dr. H. D. Pease, Director of 
the State Hygienic Laboratory, and C. W. 
Fetherol. 'The following is from the Auburn 
Citizen of Monday, May 18, 1908: 

“Mr. Kingsbury showed Superintendent 
Andrew Trimble his credentials and asked to 
see those inmates who happened to be suffering 
from tuberculosis. 

** Mr. Trimble stated that so far as he knew 
there was only one of these unfortunates, and 
he showed the party a small hut one hundred 
yards away from the main building, where the 
consumptive patient was located. They went 
down to the place and found a man of forty- 
two years dying of consumption. According to 
Mr. Kingsbury, he lay on a cot alone. Near 
him stood an ash barrel with ashes, into which 
he was supposed to expectorate, the ashes being 
subsequently buried. 'The man said 


he was: forty-two years of age and had been ill 
since January. His voice was feeble and he 
was in a wretched physical state. Noticing a 
large quantity. of sputum on the floor near the 
cot, Mr. Kingsbury remarked to the man: 
“Му good man;‘don’t you know it is very un- 
sanitary to spit on the floor like that? Why 
don't you use this ash can?’ 

“The patient nodded affirmatively that he 
knew he should spit into the can, but he said he 
was not strong enough to raise himself suf- 
ficiently to reach the can. Had he had proper 
treatment he would have been supplied with 
gauze cloths. While the visitors were looking 
over the place, the unfortunate man had a 
coughing spell and, somewhat ashamed of his 
previous though innocent disregard of sanitary 
rules, gathered together every ounce of his 
strength, raised himself on his cot, and with 
great effort managed to spit into the ash can. 
Then he dropped back on his cot with a heavy 
sigh and lay exhausted. He had not been 
shaved apparently in several weeks, and this 
fact, together with the emaciated condition of 
his body made a picture of wretched- 
ness impossible to conceive in our twenticth- 
century civilization. 

“The man told the visitors that he had been 
a hard-working man until consumption had 
taken hold of him. The visitors returned to 
the main building, where they learned that one 
of the inmates had been detailed to act as nurse 
of the consumptive, but that he refused to re- 
main in constant attendance because, ‘It was 
too cold there.’ | 

“Returning to Auburn, the trio decided that 
such awful conditions deserved to be exposed 
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to the citizens of this county, and they there- 
fore made arrangements with Photographer 
Catton to visit the place and to obtain photo- 
graphs of the conditions. 

* Yesterday morning, the trio, accompanie d 
by Photographer Catton, went out to the insti- 
tution. On arriving there they asked about 
the condition of the consumptive. 

* Oh, I guess he is still alive,’ said the Super- 
intendent, and the party went to the little iso- 
lated place to see the man. Mr. Kingsbury 
went in advance and called the man's name. 
As the man did not answer, Mr. Kingsbury 
touched him. The man was dead.” 

The photograph is published herewith and 
speaks for itself. 

At Hempstead, L. I., where there are 50 in- 
mates, of whom 6 are women, I found half a 
dozen consumptives living right in with the 
others. One miserable old fellow was sitting 
alone in the cellar before the furnace, trving to 
keep warm. I was told that recently a con- 
sumptive was committed to the house so far 
gone that he died two days later. No reason 
was given why a man so utterly sick was housed 
with vagrants, idiots and the old, instead of 
going to a hospital. 

At Eastview, Westchester County, there are 
two hospitals—one for consumptives. And 
yet even here there is strange mismanagement. 
The visiting physician,a Dr. Russell, comes but 
seldom to the hospital. The actual work is in 
the hands of two young men who have just 
graduated from the medical college. The best 
physicians of Westchester County have offered 
their services free of charge. Their ofjer has 
been refused. Recently an inspection com- 
mittee found a woman with a hurt hip who 
had been in the house a whole year without 
treatment. The doctors knew nothing of the 
case. 

The Westchester buildings, too, are note- 
worthy. The old main building from time to 
time has had a wing added to it, each wing of 
a different type, and so inadequate that every 
inch of hall-space is taken up by cots. The 
only meeting room for the men is in a cellar, 
with tiny prison-windows. Here 150 men con- 
gregate, so closely packed that in order to play 
cards they have to use wooden horses instead 
of tables, and the overflow sits about in the 
dampness and foul smell of the adjoining wash- 
room. А pretense is made here of setting able- 
bodied men to work. I saw some twenty of 
them breaking stones, chewing, spitting, chat- 
ting, and now and then gently hitting a bit of 
rock. However, at Westchester, new build- 
ings are in course of construction—large dor- 
mitories, cheerless, unhomelike, where all the 
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errors of wholesale charity are being repeated. 
And, although the almshouse population has 
actually decreased in the last 3o years, the new 
buildings have space for 7oo people. The 
present number at Westchester is about доо. 

But examples could be multiplied indef- 
nitely. For instance, the house at Lockport, 
Niagara County, an old stone building with 11o 
inmates. Kerosene lamps are still used there, 
89 of them—a constant source of danger in the 
hands of the old. The entire interior is rotting 
away, and there are actually holes in the floor, 
the cause r—of a small 
fire in 1908. The halls and ceilings are old 
and crumbling; the stairs are narrow and steep; 
there are no bathing facilities for the women, 
who are forced to use pails. J quote from the 
State Inspector's report: 

** Water is hauled to the almshouse in barrels 
in the dry season and is used so sparingly that 
it is insufficient to flush the drain pipes, so that 
for several months the sewerage remains de- 
caying in the pipes and forming deadly gases 
which are ready to work back into the house 
through any imperfect traps in the plumbing." 

Among those in the almshouse are: 

5 blind 

2 deaf mutes 

9 feeble-minded 
2 epileptics 

I insane 

There is a frame building used as a hospital. 
It contains 31 patients. The report is as 
follows: 

“There is an operating table and some in- 
struments, but no sterilizer. There are five 
septic and contagious cases, two cancer pa- 
tients, one syphilitic, one patient with tuber- 
cular sores, and one case with running abdom- 
inal sores, the stench of which is fearful. A 
pavilion for the isolation of such cases is a 
necessity." 

Possibly it may now be understood what an 
almshouse is. It is the last refuge of the old; 
it is the winter hotel of the vagrant; it is the 
pest-house for the sick; the asylum for the 
feeble-minded—it is, in short, the county's con- 
venient dumping ground. Here the Charities 
Commissioner, the Overseer of the Poor and 
the magistrate commit the dependent, the de- 
fective and the delinquent. They are all 
cooped up together and allowed to work out 
their own destinies. One finds in the woman's 
living room a spectacle of horror and poignant 
sadness. Here is a woman of ninety, like a 
child of three, doubled up in a little rocking 
chair, singing wildlv. Another woman sits by 
whose nose is half eaten away by syphilis. 
Next to her sits a degenerate who escapes from 
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the institution for a carouse whenever she can. 
Another, three feet high, in a wheel-chair, 
twitches and jerks with chorea. Another rocks 
to and fro, babbling incoherent fragments. An- 
other has an ulcer wrapped in dirty bandages. 
And yet among such people some quiet old 
woman who is patiently waiting for death must 
spend her days. At night she sleeps in the com- 
mon dormitory with these deformed or degen- 
erate human. beings. 

The almshouses of New York are bad 
enough, but New York is considered the best 
State in this respect. An investigation in Mis- 
souri in 1904 disclosed the fact that the insane 
were housed in sheds without heat or light, and 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey there is even 
a worse mixing in of the criminal and the sick 
with the innocent and the well. 

Who is responsible? This is an age that 
prides itself on its social work. We have won- 
derful hospitals, we have new methods of 
dealing with criminals, we have model re- 
formatories, tenement-house reform, civic move- 
ments, tuberculosis campaigns. Who, in the 
face of our new science and our new social 
ideals, is responsible for the almshouses ? 

The man directly in charge is the keeper. 
The job is political, the man elected. It is 
quite natural that his main qualification for 
office should be his “pull” rather than his 
character and training. "The keeper at Oneida 
is an ex-Civil War veteran, kindly and ignorant; 


at Westchester, the ex-keeper of Sing Sing 
prison; at Hempstead, the ex-keeper oj the 
cemetery. Asarulethe man is a farmer. Now, 
it is good to know that these keepers are usually 
simple and kindly men; but where kindliness 
is linked with inexperience and ignorance the 
results can hardly be good. In addition, these 
keepers will tell you that they have not 
enough help. They are kept busy merely 
keeping the place up, and cannot inaugurate 
improvements. 

These keepers are under the direct control of 
the County Board of Supervisors. This Board 
raises and spends the money, inspects and 
governs the house. But as these men are 
usually local farmers, thev too are without 
training or experience. 

They, in turn, are subject to the inspection 
and criticism of the State Board of Charities. 
'This Board could get a court order to compel 
county authorities to change conditions, but 
while they are severe enough in their criticisms 
and searching in their inspections, conditions 
go on with but slight modification. 

What is needed is a vital change in the 
system. 

First, put the almshouses in charge of the 
State. Centralize the control and the respon- 
sibility. Our State Institutions are all modern 
—the buildings are fitted to their purpose, the 
Superintendents are trained — and are run 
on economic, human and scientific principles. 
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It is estimated that the insane receive fifty times 
the amount and quality of care given to the 
almshouse inmates, and this at a less per capita 
expense. Under the State, the best experts 
could be secured and could be held responsible. 

Second, drain the almshouses of all inmates 
not properly there. Put vagrants in jail, 
idiots in asylums for the feeble-minded, the 
sick in hospitals. If this were done, instead 
of so houses in the State, a dozen would be 
sufficient. This would mean economy and a 
concentration of enlightened effort. 

Third, make the position of keeper a civil 
service job. Put in charge a trained man. 
For instance, the Woman's Reformatory at 
Bedford, Westchester County, is in charge of 
Miss Davis, a doctor of philosophy and an ex- 
pert on dietetics. She has with her a resident 
woman physician and a staff of teachers. Or 
the Girls’ Reformatory at Hudson, in charge of 
Dr. Hortense B. Bruce, a physician. Under 
such enlightened supervision, there is apt to be 
good housing, good food, good clothing, good 
care. 

Fourth, do some constructive work with the 
inmates to make their lives worth while. This 
experiment has already been tried with great 
success by the Committee on Employment of 
Infirm of the State Charities Aid Association 
of New York. 

It was begun in 1893 at the City Hospital 
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under Miss Rosalie Butler and has since been 
greatly extended. І quote a part of their very 
interesting report: 

“It is particularly to the more helpless class 
of crippled, infirm, and blind inmates that we 
send a teacher who goes several times a week 
to the City Homes on Blackwell's Island and at 
Flatbush and to the City Hospital. The teacher 
begins her íriendship with the inmates by 
learning their tastes and wishes in the line of 
work, and then gives them some suitable em- 
ployment which will interest them, if necessary 
advancing them the materials required, for 
which they pay from the proceeds of the sale of 
the articles that they make. The aim of the 
teacher is to show the workers how to make 
articles of attractive design and of practical 
usefulness and the results obtained by many 
are excellent. 'They make baskets and mats 
of гаћа and other materials, attractive bead- 
work chains, illuminated cards, shawls, aprons, 
rugs, hammocks, belts, screens and many other 
useful and ornamental articles. 

“The work that they have completed we 
sell for their benefit. The small sums of 


money that they earn usually go to buy little 
articles of comfort, food, or clothing, which 
often are generously given away to their more 
helpless companions. 


Sometimes their money 
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is saved toward entering some private Home, 
or to help a relative in trouble. 

“They appreciate greatly their chance to 
work and earn a little money, always pitifully 
little. Many of them write us most grateful 
letters, and they all have a far more cheerful 
view of life and a friendlier spirit of comrade- 
ship than they had in those early days of 
Ward L when each inmate sat in gloomy 
silence. 

" Here are a few examples taken from our 
teacher's report to illustrate what is done. 

“Е is a boy of twenty, whose spine is 
hopelessly injured. He cannot support his body 
at all, but lies on his bed resting on his elbows. 
In this position he has learned to knit wristlets 
and shawls, for which he finds a ready sale 
among the visitors. In the summer he lies flat 
on the grass and knits. 

Е has locomotor ataxia, and is badly 
crippled. Our teacher asked one of our more 
experienced pupils to teach him how to knit, and 
now after several months of practice he makes 
fine white shawls which are ordered in advance 
by many people. 

“үү is a crippled bead-worker, who re- 


ports after a few months’ absence a story of self- 
support during the summer from the sale of the 
bead-work which the teacher taught him to 
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make. His bead chains were enough of a 
novelty to give him success. He said he lived 
comfortably on sixty cents a day. 

“р spent the summer at Coney Island 
peddling baskets which we taught him to make; 
he was not so successful, but managed to sup- 
port himself until his return this fall. 

“Work in the male blind ward of the Home 
for the Aged and Infirm on Blackwell’s Island 
is progressing. Three blind men have learned 
to cane chairs, after long and patient efforts, 
and one of them hopes to make a living at chair 
caning. A fourth has learned to make baskets. 
In spite of the difficulty in teaching adult blind 
and the necessary slowness of the work we see 
already in this ward encouraging results of 
perseverance. 

“Another blind man secured a small news- 
stand at the door of a restaurant, and is now 
successfully supporting himself. 

* Wehavelately introduced light employment 
for the patients in one of the wards of the City 
Hospital, at the suggestion of a visiting doctor, 
who was anxious to try the curative effects of 
work upon the paralyzed women there. Since 
our teacher began with them last spring she re- 
ports several cases of improved physical con- 
dition, women with stiff and twisted hands 
having learned to crochet, and gradually to use 
all of their muscles. One of them is now regu- 
larly emploved as nurses! messenger, and goes 
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up and down stairs quite readily. They are 
all delighted to have something to do, and are 
at work on the shawls which the Island Mission 
gives to each inmate at Christmas." 

There is no reason why the inmates of alms- 
houses should not be similarly employed. 

Fifth, and finally, install the cottage system 
of buildings. That is, a number of small con- 
nected buildings, instead of one large building, 
with separate rooms for inmates instead of dor- 
mitories. This will make for privacy and de- 
cency and happiness, and friends or like-minded 
inmates may be housed together. 

For instance, at Castleton Corners, Staten 
Island, when Homer Folks was Charity Com- 
missioner of New York City in 1901-2, three 
large cottages were built—two for single women, 
the third for old married couples. Undoubt- 
edly the inmates of these houses are the hap- 


piest in the State—the old couples ending their 
lives together in peace and security. It must 
be added, however, that the present Com- 
missioner has seen fit to go back to the dormi- 
tory plan, and the eight new buildings being 
erected are of that type. The cottage system ob- 
tains in two or three other counties in the State. 

This then, in short, is the plan—many fea- 
tures of which have been urged by the State 
Board of Charities and the State Charities Aid 
Association for several years: Put the alms- 
houses in charge of the State; drain them of 
improper inmates; put trained men at the 
head; do constructive work with the inmates 
and house them in cottages. This is modern, 
scientific, economical and humane, and only 
under such a plan may our almshouses be a 
fit refuge for those of us too old to work, with- 
out friends and without money. 
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IVE and an eighth ounces of rubber and 
yarn, wound into a perfect sphere nine 
and one quarter inches in circumfer- 
ence and covered with selected horse- 

hide stitched in figure eight pattern, in the 
hands of certain men will make the law of 
gravitation look as if it had been declared 
unconstitutional. Under guiding pressure 
of fingers, the sphere will shoot to right, dart 
to left, jump upward or lose speed suddenly, 
revolve with the rapidity of an electric motor, 
float without revolution, travel on straight 
lines forty feet, then dart sideways and perform 
aérial gymnastics, doing almost everything the 
teacher of physics used to tell us could not 
be done. 

There are wonders performed by pitchers 
of which neither the “fan” who yells himself 
hoarse because O’Brien missed Sweeney’s fast 
one, nor a mathematician who calculates the 
trajectory of a missile propelled at an initial 
velocity of two hundred and seventy feet per 
second, with an air surface of given area, ever 
dreams. All the fan cares for is: ‘‘ Wow—he 
missed that one a block!" but the mathema- 
tician, with his knowledge of air pressure, 
frictions, aéretics, and dynamics, would be in- 
terested in learning that the pitcher actually 
changes the air surface of every ball he throws, 
alters the atmospheric pressure and adjusts it 
to any part of the ball to suit himself. 

But the pitcher doesn't know or care any- 
thing about aéretics or trajectories. His ob- 
ject is to “put something on his fast one" and 
if he gets ‘‘something on it," he does not in- 
quire deeply why the ball, when pitched with 
his hand two feet from his shoulder and six 


feet four inches from the ground, angled to a 
point fifty-six feet in front of him and four fcet 
two inches from the ground, jumped two inches 
upward and swerved suddenly toward the 
batter. 

Pitchers use, as a general rule, two kinds of 
pitches, which they designate as the ‘‘fast one” 
and ‘‘the curve." These are used by all, and 
upon the speed of the fast ball. and the sharp- 
ness of the curve the success of the pitcher 
usually depends. But there are more var- 
leties of fast balls and more different kinds of 
curves than there are shades of green. The 
majority of pitchers, when they start their 
careers, have only speed and a curve, possibly 
a half-trained slow ball. They usually are 
successful for a few games, after which not one 
in a hundred is successful until, by experience, 
he has added to his pitching repertoire. 

There is only one kind of a ball that no 
pitcher can throw, and that is a “straight ” ball 
(this regardless of their classification of the 
“fast one” as a "straight ball"). They can 
make it curve in any direction, even slightly up- 
ward in defiance of gravitation, or prevent it 
from revolving, but not one of them can make 
it go straight. 

'The fast ball is sheer speed and its success 
depends entirely upon the velocity it attains. 
It is pitched with the sphere grasped with two 
fingers and the thumb and is thrown with the 
full force of the body and arm behind it, either 
underhand or overhand, the ball going as 
straight toward the plate as it is possible to 
make it go, after leaving the fingers over the 
tips. Pitched directly overhand, leaving the 
finger tips with the fingers on top and with 
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the thumb under, the ball goes as straight to the 
plate as it can be made to do in any way, the 
angle and speed alone preventing the batter 
from hitting it hard. If the course of the ball 
from the hand to the plate is the natural angle, 
it is called “һе 
groove ball,” as 
it follows the 
most natural 
lines, and when 
the ball comes 
“im the groove" 
a long hit usually 
results. Pitched 
with the hand 
held sideways, 
the ball, taking 
friction from the 
finger tips, 
swerves slightly 
from its course 
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ball, the palm ball, the high floater, the fast 
fader, the thumb jump, the cross fire, and to 
tell how those things are done it is necessary 
to tell who does them and how. 

Among the fast ball pitchers two stand out 
above all others: 
Cy (Denton) 
Young, the giant 
veteran of the 
Cleveland club, 
who also was 
a curve ball 
pitcher, and 
“Kid” Nichols, 
who pitched 
Boston into 
three champion- 
ships. Thesetwo 
men, both of 
whom lasted gen- 
erations beyond 


and breaks in 
toward the right 
handed batter 
and away from 
the left handed 
one. If the ball 
is gripped tightly with the finger tips at the 
moment it is released from the hand, it takes 
an eccentric jump just before passing the 
batter, darting in the direction in which the 
pressure of the finger tips was applied, and the 
distance it breaks from thz direct line is in 
exact ratio to the amount of pressure applied 
by the finger tips. 

There was one pitcher, many years ago, 
named Tom “Toad” Ramsey, a left hander, 
who could ‘‘put more on his fast one” perhaps 
than any man who ever pitched. The secret 
of his astounding curves was all in his fingers. 
Ramsey had been a bricklayer, and in gripping 
bricks to break them with a trowel he had ac- 
quired immense strength in his left hand. The 
pressure of the fingers and thumb was tremen- 
dous, and it was the secret of his curve and 
his fast ball which seemed to jump three 
inches upward. 

The curve is a ball held in exactly the same 
way the fast one is, but released from the hand 
over the side of the first finger. The curve or 
shoot depends upon the manner in which the 
ball is gripped in the fingers at the instant of 
release, upon ,the way in which the wrist is 
turned, and upon the amount of power applied 
by the pitcher. 

These are the elementary principles of 
pitching, the beginning of the wonders. After 
them are the slow ball, the change of pace, the 
fadeaway, the knuckle ball, the hook, the spit 


fast ball pitcher. 


CY YOUNG 


The veteran of the Cleveland Club, who was a preéminent 
The photograph is enlarged to show how 
the ball is released over the finger tips, which have applied the 
necessary friction to make it break when passing the batter 


the average term 
of pitchers, de- 
pended.for their 
greatest success 
upon high, 
“straight” balls, 
and they pitched alike, with the ball thrown 
directly overhand most of the time. At the 
instant they released the ball each gripped 
it tightly with the finger tips, clenching the 
butt of the thumb and the inside part of the 
thumb knuckle against the ball and putting 
all the power of the body and arm behind 
the pitch. This made the ball, taking nat- 
ural revolutions, “jump” as it approached 
the plate. The batter either swung his bat 
under the ball or struck the underside of the 
flying sphere, hitting it into the air, a consum- 
mation most devoutly desired by all pitchers. 
Of course Young, Nichols and all the other fast 
ball pitchers also pitched curves (Young's 
curve being especially sharp and fast), and 
**mixed them up" with slow balls, for speed 
alone, no matter how great, cannot long be 
effective. 

'The curve pitchers (that is, pitchers who 
depend for their greatest effectiveness upon 
curves) are a host, and every one of them has 
a different kind, or rather species of curve: 
faster, slower, sharper, yet all unlike each 
other in appearance, at least to the batter. 
The first curves discovered were of the variety 
now known as the “barrel hoop” or ‘round 
house.” It was a slow, twisting curve, pitched 
underhand with the hand swung-low, almost 
to the knee, and with the fingers downward and 
the wrist held almost at right angles with the 
arm. As the arm swung the wrist was jerked 
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sharply, the result being that the ball, sliding 
off the first finger, revolved from right to left, 
the air pressure on one side of the sphere and 
the vacuum created by the rotary motion on 
the other com- 
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team who batted against Overall in the World’s 
Championship series of 1908 will acknowledge 
that Brown is better. In the game that Over- 
all pitched, the final one of the series, his curve 

broke in such as- 


pelling the sphere 
to curve in a 
slow, wide arc. 
Later the curve 
was developed 
and educated in- 
to those wonder- 
ful parabolas 
described by the 
balls pitched by 
Donovan of 
Detroit, Joss 
of Cleveland, 
Brown, Overall, 
and Reulbach of 
Chicago, Adams 
of Pittsburgh, 
Ferguson, Feine, 
Camnitz, Willis, 
Wiltse, and 
others. 

Beyond doubt 
Mordecai Brown's **hook " curve is the highest 
development of the fast overhand ball which 
curves down and out, as all good curves do. 
Brown has but two entire fingers on his right 
hand and only fractions of the others. His 
first finger is cut off short and the middle 
finger is wrecked so that the first joint turns 
almost at right angles toward his thumb. 
Perhaps this mutilated hand is the secret of his 
marvelous curves. Brown pitches the “hook” 
overhand, releasing the ball at graduated 
points after the hand passes the line of the cen- 
ter of the body in swinging. Upon the point 
at which the ball is released by the fingers, the 
place of the “break ” depends, and Brown can, 
by regulating the point of release, make it 
either describe a wide, fast arc, or, after travel- 
ing fifty feet, break suddenly at a sharp angle 
from its original course. If the batter retires 
to the back of the batter’s box, Brown, by re- 
leasing the ball a flash sooner, can make it 
break in front of the batter, almost over the 
plate. If the batter moves to the front of the 
box to meet the curve before it breaks, a sudden 
jerk of the pitcher’s wrist makes the ball break 
several feet in front of the plate. He controls 
the point of the break or curve at will, except 
when the ball slips, as it sometimes will do 
even with the greatest of pitchers. Most 
players who faced him in duels between batter 
and pitcher concede Brown’s curve to be the 
greatest of all, but no member of the Detroit 


“ THREE-FINGERED ” BROWN 


Of the Chicago Cubs, generally considered the greatest of all 
curve pitchers, whose mutilated hand is supposed to be the 
secret of his marvelous curves 


т” tonishing manner 
as to surprise 
even himself. 
Overall pitches 
his curve with a 
wide, sweeping, 
overhand swing, 
releasing the ball 
over the side of 
his index finger 
just as his hand 
turns downward. 

Adams, the 
young Pittsburgh 
pitcher who 
stepped intofame 
in the World's 
Championship 
series last fall, is 
a curve pitcher 
almost exclu- 
sively, and his 
curve, both fast and slow, is one of the dead- 
liest known to the profession. The great 
effectiveness of his curves is that the fast and 
the slow ones are pitched with much the same 
motion, and that the ball breaks low at all 
times. That Adams stepped into fame is 
due to the wisdom of Fred Clarke. The day 
that the National League season closed at 
Chicago I asked Clarke concerning his 
pitchers. "The pitching staff of the Pittsburgh 
team did not look promising against Detroit, 
because they were of the style which the 
“Tigers” bat freely. 

* Who'll you start with?” I asked. 

* Vic—I guess," responded Clarke, grinning. 

** Guess again—he won't last out the game." 

* Well—I guess I'll start my curve at them," 
he laughed. 

* Dangerous work opening a series with a 
youngster.” 

*He's been through the fire this summer. 
He'll do," added Clarke. 

Adams did do. His curve stopped Detroit, 
even though in his first two games he pitched 
badly at times. Success, however, begot con- 
fidence and in the final game of the series, in- 
spired by confidence, he mowed them down 
with his slow and fast curves, always just in- 
side or just outside the plate and monotonously 
low. 

But speed and curves alone do not win, and 
pitchers, many baseball generations ago, dis- 
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covered that the two varieties were not enough 
of an assortment to puzzle batters long. The 
batters guessed correctly too many times 
whether the ball would be curved or fast and 
often detected from the position of the pitcher’s 
hand that a curve was coming, even before it 
was pitched. With this necessity for a greater 
assortment came the slow ball, one of the 
paradoxes of the 
game. The difficulty 
was to pitch with full 
force and with the 
exact motion used in 
pitching a fast ball 
and yet make the ball 
travel slowly. It was 
discovered that, if the 
ball be held far back 
in the palm of the 
hand with the little 
finger and thumb 
clinched on opposite 
sides of it or with the 
third finger on one 
side and the thumb 
on the other, and the 
other fingers held so 
as not to touch the 
ball at all, except at 
their bases, the result 
could be attained. 
Held that way, and 
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and the more rapid the revolution of the sphere 
the smaller it appears. ‘The slow ball which 
floats on the air “еа” looks as “ір as a bal- 
loon,” as everyone in the bleachers remarks, 
and it does not deceive the eye. In fact, if 
slow balls of that variety are pitched three or 
four times in succession, they look so large that 
any amateur, knowing they are being pitched, 
can hit them out of 
the lot. Successful 
use of that kind of a 
pitched ball consists 
entirely in surprising 
the batter, fooling 
him when he expects 
something else. The 
batter may miss the 
ball a foot or poke 
up a weak fly, yet his 
eve was not deceived. 
He saw the ball per- 
fectly, but was off 
balance and could not 
get ready to hit it. 
The discovery of 
another kind of slow 
ball,and the most suc- 
cessful pitched ball 
ever used, arose from 
the fact that to de- 
ceive the eye the ball 
must be made to ap- 


with the arm swung 
at full speed and 
force, the finger and 
thumb gripping the 
ball tightly at the in- 
stant of release, the 
result is peculiar. Instead of starting to re- 
volve and going fast, the ball wabbles from 
side to side, scarcely turning over and float- 
ing on the air, allowing the atmospheric pres- 
sure to strike the forward side with no revo- 
lution to lessen the friction, The effect is 
that the air pressure stops the ball; it loses 
speed rapidly and drops quickly toward the 
earth after expending its force. Oddly it com- 
mences to revolve with extreme rapidity on 
losing its forward pressure, and the revolution 
aids its shoot in the natural direction. The 
harder the ball is thrown and the tighter the 
finger pressure at the instant of release, the 
more sharply the ball drops. Expert after ex- 
pert developed the slow ball until its perfection 
was reached in the hands of Brown, Frank 
Sparks, “Оос” White and Bender. 

The peculiar thing about pitching is this: 
a ball which revolves in the air appears much 
smaller to the eye than one that fails to revolve, 


ED REULBACH 


Who is the one man in baseball who appears to be 

able to pitch any kind of ball ever invented. Тһе 

photograph shows the position of his hand when he 
is about to deliver an underhand curve 


pear small and that 
revolution, and rapid 
revolution at that, was 
necessary to deceive 
the eye into the idea 
of smallness and 
speed when the ball came slowly. ‘‘Hoss” 
Radbourne, working on that theory, began 
to develop a slow ball that revolved rapidly. 
He was then pitching for Providence, and 
kept practising until he found his slow ball. 
He had been a good pitcher before that, 
and after his discovery he became one of the 
greatest the world has ever known. No one 
could understand his success, yet his discovery 
was simple. He found that, if he held the 
ball exactly as if pitching a fast ball, with the 
thumb on one side and the two fingers on 
the other, and at the moment of releasing it 
from his hand clinched the thumb and finger 
tips tightly into the seams of the ball and at the 
same time jerked backward with the hand, 
the ball not only would travel in an almost 
straight line, but revolve with great speed, and 
yet move slowly. The revolution, which was 
the reverse of the natural twist, helped the ball 
to hold its straight course. It lost its speed 
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quickly after exhausting this reverse revolution 
and dropped rapidly toward the ground, at a 
The secret of this 


point in front of the batter. 
discovery Radbourne im- 
parted to Clark Griffith, 
now manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Club, and for years 
after the passing of Rad- 
bourne, Griffith was one of 
the premier pitchers of the 
country, holding practi- 
cally a monopoly on the 
slow ball and using it with 
wonderful effect. 

But the ultimate and 
greatest development of 
the slow ball was left for 
Mathewson of New York, 
in whose hands it became 
the most effective slow 
ball ever used—the*fade- 
away" which is but a de- 
velopment and improve- 
ment upon the styleof Rad- 
bourne and Griffith and a 
ball which almost all the 
pitchers of the country are 
striving to imitate. There are very few, how- 
ever, who have attained any degree of success. 

Yet before Mathewson learned the trick of 
pitching his **fader," there was one man who 
pitched the same ball in even more wonderful 
style. He was Virgil Garvin, now dead, and 
if he had possessed baseball intelligence enough 
to use other balls to “mix with it,” he probably 
would have been another Mathewson. Garvin 
was a tall, slender young 
Texan with extremely long 
fingers and he pitched the 
ball with the middle finger 
lapped over the index 
finger, turning his hand 
almost upside down, al- 
lowing the ball to slip 
over the sides and ends of 
the first two and between 
the second and third fin- 
gers. As hereleased the 
ball from his hand he 
jerked it sharply back- 
ward. The result was 
that the ball appeared to 
be moving with great 
speed. As it came near 
the batter the ball seemed 
to hesitate in the air and 
then suddenly curve down 
and in, just as a left 


Of the Toledo 
hander’s slow curve does. 


“BILL” DONOVAN 


Of the Detroit Tigers, jerking backward 
as he releases his. break ball 


“YIP”? OWEN 


American Association, 
winding up for a fast curve 
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The ball was a freak. Garvin did not under- 
stand its full worth and it remained for Mathew- 
son to develop and use it intelligently. He 
achieved the fadeaway by 
holding the ball precisely 
as Griffith held his slow 
one, as if for a fast out- 
curve, and by releasing it 
over the side of the middle 
finger. By the sharp hold- 
ing pressure at the moment 
of release, he put *' reverse 
English " on the ball, caus- 
ing it to revolve rapidly up 
to a point where it sud- 
denly lost force and 
dropped, rather than 
curved, down and in to- 
ward theright handed bat- 
ter and away from the left 
handed one. Not content 
with that achievement, 
Mathewson trained the 
ball so that, by jerking or 
turning his wrist sharply 
at the instant he let go 
of it, he could make it 
"fade" either way and, even more, could 
regulate its speed at will. 

'The fadeaway operates exactly on the same 
principle as a billiard ball struck low can be . 
“drawn.” When the “draw English" begins 
to take effect upon the ball it attempts to return 
to the pitcher, and if the friction surface was 
solid instead of air, it would do so. 

Mathewson, when he first came from college, 
was a great pitcher, one of 
the few who*'made good " 
from the start. Hehada 
fast curve ball and great 
speed, with a “jump” to 
his fast ball. As his arm 
lost its strength and his 
speed and curve lost their 
keenness, he seemed to be 
retrograding, and the 
students of the game pre- 
dicted he would not last 
many more seasons. 1п- 
stead, the discovery of his 
fadeaway made him, even 
without the great speed he 
once possessed, a better 
pitcher than ever and has 
kept him at the top of the 
profession for years. As 
one veteran expressed it: 
“ He pitches with his brain 
instead of his arm now." 
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ag SE MS 
“ADDIE” JOSS 


Of the Cleveland Americans, releasing his slow ball. 
Observe the position of the fingers of his right hand 


Scores of pitchers have imitated Mathew- 
son’s fadeaway and some of them pitch it well. 
Falkenberg of the Cleveland Club, Reulbach 
of Chicago, and Willis of Pittsburgh are the 
most skilful. Reulbach, indeed, is the one 
man in baseball who appears to be able to pitch 
any kind of ball ever invented, although he has 
such great speed and curves that he needs little 
except control. The fact that he led the 
National League for three years as a pitcher, 
and last year won fourteen straight games, 
testifies to his effectiveness. The only criti- 
cism players offer is that he “has too much "— 
which means that his curves are so wonderful 
that at times, especially during the early part 
of the season, they are beyond control and 
make him extremely wild. 

With all these varieties of speed and curves, 
pitchers were not satisfied nor ever will be 
while batters get base hits, and always they are 
seeking something new. There came into 
baseball in 1903, « ball which came near revo- 
lutionizing the game and brought a new era of 
pitching, made great pitchers out of “has 
beens” and poor hitters out of once mighty 
sluggers. That spring the Chicago American 
League Club purchased a young pitcher named 
Elmer Stricklett, who had been pitching in 
California, and who was reputed to possess 
something new in the line of curves. The 
Chicago team was training at New Orleans and 
one day Stricklett, pitching to the batters in 
practice, cut loose a ball which, after whirling 
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rapidly for perhaps thirty feet, suddenly ceased 
to revolve, commenced to float and wabble like 
a slow ball, and then, darting down and out as 
a fast curve will do, left the batter dazed and 
wondering. Stricklett, who had pitched the 
ball all the previous season, pitched it again 
and again and in a short time half the players 
on the team were gathered around watching 
and clamoring for a chance to bat at the new 
curve. 

That was the major league introduction of 
the ‘‘spit ball," the most freakish of modern 
pitches, which up to that time had been con- 
sidered in the nature of a myth. Immediately 
all the war correspondents with the White 
Stockings commenced to send out weird stories 
of Stricklett and his amazing "spit ball." It is 
rather odd now to remember а ‘‘call down" 
received by one of the reporters from the man- 
aging editor of his paper. It ran something 
this way: ''Please confine yourself to facts. 
No such thing as a spit ball is possible and the 
expression is vulgar." 

Yet the managing editor was right in part; 
the “ѕрі ball” is most improperly named, be- 
cause really it is a thumb ball. The ball is 
pitched with two, sometimes with three fingers 
held on one side of the ball and with the thumb, 
or tip of the thumb and nail, being gripped 
hard against the seam at the opposite side of 
the sphere. The top of the ball is made slip- 
pery at the point of contact with the fingers so 
that the sphere slides off the fingers with the 
minimum of friction, while the thumb, pressed 
hard against the seam, gives the maximum of 
friction, theresult being that the ball, leaving the 
hand, takes heavy '* English" from the thumb 


* VIC" WILLIS 


Of the St. Louis Nationals, noted for his famous 
slow * fadeaway " 
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Ed Walsh's hand, showing how he holds his 
* spit" ball preparatory to its delivery 


and starts revolving rapidly in the direction 
opposite to that in which it naturally would ro- 
tate. Therefore it whirls rapidly for a short 
distance, until the natural—but suspended— 
motion of the ball overcomes the false “English” 
applied by the thumb, and a contest between 
the natural and unnatural forces ensues. The 
ball ceases revolving unnaturally, and floats and 
wabbles until the natural twist overcomes the 
false one, and then the ball darts just as it would 
have done if it had been curved naturally, 
shooting in the direction in which the heavi- 
est friction was applied. A spit ball, if pitched 
directly overhand, darts almost straight down- 
ward, and, if pitched 
sidearm with the 
thumb toward the 
body, it shoots out- 
ward and down as a 
fast outcurve does, 
the quickness and 
speed of the break de- 
pending entirely upon 
the amount of force 
with which it is 
thrown and in ratio 
to the amount of fric- 
tion applied by the 
thumb and lack of 
friction by the fingers. 
Great strength and 
speed are essential to 
the best pitching of 
this kind of ball. 
The thumb ball, 
without moisture, was 
used before Stricklett 
discovered that saliva 
would negative the 
friction of the fingers, 
but the object was to 
get heavy friction on 


to help his “spitter.” 
ne side of the ball, 


ED WALSH 
Of the Chicago White Stockings, smoothing the ball 


“spit” ball pitcher of the baseball world 


Reverse side of Ed Walsh's hand the instant after he has 


released his “spit Ба 


instead of less on the other. The principle 
of the spit ball entered largely into Griffith's 
slow ball. Persons who remember how Grif- 
fith pitched will recall a seemingly nervous 
habit he had of lifting his left foot while stand- 
ing in pitching position and striking the ball 
against the heel of his shoe. When umpires 
reproved him, he claimed he was knocking the 
dirt out of the heel spikes, but occasionally, 
when he thought the umpire was not watching 
too closely, Griffith would hit the ball sharply 
upon the spikes, making two small cuts or 
abrasions in the smooth surface of the ball. 
Against these abrasions he would press his 
finger or thumb tips, 
securing more friction 
at the desired point, 
but he never dreamed 
of greasing or wetting 
the ball to lessen the 
friction at another 
point. 

Obtaining more 
friction at a given 
point was the object 
of many pitchers and 
several kept small 
files on the bench or 
in their pockets to use 
surreptitiously when 
the umpires were not 
observing them. One 
sharp rasp of the file 
across the horsehide 
cover and the ball is 
“winged” at that 
spot, and if the pitcher 
can get that ball into 
play, hook his fingers 
against the winged 
spot, the sharpness of 
his curve will bemuch 
accentuated. Besides 


Walsh is the preéminent 
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* BUGS” RAYMOND 

Pitching the sidearm “spit” ball, 
which depends for the sharpness of 
its break on the amount of friction 


applied by the thumb and lack of 
friction by the fingers 


ball. 


the “winged” ball offers much better air pres- 
sure surface, and causes the sphere to take 
eccentric leaps. 

Another pitcher who used the thumb ball 
with the most astonishing success was Al Orth, 
the veteran whose smile made him one of the 
famous figures of the game for years. Orth 
used saliva as Stricklett did, but in an entirely 
different manner, and to secure exactly oppo- 
site results. He came nearer pitching an up- 
curve than any other pitcher ever did. Indeed 
there are many batters who vowed that Orth's 
underhand pitched ball actually curved up- 
ward. Theoretically an upcurve is just as 
possible as any other, but beyond making the 
ball “jump” an inch or so upward, by sheer 
speed, no one ever has succeeded in pitching 
upcurves. If a ball could be pitched under- 
hand with the same power as can be applied to 
a ball pitched overhand, it would curve up- 
ward, yet no one (possibly excepting Orth) has 
been able to apply force enough in propelling 
an underhand ball to make the unnatural ro- 
tation overcome gravity. Orth at least could 


make rotation counteract the force of gravity ^ 


to some extent. In pitching the ball he held 
his thumb directly on top of the ball pressed 
heavily against a seam, and two fingers under 
it, not touching the seams, and he spat upon 
the smooth space where his fingers came in 


“OVIE” OVERALL 


The giant pitcher of the Chicago 
Cubs, pitching a high overhand fast 
Notice the manner in which 
he has jerked his hand outward to 
make the ball break inward 


JACK CHESBRO 


Pitching the sidearm “spit” ball. 
He was one of the first to develo 
this new kind of ball and throug 
it he became the terror of batters 
who came up against him 


contact with the leather. Then he pitched 
with great force underhand, letting go of the 
ball when his hand was almost at a level with 
his knee, aiming to make it angle upward from 
his hand to the batter’s shoulder. The result 
was a false rotation of the ball which helped it 
maintain its angle through the air. The bat- 
ters, expecting it to follow the natural arc, hit 
under it with their bats. In seven years the 
number of high ‘‘pop-ups” made off Orth's 
pitching was one of the wonders of the game. 
In almost every game he pitched, the number of - 
easy flies batted was almost twice the normal. 
'The overhand spit ball, discovered by Strick- 
lett, instantly was seized upon and developed 
in all directions and it brought into baseball an 
army of strong arm pitchers, rather reducing 
the premium on skill and cunning and putting 
it on brute strength. Pitchers who had “ропе 
back? until they were no longer considered 
useful, revived suddenly and batting fell off 
until there was a movement to legislate the 
ball out of the game. In New York, Jack 
Chesbro became the terror of batters and later 
Ed Walsh of the Chicago White Stockings, 
developed the ‘‘spitter” to its highest present 
form and became the pitching marvel of the 
decade. Wilhelm of Brooklyn, **Bugs" Ray- 
mond, and scores of others used the ball to 
great effect. Slippery elm, talcum powder, a 
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* DOC" WHITE 


Of the Chicago White Stockings, 

pitching a fast sidearm shoot. The- 

action of the leg all goes into the 
force of the throw 


dozen smoothing substances were used to 
lessen the friction of the fingers upon the ball, 
while some pitchers, not satisfied, used gum, 
adhesive tape, pumice stone and other sub- 
stances to increase the friction of the thumb. 
The pitchers who can control this kind of a 
ball need few other curves, for the spit ball, 
when it breaks at the right point, practically is 
impossible to hit safe, if it is hit at all. The 
catchers learned to dread it, because it made 
the catcher's work doubly difficult and the 
fielders opposed it because the slippery ball is 
hard to field, for when it is hit, the ball seems 
to take as unnatural English, both from the bat 
and from striking the ground, as it had when 
pitched. Besides that it is extremely difficult 
to throw because of the slippery spots on the 
surface. Walsh, the greatest master of the 
spit ball, pitches it in the most orthodox man- 
ner. He places a small piece of slippery elm 
bark in his mouth, and before delivering the 
ball he moistens a spot an inch in diameter 
upon the smooth part of the cover. His thumb 
he grips tightly upon the seam, so that almost 
the entire length of his thumb presses upon 
the stitches, and then hurls the ball with ter- 
rific force either straight overhand or slightly 
sidearm. The ball slides off the finger tips, 
**holds" slightly as the seam leaves the thumb 
surface and the result is that after speeding 
toward the plate it darts sharply in the direc- 


“RUBE” WADDELL 
Letting go a fast curve ball. 
The position of the left hand 
indicates how the final twist was 

given to the ball 


FRANK SMITH 


Starting a slow ball. Except for 

the position of the hand, one would 

think the ball was going to be 
thrown with great speed 


tion that the friction of the thumb was applied. 
Walsh controls the direction of the curve not 
only by the position of his hand in relation to 
his shoulder, but also by changing the position 
of his thumb upon the ball. ‘‘Chic” Fraser, 
the veteran who developed a wonderful spit 
ball, used a variation of the regulation manner 
of pitching, putting both his thumb and little 
finger under the ball, adding to the amount of 
friction, and wetting the top, or one side of the 
ball. Brown achieves his spit ball (which he 
seldom uses) in an odd way. He holds his 
thumb underneath, just as the others do, but, 
baving only three fingers, he puts the middle 
and the third one on top of the ball. If he 
wants the ball to break directly downward, he 
places the fingers upon the wet spot on the 
smooth part of the cover. If he wants it to 
curve down and in either direction, he puts one 
finger upon a wet spot alongside a seam, with 
the other finger dragging on the stitches of the 
seam itself, so, while one finger gets no friction, 
the other gets double the amount, and causes 
the ball to take a secondary false motion, curv- 
ing either in or out, and down as well. 
Always the pitchers are working, studying, 
trying new things, endeavoring to make the 
sphere perform odd antics in the air. Some- 
times a queer shoot or unnatural curve causes 
one to believe he has discovered something new, 
and then after long practice and hundreds of 
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failures to makethe sphere take the same shoot 
again, he discovers that some odd current of 
wind, catching the ball at the right moment in 
its flight, was responsible for the eccentric 


move, and the 
ball is aban- 
doned. Brown 
last year thought 
hehad discovered 
a new one, a ball 
which he pitched 
with his hand al- 
most touching his 
hipas hereleased 
it with a jerky 
motion of the 
wrist. During 
one entire game 
he used the ball 
frequently, mak- 
ing it drop to- 
ward right- 
handed batters 
with a funny little 
curve. He chris- 
tened the curve 
“The Curlycue,” 
but never again 
could he pitch it 
successfully ex- 
cept when the 
wind was blow- 


batters. 
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it under control, it is the despair of opposing 


The wrist ball is but a contortion of the wrist 
and hand, resulting in a slow curve much likethe 


“slow twister” of 
ex pert bowlers. 
T he .finger-nail 
ball is another 
freak effort at a 
variation of the 
slow ball. 

* Mixing upthe 
straight ones" is 
merely pitching 
from angles, first 
angling the ball 
from the knee 
to the batter's 
shoulder, then 
from the highest 
reach of the arm 
overhand to the 
batter's knee, 
from the limit of 
the outstretched 
arm to the out- 
side corner of the 
plate. The best 
exhibition of 
pitching by an- 
gles I ever wit- 
nessed was in the 
now famous 


ing from the 
southeast across 
the Chicago 
grounds, and he 
concluded that 


the real cause of the freak curve was a whirl- 
pool of wind, created by the circular front of 


the stands. 


'The **knuckle ball," a freak, promised much 
and it has been used successfully by some 


pitchers, especially by long fingered 
ones, butit cannot be a permanent 
success because it is impossible for 
the fingers to get ‘‘purchase” 
enough on the ball to insure con- 
trol. . The ball is pitched with the 
three middle fingers bent, the ball 
resting against the knuckles of the 
first joints, and gripped at the sides 
with the thumb and little finger. 
It is nothing more or less than a 
slow ball pitched in a freakish 
manner, although it performs for 
some after the manner of a fade- 
away. Sommers of Detroit is the 
greatest of the knuckle ball experts 
and on some days, when he has 


'"CHRISTY'" MATHEWSON 


Of the New York Giants, the instant atter he has released his 
famous ‘‘fadeaway”’ 


game between 
New York and 
Chicago in Sep- 
tember, 1908, in 


which Merkle forgot to touch second base and 
almost started civil war. 


Pfiester had strained 


a ligament in his pitching arm and it was in 


| - 


THE “KNUCKLE 


BALL” 


A freak ball used by 
long fingered pitchers 


such bad condition that a knot two inches high 
had formed in the muscles of his forearm. He 


could not bend the arm at the 
elbow and to attempt to pitch a 
curve was torture. He could throw 
straight fast balls, however, and 
he begged Chance to let him try 
to beat the Giants. During the 
contest he pitched three curve balls, 
all to Donlin, in deciding moments, 
and yet the New York Club could 
not hit him successfully. Twice 
when he retired Donlin with curve 
balls and ended innings in which it 
seemed certain New York would 
score, the pain was so great he had 
to be helped to the bench and was 
nearly fainting, but he held the 
Giants by changing the angle on 
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nearly every ball he pitched, and finally, for- 
tune favoring him, he secured a tie and saved 
the pennant for his club. 

The study of backgrounds and of air cur- 
rents by pitchers and managers is also inter- 
esting. Every park has a different background 
and pitchers study them carefully. Last 
spring the Chicago National League Park was 
repainted and a huge sign of white letters 
against a blué background extended out in- 
to the center field corner. Within two days 
it was discovered that, when a tall left 
hander pitched, the hand, swinging high, went 
into the lettering of that sign, and, after 
using Pfiester twice and winning, Chance, 
knowing Leifield would pitch against Chi- 
cago the following day, ordered the last twenty 
feet of the sign painted green, which color 
affords the best background for batters to see 
against. 

The Polo Grounds, painted bilious yellow 
last spring, made pitching easy work until a 
big section of background was made green, and 
even after that the pitchers side stepped and 
cross fired, swinging their arms as far as pos- 
sible in order to make the ball come out of the 
yellow background instead of out of the green. 
The new Pittsburgh grounds had a temporary 
score board of black and white in center field 
and as soon as the pitchers saw that board 
they clamored for Clarke to leave it as it was, 
while the batters begged him to move it, and 
substitute a green board. 

The direction and force of the wind on the 
field affect pitching to a great extent, and a 
cross wind that helps or retards a curve may 
decide whether a right handed or left handed 
man will pitch the game. One of the brainiest 


In an early issue there will appear 
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things ever done on a ball field was in connec- 
tion with air currents. Orth was pitching for 
Philadelphia and up to the sixth inning he had 
perfect control and seemed to be winning. His 
underhand thumb ball and his little sidearm 
curve had stopped the opposing batters and he 
had the game well in hand. The day was hot 
and the Philadelphia National grounds are 
entirely surrounded by high stone and brick 
walls and stands, so the wind, blowing outside, ` 
seldom is felt inside the inclosure. In the 
seventh inning Orth suddenly lost control of 
his underhand ball. The ‘‘thumber” kept 
floating away from the plate and he gave base 
after base on balls. Before the inning was 
over New York was within one run of a tie. 
Orth was puzzled. As he started for the bench 
he stopped, wetted one finger, held it up, and 
then grinned. He went to the bench where the 
manager was preparing to send another pitcher 
to the slab and remarked: ‘‘Have them close 
those doors under the stand and ГЇЇ win this 
easily.” The wide exit doors which had been 
thrown open were closed and Orth pitched out 
the game with perfect control. He had dis- 
covered that a heavy current of air, coming 
under the stand from the open doors, was 
blowing the ball off its course, and when the 
draft was stopped he regained control. 

There is more than all this to pitching, much 
more, for there is the steady work and practice, 
the constant training, the study of batters and 
a thousand little things, but this is sufficient 
to show that there is more in the art than 
throwing the ball sixty feet. The wild-eyed 
fan who extracts the neck of a pop bottle from 
his mouth long enough to howl ‘‘Take him 
ош!” doesn’t know it all. 


Mr. Fullerton's article on “Batting.” 
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SYNOPSIS: Simon de Gex, M. P., has been advised by his physicians that certain internal physical 
symptoms indicate that he has but a few months to live. He therefore decides to spend what time is left 
him in practising eumoiriety (the attainment of happiness through altruism). Не first feels it his duty, how- 
ever, to release Eleanor Faversham, the girl to whom he has been engaged. Simon then begins his pro- 
gram of “doing good” by offering his secretary, Dale Kynnersley, his scat in Parliament, as an inducement 
to return to Maisie Ellerton, the girl he has forsaken, and give up Lola Brandt, a lady well known as the 
owner and exhibitor of a performing horse. Simon also persuades Lola to agree to return to her husband, 
Captain Vauvenarde, who has previously deserted her. Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos, a dwarf and the 
devoted friend of Lola, volunteers to find Captain Vauvenarde, and Simon also undertakes the quest. Together 
they discover Vauvenarde in Algiers, conducting a gambling house. Lola arrives from London and in the 
course of an attempted reconciliation Vauvenarde is murdered by the dwarf, who suddenly goes insane. At 
this juncture, the time allotted to him by his physicians having expired, Simon is about to die. Lola, how- 
ever, has fallen in love with him, and she and a local doctor refuse to accept the verdict of the London phy- 
sicians. A successful operation is performed and his life is saved. Having spent almost his entire fortune in 
following his program of eumoiriety, Simon finds that now he must work for his living; so as soon as he is 
well enough, he and Lola return to London. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


NE day I walked from Cadogan 
Gardens with a gadfly of a phrase 
of Lola’s tormenting my ears: 

** Yov're not quite alive, even yet.” 

I had spent most of the day over a weekly 
article for James's high-toned periodical, using 
the same old shibboleths, proclaiming Gilead to 
be the one place for balm, juggling with the 
same old sophistries, and I had gone, tired, dis- 
pirited, out of conceit with myself, to Lola for 
tea and consolation. I had not been the merri- 
est company. I had spoken gloomily of the 
cosmos, and when Adolphus, the Chow dog, 
had walked down the room on his hind legs, I 
had railed at the futility of canine effort. To 
Lola, who had displayed all her artillery of 
artless and harmless coquetry in voice and 
gesture in order to lure my thoughts into 
pleasanter ways, I exhibited the querulous 
grumpiness of a spoiled village octogenarian. 
We discussed the weather, which was worth 
discussing, for the spring, after long tarrying, 
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had come. It was early May. Lola laughed. 

“The spring has got into my blood." 

“It hasn't got into mine," I declared. “It 
never will. I wonder what the deuce is the 
matter with me." 

Then Lola had said: *My dear Simon, I 
know. You're not quite alive, even yet." 

I walked homewards pestered by the phrase. 
What did she mean by it? I stopped at the 
island round the clock-tower by Victoria Sta- 
tion and stood absently saying to myself: 
“ You're not quite alive, even yet.” 

A hand gripped my arm and a cheery voice 
said "Hallo!" I started, and recognized Rex 
Campion. I also said "Hallo!" and shook 
hands with him. We had not met since the day 
when, having heard of my Monte Cristo lavish- 
ness, he had called on me at the Albany and 
had beguiled me into giving a thousand pounds 
to his beloved Barbara's Building—the pro- 
digious philanthropic institution which he had 
founded in the slums of South Lambeth. 
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In spite of my dead and dazed state of 
being, I was pleased to see his saturnine black- 
bearded face and to hear his big voice. 
He was one of those men who always talked 
like a megaphone. The porticoes of Victoria 
Station reéchoed with his salutation. I greeted 
him less vociferously but with equal cordiality. 
I said, “Hallo!” i 

** You're looking very fit. I heard that you 
had gone through a miraculous operation. 
How are you?” 

“Perfectly well," said I, **but I’ve been told 
that I’m not quite alive, even уе{.” 

He looked anxious. ‘‘ Remains of trouble ?" 

** Not a vestige,” I laughed. 

“That’s all right,” he said breezily. “Now 
come along and hear Milligan speak." 

It did not occur to him that I might have work, 
worries, or engagements, or that the evening’s 
entertainment he offered me might be the last 
thing I would appreciate. I made a wry face. 

“That son of thunder?” 

Milligan was a demagogue who had twice 
unsuccessfully attempted to get into Parliament 
in the Labor interest. 

“Have you ever heard him?” 

* Heaven forbid,” said I, in my pride. 

“Then come. He's speaking in the Hall of 
the Lambeth Ethical Society." 

In spite of a high resolve to out-Ishmael 
Ishmael, I could not kill a highly developed 
gregarious instinct. I was tempted, as I 
wanted company. I also wanted a text for an 
article. But I wanted my dinner still more. 
Campion condemned the idea of dinner. 

“You can have a cold supper,” he roared, 
“like the rest of us." 

I yielded. Campion dragged me helpless to 
a tram at the top of the Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

**It will do your Mightiness good to mingle 
with the proletariat,” he grinned. 

I did not tell him that I had been mingling 
with it in this manner for some time past, or 
that I repudiated the suggestion of its be- 
nign influence. I entered the tram meekly. As 
soon as we were seated he began. 

“I bet you won't guess what I’ve done with 
your thousand pounds. ГІІ give you a million 
guesses.” 

As Iama poor conjecturer, I put ona blank ex- 
pression and shook my head. He waited for an 
instant and then shouted with an ar of triumph: 

“Гуе founded a prize, my boy—a stroke of 
genius. Гуе called it by your name, ‘The De 
Gex Prize for Housewives) I didn’t bother 
you about it, as I knew you were in a world of 
worry. But just think of it! An annual prize 
of thirty pounds—practically the interest—for 
housewives!" 
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* Well ?" I asked, not electrified by his an- 
nouncement. 

“Don’t you see?" he exclaimed. “І throw 
the competition open to the women in the dis- 
trict—with certain qualifications, vou know—I 
look after all that—they enter their names by 
a given date and then they start fair. The 
woman who keeps her home tidiest and her 
children cleanest collars the prize. Isn’t it 
splendid ?” 

- * You're a wonderful fellow," said I. 

“Why don't you come down and have a look 
at us one of these days? You've been promis- 
ing to do so for years." 

“T will," said I, with sudden interest. 

* You can have a peep at one or two of the 
competing homes. We pop into them unex- 
pectedly, at all hours. "That's part of the game. 
We've a complicated system of marks which 
Ill show you. Of course no woman knows 
how she's getting on—otherwise many would 
lose heart.” 

“How do the men like this disconcerting. 
ubiquity of soap and water ?" 

“They love it,” he cried. ‘They’re keen on 
the prize, too. Besides, when а chap has been. 
living in the pride of cleanliness for a year, 
he'll get into the way of it and be less likely to 
make a beast of himself. Anyway, I hope 
for the best. My God, De Gex, if I didn't hope 
and hope and hope," he cried earnestly, “I 
don't know how I should get through with it.” 

“The same inconvincible optimist,” said I. 

* Yes, thank Heaven. And you?" 

I paused. There came a self-revelatory 
flash. “Аг the present moment,” I said, “I'm 
a perfectly convincible vacuist.” 

We left the tram and the main thorough- 
fare, and turned into frowzy streets, peopled 
with frowzy men and women and raucous with 
the bickering play of frowzy children. It was 
still daylight. Over London the spring had 
fluttered its golden pinion, and I knew that in 
more blessed quarters—in the great parks, in 
Piccadilly, in Old Palace Yard—half a mile 
away, its fragrance lingered, quickening blood 
already quickened by hope and making hap- 
pier hearts already happy. But here the ray of 
spring had never penetrated either that day or 
the days ot former springs; so there was no 
lingering fragrance. Otherwise, in these gray, 
frowzy streets spring, summer, autumn, winter 
were all the same to the gray, frowzy people. 
It is true that youth laughed—pale, animal 
boys and pale, flat-chested girls. But it 
laughed chiefly at inane obscenity. 

One of these days when phonography is as 
practicable as photography someone will make 
accurate records in these frowzy streets, and 
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then, after the manner of the elegant writers of 
Bucolics and Pastorals, publish such a series of 
Urbanics and Pavimentals, phonographic dia- 
logues between the Colins and Dulcibellas of 
the pavement and the gutter as will freeze up 
hell with horror. 

An anwmic, flirtatious group passed us, the 
girls in front, the boys behind. 

* Good God, Campion, what can you do?” 
I asked. 

“Риу them, old chap,” he returned quickly: 

“What’s the good of that?” 

“Good? Oh, I see!” He laughed, with a 
touch of scorn. ‘It’s a question of definition. 
When you see a fellow creature suffering and it 
shocks your refined susceptibilities and you say 
‘poor devil’ and pass on, you think you have 
pitied him. But you haven’t. You think 
pity’s a passive virtue. It isn’t. If you really 
pity anybody you go mad to help him—you 
don’t stand by with the tears of sensibility run- 
ning down your cheeks. You stretch out your 
hand, because you've damn well got to. If he 
won't take it, or wipes you over the head, that's 
his lookout. You can't work miracles. But 
once in a way he does take it—and then—well 
—you work like hell to pull him through. And 
if you do—what bigger thing is there in the 
world than the salvation of a human soul?” 

“Its worth living for," said I. 

“It’s worth doing any confounded old thing 
for," he declared. 

I envied Campion as I had envied no man 
before. He was alive in heart and soul and 
brain; I was not quite alive, even yet. But I 

` felt better for meeting him. I told him so. He 
tugged his beard again and laughed. 

*[ am a happy old crank. Perhaps that's 
the reason.” 

At the door of the Hall of the Lambeth Eth- 
ical Society he stopped short and turned on me; 
his jaw dropped and he regarded me in dismay. 

“Tm the flightiest and feather-headedest ass 
that ever brayed," he informed me. “I just 
remember I sent Miss Faversham a ticket for 
this meeting about a fortnight ago. I had 
clean forgotten it, though something uncom- 
fortable has been tickling the back of my head 
all the tlme. I’m miserably sorry." 

I hastened to reassure him. ** Miss Faver- 
sham and I are still good friends. I don't think 
she'll mind my nodding to her from the other 
side of the room." Indeed, she had written me 
one or two letters since my recovery, perfect in 
tact and sympathy, and had put her loyal 
friendship at my service. 

“Even if we meet," I smiled, “nothing tragic 
will happen." 

He expressed his relief. 
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“But what," I asked, “is Miss Faversham 
doing in this galley?” 

“I suppose she is displaying an intelligent 
interest in modern thought,” he said, with boy- 
ish delight at the chance I had offered him. 

“Touché,” said I, with a bow, and we en- 
tered the hall. 

It was crowded. The audience consisted of 
the better class of artisans, tradesmen and fore- 
men in factories; there was a sprinkling of 
black-coated clerks and unskilled laboring 
men. А few women’s hats sprouted here and 
there among the men’s heads, like weeds in a 
desert. There were women, too, in proportion- 
ately greater numbers, on the platform at the 
end of the hall, and among them I was quick 
to notice Eleanor Faversham. As Campion 
disliked platforms and high places in syna- 
gogues, we sat on one of the benches near the 
door. He explained that it was also out of 
consideration for me. 

“Tf Milligan is too strong for your proud aris- 
tocratic stomach,” he whispered, ‘‘you can cut 
and run without attracting attention.” 

Milligan had evidently just begun his dis- 
course. I had not listened to him for five min- 
utes when I found myself caught in the grip 
which he was famous for fastening on his audi- 
ence. With his subject—Nationalization of 
the Land—and his arguments I had been per- 
fectly familiar for years. 

I did not need Mr. John Milligan, whom my 
lingering flippancy had called a son of thunder, 
to teach me the elements of the matter. But 
at this peculiar crisis of my life I felt that, in a 
queer, unknown way, Milligan had a message 
for me. It was uncanny. I had enough experi- 
ence of public speaking to distinguish between 
the theatrical and the genuine in oratory. Here 
was no tub-thumping soothsayer, but an inspired 
zealot. He lived his impassioned creed in every 
fiber of his frame and faculties. He was Titan- 
ic, this rough miner, in his unconquerable hope, 
divine in his yearning love of humanity. 

When he ended there was a dead silence for 
a second, and then a roar of applause from the 
pale, earnest, city-stamped faces. А lump rose 
in my throat. Campion clutched my knee. A 
light burned in his eyes. 

“Well? What about Boanerges?” 

“Only one thing," said I. “1 wish I were as 
alive as that man." 

A negligible person proposed a vote of 
thanks to Milligan, after which the hall began 
to empty. Campion, caught by a group of his 
proletariat friends, signaled to me to wait for 
him. And as I waited, I saw Eleanor Faver- 
sham come slowly from the platform down the 
central gangway. Нег eyes fixed themselves 
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on me at once—for standing there alone I must 
have been a conspicuous figure, an intruder 
from the gorgeous West—and with a littie start 
of pleasure she hurried her pace. I made my 
way past the chattering loiterers in my row, and 
met her. We shook hands. 

“Well? Saul among the prophets! Who 
would have thought of seeing you here ?" 

I waved my hand towards Campion. “We 
have the same sponsor." She glanced at him 
tor a swift instant, and then at me. 

“Did you like it?” 

“Have you seen Niagara ?" 

[1j Yes.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Рт so glad!" she cried. “І thought per- 
haps—" she broke off. '*Why haven't you 
tried to see me?" 

“There are certain conventions." 

“I know,” she said. “ They're idiotic.” 

“There’s also Mrs. Faversham,” said I. 

“Mother is the dearest thing in life,” she 
replied, ‘‘but Mrs. Faversham is a convention.” 
She came nearer to me, in order to allow a freer 
passage down the gangway, and also in order to 
be out of earshot of an elderly woman who ob- 
viously was accompanying her. ‘‘Simon, I’ve 
been a good friend to you. I believe in you. 
Nothing will shake my convictions. You 
couldn’t look into my eyes like that—if—well 
—you know S 

“I couldn't," said I. 

“Then why can't two honorable, loyal 
people meet? We only need meet once. But 
I want to tell you things I can't write—things 
Ican'tsay here. I also want to hear of things. 
I think I've got a kind of claim. Haven't I?" 

“Tve told you, Eleanor—my letters " 

“Letters are rubbish,” she declared with a 
laugh. ‘‘Where can we meet?” 

“ Agatha is a good soul,” said I. 

“We'll fix it up by telephone to-morrow.” 

“ Alas!” said I, “I don't run to telephones in 
my eagle's nest on Himalaya Mansions." 

She knitted her brows. “That’s not the last 
address you wrote from.” 

“No,” I replied, smiling at this glimpse of 
the matter-of-fact Eleanor. “It was a joke.” 

*' You're incorrigible,” she said rebukingly. 

“I don't joke so well in rags as in silken mot- 
ley," I returned with a smile, ‘‘ but I do my best." 

She disdained a retort. “Well arrange, 
anyhow, with Agatha.” 

Campion, escaping from his friends, came 
up and chatted for a minute. Then he saw 
Eleanor and her companion to their carriage. 

“Now,” said he, а moment later, ‘соте to 
Barbara and have some supper. You won't 
mind if Jenkins joins us?” 
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* Who's Jenkins?" I asked. 

“Jenkins is an intelligent gas-fitter of socio- 
logical tastes. He classes Herbert Spencer, 
Benjamin Kidd and Lombroso as light liter- 
ature. He also helps us with our young crim- 
inals. I should like you to meet him." 

“I should be delighted," I said. 

So Jenkins was summoned from a little knot 
a few yards off and duly presented. Where- 
upon we proceeded to Campion's plain but 
comfortably furnished quarters in Barbara's 
Building, where he entertained us till nearly 
midnight with cold beef and cheese and stren- 
uous conversation. 

As I walked across Westminster Bridge on 
my homeward way, it seemed as if London had 
grown lesshostile. Big Ben chimed twelve and 
there was a distinct Dick Whittington touch 
about the music. The light on the Tower no 
longer mocked me. As I passed by the gates of 
Palace Yard a policeman on duty recognized 
me and saluted. I strode on with a springier 
tread and noticed that the next policeman, who 
did not know me, still regarded me with an air of 
benevolence. A pale moon shone in the heavens 
and gave me shyly to understand that she was as 
much my moon as anyone else’s. As I turned 
into Victoria Street, omnibuses passed me with 
a lurch of friendliness. The ban was lifted. I 
danced (figuratively) along the pavement. 

What it portended I did not realize. I was 
conscious of nothing but a spiritual exhilaration 
comparable only with the physical exhilaration 
experienced in the garden in Algiers when my 
bodily health had been finally established. As 
the body then felt the need of expressing itself 
in violent action—in leaping and running (an 
impulse which I firmly subdued)—so now did 
my spirit crave some sort of expression in vio- 
lent emotion. I was in a mood for enraptured 
converse with an archangel. 

Looking back, I see that Campion's friendly 
“Hallo!” had awakened me from a world of 
shadows and set me among realities; the im- 
pact of Milligan's vehement personality had 
changed the conditions of my life from static 
to dynamic; and that a Providence which is 
not always as ironical as it pleases us to assert 
had sent Eleanor Faversham's graciousness 
to mitigate the severity of the shock. I see 
how just was Lola's diagnosis: “ You're not 
quite alive, even yet." I had been going about 
in a state of suspended spiritual animation. 

My recovery dated from that evening. 


CHAPTER XIX 


AGATHA proved herself the good soul I had 
represented her to be. 
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* Certainly, dear,” she said when I came, the 
following morning, with my request. ‘You 
can have my boudoir all to yourselves." 

“I am grateful," said I, “and for the first 
time I forgive you for calling it by that abom- 
inable name.” 

Itwas an old quarrel between us. Everylover 
of language picks out certain words in common 
use that he hates with an unreasoning ferocity. 

“Tl change it's title if you like," she said 
meekly. 

“If you do, my dear Agatha, my gratitude 
will be eternal.” 

“I remember a certain superior person, when 
Tom and I were engaged, calling mother’s 
boudoir—the only quiet place in the house— 
the osculatorium." 

She laughed with the air of a small bird who, 
after long waiting, had at last got even with a 
hawk. But I didnot smile. For the only time 
in our lives I considered that Agatha had com- 
mitted a breach of good taste. I said, rather 
stiffly: 

“Tt is not going to be a lover’s meeting, my 
dear." 

She flushed. ‘It was silly of me. But why 
shouldn’t it be a lover’s meeting?” she added 
audaciously. ‘If nothing had happened you 
two would have been married by this time——” 

“Not till June.” - 

“Oh, yes you would. I should have seen 
about that—a ridiculously long engagement. 
Anyhow, it was only your illness that broke it 
off. You were told you were going to die. You 
did the only honorable and sensible thing— 
both of you. Now you're in splendid health 
again ——" 

“Stop, stop!” Iinterrupted. *'You seem to 
be entirely oblivious of the circumstances 2 

“Рт oblivious of no circumstances. Neither 
is Eleanor. And if she still cares for you she 
won't care twopence for the circumstances. I 
know I wouldn't." 

And to cut off my reply she clapped the re- 
ceiver of the telephone to her ear and called up 
Eleanor, with whom she proceeded to arrange 
a date for the interview. Presently she screwed 
her head round. 

“She says she can come at four this after- 
noon. Will that suit you?” 

“Perfectly,” said I. 

When she replaced the receiver, I stepped 
behind her and put my hands on her shoulders. 

“The mother of mischief,’” I quoted, ‘*‘is 
no bigger than a midge's wing,’ and the grand- 
mother is the matchmaking microbe that lurks 
in every woman's system." 

She caught up one of my hands and looked 
up into my face. 
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“ You're not cross with me, Simon?” 

Her tone was that of the old Agatha. I 
laughed, remembering the policeman's salute 
of the previous night, and noted this recovery 
of my ascendency as another indication of the 
general improvement in the attitude of London. 

“Of course not, Tomtit,” said I, calling her 
by her nursery name. “Ви I absolutely for- 
bid your thinking of playing Fairy Godmother.” 

“You can forbid my playing," she laughed, 
“апа I can obey you. But you can’t prevent 
my thinking. Thought is free.” 

“Sometimes, my dear,” I retorted, “і is bet- 
ter chained up.” 

With this rebuke I left her. No doubt she 
considered a renewal of my engagement with 
Eleanor Faversham a romantic solution of dif- 
ficulties. I could only regard it as prepos- 
terous, and as I walked back to Victoria Street 
I convinced myself that Eleanor’s frank offer of 
friendship proved that such an idea never en- 
tered her head. I took vehement pains to con- 
vince myself. Spring had come. Like the year, 
I had awakened from my lethargy; I viewed 
life through new eyes; I felt it with a new 
heart. Such vehement pains I was not 
capable of taking yesterday. 

“It has never entered her head!” I declared 
conclusively. 

And yet, as we sat together a few hours later, 
in Agatha’s little room, a doubt began to creep 
into the corners of my mind. In her strong 
way she had brushed away the scandal that 
hung around my name. She did not believe a 
word of it. I told her of my loss of fortune. 
My lunacy rather raised than lowered me in 
her esteem. How, then, was I personally dif- 
ferent from the man she had engaged herself 
to marry six months before? 1 remembered 
our parting. I remembered her letters. Her 
presence here was proof of her unchanging re- 
gard. But was it something more? Was there 
a hope throbbing beneath that calm, sweet sur- 
face to which I did not respond? For it often 
happens that the more direct a woman is, the 
more in her feminine heart, is she elusive. 

Clean-built, clean-hearted, clean-eyed, of 
that clean complexion which suggests the open 
air, Eleanor impressed you with a sense of 
bodily and mental wholesomeness. Her taste 
in dress ran in the direction of plain tailor-made 
gowns (I am told, by the way, that these can be 
fairly expensive) and shrank instinctively from 
the frills and fripperies to which daughters of 
Eve are notoriously addicted. She spoke in a 
clear voice which some called hard, though I 
had never found it so. She carried herself 
proudly. Chaste in thought, frank in deed, 
she was a perfect specimen of the highly bred, 
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purely English type of woman who, looking at 
facts squarely in the face, accepts them as facts 
and does not allow her imagination to dally in 
any atmosphere wherein they may be invested. 
To this type a vow is irrefragable, loyalty is 
inherent in her, like her blood. She never 
changes. What feminine inconsistencies she 
has at fifteen she retains at five and twenty and 
preserves to add to the charms of her old age. 
She is the exemplary wife, the great-hearted 
mother of children. She has sent her sons 
in thousands to fight her country’s battles over- 
seas. Those things which lie in the outer 
temple of her soul she gives lavishly. That 
which is hidden in her inner shrine has to be 
wrested from her by the one hand she loves. 
Was'mine that hand? 

It will be perceived that I was beginning to 
take life seriously. 

Eleanor must have also perceived something 
of the sort; for during our talk she said irrele- 
vantly: 

** You've changed." 

“In what way?" I asked. 

* [don't know. You're not the same as you 
were. Iseemto know you better in some wavs, 
and yet I seem to know you less. Why is it?” 

I said: “No one can go through the Valley 
of the Grotesque, as I have done, without suf- 
fering some change." 

“I don't see why you should call it ‘The 
Valley of the Grotesque.” 

I smiled at her instinctive rejection of the 
fanciful. 

* Don't you? Call it the Valley of the 
Shadow, if you like. But don't you think the 
attendant circumstances were rather medizeval, 
gargoyley, Orcagneque? Don't you think the 
whole passage lacked the dignity which one 
associates with the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death? 

“You mean the murder ?” 
faint shiver. 

“That,” said I, “might be termed the cen- 
tral feature. Just look at things as they hap- 
pened. І am condemned to death. I try to 
face it like a man and a gentleman. I make 
my arrangements. I give up what I can call 
mine no longer. I think I will devote the rest 
of my days to performing such acts of help- 
fulness and charity as would be impossible for a 
sound man with a long life before him to under- 
take. I do it in a half-jesting spirit, refusing to 
take death seriously. I pledge myself to an act 
of helpfulness which I regard at first as merely 
an incident in my career of beneficence. I am 
gradually caught in the tangle of a drama which 
at times develops into sheer burlesque, and be- 
fore I can realize what is going to happen, it 
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turns into ghastly tragedy. I am overwhelmed 
in grotesque disaster—it is the only word. In- 


stead of creating happiness all around me I 
have played havoc with human lives. I stand 
on the brink and look back and see that it is 
all one gigantic devil-jest at my expense. I 
thank God I am going to die. I do die—for 
practical purposes. I come back to life and— 
here I ат. Can I be quite the same person 
I was a year ago?” 

She retlected for a few moments. Then she 
said: “Хо. You can't be—quite the same. A 
man of your nature would either have his satiri- 
cal view of life hardened into bitter cynicism 
or he would be softened by suffering and face 
things with new and nobler ideals. He would 
either still regard life as a jest—but instead of 
it being an odd, merry jest, it would be a grim, 
meaningless, hideous one; or he would see that 
it wasn't a jest at all, but a full, wonderful, big 
reality. I've expressed myself badly, but you 
see what I mean." 

“And what do you think has happened?" I 
asked. 

“I think you have changed for the better." 

I smiled inwardly. It sounded rather dull. 
I said with a smile: 

** You never liked my cap and bells, Eleanor. 

“No,” she replied emphatically. ‘What’s 
the use of mockery? See where it led you.” 

T rose, half laughing at her earnestness, half 
ashamed of myself, and took a couple of turns. 

“You're right,” I cried. “It led me to per- 
dition. You might make an allegory out of my 
career and entitle it ‘The Mocker's Progress." ” 
I paused for a second or two, and then said 
suddenly: “Why did you from the first refuse 
to believe what everybody else does—before I 
had the chance of looking you in the eyes?” 

She averted her face. ‘‘You forget that I 
had had the chance of searching deep beneath 
the mocker.” 

I cannot, in reverence to her, set down what 
she said she had found there. І stood humbled 
and rebuked, as a man must do when the best 
in him is laid out before his sight by a good 
woman. 

A maid-servant brought in tea, set the table 
and departed. Eleanor drew off her gloves 
and my glance fell on her right hand. 

**It's good of you to wear my ring to-day," I 
said. 

“To-day?” she echoed, with the tiniest touch 
of injury in her voice. “Ро you think I put it 
on just to please you to-day?” 

“It would have been gracious of you to do 
so," said I. 

"It wouldn't," she declared. 
have been mawkish and sentimental. 


*It would 
When 
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we parted I told you to do what you liked with 
the ring. Do you remember? You put it on 
this finger—" she waved her right hand—‘‘and 
there it has stayed ever since." 

I caught the hand and touched it lightly 
with my lips. She colored faintly. 

“Two lumps of sugar and no milk, I think 
that's right." She handed me the teacup. 

“Its like you," said I, “not to have for- 
gotten." 

“I’m a practical person,” she replied with a 
laugh. 

Presently she said: “Tell me more about 
your illness—or rather your recovery. I know 
nothing except that you had a successful oper- 
ation which all the London surgeons said was 
impossible. Who nursed you?” 

“I had a trained nurse," said I. 

* Wasn't Madame Brandt with you ?" 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘she was very good to me. In 
fact, I think I owe her my life.” 

Hitherto the delicacy of the situation had 
caused me to refer to Lola no more than was 
necessary and in my narrative I had purposely 
left her vague. 

“That’s a great debt," said Eleanor. 

“Tt is indeed,” said I. 

“You’re not the man to leave such a debt 
unpaid." 

“I try to repay it by giving Madame Brandt 
my devoted friendship." 

Her eyes never wavered as they held minc. 

“That’s one of the things I wanted to know. 
Tell me something about her." 

I felt some surprise, as Eleanor was of a 
nature too proud for curiosity. 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“ Because she interests me intensely. 
young ?" 

“ About thirty-two.” 

** Good-looking ?” 

“She is a woman of remarkable personality." 

“Describe her.” 

I tried, stumbled and halted. The effort 
evoked in my mind a picture of Lola, lithe, 
seductive, exotic, with gold flecks in her dusky, 
melting eyes, with strong, shapely arms that 
had as yet only held me motherwise, with her 
pantherine suggestion of tremendous strength 
in languorous repose, with her lazy gestures and 
parted lips showing the wonderful white even 
teeth, with all her fascination and charm—a 
picture of Lola such as I had not seen since my 
emergence from the Valley—a picture of Lola 
generous, tender, wistful, strong, yielding, fra- 
grant, lovable, desirable, amorous—a picture 
of Lola which I could not put before this other 
woman, equally brave and straight, who looked 
at me composedly out of her calm, blue eyes. 
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My description resolved itself into a loutish 
catalogue. 

“It is not painful to you to talk of her, 
Simon ?" 

“Not at all," said І. ‘There are not many 
great-hearted women going about. It is my 
privilege to know two." 

“Am I the other?” 

“Who else?" 

“Гт glad you have the courage to class 
Madame Brandt and myself together." 

“Why?” I asked. 

“It proves beyond a doubt that you are 
honest with me. Now tell me about a few ex- 
ternals—things that don't matter, but help one 
to form an impression. Is she educated ?" 

* From books, no; from observation, yes." 

“Her manners?” 

“ Observation has educated them.” 

“Accent?” 

“She is sufficiently polyglot to have none.” 

“She dresses and talks and behaves gener- 
ally like a lady 2” 

“She does,” said I. i 

“In what way, then, does she differ from the 
women of our class ?” 

“She is less schooled, less reticent, franker, 
more natural. What is on her tongue to say 
she says." 

“Temper?” 

“I have never heard her say an angry word 
to or of a human creature. She has queer del- 
icacies of feeling. For instance——” 

I told her of Anastasius  Papadopoulos's 
tawdry gimcrack presents which Lola has suf- 
fered to remain in her drawing-room so as not 
to hurt the poor little wretch. 

“That’s very touching," she said. 
does she live?" 

“She has a flat in Cadogan Gardens." 

“Ts she in London now?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I should very much like to know her," she 
said calmly. 

I vow and declare again that the more 
straightforward and open-eyed, the less subtle, 
temperamental and neurotic are women, the 
more are they baffling. I had wondered for 
some time whither the catechism tended, and 
now, with a sudden jerk, it stopped short at 
this most unexpected terminus. It was star- 
tling. I rose and mechanically placed my 
empty teacup on the tray by her side. 

“The wish, my dear Eleanor,” said I, quite 
formally, ‘‘does great credit to your heart." 

There was a short pause, marking an auto- 
matic close of the subject. Deeply as I ad- 
mired both women I shrank from the idea of 
their meeting. It seemed curiously indclicate, 
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in view both of my former engagement to Elea- 
nor and of Lola’s frank avowal of her feelings 
towards me before what I shall always regard 
as my death. It is true that we had never al- 
luded to it since my resurrection; but what of 
that? Lola’s feelings, I was sure, remained 
unaltered. It also flashed on me that, with all 
the good-will in the world, Eleanor would not 
understand Lola. An interview would de- 
velop into a duel. I pictured it for a second, 
and my sudden fierce partizanship for Lola 
staggered me. Decidedly an acquaintance be- 
tween these two was preposterous. 

The silence was definite enough to mark a 
period, but not long enough to cause embar- 


rassment. Eleanor commented on my present 
employment. I must find it good to get back 
to politics. 


“T find it just the contrary,” said I, with a 
Jaugh. ‘‘My convictions, always lukewarm, 
are now stone-cold. I don’t say that the prin- 
ciples of the- party are wrong. But they’re 
wrong for me, which is all important. If they 
are not right for me, what care I how right they 
be? And as I don’t believe in those of the other 
side, I’m going to give up politics altogether.” 

“What will you do?” 

“I don't know,” I replied. “I honestly 
don't. But I have an insistent premonition 
that I shall soon find myself doing something 
utterly idiotic, which to me will be the most 
real thing in life." 

I had indeed awakened that morning with 
an exhilarating thrill of anticipation, compar- 
able to that of the mountain climber who knows 
not what panorama of glory may be disclosed 
to his eyes when he reaches the summit. Ihad 
whistled in my bath: a most unusual thing. 

“ Are you going to turn Socialist г” 

“Qui lo sa? Vm willing to turn anything 
alive and honest. It doesn't matter what a 
man professes so long as he professes it with all 
the faith of all his soul." 

I broke into a laugh, for the echo of my 
words rang comic in my ears. 

“Why do you laugh?” she asked. 

“Don’t you think it funny to hear me talk 
like a twopenny Carlyle?" 

“Not a bit,” she said seriously. 

“T can't undertake to talk like that always,” 
I said warningly. 

“T thought you said you were going to be 
serious." 

“So I am—but platitudinous— Heaven for- 
bid!" 

The little clock on the mantelpiece struck 
six. Eleanor rose in alarm. 

“ How the time has flown. 
back. Well?" 


I must be getting 
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Our eyes met. “Well?” said I. 

“Are we ever to тес! again?” 

“Its for you to say.” 

“No,” she said. And then very distinctly, 
very deliberately: ‘It’s for you.” 

I understood. She made the offer simpiy, 
nobly, unreservedly. My heart was filled with 
a great gratitude. She was so true, so loyal, so 
thorough. Why could I not take her at her word? 
I murmured: “ГЇ remember what you say." 

She put out her hand. ‘‘Good bye." 

“Good bye and God bless you,” I said. 

I accompanied her to the front door, hailed 
a passing cab, and waited till she had driven off. 
My pulses throbbed. I was moved to the 
depths of me. Was there ever a sweeter, 
grander, more loyal woman? The three little 
words had changed the current of my being. 

I returned to take leave of Agatha. I found 
her in the drawing-room reading a novel. She 
twisted her head sideways and regarded me 
with a birdlike air of curiosity. 

* Eleanor gone?" 

Her tone jarred on me. 
dropped into a chair. 

“Interview passed off satisfactorily ?” 

“We were quite comfortable, thank you! 
The only drawback was the tea. Why a woman 
in your position can't give people China tea 
instead of that Ceylon syrup will be a mystery 
to me to my dying day." 

She rose in her wrath and shook me. 

“You're the most aggravating wretch on the 
earth.? 

* My dear Tomtit," said I gravely. 
member the moral tale of Bluebeard." 

*Look here, Simon"—she planted herself 
in front of me—''I'm not a bit inquisitive. I 
don't in the least want to know what passed 
between you and Eleanor. But what I would 
give my ears to understand is how you can go 
through a two hours’ conversation with the girl 
you were engaged to—a conversation which 
must have affected the lives of both of you— 
and then come up to me and talk drivel about 
China tea and Bluebeard.” 

“Once on a time, my dear,” said I, “I flat- 
tered myself on being an Artist in Life. I am 
humbler now, and acknowledge myself a 
wretched, bungling amateur. But I still recog- 
nise the value of chiaroscuro.” 

“You’re hopeless,” said Agatha, somewhat 
crossly. “You get more flippant and cynical 
every day.” 


I nodded and 


** Re- 


CHAPTER XX 


I WENT home to my solitary dinner, and after- 
wards took down a volume of Emerson and 
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tried to read. I thought the cool and spacious 
philosopher might allay a certain fever in my 
blood. But he did nothing of the kind. He 
wrote for cool and spacious people like himself; 
not for corpses like me revivified suddenly with 
an overcharge of vital force. I pitched him— 
how much more truly companionable is a book 
than its author—I pitched him across the room, 
and, thrusting my hands in my pockets and 
stretching out my legs, stared in a certain 
wonder at myself. 

I, Simon de Gex, was in love; and, horribile 
dictu, in love with two women at once. It was 
Oriental, Mormonic, New Century, what you 
will; but there it was. I am ashamed to avow 
that if, at that moment, both women had ap- 
peared before me and said “Marry us,” I 
should have—well—retlected seriously on the 
proposal. I had passed through curious 
enough experiences, heaven knows, already; 
but none so bafiling as this. The two women 
came alternately and knocked at my heart, and 
whispered in my ear their irrefutable claims to 
my love. I listened throbbingly to each: and 
to each I said, “I love you.” 

I was in an extraordiniary psychological pre- 
dicament. Lola had remarked: “ You are not 
quite alive, even yet.” I had come to com- 
plete life too suddenly. This was the result. 
I got up and paced the bird cage which the 
house-agents termed a reception-room, and 
wondered whether I were going mad. It was 
not as if one woman represented the flesh and 
the other the spirit. Then I might have seen 
the way to a decision. But both had the large 
nature that comprises all. I could not exalt 
one, in any way, to the abasement of the other. 
All my inherited traditions, prejudices, pre- 
dilections, all my training ranged me on the 
side of Eleanor. I was clamoring for the real. 
Was she not the incarnation of the real? Her 
very directness piqued me to a perverse and 
delicious obliquity. And I knew, as I knew 
when I parted from her months before, that it 
was only for me to awaken things that lay vir- 
ginally dormant. On the other hand stood 
Lola, with her magnetic seduction, her rich 
atmosphere, her great, wide simplicity of heart, 
holding out arms into which I longed to throw 
myself. 

It was monstrous, abnormal. I hated the 
abominable indelicacy of weighing one against 
the other, as I had hated the idea of their 
meeting. 

I paced my bird cage until it shrank to the 
size of a rat trap. Then I clapped on my hat 
and fled down into the streets. I jumped into 
the first cab I saw and bade the driver take me 
to Barbara's Building. Campion suddenly oc- 
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curred to me as the best antidote to the poison 
that had entered my blood. 

I found him alone, clearing from the table 
the remains of supper. In spite of his soul's 
hospitable instincts he stared at me. 

“Why, what the—— 2” 

“Yes, І know. You're surprised to see me 
bursting in on you like a wild animal. I'm not 
going to do it every night; but this evening I 
claim a bit of our old friendship." 

* Claim it all, my dear De Gex,” he said cor- 
dially. '**What can I do for you?" 

It was characteristic of Campion to put his 
question in that form. Ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred would have asked what was the 
matter with me. 

“Tell me Fairy Tales of Lambeth and Idylls 
of the Waterloo Bridge Road. Or light your 
pipe dnd talk to me of Barbara." 

He folded up the tablecloth and put it in the 
sideboard drawer. 

“If it's elegant distraction you want," said 
he, “I can do better than that. Would you 
like to do a night’s real work ?” 

“Certainly,” said I. 

* A gentleman of my acquaintance named 
Judd is in the ramping stage of delirium tre- 
mens. He requires a couple of men to hold 
him down, so as to prevent him from getting out 
of bed and smashing his furniture and his wife 
and things. I was going to relieve one of the 
fellowsthere now, so that he can get a few hours' 
sleep, and if you like to come and relieve the 
other you'll be doing a good action. But I 
warn you it won't be funny." 

“Tm in a mood for anything,” I said. 

“You'll соте?” 

“Of course.” 

“That’s splendid,” he shouted. 
thought you were in earnest." 

It was only an hour or two later, when, for 
the first time in my life, I came into practical 
touch with human misery, that I recognized the 
truth of Campion’s perfervid optimism. No 
one could like our task that night in its outer 
essence. For a time it revolted me. The at- 
mosphere of the close, dirty room—bedroom, 
kitchen, dining-room, sitting-room, bath-room, 
laundry all in one—the home of man, wife and 
two children—caught me by thethroat. It was 
sour. The physical contact with the flesh of 
the unclean, gibbering, shivering, maniacal 
brute on the foul bed was unutterably repug- 
nant tome. Nowand again, during intervals of 
comparative calm, I was forced to put my head 
out of the window to breathe the air of the 
street. Even that was tainted, for a fried-fish 
shop across the way and a public-house next 
door billowed forth their nauseating odors. 


“T hardly 
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After a while access to the window was denied 
me. A mattress and some rude coverings were 
stretched beneath it—the children’s bed—on 
which we persuaded the helpless, dreary wife 
to lie down and try to rest. A neighbor had 
taken in the children for the night. The wife 
was a skinny, gray-faced, lined woman of six 
and twenty. Inher attitude of hopeless incom- 
petence she shed around her an atmosphere of 
unspeakable depression. 

The poor wretch on the bed was a journey- 
man tailor who, when sober, could earn fair 
wages. The cry of the wife, before Campion 
awed her into comparative silence, was a mo- 
notonous upbraiding of her husband for bring- 
ing them down to this poverty. It seemed im- 
possible to touch her intelligence and make her 
understand that no words from her or anyone 
could reach his consciousness. 

In the course of an hour or so the nausea left 
me. I felt braced by the grimness of the thing 
—and, during the paroxysms I had no time to 
think of anything but the mechanical work in 
hand. It was all that Campion and I, both 
fairly able-bodied men, could do to keep the 
puny little tailor in his bed. Horrible shapes 
menaced him, from which he fought madly to 
escape. He writhed and shrieked with terror. 
Once he caught my hand in his teeth and bit it, 
and Campion had some difficulty in relaxing 
the wretch’s jaw. Between the paroxysms 
Campion and I sat on the bed watching him, 
scarcely exchanging a word. The wife, poor 
creature, whimpered on her mattress. It was 
not a pleasant vigil. It lasted till the gray 
dawn crept in, pitilessly intensifying the squalor 
of the room, and until the dawn was broaden- 
ing into daylight. Then two of Campion’s men 
from Barbara’s Building arrived to relieve us. 

I went into the street with racked head and 
nerves and muscles. Campion kept his cloth 
cap in his hand, allowing the morning wind to 
ruffle his shaggy black hair. 

“I think the worst is over now. As soon as 
he can be moved, I'll get him down to the 
annex at Broadstairs. "The sea air will pull 
him round." 

** Isn't it rather hopeless?” I asked. 

He turned on me. “ Nothing's hopeless. If 
you once start the hopeless game down here, 
you'd better distribute cyanide of potassium 
instead of coals and groceries. I've made up 
my mind to get that man decent again, and, 
by George, I'm going to do it. . Fancy 
those two weaklings producing healthy ofi- 
spring. But they have. Two of the most in- 
telligent kids in the district. . If you 
hold up your hands and say it's awful to con- 
template their upbringing you're speaking the 
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blatant truth. It's the contemplation that's 
awful But why contemplate when you can 
do something ?” 

I admitted the justice of his remark. 
went on: 

“Look at yourself, now. If you had gone 
in with me last night and just stared at the 
poor devil howling with D. T. in that filthy 
place, you'd have come out sick and said it was 
awful. Instead of that you buckled to and 
worked and threw off everything save our com- 
mon humanity, and have got interested in the 
Judds in spite of yourself. You'll go and see 
them again and do what you can for 'em, 
won't you?” . 

I was not in a merry mood, but I laughed. 
Campion had read the intention that had 
vaguely formulated itself at the back of my 
mind. 

“Of course I will," I said. 

We walked on a few steps down the still 
silent, disheartening street, without speaking. 
Then he tugged his beard, half halted and 
glanced at me quickly. 

*See here," said he, “the more sensible 
people I can get to help us the better. Would 
you like me to hand you over the Judd family 
en bloc?" 

"This was startling to the amateur philanthro- 
pist. But it is the way of all professionals to 
regard their own business as of absorbing in- 
terest to the outside world. "The stock-broking 
mind cannot conceive a sane man indifferent to 
the fluctuations of the money market, and to the 
professional cricketer the wide earth revolves 
around a wicket. How in the world could I 
be fairy-godfather to the Judd family? Cam- 
pion took my competence for granted. 

* You may not understand exactly what I 
mean, my dear Campion,” said I; “but I at- 
tribute the most unholy disasters of my life to 
a ghastly attempt of mine to play Deputy 
Providence." 

* But who's asking you to play Deputy Provi- 
dence?" he shouted. “It’s the very last idiot 
thing I want done. I want you to do certain 
definite practical work for that family under 
the experienced direction of the authorities at 
Barbara’s Building. There! Do you under- 
stand now ?” 

“Very well,” said I. “Te duce et auspice 
Barbara, Yll do anything you like.” 

Thus it befell that I undertook to look after 
the moral, material and spiritual welfare of the 
family of an alcoholic tailor by the name of 
Judd who dwelt in a vile slum in South Lam- 
beth. My head was full of the prospect when 
I awoke at noon, for I had gone exhausted to 
sleep as soon as I reached home. If good will, 


He 


"IT WAS NOT A PLEASANT VIGIL. IT LASTED TILL THE GRAY DAWN CREPT IN" 


backed by the experience of Barbara’s Build- 
ing, could do aught towards the alleviation of 
human misery, I determined that it should be 
done. And there was much misery to be al- 
leviated in the Judd family. I had no clear 
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notion of the means whereby I was to accom- 
plish this; but I knew that it would be a philan- 
thropic pursuit far different from my previous 
eumoirous wanderings about London when, 
with a mind conscious of well-doing, I distrib- 
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uted embarrassing five-pound notes to the poor 
and needy. 

So deeply was I impressed with the respon- 
sibility of what I had undertaken, so grimly was 
I haunted by the sight of the pallid, howling 
travesty of a man and the squeezed-out, whim- 
pering woman, that the memory of the con- 
flicting emotions that had driven meto Campion 
the night before returned to me with a shock. 

“It strikes me," I murmured, as I shaved, 
“that I am living very intensely indeed. Here 
am I in love with two women at once, and 
almost hysterically enthusiastic over a delirious 
tailor.” Then I cut my cheek and murmured 
no more, until the operation was concluded. 

Ihad arranged to accompany Lola that after- 
noon to the Zoólogical Gardens. "This was a 
favorite resort of hers. She was on intimate 
terms with keepersand animals, and her curious 
magnetism allowed her to play such tricks with 
lions and tigers and other ferocious beasts as 
made my blood run cold. As for the bears, 
they greeted her approach with shrieking dem- 
onstrations of affection. On such occasions I 
felt the same curious physical antipathy as I 
did when she had dominated Anastasius's ill- 
conditioned cat. She seemed to enter another 
sphere of being in which neither I nor anything 
human had a place. | 

With some such dim thoughts in my head I 
reached her door in Cadogan Gardens. The 
sight of her electric brougham that stood wait- 
ing switched my thoughts into another groove, 
but one running oddly parallel. Electric 
broughams also carried her out of my sphere. 
I had humbly performed the journey thither 
in an omnibus. 

She received me in her big, expansive way. 

*How well you're looking!” she cried. 
“You're a different man. What have you 
been doing to yourself ?” 

“Tve grown quite alive.” 

“Good! Delightful! Soam I. Quite alive 
now, thank you.” 

She looked it, in spite of the black outdoor 
costume. But there was a dash of white at her 
throat and some white lilies of the valley in her 
bosom, and a white feather in her great black 
hat, poised with a Gainsborough swagger on 
the mass of her bronze hair. 

“It’s the spring," she added. 

“Yes,” said I, “it’s the spring." 

She approached me and brushed a few 
specks of dust from my shoulder. 

«You want a new suit of clothes, Simon.” 

“Dear me!" said I, glancing hastily over the 
blue serge suit in which I had lounged at Mus- 
tapha Supérieur, “I suppose I do.” 

It occurred to me that my wardrobe gener- 
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ally needed replenishing. I had been unac- 
customed to think of these things, the excellent 
Rogers and his predecessors having done most 
of the thinking for me. 

“РЇЇ go to Poole's at once," said I. 

And then it struck me, to my whimsical dis- 
may, that in the present precarious state of my 
finances (especially in view of my decision to 
abandon political journalism in favor of I 
knew not what occupation) I could not afford 
to order clothes largely from a fashionable 
tailor. 

“I shouldn't have mentioned it," said Lola, 
apologetically, ‘‘but you're always so spick and 
span." 

“And now I'm getting shabby!” 

* Oh, not shabby,” echoed Lola. 

“Yes, my dear,” I said. “The days of 
purple and fine linen are vorbei. You'll have 
to put up with me in a threadbare coat and 
frayed cuffs and ragged hems to my trousers." 

Lola declared that I was talking rubbish. 

“ Not quite such rubbish as you may think, 
my dear. Shall you mind?" 

“Tt would break my heart—but why do you 
talk so? You can't be—as poor—as that?” 

Her face manifested such tragic concern that 
Ilaughed. Besides, the idea of personal pov- 
erty amused me. When I gave up my polit- 
ical work I should only have what I had saved 
from the wreck—some two hundred a year— 
to support me until I should find some other 
means of livelihood. It was enough to keep 
me from starvation, and the little economies I 
had begun to practice afforded me enjoyment. 
On the other hand, how folks regulated their 
balance sheets so as to live on two hundred a 
year I had but a dim notion. 

“I shall go on happily enough,” said I reas- 
suringly. “Ја the meantime, let us go and 
see the lions and tigers.” 

We started. "The electric brougham glided 
along comfortably through the sunlit streets. 
A feeling of physical and spiritual content stole 
over me. Our hands met and lingered a long 
time іп a sympathetic clasp. Whatever fortune 
held in store for me, here at least I had an in- 
alienable possession. For some time we said 
nothing, and when our eyes met she smiled. I 
think she had never felt my heart so near to 
hers. At last we broke the silence and talked 
of ordinary things. I told her of my vigil over- 
night and my undertaking to look aíter the 


Judds. She listened with great interest. When 
I had finished my tale, she said almost passion- 
ately: . 

*Oh! I wish I could do something like 
that!” 

“You?” 
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“Why not? I came from those people. My 
grandfather swept the cages in Jamrach’s down 
at the docks. He died of drink. He used to 
live in one horrible, squalid room near һу. I 
remember my father taking me to see him when 
I was a little girl—we ourselves weren't very 
much better off at that time. I've been 
through it," she shivered. “І know what that 
awful poverty is. Sometimes it seems immoral 
of. me to live luxuriouslv as I do now without 
doing a hand's turn to help 2: 

“Chacun à son métier, my dear," said I. 
‘‘There’s no need to reproach yourself." 

* But I think it might be my métier," she 
replied earnestly, “if only I could learn it." 

“Why haven't you tried, then?” 

“Tve been lazy and the opportunity hasn't 
come my way." 

“РЇЇ introduce you to Campion,” I said, 
“and doubtless he'll be able to find something 
for you to do. Не has made a science of the 
matter. Pll take you down to see him." 

“Will you?” 

“Certainly,” said I. There was a pause. 
Then an idea struck me. “I wonder, my dear 
Lola, whether you could apply that curious 
power you have over savage animals to the 
taming of the more brutal humans.” 

“I wonder,” she said thoughtfully. 

“I should like to see you seize a drunken 
costermonger, in the act of jumping on his 
wife, by the scruff of his neck, and reduce him to 
such pulp that he sat upon his tail and begged.” 

** Oh, Simon,” she exclaimed reproachfully. 
“I quite thought you were serious.” 

“So I am, my dear,” I returned quickly, “as 
serious as I can be.” 

She laughed. “Do you remember the first 
day you came to see me? You said that I 
could train any human bear to dance to what- 
ever tune I pleased. I wonder if the same 
thought was at the back of your head.” 

“Tt wasn’t,” said I. “It was a bad and vil- 
lainous thought. I came under the impression 
that you were a dangerous seductress." 

She turned her dark golden eyes on me and 
there was a touch of mockery in their tender- 
ness. 

“And I’m not?" 

Oh, that spring dav, that delicious tingle in 
the air, that laughing impertinence of the bud- 
ding trees in the Park through which we were 
then driving, that enveloping sense of the fra- 
grance and the nearness and the dearness of 
her! Oh, that overcharge of vitality! Ileaned 
my head to hers so that my lips nearly touched 
her ear. My voice shook. 

** You're a seductress and a witch and a sor- 
ceress and an enchantress!" 
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'The blood rose to her dark face. She halt 
closed her eyes. 

“What else am I?" she murmured. 

But alas! I had not time to answer, for the 
brougham stopped at the gates of the Zodlog- 
ical Gardens. We both awakened from our 
foolishness. My hand was on the door-handle 
when she checked me. 

* What's the good of a mind if you can't 
change it? I don't feel in a mood for wild 
beasts to-dav—and I know you don't care to 
see me fooling about with them. I would 
much rather sit quiet and talk to you.” 

With a woman who wants to sacrifice herself 
there is no disputing. Besides, I had no desire 
to dispute. ` I acquiesced. We agreed to con- 
tinue our drive. 

* We'll go round by Hampstead Heath," she 
said to the chauffeur. As soon as we were in 
motion again, she drew ever so little nearer and 
said, in her lowest, richest notes, and with a 
coquetry that was bewildering on account of 
its frankness: 

“What were we talking of before we pulled 
ир?” 

“I don’t know what we were talking of," I 
said, ‘but we seem to have trodden on the 
fringe of a fairy tale.” 

“Сап” we tread on it again?” She laughed 
happily. 

“You have only to cast the spell of your 
witchery over me again.” 

She drew yet a little nearer and whispered: 
“Tm trying to do it as hard as I can.” 

An adorable softness came into her eyes, and 
her hand instinctively closed round mine in its 
boneless clasp. The long pent-up longing of 
the woman vibrated from her in waves that 
shook me to my soul. My senses swam. Нег 
face quivered glorious before me in a black 
world. Her lips were parted. Careless of all 
the eyes in all the houses in the Avenue Road,: 
St. John’s Wood, and in the head of a telegraph 
boy whom I only noticed afterwards, I kissed 
her on the lips. 

All the fullness and strength of life danced 
through my veins. 

“T told you I was quite alive!” I said with 
idiotic exultation. 

She closed her eyes and leaned back. ‘* Why 
did you do that ?" she murmured. 

“Because I love you," said I. “It has come 
at last." 

Where we drove I have no recollection. We 
spoke but little, and what we did say was in the 
simple, commonplace language which all men 
use in the big crises of life. 

There was no doubt now of my choice. I 
loved her. Love had come to me at last. That 
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was all I knew at that hour and all I cared to 
know. 

Lola was the first to wake from Dreamland. 
She shivered. I asked her whether she felt cold. 

“No. І can't believe that you love me. I 
can't. I can’t.” 

I smiled in a masterful way. 
show you that I do." 

She shook her head. 
I'm afraid." 

“What of ?" 

“ Myself.” 

“ Why p 

“I can't tell you. I can't explain. I don't 
know how to. I've been wrong—horribly 
wrong. I’m ashamed." 

She gripped her hands together and looked 
down at them. I bent forward so as to see her 
face, which was full of pain. 

“But, dearest of all women," I cried, “what 
in the world have you to be ashamed of ?” 

She paused, moistened her lips with her 
tongue and then broke out. 

**T'll tell you, then. A decent lady like your 
Eleanor Faversham wouldn't tell. But I can't 
keep these things in. Didn't you begin by 
saying I was a seductress? No, no, let me 
talk. Didn't you say I could make a man do 
what I wanted? Well, I wanted you to kiss 
me. And now you've done it, you think you 
love me; but you don't, you can’t.” 

“You're talking the wickedest nonsense that 
ever proceeded out of the lips of a loving 
woman," I said aghast. “1 repeat in the most 
solemn way that I love you with all my heart.” 

“In common decency you couldn't say other- 
wise." Again I saw the futility of disputation. 
I put my hand on hers. 

“Time will show, dear. At any rate, we 
have had our hour of fairyland.” 

“I wish we hadn't," she said. **Don't you 
see it was only my sorcery, as you call it, that 
took us there? I meant us to go.” 

At last we reached Cadogan Gardens. І де- 
scended and handed her out and we entered the 
hall of the mansions. The porter stood with 
the lift-doors open. 


“T can soon 


“I’m afraid, Simon. 
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“Рт coming up to knock all this foolishness 
out of your head." 

“Мо, don't, please, for Heaven's sake," she 
whispered imploringly. “І must be alone—to 
think it all out. It’s only because I love you so. 
And don’t come to see me for a day or two, say 
two days. Thisis Wednesday. Соте on Fri- 
day. You think it over as well. And if it's 
really true—I'll know then—when you come. 
Good bye, dear. Make Gray drive you where- 
ever you want to go." 

She wrung my hand, turned and entered the 
lift. The gates swung to and she mounted out 
of sight. I went slowly back to the brougham 
and gave the chauffeur the address of my eyrie. 
He touched his hat. I got in and we drove off. 
And then, for the first time, it struck me that 
an about-to-be-shabby gentleman with a beg- 
garly two hundred a year ought not, jn spite of 
his quarterings, to be contemplating marriage 
with a wealthy woman who kept an electric 
brougham. The thought hit me like a stone 
in the midriff. 

What on earth was to be done? My pride 
rose up like the deus ex machina in a melo- 
drama and forbade the banns. To live on 
Lola's money—the idea was intolerable. 
Equally intolerable was the idea of earning an 
income by means against the honesty of which 
my soul clamored aloud. 

“Good God!” I cried. “Is Ше, now I've 
got to it, nothing but an infinite series of dilem- 
mas? No sooner am I off one, than I'm on 
another. No sooner do I find that Lola and 
not Eleanor Faversham is the woman sent 
down by Heaven to be my mate, than I realize 
the same old dilemma: Lola on one horn and 
Eleanor replaced on the other by Pride and 
Honor and all sorts of capital-lettered consid- 
erations. Life is the very deuce," said I, with 
a wry appreciation of the subtlety of language. 

Why did Lola say “your Eleanor Faver- 
sham?” 

I had enough to think over for the rest of the 
evening. But I slept peacefully. Light loves 
had come and gone in the days past; but now 
for the first time love had come into my life. 


To be continued 
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ADVENTURES IN HIGH MOUNTAINS 


| OONER or later we get restless. Then 

one morning we throw ‘‘the diamond” 

over the modest pack that suffices us, 

and are off for the big country. Some- 

times we carry grub for a month, and are back 

again inside the week; again, we go for a week 
and are absent several. It all depends. 

Through the big country Billy and I have 
ridden many times in the course of many sea- 
sons, yet we are far from knowing it well. 
Each year we find new meadows, new camps, 
new fishing, even new mountains. In all sorts 
of company we have ridden. Last year I was 
out six weeks quite alone, and in that time 
held mainly to the snow altitudes. Again we 
started once in a company of sixteen with 
twenty-nine animals. These people were 
rangers and their wives; each group of two or 
three had its own outfit and did its own cook- 
ing. At the end of a day or so, duties began 
to reduce our number, until at last our own 
people alone remained, pushing on to a high- 
up lake where live big trout. 

Throughout each and every trip one has 
adventures. An adventure in the mountains 
means anything out of the ordinary, a discom- 
fort turned inside out. Our supervisor came 
in one day to tell us of how his horse had fallen 
in a ford, his supplies and clothes wet through, 
and of how in addition it came dark and he 
had to curl up under a tree until morning. 

* But that was an adventure, wasn't it?" he 
cried buoyantly. 

No one can guess what the day may bring 
forth. You have fully made up your mind to 
go to the Devil's Post Pile. But, after break- 
fast, when you go out to look for the horses, 
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they have disappeared. The bell is nowhere 
audible. A wide circle discovers their tracks. 
These lead straight up the mountain. The 
stones and dirt are scattered, and the position 
of the hoof marks indicates that the animals 
were on the keen jump. 

‘‘Stampeded,” you remark to yourself, and 
look for the cause. At the spring is the foot- 
print of a bear. You gaze at it with disgust. 

“If you were a big one, I shouldn't mind,” 
you soliloquize, **but you weren't much bigger 
than Brudder Bones!" 

All that day you track horses. Sometimes 
the trail is as easy to follow as a path. Again 
you have to use all your skill to spy out the 
marks of iron on granite. It becomes a game, 
andan interesting one. When finally you come 
on the truants standing asleep in some little 
green stringer, you are quite pleased with vour- 
self, in a wav, although you are well aware 
that trailing three or four horses anywhere is 
a very mild feat. Still, it is an adventure. 

Because of adventures it is exceedingly diff- 
cult to travel on any sort of schedule. You 
never can tell what is going to happen to mod- 
ify your well laid plans. An unexpected depth 
and softness of snow, or an unexpected volume 
of water, may spell long delay. It took me nine 
days to go ten miles once. 

But all this is fine camp-fire material. When 
a party of experienced mountain travelers is 
thus collected some interesting yarns can be 
gathered. Adventures are almost always 
funny, as you look back on them; or at least 
they are strongly leavened by the humorous 
element. We once went camping with a mighty 
jolly college professor and his wife. Of course 
we had our good reliable outfit of animals; 
but, naturally, they had to pick up what they 
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could get. Their 
pack-horse was 
named Snow- 
ball, and was 
white, gaunt, in- 
dependent and 
obstinate. If we 
all went one side 
around an ob- 
struction, he 
generally showed 
the freedom of 
his judgment by 
going the other. 
He followed all 
right, but liked 
to choose his 
own route. 

'That was all 
very well as long 
as we were in a 
forest country 
where the going 
was good. But 
when we climbed 
above snowline 
the case was dif- 
ferent. In that 
sort of travel the 
leader picks the 
best way—some 
times it is the 
only way—and 
the others tread 
pretty closely in 
his footsteps. We 
told this to Snow- 
ball, and pre- 
dicted trouble; 
but that ancient 
animal, with bu- 
“colic obstinacy, 
knew better. Finally the expected happened. 
We came to a brook running under a snow 
field. Naturally this formed snow bridges, 
more or less strong; and obviously the proper 
way to cross that brook was through an open- 
ing, and not over a snow bridge. Snowball 
thought otherwise. The rotten snow caved 
through. Snowball plunged, heaved, finally 
turned upside down. We arrived to find his 
nose and four hoofs visible. 

This was bad enough, but all at once it oc- 
curred to our friends that not only was the 
pack upside down, but in the stream! The 
girls raced to the lower end of that snow tun- 
nel. Just in time! They rescued a potato 
bobbing gaily in the swift current. 

So while the professor and I dug out that 
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fool horse, and got him to his feet and out of 
that hole, the two girls waited either side the 
stream, like cats at a mouse hole, watching 
for things to come out the orifice of that 
black tunnel. Every moment or so one would 
scream in triumph or dismay. Potatoes, on- 
ions, provision bags, clothes, even a pot or so— 
everything but bedding, and that could not get 
away—shot forth, was captured, and joined its 
disconsolate companions on the rocks. It did 
not seem funny at the time. 

Once, when I was out alone, I made a long 
ride down into the mile deep cup of Hite's 
Cove, out again over the steep ridge, and so 
into the canon of the Merced. "There, to mv 
consternation, I discovered that the new rail- 
road into Yosemite had been laid directly over 
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the old trail, and that no new one had been 
constructed. The right of way was the only 
route. To the one side was a drop off of from 
ten to thirty feet into the torrential river; on 
the other unscalable cliffs. It was fully three 
miles up the cañon before the trail turned off to 
scale the canon walls. The situation was not ap- 
pealing, if one met a train—or was overtaken by 
one—tfor the curves were numerous and sharp. 

I sat down and cogitated for some time. 
Then a bright idea struck те. I waited pa- 
tiently until a train passed going up. Then I 
followed it as fast as I could travel. I argued 
that in three miles that train would not be 
likely either to turn around and come back or 
to pass another. 

It was a bright idea all right. Only at about 
the mile and a half point I came around the 
corner on a track inspector's car coming my 
way. It was a gasoline car, without a mufller, 
and sported a bright vellow canopy top! 

Everybody's movements were guided by in- 
stinctive reactions, for nobody had time to 
think. The track inspector stopped. I hadn't 
time to get off, so I threw myself strongly to- 
ward the cliff. The two animals just flew out 
into space. They were so terror-stricken that 
they never even turned around, but jumped oif 
the right of wav and into the Merced. 

I fell on a pile of stones and skinned myself 
up somewhat. After I had found I could still 
walk, I looked over the edge. The animals 
had lit on a shallow bar. I clambered down, 
and after considerable maneuvering, got them 
back to the tracks—the gasoline car, at my 
earnest request, had gone on. In ten minutes 
more we turned off to the ascending trail. A 
slight twist of Flapjack’s fore foot—from which 
he soon recovered—and a busted-up right hand 
for myself comprised the list of casualties. This 
was not especially funny at the time. Yet can 
you imagine a situation more inherently comic ? 
In the depths of the wildest country, two moun- 
tain-bred animals confronted without warning 
by a gasoline car with a vellow top! 

Another time I was working mv way up 
through a pass filled with snow. ‘The month 
was August, but the precipitation had been 
unusual the winter before, and the zigzag trail 
was quite buried. Only occasionally did eight 
or ten feet of it show where a bare patch had 
melted. As the slope was very steep, it was 
impossible to walk the animals out over the 
snow. Therefore Iwas engaged busily in chop- 
ping footholds, in kicking shale into a species 
of solidity, and generally working like a beaver 
in the manner of one “getting through the 
country.” In this way we reached nearly to 
the saddle of the pass. To go through the gap 
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we had to skirt the upper edge of a living gla- 
cier just over sixteen hundred feet in height. 
l would leave Demi and Flapjack standing 
while I made trail. After I had accomplished 
forty or fifty feet of it, I would lead them along. 

Flapjack is the most sensible mule I have 
ever owned or had anything to do with. He 
possesses many characteristics I should like to 
point out to the instinct-only school of natural- 
ists—such as a genuine love of scenery, a dog's 
faithfulness, and innumerable instances where 
he has worked out original problems by means 
of at least an extraordinary imitation of mental 
processes. But in the present instance he made 
a mistake. Becoming bored with our slow 
progress—Flapjack is easily bored, like most 
intelligent people—he wandered out on the 
snowfield. Zip! each hoof skated in a different 
direction! Flapjack began to slide on h`: 
belly, head on. It was exactly like coasting—- 
the same increasing descent, the same mo- 
mentlv accelerating speed, and a slope of six- 
teen hundred feet on which to gather momen- 
tum. There was nothing to do. I stood erect 
and waved my hat at that rapidly disappearing 
black mule. 

“Good bye, Flap!” I shouted. 

Then I began to adjust my ideas to the 
thought of climbing all that weary way down 
again. I was alone, and days in from civiliza- 
tion. It would be necessary to collect from the 
ruined pack what I could carry comfortably on 
my saddle horse. The bulk of the pack, the 
mule and his outfit were, of course, a total loss. 
All these considerations came into my mind, 
were appraised and adjusted while poor old 
Flapjack was sliding over the shoulder of the 
glacier before the last steep plunge. Then I 
saw him stop with a jerk that seemed almost 
to snap his head off and hang motionless, a 
little black speck on the whiteness. Snatching 
my riata from the saddle and the little safety’ 
hand ax from the saddle bags, I made my way 
as quickly as I could over the shale and along 
the edve of the snowfield to a point opposite 
where Flap had brought up. Then I cut foot- 
holds out, got the rope around Flap’s neck, 
returned to the shale, took a turn around a 
projecting and solid boulder, and dislodged 
the mule. At the end of the rope, he partly 
scrambled, partly slid in a semicircle to the 
comparative safety of the shale. Then I took 
a look to see what had stopped him. 

It was a small triangular rock projecting 
above the surface of the snow. I looked care- 
fully, but as near as I could see it was the only 
rock on the half mile expanse of the glacier. 
Furthermore, it would have been too small to 
have stopped the mule, if he had not hit it 
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accurately. The least preponderance of weight 
either side would have swung him around it. 

Sometimes the adventure is of daily occur- 
rence, but it does not cease being an adventure 
for all that. Of this class was Old Slippery. 

Old Slippery was an eiderdown quilt belong- 
ing to a girl. It was light as feathers and silk 
could be; it was very warm, and—the owner 
assured us—unexcelled for making a com- 
fortable bed. But I had to pack Old Slippery. 
That was my little daily adventure. 

For not only did Old Slippery earn its name 
from obvious characteristics, but it was as 
delicate as an unboiled easter egg. The silk 
cover was as easily punctured as a soap bubble. 
The least projection among the constituents of 
the pack, the smallest twig, the gentlest acci- 
dental scrape against a rock, was sufficient to 
gouge a neat triangular hole. Through that 
hole floated gently clouds of eiderdown. In 
that quilt were magicked some five hundred 
cubic yards of down. I know, for we lost out 
at least three hundred, and the comforter was 
still plump and soft. 

Having surrounded Old Slippery with all 
loving care and soft things, it became necessary 
to put on the top canvas in such manner as to 
protect the quilt against the accidents and inci- 
dents of a day’s journey. This took time and 
thought and profanity and stuffing in. Finally 
we would throw the hitch. Then a corner of 


Old Slippery would be discovered sticking out 
just where the first sapling would catch it. We 
stuffed that in. Promptly Old Slippery burst 
forth at another place. After ten minutes of 
this, the playful old thing would decide to be 
good, and we would make our start for the day. 

At first one always gets the impression that 
the start for the day is made only after a good 
hard day’s work is done. So many things have 
happened! You have arisen and washed and 
dressed—no light feat with the thermometer 
well below freezing and the meadow white with 
frost. Then there is breakfast to cook and eat, 
the dishes to wash, the utensils and food to 
stow away, the beds to be folded, all the camp 
to be packed for travel. The horses must be 
caught, unhobbled—frosty buckles and straps 
—led a greater or lesser distance to camp, sad- 
dled, finally packed. You put out your camp- 
fire at last with the feeling that it is lucky vou 
do not belong to the union or your time would 
be nearly up. As a matter of fact it is more 
the multiplicity than the duration that has im- 
pressed you. By getting up at five I can, when 
alone, be under way by half past six. A larger 
and more complex party will take from two to 
three hours. 

Then begins the day's journey in the fresh- 
ness of the morning. The air is fresh and 
crisp; the birds are all singing; the dash of the 
stream and the oversong of the trees are in your 
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ears, the dazzle of snow and granite in your 
eves. The world is very good. You attack 
the problems of routes, trails, and difficulties of 
the way with enthusiasm. 

Time slips away on wings for five or six 
hours. Then somehow the animals begin to 
be aggravating. A certain pack horse named 
Bingo irritates you strangely by his habit of 
walking a few steps from the trail to crop 
greedily. Your saddle is getting hard, and 
shifting does little good. If vou are not quite 
certain of your route, you grow impatient over 
that fact. You are not tired, of course, but 
you are apt to be a little cross and brooding. 

Then quite unexpectedly a patch of green 
shows to right or left. You ride down pessi- 
mistically. Yes, there is good water, after all. 
It will do. The saddles and packs are thrown 
off, the horses hobbled and turned loose to 
graze. Everything is in a most discouraging 
mess, 

Still, vou tell yourself, doggedness does it. 
Oncatatime, vouovercome such simple tasksas 
collecting firewood, carrving the canvas bucket 
full of water, searching out the grub bags, slic- 
ing the meat. The crackle of the fire and the 
bubble of water cheer you somewhat. You 
get up energy enough for a wash. 

A half hour later you are drawing at your 
pipe with a comfortable sense of repletion be- 
neath a loosened belt. This is a bully place to 
camp—couldn't be beat! Running water, fine 
horsefeed, heaps of firewood, and level places 
for beds. And just look at the scenery! 
Where'd you beat that? Guess РЇ make me a 
fir bed, and try for trout a while. Horses seem 
to be enjoving it. That Bingo is in good shape: 
he knows how to take care of himself—gets 
pretty near a full meal every day along the 
trail. 


TROUT 


HE castern trout fisherman is likely to 
| receive a shock when first he angles 
in the big country. E 

He is probably accustomed. to streams 
wherein every pool, every riffle, every hole, if 
not easily accessible, is at least possible. Prob- 
ably he is used to wading his brooks. At any 
rate, he would consider himself most neglectful 
and slipshod were he to pass over even a single 
bit of water where a trout might lurk. 

Also our eastern brook fishing is apt to be a 
leisurely affair, We drop gently down the 
stream, flicking our fies to right or left, paus- 
ing often to whip out thoroughly some espe- 
cially inviting pool. Once in a while, we have 
to break through a little thick brush or clamber 
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up a steep bank. Then we pant heavily, and 
think it pretty hard going until we get back 
again to our amphibious environment. 

When our gentle angler comes west, how- 
ever, the whole logic of the game is changed. 
Looking down from above on one of the swift 
torrential mountain streams, his heart is filled 
with joy. Опе after another the deep green 
bubble-shot pools receive the cascades and 
falls of white water; long, dark, cliff-hung 
stretches hint of the big fellows; hundreds ot 
yards of fluted ritlles swirling about boulders 
tell of the smaller fry. He scrambles eagerly 
down to the stream’s edge. The casting is all 
that could be desired; he gets a strike almost 
at the first drop of the Ay. Three fine fish 
reward him. Full of pleasant anticipations, he 
prepares to move down to the next pool below. 
He cannot. At this point his troubles begin. 

For, coincidentally, at this point the cliffs 
rise sheer on either side. The next pool is just 
around the corner—but the corner is fifty or 
sixty feet high. Our angler looks up in despair. 

* Have I got to climb over that thing?" he 
demands fiercely. 

A universal silence seems to give assent. 
He clambers and clings and slides, over and 
down—the pool lies below him, but quite out 
of reach except, perhaps, by means of a rope. 
l'rom above he can see the big trout rising and 
falling slowly, as is the habit of the mountain 
fish in the deep, clear pools. After a dozen 
futile attempts, he gives it up. And in the 
course of the next mile he gets at that fascinat- 
ing, desirable, aggravating stream but three or 
four times. Also he has climbed and scram- 
bled and scratched himself to a state of panting 
exhaustion. 

Some people quite sincerely consider bait for 
trout unsportsmanlike. If they cannot catch 
with a fly, they will not catch at all. Personally, 
I prefer fly fishing above all others, and would 
never use any other method if the fish were rising 
even occasionally; but if it isa case of “аил 
or nothing” with them, І am not the man to 
deny a worthy trout anything in reason. 

This is just the case of our eastern angler. 
It irritates him horribly to leave all those ex- 
cellent pools unfished. By night all his sacred 
traditions are shattered. He comes to the con- 
clusion that mountain fishing is rather poor, 
very hard work, and not much fun. 

Of course, after a time, he changes his mind. 
He comes to realize the limitations of the hu- 
man frame as opposed to large, abrasive and 
immovable mountains. As a next step, he 
learns to ignore the inaccessibles, and to look 
with practiced eve for those places vouchsafed 
him by the kindness of the Red Gods. He 
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fishes a pool, and walks quite cheerfully by a 
dozen to fish another. 

All the old traditions, soaked in with the 
splashing sunlight, the gurgling cold water, the 
twilight shadows of a thousand days of a hun- 
dred eastern streams, have had to be eradicated. 
When our easterner begins to love the mountain 
fishing, he has undergone more than a change 
of ideas in regard to trout pools. 

As he looks back on that first dav's sport, he 


laughs at himself. He sees now that, while he 
did not fish half the pools, he caught twice the 
fish, of greater weight and of equal gameness, 
he was accustomed to in his old haunts. 
Also, he learns not to be in so much of a 
hurry to move on after he has struggled to his 
pool. Iremember one hole where for two weeks 
I fished every afternoon. A big yellow pine 
had fallen out into the stream, and the eddy had 
scooped a deep hollow in the sands beneath. 
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The swift current boiled up from under it. 
Thirty feet or so down stream was a sandbar 
on which one could stand ankle deep. Begin- 
ning at the shoreward end of that log, I would 
cast foot by foot until I touched the swirl around 
its tip. By that time I had caught my two dozen. 
There were three of us in the party, and 
we could eat two dozen a дау. Throughout the 
entire period of our stay, except for occasional 
curiosity, I never fished anywhere else. I sup- 
pose each day new fish took the places of those 
that had been caught. At any rate, the supply 
seemed inexhaustible; the last two dozen came 
as rapidly as the first. 

But T must confess that the fascination of 
wandering is more often in the ascendant. It 
is fun to scramble over points, to slide down 
rock chutes, to wade gingerly along submerged 
ledges, to give vour whole soul to getting from 
this point to that—with always the possibility 
of the Big One, of course. In that manner one 
is more apt to have adventures than if one 
should sit still. I have encountered bears on 
the same errand as myself. Sometimes by the 
edge of the water one comes upon a red mineral 
stain, and a tiny fountain welling up through 
a round hole in the rock. ‘The rubber cup then 
dips up a drink of the most delicious sparkling 
soda water. The quaint water ouzel flits up 
and down the stream. If vou are in great luck, 
vou may see her walk calmly down below the 
surface of the current. How she maintains 


herself against it I am unable to guess. Again, | 


vou feel vourself an atom in the twilight inferno 
of a deep gorge through which the river runs 
hollowly. 

And always, at any moment, you may look 
up to the serenity of great mountains and flaw- 
less skies. They, and the joys of exploration, 
would be enough even without the trout. 

But the trout are good, exceedingly so. As 
in most streams, they run big and little. The 
average mountain rainbow, the fellow vou ex- 
pect generally when you cast into a likely look- 
ing pool, runs from eight to fifteen inches, and 
is game for his weight. The fingerlings do not 
bother one much, for some reason. Big trout 
frequent certain localities. 

I shall never forget one place. It was about 
nine thousand feet up, in a cup of granite per- 
haps three or four miles across, and circled on 
three sides bv very tall mountains. In the cup 
was a lake fringed by a narrow band of lodge- 
pole pine and willow. A tumbling, brawling 
stream fell from the snows into the upper end 
of the lake. At the lower end it stole quietly 
out through a beautiful open poplar woods for 
a quarter mile. Then it fell and leaped and 
tumbled away down the mountain. 
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Icrept tothe edge of the still water and looked 
in. Through the green water the bottom was 
plainly to be seen, with all its hills and vales, 
its old snags, its rocks, and the clean white 
sand. In some places it was at least twelve feet 
deep, and nowhere less than four or five. Yet 
every inch of it was visible, as plainly as though 
in the air, save for that translucent green and 
the delicate waving swirls like the shadows in 
thick green glass. 

Trout lay singly, in twos and threes. Some 
were close to the bottom in plain sight, their 
gill covers moving slowly. Others could be 
made out dimly as shadows in the shadows. 
All were big. There were no little ones at all. 
From where I stood—and I could see only a 
hundred feet or so of the stream—lI counted 
twenty-odd. Judging by the samples I caught 
later, not one weighed less than three pounds. 
As for the largest, I’m not foolish enough even 
to guess at him. 

I was not out to fish that afternoon, but I 
made a hurried round trip to camp and back 
to that aquarium. Then, concealed in the 
brush, I began to manipulate my flies. You 
fishermen all know how hopeless it seems when 
you can actually disapprove of your fish in 
plain view. You cast seductively in front of 
the biggest in sight. He pays absolutely no 
attention whatever to your efforts. Finally, 
when you annoy him enough, he fades away. 
Or else he merely opens and shuts his gills 
three or four times. After you have cast your 
arm lame, some little fellow rushes madly out 
from somewhere and seizes vour Йу. He turns 
that pool upside down before you succeed in 
landing him. When the bubbles cease, there 
is the big one communing wisely with himself 
on the vanity of human endeavor. 

There is one way, however, and that lies 
through the gates of patience. 

I fished cautiously all the afternoon. И 
would be rash even to guess at the number of 
enormous trout inhabiting that quarter-mile 
of stream. They were not rising. Not one in 
a hundred even knew my fly was skittering 
across the water; or, if he did know, he did not 
care. But then, big fish are never “rising” in 
the sense that smaller fish rise—hungrily, 
eagerly, in a rush. Otherwise there would be 
no more big fish, for they would all be caught 
out. Yet, by keeping at it, I landed four. They 
were about of a size. I had no scales, but they 
were from a half-inch to three inches longer 
than the first joint of my saddle rod; and that 
is just twenty-three inches. In the stream were 
several fish bigger than those I caught. 

] measured them, and returned them care- 
fully to the water, for I was traveling alone, 
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and had no use for so much fish. Then, in the 
half hour of good light remaining, I dropped 
to where the water leaped down the granite 
and caught four ordinary trout for supper. 

The trout hog is always a great puzzle to 
me. There are plenty of the species roaming 
around—men who catch a hundred or so fish 
and leave them piled in a rotting heap. Ifa 
man were confined in his fishing to just what 
he can eat, I could see some color of reason— 
though not the slightest excuse—for such a per- 
formance. When I travel alone, two or three 
ordinary trout are all I can possibly get awav 
with at a meal, and a single big one would 
stump me completely. That would not be 
much fishing for an enthusiastic angler. I 
could imagine a strong temptation to catch 
** just one more," even if the probabilities were 
strong that the one more would be wasted. As 
a matter of fact, I catch just as many as I have 
time for—and put them back. "This should be 
done gently, with wetted hand. "Then it does 
not injure the fish in the least: on the con- 
trary, it furnishes him with healthful and much 
needed exercise. Only if he bleeds at the gills 
is he in distress. Then I slip him in the creel— 
or old flour sack, rather, in the wilderness—and 
add him to the larder. In this manner it is 
possible to enjoy a full day's sport, and to 
leave the stream almost as populous as when 
you cast your first fly over it. 

I once fished for some weeks where I had an 
opportunity of making some interesting ex- 
periments. Two very large pools lay one above 
the other. I built between them a loose bar- 
rier, but sufficiently close to prevent the trouts’ 
passing from one pool to the other. Whenever 
I caught a trout, I first nicked his hard gill 
cover with a knife, then transferred him to the 
other pool. At last I had nearly the whole 
population concentrated in the upper basin. 
Then I began to transfer them back again, 
watching carefully for signs of injury. When- 
ever they had been handled with a damp hand, 
they seemed as healthy as ever. A very dry 
hand did no injury as long as the grasp was 
not too firm. But if the fine slime became 
rubbed from the fish's sides, it seemed to afford 
opportunity for parasitic or diseased growths. 
Some of the fish I caught as many as eight 
times apiece. Generally they would rise as 
eagerly as ever the day after being played to a 
finish. About fifteen or sixteen hours was the 
shortest interval. 

My own practice in fishing alone is exactly 
the reverse of accepted fisherman's doctrine: 
I put back all the big ones, and keep the little 
six or seven inch fellows. The latter are better 
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eating, and the lone fisherman can do more in 
the way of numbers. Of course, if one is out 
with a party of friends, he likes to lug in levia- 
than and brag thereon, and do a little exhibit- 
ing with pride. That is half thefun. But then 
leviathan goes pretty well fried in sections, or 
broiled, or as basis for a fine old-fashioned 
“mulligan.” — - А 

Trout fishing here varies as the mountains 
vary. d would not have you understand that 
the foregoing descriptions tell it all; only the 
typical, what you are most likely to find. 

The best flies in this country are the Royal 
Coachman, the Queen of the Waters, Brown 
Hackle, Montreal, Professor and Rube Wood, 
about in the order named. Furthermore, these 
are unsophisticated fish, and thev do not give 
a hang for delicate gradations of hue. If 
they will not rise to any of the above, they will 
not rise at all. I should never carry any others 
were I to outfit my tlybook especially for this 
country. "This, in view of the many varieties 
affected by the eastern fisherman, sounds like 
piscatorial heresy; but I believe it to be a fact. 
Indeed, as a strictly practical matter, one 
might go even further. Tie in a Royal Coach- 
man and a Brown Hackle. If you cannot catch 
them on one or the other of those two flies, the 
chances are strong that the trout are not hun- 
gry enough to rise in paving numbers to any 
of the others. 

For I hope I have not unintentionally con- 
veved the idea that fi-hing is alwavs good. 
'That is no more true here than it was in the 
Garden of Eden. A virgin stream is some- 
times very poor fishing indeed. For long 
stretches the condition of the water will be 
such that the pickings will be very slim. And 
probably here, more than elsewhere, the fishing 
hours are apt to be restricted. A great many 
eastern streams are fishable in full sunlight. 
Here the trout will rarely rise except in 
shadow *—and there are never friendly clouds 
in a California summer skv. You must wait un- 
til the sun has dropped behind the mountain. 
Luckily the mountains are high. The twilight 
is no good at all. Just when the eastern fisher- 
man's experience would lead him to believe his 
best sport was about to commence, the game is 
called on account of darkness! I do not know 
why this is; but nine times out of ten it comes 
true. You might as well unjoint your rod and 
get back to camp while you can see the way 
comfortably. 

But when they do rise, they are wonderful! 
There are no dull moments. And here, as in 
the east, all the blanks are forgotten. 


* Some streams can be fished in broad sun. 
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OR years I have wanted to 
write my autobiography, but 
there seems to be no prece- 
dent for any one to break out 

in self-praise unless the person is 
well-known to the public, like Julius 
Ciesar, Mr. Pepys, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, or Chimmie Fadden. I can hardly ex- 
pect to rival in interest the personal history of 
royal and oil kings, but I am sure this sketch 
of one of the common people has the tales 
told by Julius surpassed for every-day interest, 
though possibly it will be of less use in the 
schoolrooms. 

It’s a great comfort, too, to have such a good 
opportunity for the free and unfettered use of 
the pronoun “I.” When you go into autobi- 
ography, you can just wallow in “IPs” and no 
one seems to hold you up to ridicule or criticize 
your taste; and, now that type is set by 
machine, you needn’t fear that the box of 
capital “15” will go empty in the type case. 

To begin at the beginning is, in my case, out 
of the question, because I was born in Brook- 
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lyn, and I was seven before I realized 
that when I traveled I should register 
from New York. 

In fact the first time that I attracted 
my own attention to myself was on 
the occasion of my initial journey 
to England. Up to that moment 
I had felt that I was like every one else; 
but when I tried to settle down for a few min- 
utes in dear old England, I realized that there 
had been mighty few people in the world like 
me, and none had ever come to England. I 
am a great admirer of the English, and the 
more often I go to England, the more I appre- 
ciate the good qualities of the people: I think 
that they are the finest in the world. I fre- 
quently tell my British friends this, and they 
are so polite that they never contradict but 
admit at once that my assertion is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Such 
a statement made to a Frenchman would cause 
him to shrug his shoulders and lead him to 
make deprecatory remarks; but an English- 
man is too honest and straightforward to per- 
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mit himself to prevaricate on even so vital and 
personal a subject. 

I have no wish to thresh old straw, and I will 
pass over the familiar stories of one’s first im- 
pressions in a strange land, which have been so 
thoroughly and correctly covered by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin in four volumes octavo, su- 
perbly illustrated, $5.00 net (postage extra), 
and say at once that I am not one to get riled 
because you are expected to chop otf the head 
of your egg instead of breaking it into a yellow 
and white mess in a tumbler. І can only sug- 
gest one change in connection with this egg 
business, and that would be a simple matter, 
viz., to cover the walls of the breakfast room 
with a white and yellow oilcloth, so that you 
can swing your knife freely at the egg head with 
a clear conscience, and not have to apologize to 
the hostess for leaving your breakfast autograph 
on her walls. 

But everything of this kind has been fully 
covered in books, as I have said. Even the 
pamphlet advertisements of the steamship 
companies give you some particulars of how to 
manage. But there is one experience you may 
possibly have in England which, I am con- 
vinced, has not been properly told about, and I 
propose to put the whole American public wise 
on this. 


The Country House .Party 


I had not been long in England (in auto- 
biographies you can always begin each sen- 
tence with an “I” if you wish, disregarding all 
rules of the ** Ready Letter Writer") before I 
was invited to a house party in the country. 
This sounded good to me. I had all my 
clothes pressed in London, went to the barber, 
visited a sweet girl graduate of a manicure and 
got my hands in a better condition than they 
have been since I had typhoid three years ago, 
refurbished my most dressy manner, took my 
pen in hand to thank the distinguished honor- 
able lady, and accepted. 

I was invited to be a “дип” at this house 
partv, but I declined this honor, because it 
sounded too expensive, and I wanted to savc 
my goldpieces to help set up the maids and 
valets in a business of their own, on leaving the 
house. 

That was lucky for me, as I found that a 
“gun” has to fee the gamekeeper five pounds; 
and if he tries to catch the pheasants with his 
hands, as he easily might, it annoys the game- 
keeper. Heisa great man; even the host (his 
own boss, you understand) seems to be in awe 
of him. Speaking of pheasants and keepers, I 
am told, by one who knows, that I made a 
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most fearful “break” through asking a very 
simple question. I will humiliate myself again 
for the benefit of future generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

A friend for whom I have a great admiration 
took me to see a pheasant run. The place 
looked just like a big chicken yard such as we 
have at home. There were hundreds of the 
birds feeding on scraps and grain thrown to 
them by the keener. I had seen strings of 
these birds hanging up in the markets for sale 
at low prices, had bought their eggs in the 
swell restaurants at high prices, and I naturally 
supposed that this trade was conducted like any 
other branch of the poultry business. When 
you have been in England a short time, you 
realize that vou must approach the subject of 
trade or business with some delicacy; but I 
longed to know the modus operandi of poultry 


` packing among the swells; I wondered if they 


could teach our Chicago stock-vards anything. 
So I asked the keeper in my broadest English: 

“Нож do you collect and ship these birds?” 

“Collect 'em, sir!" 

“Yes,” I said, “how do you kill them and 
get them to market?” 

“We don't kill ‘ет. We send in beaters and 
shoot ’em—it’s great sport, sir!” 

That seemed to me a disgusting proposition 
—to beat a flock of tame, harmless pets to 
death and shoot them beside—and І remon- 
strated: 

“Why don't you simply wring their necks 
with a quick twist of the wrist, Insuring a rapid 
and painless death, and then Е 

But my friend grasped me violently by the 
arm and drew me abruptly away. I felt badly 
about it, because this good and valuable host 
said it would be at least twenty years before he 
could look that gamekeeper in the face with 
tranquillity—and yet here is a point in English 
etiquette which no book that I have been able 
to find has even touched upon, and the most 
painstaking visitor might fall into error. 

But to return to the house party. . 

It's a mistake to expect that when you go tua 
hig English house the host and hostess will 
come to the door and welcome you with an en- 
ergetic outburst of enthusiasm and tell you how 
really terribly glad they are that you could 
come and ask how all the folks are at home. 

Nothing of the kind. 

They send a groom in a cart (no, not a hired 
man in a buggy), who looks and talks like a 
high church Episcopal minister. You can try 
to make friends with him if you want to, but it's 
no use; and when you get to the house a real 
funky with white powdered hair meets you and 
passes you along to a maid or underman, who 
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takes you to your room. These facts are all 
well known from the best English novels—but 
there are other points. 

Perhaps your first shock comes when the 
valet attacks your bag as though he were an 
American Custom House officer on a Cunard 
dock. It is true that he does not scatter the 
things on the floor, but he opens your baggage 
as though it had always belonged to him. 
Your most sacred and private shortcomings in 
the way of worn underclothes with large puffed 
sleeves, while tight-fitting sleeves are now in 
fashion, and the patched suspenders which he 
misnames ‘‘braces,” are rudely exposed to this 
stranger, and the tragic humor of the situation 
seems absolutely lost upon him. I laughed 
nervously to pass off my humiliation, and, to 
make talk, asked him if the bathroom was far 
away from my own room. 

I should explain that this country house was 
an enormous building; it looked to me about 
the size of the new Natural History Museum 
which, you remember, covers the west side of 
Central Park, New York. It had been erected 
by Henry УШ in 1548, probably as a cold- 
storage plant. I was there in June, 1909, and 
it was still freezing inside. Those old English 
builders knew more about preserving things 
cold than the Thermos Bottle people will ever 
find out. 

Bathrooms, I learned, even in an enormous 
house like this, are as scarce as sunshine in 
London in November. It could not be that 
they were missing for any lack of money, be- 
cause it surely costs a small fortune to run such 
an establishment, and the proprietor must per- 
force be rich. I suppose it may be because the 
people fear that the plumbing will freeze. 

You soon begin to feel a little chill in these 
strange surroundings and fear that your hostess 
has regretted inviting you. I won't dwell upon 
the ensuing evening. They all intended to be 
polite, and perhaps cordial—they certainly 
were polite, but they forgot to introduce me to 
anybody, or, at least, I thought they forgot; 
but I find introductions are not the thing in 
house parties. "There is a sort of game of 
twenty questions, by which vou find out who 
the people are without saying the wrong thing 
or asking any leading questions. It's a difh- 
cult game. 

Dinner at a house party is a sort of high 
class ceremonial. At this time, if you have luck, 
you meet your host and hostess. You feel as 
though you'd like to slip into her hand a card on 
which you had printed: 

" Excuse me, but my name is Whitefield—I 
am that fellow who lives in Akron, Ohio, 
U.S. A., whom you invited to visit you." 
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But this would do no good. If she remem- 
bers you, she won't give it away. You take 
your partner as for the waltz and march into 
the dining room chatting easily and fluently 
with the lady to whom your hostess has offered 
you up as a living and nameless sacrifice. Of 
course, if you have taken a Scranton Corre- 
spondence School course in the novels of one 
A. Trollope, you will know that the animals go 
in two by two according to position—if you are 
a big swell, you head the march; if a moderate 
swell, you gravitate toward the middle; and if 
a plain scrub (in trade, don’t you know,) you 
trail in like the last run of shad in May. 

No book, however, has told you that because 
you are American and have no rank, and 
wouldn’t call the King your cousin, you are 
likely to find yourself pushed up with the very 
elect, in an atmosphere so rare you can hardly 
catch your breath, much less an idea to help on 
with the nonchalant conversation with your 
lady partner. It’s a terrible position for a free- 
born citizen of Akron, Ohio, to find himself in, 
with his country’s reputation resting upon his 
shrinking shoulders. Our British cousins mean 
to do us honor, and while I appreciate their 
kindness, I would often have given my letter 
of credit to be back home, walking up Main 
Street among the rubber factories. 

At dinner I drew a charming and beautiful 
lady, and told her in a three-hour lecture all 
about New York, the high buildings, the thea- 
tres, and who were the best actors and actresses 
—to all of which she occasionally remarked, 
“How interesting!” I found out afterward 
that she was Cissy Loftus, and she was no 
doubt glad to get the facts about New York 
theatres. 

There is one good thing about English cus- 
toms; you always know when it is time to go to 
bed. The butler or maid brings into the draw- 
ing room a tray of alcoholic drugs and hot 
water, supposed to cloud your brain for a good 
night’s sleep and a gentle headache on waking. 

For myself, I passed into a dreamy slumber. 
I ceaselessly went over in my mind the idea that 
I had got into the wrong house party and that I 
was likely to be discovered at any moment, 
tagged with an AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A, 
label, and shipped home. 

I was partly awake in the morning, when the 
door quietly opened and a young lady dressed 
in simple but becoming costume walked into 
my room. Her face was strange to me, I 
couldn’t recall having seen her among the 
guests at dinner, and cold chills ran up and 
down my spine. I thought of her shrieks 
when she discovered that she had entered the 
wrong room and that there was a real live man 
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in the Беа. I saw at 
once that the only 
chance to prevent 
trouble was to pre- 
tend to be asleep, so 
that when she should 
discover her mistake 
she could slip out and 
no one would be the 
wiser. 

It was a hard posi- 
tion, but I kept per- 
fectly still, hardly 
daring to breathe, 
and the goose flesh 
made my skin feel 
like coarse sand pa- 
per. The lady was 
confoundedly delib- 
erate; went fussing at 
the window, stirring 
around the room, and 
finally seemed to be 
standing by the bed 
looking at me. 

“Great Scott!" I 
said to myself. “They 
have queer guests in 
this house!" 

It then began to 
percolate through my 
sleepy head that the 
lady couldn't have 
made any mistake 
in the room, and I 
opened my eyes and 
looked at her. She 
certainly was worth 
looking at, so refined 
and modest. I could 
n't understand it at 
all. While I was try- 
ing to think of some- 
thing to say which 
should not sound too 
bromidic for what 
appeared to me to be 
so sulphitic an occa- 
sion, she remarked, 
with a gentle and 
caressing voice: 

“ Are you ready for 
your tea, sir?" 

Was I ready for tea 
ataneighto'clock day- 
break? І surely was. 
Tea or champagne, 
chocolate éclairs or 
ice cream—that girl 


"WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR ВАТИ, 


SIR, 


AND WOULD YOU CARE FOR 
A TIN OF HOT WATER"! 


could have given me 
а cup of hemlock and 
I would have gulped 
it down with a swift 
impetuosity which 
would have made 
Socrates look like a ' 
cringing coward. 
She glided out of 
the room, closing the 
door softly behind 
her; her motions were 
like those of a sylph 
on pneumatic roller 
skates. I didn’t want 
to get up. If it took 
a week, I decided 
Pd wait for that tea, 
though I had never 
been taught to drink 
it before dawn at my 
mother's knee. 
While I was study- 
ing how we could 
introduce English 
customs into Akron, 
Ohio, and wondering 
if the alien labor con- 
tract would interfere, 
she came back with 
a dainty tray of tea 
and toast. It was last 
week's toast, but if it 
had been made of 
motor-tire fabric I 
would have eaten it. 
She put the tray 
down and looked at 
me with sweet ga- 
zelle-like eyes, and I 
was in too much of a 
flutter to trust myself 
to speak. She was as 
calm asa fleecy cloud 
in a summer sky. 
“Would you like 
your bath, sir, and 
would you care for a 
tin of hot water?" 
By the Powers, 
this was almost too 
much! I gasped and 
gurgled, and before I 
could get my breath 
she was gone again. I 
knew I couldn’t have 
offended her, for I 
hadn't said a word— 
that was a comfort. 
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I drank the tea and bit into the ancient toast. 
I waited in a fever of anxiety, and deeply re- 
gretted that I had left several coarse male 
undergarments in conspicuous places around 
on the floor. If I could make one dash and 
gather them into the bed with me, I'd feel more 
respectable; but as she never knocked, but 
came through the door like a beautiful and in- 
tangible shade, I dared not risk it. 

My hesitation shows how foolish it is to be a 
coward even in strange surroundings. I could 
have licked up the whole room, swept the floor, 
washed the tea dishes, and retrieved my safe 
position in bed again before the door opened. 

Finally there appeared a huge, round, 
brightly polished zinc bath, borne aloft in the 
arms of this lady with the beautiful manners. 
The indignity of her doing such work was ap- 
palling, but I did not say what I thought, and 
she set the big, lop-sided bread pan with flaring 
edges on the floor and put two pails of water 
beside it. 


The Alleged English Cold Bath 


I wish to stop here to give a valuable and 
private tip to be found in no other printed 
form. Every one knows about the tradition of 
the cold morning bath. All Englishmen men- 
tion the fact in a casual manner that they have 
had one at least once each day, but I have won- 
dered if they did not protest too much. How 
can any one prove that they actually get into 
this aforesaid cold bath? That a two-hundred 
pound man can get into a zinc pan eighteen 
inches in diameter at the bottom, or prance 
about the great bilge keel which surrounds it, 
does not seem reasonable. 

After getting out of a fairly warm bed many 
times, and trying to do acrobatic acts in tepid 
water with a damp atmosphere of about 4o 
degrees, in a stone-walled room with the con- 
centrated cold of four hundred or more long 
years hermetically sealed in a musty old castle, 
I decided to fake the cold bath, as I now be- 
lieve all Englishmen do. 

It’s an easy game, and this is the way to do it. 
Jump from the bed and land, if possible, clear 
of the stone Hoor on any old stray rug or piece 
of carpet. Dress hurriedly and completely and 
draw a razor over vour blue chop called a chin, 
staunch the blood with your own pocket hand- 
kerchief—don't use the bath towel; then drag 
the zinc bathtub to the centre of the floor, lay a 
bath towel or two spread out beside it, then 
throw the soap as hard as possible into the 
water six or seven times (this gives the effect of 
a natural English bath splash), slap the ends of 
another towel in the water, wet your hands (no 
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matter if it does make 'em ache—you must do 
this) and slap them on the towels to represent 
wet footprints. This done, vou can look the 
world in the eye with a bright and shining 
morning face— the kind К. L. Stevenson 
refers to. 

But to return to my autobiography. 

The young lady looked at me sweetly and 
remarked: 

“I cawn't find your boots, sir.” 

Iknew right away she meant shoes, but what 
the deuce she wanted with ’em I couldn't 
think, and I made up my mind that I was not 
going to play the babv in this affair any more. 
* “Would you like them ?" I asked. 

“If you please, sir.’ 

I would have given that girl a ейн of 
coupon bonds if she wanted them, but I was 
suspicious about the shoes; they were not of 
her type. 

“What do vou want with them?” I said. 

“Why, to clean them, sir. I will have them 
ready as soon as you have finished your bath. 
You did not leave vour boots outside your door 
last night." 

Then I came to. 
itself. 

“My dear young lady,” I said, "I won't 
have vou or any other woman black my shoes. 
If I can't hire a man for the job, I'll do it my- 
self. You have done too much for me already, 
getting up at midnight to make tea for me, lug. 
ging about that baby elephant's bath when vou 
ought to be in bed and asleep yourself —— ” 

I was going to say other things about Eng- 
lish customs, when she looked alarmed, mur- 
mured ** Oh, law, sir," and glided. 

I don't suppose there ever was a well-dis- 
posed American who composed a better col- 
lection of janx pas during a number of English 
visits than myself. A dozen journeys have 
taught me something, though by no means all 
the things a visitor to England ought to know 
to hold up his head in good society. But at 
least I can say “Really” with a rising intlec- 
tion, and hold my eyebrows up indetinitely, 
and “Quite so," and the other everv-dav 
phrases. I have studied this matter carefully, 
and I prepared a large book called “How to 
Bea Gentleman Though Born a Mucker,” and 
submitted the manuscript to an American 
publisher. I knew it would be popular if only 
I could get it printed, and I have at least a 
thousand friends who would buy copies; but 
the publisher declined it because he said it 
would have no sale. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he argued, 
“would not need to buy such a volume, and 
muckers wouldn't because thev never had any 
ambition to become gentlemen." 


My manhood asserted 


"EE TDI nt Ns AAE Dn ФОР, 


ЖҮРЕ С, ee TS PURIS ОСАО ЕРЧ 


NTO THE WATER 


1 


AS POSSIBLE 


"ITHROW THE SOAP AS HARD 


Ss"? 


TIME 


OR SEVEN 


SIX 


"OLIVER CROMWELL ONCE KISSED A SERVING MAID 
IN THIS DARK PASSAGE" 


Matters Practical 


The most fearful anguish I suffered while in 
England was not from the cold in the houses, 
or the tin sheets they put on their venerable 
beds to sleep between, but from the idea of tips 
— not the actual tips, but the idea and difficulty 
of giving to the servants before the eves of a 
respectable family in a prosperous English 
home where no outside money assistance is 
really needed. It is not because I am mean— 
I'd be glad to send the host a check to help pav 
the expenses, which I am sure must be very 
large for week-end visits—but the practice of 
facing each individual servant and presenting 
him or her with pieces of money, which you 
feel quite sure such high-class and prosperous- 
looking people will refuse, is to me a heart- 
breaking matter. 

That one's money is never refused does not 
dispel the fear that you are doing the right 
thing in the wrong way; and the difficultv of 
deciding how much to give, and the inevitable 
giving of gold because you have nothing but 
sixpences in your pocket, does not add to the 
pleasure. Ialwavs begin to worry on this sub- 
ject when I accept an invitation; even a 
luncheon or dinner appalls me when the ser- 
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vants stand around in that casual manner 
under the very eyes of your entertainers, look- 
ing for financial scraps. 

In my book of etiquette, which I have begun 
to fear will never be published, this paragraph 
appears: 

“The first and noblest duty of a host is to 
make his guest feel superior to the butler, even 
though there be a ‘second тап.” 

I contend that this admirable purpose is im- 
possible of accomplishment unless the matter 
of tip relationships is immediately put upon 
a solid and well-understood basis. 

I respectfully suggest to English families 
that a printed circular be given to the arriving 
guest in an English house, reading something 
like the following, so that the callow American, 
or other inexperienced visitor, may start as 
nearly even as possible with the regular British 
week-end rounder: 


To VISITORS— ESPECIALLY AMERICANS 


In order that our guests may feel that our home 
is entirely theirs, we have set down some infor- 
mation which we hope may add to their comfort. 

High Castle was built in the time of the Nor- 
mans (or Cells, or Picks, or Axes, or whatever the 
name of the by-gone race which stuck together the 
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said castle). It is one of the most characteristic 
structures—-(here follow with a full description of 
the place, so that the guest may know where he is at. 
Mention the fact that it has been in the family so 
many hundred years. If the castle is really ancestral 
—-honest injun--change the word "the" before 
family to “my”; otherwise “the” will do very well). 

"The household bathroom may be reached by 
descending the narrow stone steps from the second 
floor back of the north battlement. Follow the wall 
in a southeasterly direction until you come to the 
armor gallery, then turn sharply to the left and 
follow the corridor to the top. Open the door at 
the end of this long hall and take a halí-flight of 
stone steps (Oliver Cromwell once kissed a serving 
maid in this dark passage) on the right, and pass 
into the open hall at the end. You will easily dis- 
cover the bathroom because it is the fourth door 
from the mullion window, a beautiful piece of glass 
of Charles II's time. 


Another, but perhaps less simple, way of reach- 
ing the bathroom: (then give it to him). 


We regret that the pernicious custom of tipping 
prevails in England. We have set our faces 
against it, but think it our duty to tell what is cus- 
tomary in such a home as High Castle. 


The household is divided into three general de- 
partments—the service of the hall and dining 
room, the bed chambers and kitchen department, 
and the garden and stable. Under the first head 
are the following persons who will accept gratuities: 

Miles, the head butler. Price for one meal, a ro- 
shilling piece. For a week-end, a sovereign. For 
a fortnight’s stay, from £2 to £5. 

Scrubbs, second man. The one with a dress- 
suit which looks fairly seedy in the sunlight, but 
fine at night. Half what you give Miles. 

Pumps, third man. Same as second. 

First parlor maid. From s to то shillings. 

Second parlor maid. From 3 to 6 shillings. 

Third parlor maid. From 2 to 4 shillings. 

T he valet, who oversees you. £1. 

The chef. #1. 

The second chef. 10 shillings. 

The kitchen maid. 5 shillings. 


THE BUTLER 


"YOU WILL DISCOVER 
SLEEPY AND UNTIDY 


THAT YOU WONDER YOU 
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The tweeny (this is the maid who stands between 
cook and kitchen maid). 3 shillings. 

Your chamber maid. то shillings. 

The coachman. то shillings. 

The groom, who drives you back after coachman 
has touched you coming. 5 to ro shillings. 

Three footmen. 5 shillings each. 

The gardener. 10 shillings. 

Three undergardeners. 5 shillings. 

The post boy. 2 shillings. Etc., etc., etc. 


I do not attempt to complete this list of first 
aid to the visitor, because I am still studying 
the subject, and I can never get two English 
people to agree on what is the proper sum for 
the various services which the maids and men 
do or do not render to you. But a full list of 
hints like this outline, including the hired men 
connected with the shooting department, given 
to the visitor fresh from Ohio, would be like 
manna in the wilderness. 

I will add one more paragraph from my 
unpublished book alreadv referred to: 


Don't prepare vour best manner for breakfast in 
an English country house. Apparently the host is 
ashamed of having breakfast at all--it's a low 
meal. Stay in bed as long as you can possibly 
stand it. Drink your tea, splash about in your tin 
ware, dress and undress two or three times, if you 
like; and just as you have figured it out that the 
boys at home in Akron, O., have about broken the 
back of a good morning's work, go downstairs to 
the breakfast room—if you can find it. You will 
discover the butler in shirt sleeves and looking so 
sleepy and untidy that you wonder you ever feared 
him. 


On the sideboard you will find food, hot and 
cold, in silver, copper, or tin dishes, according to 
the master’s prosperity; and coffee, or more tea— 
the chances are, more tea. This tea business is an 
ancient British rite, very much like the Moor’s five 
daily prayer periods. Every person in the whole of 
the British Isles when he or she first opens his or 
her eyes in the morning thinks: “Now, where 
shall we have our tea to-day?” 


IN SHIRT SLEEVES AND LOOKING SO 


EVER- FEARED HEIM? 
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But to return to breakfast. You are to help 
yourself to all these eatables. No one will try to 
persuade you to “have one more cup of our excel- 
lent coffee,” or press you to try our new fresh-laid 
eggs, or ask you if you slept or only shivered during 
the long night in your ice chest. No servant will 
bother you until you are ready to leave. A real 
gentleman shows himself at breakfast by the con- 
temptuous manner of greeting the English morning 
as an unexpected insult. If another guest appears 
at the breakfast table, growl at him and sav: 
“Beastly morning." That will be about all. 


I hope nothing I have said will give the im: 
pression that our English cousins are not the 
most kindly people in the world. They are 
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hospitable, wonderfully so. I have written my 
book, ‘‘ How to Be a Gentleman Though Born 
a Mucker,” only that one may enjoy a visit by 
understanding all the rules of their game. I 
am not sure, for my part, that the English sys- 
tem is not in most respects better than our 
strenuous over-attention, which so often makes 
a guest and the host extremely weary, and 
a visit a burden to the flesh. 

With the help of my book—when it is pub- 
lished—the most inexperienced American visi- 
tor from the furthermost western state can 
conduct himself with a self-possession which 
will carry him through the most frigid апа. 
trying adventures. 


HAUNTED 


BY 


HELEN LANYON 


Т the wayside well I stooped down for to drink, 
But the thirst was on me yet when I left the brink; 
For I would not put my lips to the water cool 
While the face of a dead young girl looked out o' tbe pool. 


Ву the high moor-road I stopped to rest awhile, 

For I had traveled many a heavy mile; 

But I rose up from the heather spent an weak, 

For the band of a dead young girl bad touched my cheek. 


stn’ once, where three roads met, I stopped to bear 
A fiddlin fellow тайт music clear; 
But I wandered on before his tune was done, 


For the 


voice of a dead young girl in tbe song made moan. 


So on an’ on I go, and have mo rest 

To ease the hungry sorrow of my breast; 
And always at my side I hear the tread, 
The swift light footsteps of a young girl dead. 
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JULIA SANDERSON 


Whose charm in singing and dancing in "The Arcadians was one of the chief causes of the success of that 
Santastical musical comedy 


Stars of the Season’s Successes 


му 


LA LLALLALA 


DOROTHY DONNELLY 


Who made one of the biggest successes of the season in the emotional part of Madame X in the French play 
of that name by Alexander Bisson 
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NANCE O'NEILL 
Who, in the unattractive rôle of Odette in ** The Lily, and after years of mediocre distinction as an actress, 
has shown herself to be, under the artistic guidance of Belasco, an artist of the highest rank 
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BULL 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
Who «von a deserved success in Pinero’s tragic рау, “+ Mid-Channel,” and at last has proven herself to be 
g „э , 
no longer merely an actress of charm and beauty, but one of dramatic power and emotional ability 


BILLIE BURKI 


Whose great personal charm had much to do with the success of the comedy, '* Mrs. Dot” 
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VALLI 


ALLI 


V 
Who played the title rôle in the highly successful Viennese opera, 
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Princess 
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JOHN BARRYMORE 
The youngest member of the talented Barrymore family,who, in “The Fortune Hunter, enjoyed one of the longest 
runs of the New York season and placed himself in the first rank of leading comedians 


UNCLE SOLON'S FLAT 


THE CALLERS 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF LOVE-MAKING IN A FLAT 


BY 
MARY HEATON VORSE 


AUTHOR OF ''JIMSIE'S AFTERNOON OFF,’’ Е 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON ROSS 


TC. 


HAVE told you before how Uncle Solon’s 

flat is arranged, so if you can remember 

about it you can skip the first part of 

this. I have to repeat it because the 
arrangement of my uncle’s flat has everything 
to do with this story. That is the trouble with 
the city—every little thing matters. Now you 
can’t imagine the arrangement of a house in 
the country having an effect on your whole life, 
can you? So naturally I wasn't prepared to 
have Uncle Solon's flat “get up and swat 
me one,” as Bob would say. І wouldn't 
have dreamed of using an expression like 
that when I first came here. But now 
my whole life has been modified, as one’s 
life must be if one loses a very dear friend, 
and I feel perfectly sure that David would 


still be my friend to-day if I had lived in 
a house. 

You see, the rooms in my uncle’s flat are 
threaded onto a long hall like beads on a piece 
of black string. In front there is a front 
parlor and back parlor, and off the front parlor 
is an alcove. Now Aunt Matilda and Uncle 
Solon (he’s in the insurance business) sleep 
in the back parlor, which is divided from the 
front parlor only by rather rickety folding 
doors, over the top of which is a would-be 
ornamental wooden grating, and there isn’t a 
sound in the next room one can’t hear; of 
course Uncle Solon and Aunt Matilda can 
hear every word being said in the parlor. 

When I first came, Pauline explained every- 
thing to me about that parlor. 
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* You'll just have to get used to it, Daisy,” 
she told me, “for you never can tell when a 
word happens to penetrate to them and when 
it won't. I shall never forget the time when 
Charlie Shafter tried to get fresh, and Father 
bawled out, ‘Young man!’ and I am perfectly 
sure that he had been asleep only a minute 
before. It made me feel small, I can tell you, 
and I told Father next day just what I thought 
about it. ‘When the day comes that I can't 
sit on a fresh young man without a parent 
bawling out ‘Young man," I shall give up 
having callers altogether, was what I said to 
Father. ‘If I've got any sense you'd better 
trust me, and if I haven't the sooner you lock 
me up іп a nunnery the better!" 

I must say I don't blame Pauline for the 
way she felt, and I blamed her still less after a 
time when I had been through the pain of 
receiving callers in that awful parlor. When 
Pauline was explaining to me about the dis- 
advantages of the parlor she had other things 
in her mind, as I soon found out by her asking 
me: 

“Daisy, which nights would you rather have 
for your callers?” 

* Why," said I, *I haven't anyone I espe- 
cially want to havecall on me here in New York, 
and I haven't the least idea— " 

“Wed better decide right in the beginning. 
I don't mind how much you come in when 
the bovs are there; I'd rather have you come; 
but you'll see, you'll be sure to have people 
that you’d rather see alone just as I have. 
There’s Will Mason—when he comes to see me 
it’s usually Thursday, only not all the time; 
because it looks so soft and silly to have a man 
come exuclly the same evening every week, 
and Will is. much too much a real man of the 
world to do a Hoboken trick like that, still he 
manages to let me know about when to expect 
him; but I'd hate awfully, wouldn't you, to 
have a man come regularly every "Thursday 
evening? It would make one feel as if he 
were cornbeef and cabbage in a boarding 
house—and so provincial!” 

Pauline is very particular about a lot of 
things, and Bob says is always throwing a 
“bunch of side," and about other things she 
isn't particular at all. 

Of course when Pauline first spoke to me 
about the matter of callers I did not understand 
the seriousness of the situation and when it 
came to giving me delicate hints to keep out 
of the room when Will Mason came to call 
I wished like everything I had been Gladys, 
If I had been, I would have told her in plain 
terms that I didn't want to meet her tiresome 
old admirers. It’s when Pauline talks like 
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this that I understand why Gladys, who is 
only twelve, is so cynical. It didn't make me 
feel any more comfortable to have Gladys in 
the room, for when Pauline was through 
Gladys said in biting tones: 

* Be sure, Daisy, and leave Pauline's little 
strawberry lamb alone, or you'll get hurt, my 
dear. Pauline gets him in a corner and 
growls over him like a dog over a bone." 

“That'll do, miss!" cried Pauline. 

* You know," said Gladys to me as we went 
into my room, *'you are a real comfort to me, 
Daisy. Ialways was aíraid I'd have to grow 
up to be like Pauline, and you can imagine 
how that made me feel.” 

When I didn’t find anything to reply to this 
surprising remark Gladys sailed on in that 
wise, serene way of hers: 

“You know, I thought all girls got to that 
boy age sooner or later, and I tell you, Daisy, 
when I thought of myself running after any- 
thing in pants it made me have a sinking 
feeling right here,” said Gladys, putting her 
hand on what I suppose she thought was her 
heart but was really her diaphragm. “ But 
since I’ve seen you I’ve taken hope again. I 
don’t mean I'm a man-hater, but where I 
don’t respect I cannot love, and how anyone 
can respect а long-legged, wide-mouthed, 
long-eared, dropped-egg-on-toast-eyed, purple- 
socked clothes-pin is what I can’t understand, 
and that’s what boys seem to me! Now you 
don’t seem to have gotten to the boy age at 
all.” 

Someway this appreciation from Gladys 
didn’t make me feel as happy as it was intended 
to. While I hope I am not vain, still I’m very 
fastidious about whom I know, and I don’t 
pretend I’ve ever been a wall-flower, so 
Gladys’ words made me feel lonely all at once 
for some of my friends at home. So that was 
why I suppose I was so glad to see David 
Sterrit when I met him on the street shortly 
after. As it was late in the afternoon he 
walked home with me and everything was very 
nice. Aunt Matilda spoke a few words to 
him and went away, and as everyone hadn't 
come home I had a comíortable cosy visit 
with him. David had not been long in New 
York, and we compared notes. Both of us 
had found that the noise and distraction of the 
city life had taken the edge off our finer feel- 
ings. He felt, as I did, that one has to have 
space about one to allow the soul to grow. 
It was so long since I had had a chance to 
talk to anyone about the things that I think 
most deeply about I had almost forgotten 
them. Of course I feel very deeply about my 
painting—I told David so, and it made me 
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think hard when he asked me if I didn’t think 
1 was paying too great a price for it. 

“But,” I objected, “we have to pay a price 
for everything we get.” 

* Oh, Daisy," he said at that, “be careful 
what price you pay. There are some things 
much more beautiful than paintings, and ex- 
cuse me for say- 
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I was going to say something dignified, 
when Bob peered anxiously in. 

“Oh, he's gone, has he? So now I can get 
some of my clothes out of my bureau. Say, 
Daisy, he is pretty long on the soul talk, isn’t 
he? I thought you’d be getting the soul kiss 
next, so I lit out. J thought he was some of 
Pauline's hay." 


ing something 
which may seem 
to doubt your 
talent, which I 
know is great. 
You may pay a 
big price and not 
get what you ex- 
pect in return. 
Oh! be sure it is 
worth it before 
you pay." I 
hadn't heard a 
single word like 
this, not even in 
the art school, 
since I left home; 
and, while I 
heard a noise, 
something like 
what I suppose 
Gladys would 
call a ‘‘snort,” 
coming from 
Aunt Matilda's 
room, I didn't 
pay any attention 
to it, for I wasn't 
on the lookout 


m 


I’m sorry to 
say I flared out 
just as Pauline 
does. 

“T think you 
are perfectly 
mean to listen!” 

“Listen noth- 
ing!” said Bob. 
“ Do you suppose 
Га listen to rub- 
bishlike that even 
if I were paid to 
do it? I tell you 
I wanted to 
change my pants, 
and I just peeped 
through the key- 
hole in Mother’s 
room. I heard 
him say ‘soul’ 
three times and 
I slid, that’s all.” 

** Bob, which 
had you rather 
have, the kind 
Pauline has or 
the kind Daisy 
has?'' asked 


T "T 


for sounds as I 
grew to be later "MY! 
on. After David 
left I sat a while 
in the gathering gloom—even the city cannot 
quite spoil the twilight hour, and it had done 
me good to talk to David. But my thoughts, 
that were soaring upwards, were brought to the 
earth with a thump, for a head reared itself up 
from behind the divan in the corner of the 
alcove off the front parlor where Bob sleeps, 
and Gladys' voice came out to me. 
“Tve just got to get up from here, Daisy. 
I meant to stay here until you went away, for 
I know how embarrassed I should feel if all my 
deepest thoughts had been overheard! It was 
. all right so long as only my left leg was asleep, 
"but now as my other leg and left hand have 
gone to sleep something's got to happen, and 
you may feel lucky it didn't happen while he was 
here. My! but he handed you out a bunch 
of talk! He is a straight high-brow, isn't he?" 


BUT HE HANDED YOU OUT A BUNCH OF TALK! 


STRAIGHT HIGH-BROW., ISN'T HE?'" 


Gladys, perfectly 
seriously. But 
Bob muttered 
something like 
"dead ones" and went into his alcove and 
drew the portieres. Then I heard a little 
squeal and the voice of my little cousin Molly, 
and then Bob’s voice: 

“Well, keep out of my room if you don't 
want to get stepped on. Oh, I wish my room 
had a door; I tell you Га keep it locked! First 
I have to wait for Daisy's Soul Kiss to go home 
before I can change my trousers and then I 
step on a kid." 

"She'll spoil her eyes sewing in that light, 
but I couldn't tell her so because of your high- 
brow. She wasn't listening to anything," said 
Gladys consolingly, ‘‘and I didn’t listen to 
any more than I could help. He's quite nice 
looking for a high-brow, isn't he, Daisy? But 
you'd better not let Pauline lay her eyes on 


TE 


him, I can tell you those! 


HE IS A 
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I couldn’t help but think how precocious 
flat life makes a child. If Gladys were in a 
house in the country she wouldn’t notice her 
sister’s doings, but as it is she is as wise as any 
little owl at twelve. She looked at me the way 
she does at Pauline sometimes. 

“I thought you were different from Pauline,” 
she said. “1 don't mean, Daisy dear, that 
you are horrid like she is, but about men, and 
only you do it in a different way!" 

I told her that I thought she was very vulgar, 
and I wanted very much to ask her “do 
what ?” but I didn't, for I was very much afraid 
of what she would answer. Afterwards I felt 
sorry that I had been so pusillanimous. When 
we went to dinner Pauline asked me what I 
was looking so blue about. 

"She isn’t blue," answered Bob, “she’s 
cross just like you are when you have anyone 
come within twenty miles of you when you've 
got a Candy Kid calling. I don't see why 
having callers makes a girl's temper so fierce. 
Daisy almost snapped my head off because I 
happened to let my eye light on that Soul Kiss 
of hers." 

* Oh, I didn't know you'd had a caller," 
said Pauline. 

“I don't think it is very nice to refer to your 
cousin's callers as Soul Kisses," Aunt Matilda 
broke in. 

“He'll be all right when he gets city broke," 
Bob told me consolingly. 

“Ts he nice looking?" asked Pauline. 

* Say, Daisy, you ought to tell him to get 
his collars in New York instead of Hoboken!" 
This from Bob. 

“Children,” Aunt Matilda broke in, “I 
think you are very rude and vou mortify me. 
Can't Daisy have a caller without your acting 
this мау 2 

I've told you all they said, so you can imagine 
the bad taste it left in my mouth. I felt as if 
my nice little call with my old friend had been 
dragged in the mud. The lack of privacy was 
simply indecent. Of course, in the country 
everyone notices who goes in and out of the 
house, but your conversation isn’t overheard 
by everybody to the youngest babe, and the 
family do not nickname your caller the **Soul 
Kiss," for this nickname of Bob's stuck. The 
next time David called in the evening, little 
Molly ran to me calling: 

“It’s your Soul Kiss, Daisy!” She was so 
innocent about it that I couldn't scold her, and 
I was too proud to tell mv other cousins how 
repulsive such a name was to me when applied 
to David. 

However, I was very glad to see him again 
in spite of all the talk that had gone on, which 
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had left me the feeling of having my spirit 
stripped naked, because it's awful not to have 
any privacy for your thoughts. I soon forgot 
all about the unpleasant things that had hap- 
pened and felt freer with David than I ever 
had before. But as he said, “Finding one of 
one's own intellectual kindred in a city like 
New York gives one a rare sense of fellowship.” 
So with Pauline and Uncle Solon and Aunt 
Matilda in the end of the flat I had a feeling 
of tranquillity that I never expected to have 
after David's first call. The place was quiet, 
and altogether there was an aspect about it 
that made David say, “ How restful it is to be 
with you, Daisy!" I gave myself up to the 
charm of being with someone I understood and 
that understood me. I remember we were 
talking about how long we had known each 
other and how this meeting had caused our 
friendship to flower, when the door bell rang. 
The little burr of the electric bell sounding 
far off, made my heart feel queer. David, not 
knowing the sounds of the flat as I did, went 
right on talking, but I could hardly answer 
him. I heard someone asking in New York 
tones if Miss Shoemaker was in. Then it 
flashed over me that it was Thursday night 
and it was Will Mason come to call on Pauline! 

I could hear him taking off his things in the 
hall, and the maid telling him to go in and be 
seated. I am sorry to say that both David 
and I were provincial enough to let a silence 
fall on us and it made me feel angry at David. 
It's a man's place to help one out in an un- 
comfortable situation. І was so cross at 
David that I couldn't gather my wits about 
me to break the awful silence—you know that 
silence that creeps about you sometimes when 
you feel as if you had been doing something 
wrong. After a long time something made me 
glance up at Will, Mr. Mason I suppose I 
ought to call him. As I peeped up he was 
looking at me and there passed between us 
one of those looks that sometimes you can't 
help giving to strangers, a quick glance of 
comprehension which made me feel more com- 
fortable and more angry at David, and also 
made me wonder if I ought to bow to Mr. 
Mason and speak, even though he hadn't been 
introduced, and altogether I felt like a little 
country jay; and in the bottom of my heart 
I had a funny little triumphant feeling, for I 
knew just as well as anything that Will Mason 
would like me whether I was a country jay or 
not, and perhaps all the better because I was. 
There! I can't tell how long we three sat 
there without speaking, and while we sat there 
it flashed through my mind that I ought to 
have known Will Mason was coming, because 
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Pauline was all dressed up. I kept getting 
angrier at David and angry at myself, because 
I couldn’t help looking sideways at Will Mason 
sitting perfectly self-possessed in his chair 
waiting, I knew, 'ог me to look at him. After 
an age Pauline appeared, and in a moment 
more we were all introduced; then to my sur- 
prise I saw David staring at Pauline as if he 
thought she was extremely good looking. I 
am the least jealous person in the world, but 
I felt surprised that anyone of Pauline's type 
should appeal to him. I would be the first 
one to deny that Pauline isn't a very pretty 
girl—but under the bloom of her youth she is 
just as hard as an iron saucepan. There isn't 
a gleam of sympathy about her. I don’t mean 
this in criticism any more than if I said her 
eyes were large and blue, which they are. 
Pauline had no intention of keeping the con- 
versation general. Very soon she and Mr. 
Mason were chaffing each other along, each 
one handing out more slang every minute, just 
as if we weren't in the room at all. The talk- 
ing with David was for me like walking in a 
plowed field. We have always talked of Real 
'Things, and simply hadn't any small talk 
whatever to fall back on; so for the first time 
in mv life I respected small talk and realized 
its value. 

I would have given ten years of my life to 
have been able to chat along as Pauline did. 
To tell the truth, we both got more self-con- 
scious every moment until our conversation 
sounded more like conversation in a German 
grammar than anything else. Beside that, the 
light fell upon Pauline and made her look to 
her best advantage, and David's glance kept 
falling on her in an absent-minded way. 

Just as things began to get a little better I 
heard Aunt Matilda and Uncle Solon going to 
bed. For some reason I felt awfully embar- 
rassed. Pauline didn't appear to notice and 
chatted on as if we weren't sitting talking like 


two stone bottles on one hand, and her mother * 


going to bed on the other. Just then there came 
a pause in the conversation, and I heard Aunt 
Matilda’s voice saying with awful distinctness: 

“I don’t believe your last year’s flannels are 
warm enough, Father! Seems to те they 
washed awful thin last vear.” 

If I'd had anything to say this would have 
taken it from my mouth, but Pauline was quite 
equal to the occasion. She rose to her feet 
and said, 

*'Let's all go out and make a rarebit,” but 
Mr. Mason proposed we all go out with him 
and get a lobster, and, as if he hadn't heard 
Aunt Matilda going to bed, asked if Mrs. 
Shoemaker wouldn't go with us. He came 
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over and began talking to us so we wouldn’t 
hear Pauline talking in the other room. For 
the first time in my life I realized what the 
meaning of savoir faire was. 

Of course Aunt Matilda couldn’t go, so Bob 
was fished out of the cellar, where he was 
talking with the janitor, to go as chaperon in 
her place. By some chance I found myself 
walking with Mr. Mason, while Bob and David 
and Pauline walked on ahead a few steps. I 
found Mr. Mason surprisingly easy to talk to. 
I wanted awfully to tell him that he seemed to 
to me like a nice, frank boy with a lot of tact, 
but of course I couldn’t. We had a very good 
time, except that David’s conversation died as 
soon as we were all together. 

On the way home David walked with me, 
and he surprised and pained me by saying 
right away, 

“You seem to like Mr. Mason very much— 
for a man you've met for the first time." 

“Why, yes," I replied coldly. “Don’t you?” 

"No," he answered, "I don't. He's too 
smooth and too glib. He's not the kind of 
fellow I'd want hanging around my sister. 
You can't tell what that sort of man is like 
under his veneer of good fellowship." 

Now there's nothing I hate more than in- 
justice and suspicion unless it's jealousy, and 
I saw right away that David's dislike of Mr. 
Mason was founded on this unworthy emo- 
tion. Thad no idea before that he had such 
things in his disposition. 

“I notice," I said, “that it didn't prevent 
your accepting his hospitality." 

“No,” he answered gloomily, “I didn't 
know how to get out of it." 

“You can be sure,” said I, pretty exasperated 
by this time, “he would have known how to 
get out of accepting yours." 

“Oh, ле, he'd know how to get out of any- 
thing." 

I said something sharp i in answer but David 
only replied with a queer note of pathos, 

*] don't know how to do things like that, 
and neither do you, Daisv." I felt softened 
toward him, when he spoiled it all by saving: 
“I’m sorry a nice girl like your cousin does." 

Well, I suppose we got very near a quarrel, 
for David didn't make me feel any pleasanter 
by saying that Pauline was ‘‘so natural and 
so full of the jov of life.” I wanted to answer, 
“So is a cat," but refrained for fear of being 
misunderstood. So by the time we said good- 
night I felt perfectly wretched. David and 
Mr. Mason walked off together, and as we 
climbed the stairs (the elevator had just 
stopped), Bob said, 


“Look out for storms, Daisy, vou've made 


"JUST THEN THERE CAME A PAUSE IN THE CONVERSATION, AND I HEARD AUNT MATILDA'S VOICE SAYING 
SEEMS TO ME THEY WASHED 


a hit with Pauline's best young man," which 
vulgar word sent me to bed still more unhappy. 
Why couldn't I have a pleasant time with Mr. 
Mason without Bob's saying such things, and 
why need Pauline mind? I went to bed feeling 
that I had offended everybody, and that David 
would never come to see me again, and that I 
didn't much care if he didn't, which made 
things awfully desolate. 

You see how soon that miserable flat had 
made trouble between old and dear friends. 
That Pauline put it gently to me that she 
would see I had an evening all to myself if I 
would see she had an evening clear, only made 
me furious. 

“Well, you'll never have any fun if you're 
as stuffy as that," Pauline told me. 

“I don't want any," said I, but I did want 
fun and companionship—and—and everything 
just like any girl, and wished awfully that I 
didn't have something in me that wouldn't 
let me accept Pauline's suggestion, but I just 
couldn't, it seemed so awfully cold-blooded to 
arrange like that to be alone with David. 

So I have to confess that I was glad enough 
when Pauline took matters in her own hands. 
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She happened to be at home one afternoon 
when David came to call on me, and told him 
that she thought I would be there the next 
evening. 

“Апа I can tell you one thing, Daisy dear," 
said she, “І may not be a high-brow like you, 
but I can settle this family a lot better than 
if I were. Ill бх 'em so you won't see one 
of 'em." 

* Well," asked Bob, ‘‘what you goin’ to do 


‘about me, Daisy? You needn't say to me, 


‘It’s the coal bin for yours,’ because two of 
the fellers are coming down tomorrow night. 
"They're coming from awfully far." 

“Your Uncle Solon and I," Aunt Matilda 
suggested, ‘‘can jest sit in our own room, and 
you needn't be aíraid, my dear, that we will 
make a sound. I have had to do it for Pauline 
more than once." 

I said nothing, but I saw that Pauline would 
have to sit in there, too, with Bob and his 
friends in the dining-room, and the children 
in the bedroom. 

Still, by that time I had gotten so I wanted 
to see David awfully, and I was glad enough 
to have him come even under those unfavor- 


WITH AWFUL DISTINCTNESS: ‘I DON'T BELIEVE YOUR LAST YEAR’S FLANNELS ARE WARM ENOUGH, FATHER! 
AWFUL THIN LAST YEAR’” 


able circumstances. I think David had 
wanted to see me, too, for there was a different 
expression in his face from any I had ever seen, 
and as soon as he came in he said in a voice 
that seemed to me loud, 

** Oh, Daisy, I can’t tell you how I have been 
looking forward to to-night! Seeing you has 
brought me back to myself. I did not know 
how far away I had been drifting from what’s 
real.” 

Someway I wished he had not said it just 
that way. І knew Pauline couldn't help hear- 
ing everything, so I answered in a very low 
tone. He did not take the hint and it seemed 
to me that he fairly yelled, 

“Its strange how the isolation of a great 
city throws people together.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?" said I, rather nervaysly. 
“What’s that book you have in your hand?” 

“Its a play of Yeats that I brought to read. 
It’s got some beautiful passages——” 

“What’s the matter, Daisy," he broke off. 
“ You don't seem yourself. Are you nervous?” 

An awful desire to laugh came over me. 
Not myself? I would like to know what girl 
would feel herself when her Uncle Solon and 


Aunt Matilda were separated from her by only 
the thinnest kind of folding doors and a grating 
over them, and besides that, her cousin 
Pauline. I grew hot all over, for I could just 
see Pauline's puffs shaking at the things David 
was saying. I cannot explain it, but I felt as 
if I was Pauline myself, and the things David 
said sounded silly to me, and yet they were 
just the sort of things I always liked to talk 
about. 

“Гт all right," I answered, “Pm just a 
little tired. It would rest me to hear vou 
read." For anything, I felt, would be better 
than having them listen to David's tender 
speeches. 

“Have I done anything vou don't like, 
Daisy," he asked, “You seem so different 
someway.” 

“Oh no, of course you haven't, David," I 
answered rather shortly. “По read, please." 

“Poor little girl," said David, “this big city 
has gotten on your nerves.” 

He began to read and soon looked up to me 
for appreciation, but I had not heard what he 
said; I was listening to some stealthy noises in 
the other room, followed by two little thuds. 
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I knew what it was; it was Uncle Solon re- 
moving his shoes with great care, and I don’t 
care how much you care for poetry, you can’t 
listen to it when your Uncle Solon is taking off 
his shoes a few feet away. I made up my 
mind I would pay more attention, when the 
most awful racket broke out down at the other 
end of the hall. It was Bob and his friends 
singing *It Looks to Me Like a Big Time 
To-night.” 

David struggled on for awhile, but pretty 
soon he laid down the book and said gently, 
“What if I should wait until they're through, 
Daisy." 

I saw one of those awful silences creeping 
over us, so I said desperately, “Tell me about 
your work, David. You have never told me 
what you are doing." 

“Oh, I’m just in business," said he, “ту 
real work, as you know, is writing, but in the 
meantime I must live.” 

- I hoped Uncle.Solon wasn’t listening, for it 
flashed across me what he had been saying 
that day about “those young nincompoops 
too good for their job” like he had in his office. 

* Are you happy here, Daisy," David asked 
me. ‘There is something quaint and 1830 
about your aunt. She makes me think of a 
great, high black walnut chest of drawers with 
a marble top, you know, and pointed crystal 
bottles on each side.” 

I sat there abashed, and wished I had had 
the presence of mind to knock over something, 
for I knew Aunt Matilda would not a bit like 
to hear herself compared to a black walnut 
chest of drawers; nobody would. 

“They’ve stopped singing now. Let's read 
some more," I suggested. But just as we were 
in one of the most poetic passages, they burst 
out again with “Home Was Never Like This, 
Yoop-ti-ah-di-di.” 

“That is a song that I have always particu- 
larly detested. It’s put me entirely out of the 
humor of Yeats,” said David, “‘let’s just 
talk.” 

I made up my mind that I mustn’t be silly, 
so I did my best to try.and forget that those 
three people were sitting there just behind the 
doors, and hoped to goodness that they could 
not hear David talking to me intimately about 
his ambitions for the future, and the sympathy 
he had always felt for me; and yet all the time 
I listened, as it were, with Pauline's ears, and 
oh, how I wished that David could talk small 
talk like Will Mason, who, perhaps under the 
surface, had high aims and ambitions just as 
much as David, although of a different sort, 
and certainly it was a little more comfortable 
to have him talking to one. 
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The boys went home early, and as soon as 
they had gone, I heard a door open and shut, 
and. I knew that Pauline, faithful to her 
promise, had gone to settle Bob, and I heard 
her door open and shut and knew she had 
gone to bed. 

And now curious little sounds came to me 
from the next room, and the low hissing voice 
of Aunt Matilda, saving “Shh ," and I 
knew it was she and Uncle Solon going to bed 
quietly, and I knew that Pauline must have sat 
on the poor things for making so much noise 
the other night and talking about their winter 
flannels. 

I thought things would be better now, but 


` someway I could not get into key with David, 


and when he said, 

**It seems to me, Daisy, that our souls have 
lost step," I wanted to say rudely, 

“Oh, cut it out!" And yet I liked David. 
I liked him most awfully. Looking back at it 
now, it seems to me as if I was struggling to 
get to him all the evening, struggling to put 
out my hand to keep him, and yet I couldn't. 
Even later on I might have, except for what 
happened. 

Finally he rose to his feet and stood in front 
of me. 

“Daisy,” he said, earnestly, **tell me what's 
the matter. Let's be frank. What’s come 
between us?" 

And just then from Uncle Solon's room, 
there came a noise that I do not know how to 
spcll,—a long, low rumble that ended with a 
snort. 

“What’s that?" said David. 
and again, and I answered, 

* As you might know perfectly well, David 
Sterrit, that is Uncle Solon snoring.” The 
snorts and groans grew louder. David made 
another attempt, 

“Tell me, Daisy, what’s the matter?” He 
looked at me with soft, kind eves and I do not 
know what mightn’t have happened if Uncle 
Solon hadn’t kept on snoring. I suppose my 
nerves were on edge. I did not want to have 
sentimental things said to me when a noise 
like a battlefield was going on in the next 
room, for Uncle Solon snored as though he 
were the charge of the troops and the shrieks 
of the dying and the rumble of musketry all 
in опе. So just as Uncle gave an awful groan, 
my self-control broke down. 

“ГРИ tell you what's the matter, David," 
said I. ‘It’s that Uncle Solon and Aunt 
Matilda and Pauline have been sitting behind 
that door listening to every word you've said 
all the evening. When vou first came in I 
knew thev heard every thing you said about 


It came again 
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wanting to see me. "That's why I asked you 
to read. I didn't care a bit about hear- 
ing you read. When you were talking first I 
was listening to Uncle Solon taking off his 
shoes. 

“They heard everything you said about 
your being too good for your job and about 
Aunt Matilda's looking like a piece of black 
walnut furniture, and about Pauline's wearing 
puffs that she pins on. She doesn't; it’s all 
her own hair, every bit of it! 

* And then I heard them all going to bed 
just like mice, and Pauline going out to keep 
them quiet, and I cannot bear it,—there! Now 
listen!” 

I did not have to tell him to listen, for a 
perfectly deaf person could have heard Uncle 
Solon. 

I hadn’t been looking at David while I was 
talking; now I raised my eyes to his and saw 
he had a look of perfectly frozen horror on his 
face. All he could say was: 
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“Oh! How awful, Daisy, how awful!” 
And then, ‘‘Good-by.”” 

He did not need to tell me it was '*Good- 
by” for good; I knew it perfectly well. Of ` 
course after what I had told him he couldn't 
come back. 

And so you see how it came about that 
Unde Solon's flat has affected my whole life, 
for I felt more congenial to David than I ever 
have to anybody else, and I know he liked me. 

I sat after he left staring ahead of me just 
as people do in books when they are deeply 
moved, and I don't know how long I might 
have sat there if Bob hadn't come in. 

“Well,” he yawned, “your ‘Soul Kiss’ is a 
sticker, isn’t he, Daisy? Gee! I thought he’d 
never go. It’s pretty fierce when a fellow 
can’t go to bed until all the girls’ beaus have 
cleared out.” 

** Yes," I said, “it is fierce." 
just the word for it. 
or not. 


And that is 
I don’t care if it’s slang 


BY RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


UT out the stars! 
My essence is light; 
I laugh at the haste 
Of the darkness in flight. 


Dry up the streams! 

I am fertile and, lo, 

My springs are within me 
To ward the drougbt's blow. 


Burn all the books! 
T hey are fragments of Him 
W ho is with me and of me, 
My sinew and limb. 


Scuttle the ships! 

On the paths of the sea 
I will fleet to the Islands 
Of far Arcady. 


Banish the market! 

My barter in dreams 

I carry on shrewdly 
Where no arc-light gleams. 


Level the towns! 

I'm a child of the plain 
And merrily houseless 
I journey amain. 


Woo my friends from me! 
I am my best friend 
In a compact of comradeship 


Never-to end. 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


THE COST OF LIVING 


ERMIT me to add a word to your discus- 
sion of the cost of living. 

Titusville, Pennsylvania, well known as 
the birthplace of the oil business, has 
nearly nine thousand inhabitants. Barring certain 
suburbs, it is probably the wealthiest city per capita 
in the United States. It has industries in oil, iron 
and steel, machinery, cutlery, leather and silk. 
‘These are home industries, set up and controlled by 
Titusville’s resident rich men, and backed by their 
wealth. These men provide employment for 
nearly every worker in the city. The intercalary 
class between the rich and those whom the rich 
employ, is very small,—hardly amounting to more 
than a handful of professional men and women, and 

a few retail shopkeepers. 

One could not make steadier industrial condi- 
tions to order than are to be found in Titusville. 
The labor market maintains perfect balance be- 
tween supply and demand. Titusville is isolated, 
and floaters in search of casual work do not find 
their way there. There are no depressions. In 
the panicof 1907 not a wheel was checked, wages. 
were not cut, no one was laid off. If people had 
not read the newspapers they would not have 
known that there was any disturbance anywhere. 
Very few banks can show as much real money in the 
background as the State Banking Commissioners' 
report puts behind the two banks of Titusville. All 
the industries pay going wages or better, unskilled 
labor gets Sr.75 а day, hours are right, and all the 
conditions of labor in shops and factories are up to a 
high standard. Thus Titusville affords an unusu- 
ally clean cut example of the working of our indus- 
trial system at its very best. lt is a perfect minia- 
ture of civilization carried on under а benevolent 
industrial feudalism. 

Moreover, industrial feudalism in Titusville is 
not only absolute and benevolent, but also very 
amiable. Social life there is delightful because it 
looks as much like democracy as anything but 
democracy can look. Contrasts are not marked. 
The rich live simply. There is no temptation to 
extravagance, not even the temptation of evil ex- 
ample from those who have money enough to 
alfordit. The rich, well-to-do and poor are always 
on neighborly and informal terms. The rich have 
risen from the ranks, and are genuinely kind and 
well disposed, and neither ostentatious nor patron- 
izing. ‘The morals of the town are good. There 
is no fast set. Public opinion is sincerely opposed to 
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viciousness and indolence. A large proportion of 
the people are well educated and have cultivated 
tastes. In short, if the civilization of Titusville 
represented a correct theory, life there would be 
almost inevitably clean, happy and prosperous. 

The local market reports, however (Titusville 
Herald, Jan., 1904-Jan., 1910), show as against 
five years аро, a rise of thirty per cent in the cost of 
living. Real estate dealers tell me that rents have 
gone up ten to twelve per cent. I cannot find that 
there has been any significant advance in salaries 
and wages to offset this. Men getting the equiva- 
lent of $1200 to $1500 told me that they were using 
pretty drastic economy, and still had hard work to 
getalong. I was interested in some of their lines of 
retrenchment. One man who likes to read told me 
that he had not bought a book in four years. The 
sense of extravagance drove him to the public 
library, which he had never cared to use. Another 
who formerly had taken his annual two weeks’ holi- 
day as an occasion for regaining contact with cul- 
tural opportunities outside, said that he and his 
family had not rubbed elbows with the world for 
three years. Another, a printer, was earning 
eighteen dollars a week. His wages had stood at 
that figure for many years. Five years ago he fin- 
ished paying for a house that he had built out of his 
savings at a cost of about $2200. Now he can 
harely live on his income. Last November the 
children of the High School gave Thanksgiving 
dinners to ninety-eight families, averaging four per- 
sons to the family. Reckoning as I believe is usual, 
a voter and a half to the family, this represents 
eight per cent of the voting strength of Titusville. 
I do not say that there were actually one hundred 
and forty-seven voters on the list. There were not. 
But by the law of averages, a voter and a half to a 
family is the established run. 

Here, then, is a community presenting, as far as 
I can sce, every point of advantage that a sincerely 
benevolent and truly amiable industrial feudalism 
can furnish. ‘Titusville has great wealth, isolation, 
stability, industriousness, thrift, peace, social 
charm, good temper and good morals. Can you 
beat it? Yet the fact is that salaries current in 
Titusville do not enable one to take any interest in 
anything beyond merely holding a family together. 
We are now probably well along in the era of great 
prosperity that was promised us on high authority 
some time ago: but in Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
where every prospect pleases, the wages that up to 
five years ago bought a man a house, to-day barely 
buys his bread. The industries of Titusville pros- 
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per, the men who control them prosper, but mean- 
while in probably our richest town, in certainly the 
best town all round, industrially, socially and mor- 
ally, that I have ever seen,—and I have been in 
many,—there are found ninety-eight families, com- 
prising three hundred and ninety-two persons, who 
are glad to accept a Thanksgiving dinner from the 
children of the High School. A. J. Nock. 


AN APPEAL FROM A DRINKER 


WANT to just say “thank you" for the good 
things you have been furnishing me with this 
past year, and I am looking for more and 
better things in the future. 

I especially appreciate your articles on people’s 
personal experience with liquor drinking, as I have 
had some experience in that line myself. 

About seven years ago I had a wife and one child 
and held a civil service position which woüld have 
insured me a good salary the rest of my days if I had 
not gone to drinking. I lost my position on ac- 
count of drink, was suspended from my lodge for 
misconduct while intoxicated, and finally got to 
where I could not even get work as a common 
laborer. I tried to reform but found it impossible 
if I stayed in my home town; I tried to persuade 
my wife to move somewhere else or to let me go and 
then come to me after I had become established 
somewhere else. She refused to leave or to let me 
do so, and finally I ran away from them in order to 
get away from the drink. 

I have been spending the past three years in 
the extreme “backwoods” sections of this state 
(Florida), guarding prisoners on turpentine farms, 
and absolutely away from all liquor—yet when I 
had occasion to make a short trip to one of our 
larger cities a few weeks ago it was one tremen- 
dous and continual struggle to keep out of the 
barrooms, and I hope never to be obliged to spend 
another twenty-four hours in a “wet” town. 

This is the situation after a three years’ trial at 
overcoming the liquor habit:—My wife secured a 
divorce as soon after I left home as possible, and at 
thirty-five years of age I am obliged to stay away 
out in the woods, cut off from everything I consider 
makes life worth living, following an uncongenial 
occupation and afraid to go among the people I was 
used to for fear of again falling. If you can, through 
your magazine, create a sentiment that will make 
this country safe for those of us who have fallen, 
it will certainly be appreciated by me at any rate. 


OPINIONS BACKED BY EMPTY 
STOMACHS 


N NEW YORK CITY the other day a poor hungry 
man standing on the street in front of a great 
hotel hurled a couple of Indian clubs through 
the window and into the dining room. Out of 

work as a carpenter, he had been trying to earn a 
little money by giving exhibitions as a club swinger 
—an art he had mastered in his youth. But at this 
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he had failed. When arraigned before the police 
magistrate he said: “I was hungry, and it made me 
angry to see so many people eating when I: had 
nothing. I stood and looked at them for a while, 
and I got angrier and angrier and finally my arm 
came up and I threw the clubs through the window 
without half knowing what I was doing." 

In the presence of such frankness, such direct- 
ness, it is well, before speaking, to search one's 
mind and to be gqually honest. Empty words, 
hypocritical words, will not suffice. So Isay that I 
have eaten food in the hotel which roused this poor 
man's ire, and I confess that the food tasted good. 
I have enjoyed the warmth of the rooms in this 
hotel, and I have sat in the very window through 
which the Indian clubs came sailing, and I enjoyed 
the view. Iam very much afraid that on most such 
occasions I have not appreciated the point of view of 
the poor man in the street, nor indeed thought of it 
at all until prompted. 2 

But I want to say that I know other human 
beings, of sufficient means to eat food in this hotel 
who almost never enter its doors without showing 
in their faces and by their words that they hate the 
sham and extravagance which they see on every 
side—that they hate the obsequiousness and greed 
apparent everywhere—that above all they abhor 
the waste of food, food which might be used to feed 
the poorly nourished. "The very sight of men and 
women eating as much as some of them do is 
enough to sicken them. 

So distress and rebellion seize an occasional man 
on the inside almost to the point of driving him to 
hurl something through the window. The moral 
seems to be that everybody surrounded by plate 
glass is not necessarily satisfied with civilization. Do 
not let us deceive ourselves, however. This letter, 
plus a million letters, will never alter the opinions 
that are formed in minds which are supported by 
empty stomachs. It is one thing to think deep 
thoughts, and another to feel deep feelings. 


WHERE “BWANA TUMBO” 
COMES FROM 


ARRINGTON DAWSON, mentioned in 

Mr. Baker's article on “The Impend- 

ing Roosevelt," has never been an Asso- 

ciated Press man, as stated, but covered 
the Roosevelt hunting trip for the United Press, 
with which organization he has been identified for a 
number of years. Asa result of the close friendship 
which developed between the big-game seeker and 
the big-news seeker, Dawson was virtually taken in 
as a member of Roosevelt's personal party, and was, 
as a result, enabled to score a number of important 
news "beats" and “scoops” for the United Press, 
including the news of the christening by the natives 
of Colonel Roosevelt as “Bwana Tumbo,” a nick- 
name which, within twenty-four hours, established 
itself in our vocabulary alongside of “Teddy” and 
“Т.К.” Roy W. Howarp, 

General News Manager, United Press. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the bouse (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 
a great talk in the house.” Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


E suppose no one in the world was 
more delighted over Col. Roose- 
velt’s emergence from the jungle 

` than our Poet. For eight years 
his principal, his only interest, in the news- 
papers hung on accounts of the sayings 
and adventures of the Colonel. If there 
was nothing in the papers about the Colo- 
nel, there was nothing in 


Roosevelt the papers for him. It was 
asa plain that he was disappointed 
Quiet and looked forward to a dull 
Private spring and summer when he 
Citizen heard the Colonel’s own pros- 


pectus of his journey abroad. 
The Colonel was tired of public life. The lime- 
light bothered him. He had held the center of 
the stage too long. He had tasted the bitter 
dregs of power. His head ached from the 
tumult. He sighed for the peace and privacy 
of mere citizenship. He would slip quietly 
away from his native land and, while it was 
true he would commence his mild career by 
shooting big game in Africa, he would do so 
purely as a naturalist who sacrifices his love of 
the studious life in the interest of science. It 
was not as a hunter, but as a collector of speci- 
mens for the Smithsonian Institution that he 
dared the fever, the wild animals, and the 
tsetse fly. When he sighted the rifle which 
had been made to order for him and fondled it 
lovingly in the true spirit of the scientific col- 
lector, he would not whisper to his companion: 
“That’s a bully head and I’ve got him just 
back of the ear,” but, ‘This will make an ex- 
cellent specimen, Professor.” 

He begged that he be treated when he came 
out of Africa as if he were merely a private 
citizen off on a vacation. He insisted on being 
left alone. He proposed to revisit scenes which 
were familiar to him in bygone days. He 
would see the cathedrals, the ruins of Pom- 
peii, Mt. Vesuvius, the Catacombs, the Roman 
Forpm, the baths of Caracalla, the Rhine, 
the Invalides (where he would lay a wreath 
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from a simple citizen of the republic on 
the tomb of Napoleon). He would be taken to 
see the Tower of London, Westminster Abbey, 
the Houses of Parliament and, perhaps, if he 
had time, Stonehenge. He would carry a 
camera around, to record, for future domestic 
amusements, original impressions of these 
marvelous sights. But the one thing essential 
to his happiness was that he must be treated as 
a private citizen. There must be no formality 
in receiving him. He carefully notified all his 
ambassadors abroad to this effect. 

Even as short a time ago as last spring, he 
repeated his commands to them that his privacy 
must not be molested. If kings and emperors 
wished to see him, if they were so much inter- 
ested in our great republic that they must con- 
sult with an humble citizen of Suffolk County, 
New York State, there was nothing to do about 
it but comply with their strange wish. He 
would not be rude. But he insisted that the 
reception must be unattended by any official 
display. He would drop in at the palace, ring 
the door bell, and send in his card. If the 
Emperor chose to honor a plain republican by 
returning the visit, he would be welcome to the 
hospitality of a hotel parlor and the refresh- 
ment of a cup of tea. 

This fancy sketch of the Colonel did not 
appeal to our colleague. It didn’t strike him 
as being “іп character.” He couldn't see the 
Colonel, with a Baedaker under 
one arm and an umbrella under 
the other, trying to identify the 
pictures in the Uffizi gallery 
or poking around among the 
monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. He didn’t think it was 
fair in the Colonel to deprive him of excite- 
ment, in effect, to cut off his reading matter. 
Occasional hints from the jungle that the 
Colonel had not wholly submerged himself 
in the character of a professor on a tour of the 
world cheered the Poet up a good deal, but it 
was not until his head peeped bashfully out 


With Teddy 
Back Things 
Grow More 
Interesting 


In the Interpreter’s House 


of the wilderness, and the newspaper corre- 
spondents raced to meet him and he expressed 
his unaffected surprise at their interest in a 
plain citizen, and marched to the governor’s 
palace between lines of black soldiers and 
commanded the native students at the college 
to follow Mac Mahon’s advice and continue to 
be niggers and realize their incapacity for selt- 
government—it was not until then that the 
Poet really took a new grip on life and its pos- 
sibilities of amusement. Thereafter, up to this 
very moment of writing, he has been in a state 
of complete exaltation, 

One explosion followed another. The 
Colonel appeared at Cairo and there was a riot. 
Indignant nationalists paraded the streets and 
hurled imprecations at the Colonel's hotel win- 
dows. 'The English officials were delighted in 
the daytime and scared to panic bv night by 
the Colonel's free, outspoken, offhand and 
categorical decision of the whole racial and 
political situation in Africa. He left that dark 
continent seething, and repaired—if that's the 
word—to Rome, where he addressed the jour- 
nalists of the world in Italian, German, French, 
Russian, Swedish, Soudanese, Chinese, and his 
other native tongues, was received by the King 
with more than roval honors, gave him his 
expert advice on government, military affairs, 
the history of Savoy and numismatics, placed a 
wreath with his card on the tomb of Victor Em- 
manuel, advised putting a glass roof on the dome 
of the Pantheon, and wound up by giving the 
papal secretary of state a lesson in diplomacy. 

At the moment of writing, the eyes of-all 
the world are centered on him, half the chan- 
celleries of Europe are in tears of apprehen- 
sion about what he will do when he hits 
their towns and ten thousand newspaper col- 
umns next to pure reading matter are printed 
about him to one nonpareil paragraph about 
all the daily doings and sayings of the Hon. 
William Howard Taft. 

The world which had been spinning around 
drearily with nothing more startling than 
a comet to look forward to now seems to 
acquire a new momentum which ought to have 
some effect on the relative position of members 
of the solar system. 


Н" сап any one make a private citizen 
of T. R.?—asked the Observer.—He 
wasn’t born to be one and he never will be 
one. We have a fiction that men should be 
dragged unwillingly into public life, and that 
such men make the best public officials. This 
is contrary to human experience and contrary 
to good sense. No man with a real aptitude 
for being a private citizen, a real vocation, 
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you might say, in this direction, was ever 
forced into public station. 

Sometimes you find a man, like Mr. Taft, 
who is physically and mentally disposed to- 
ward the private life, but is infected with an 
ambition to shine outside of this crowded 
sphere. The chance of circumstance or the 
force of a superior will carries 
him into public life and he 


b ane makes a sad figure. He may 
Р ature һе very able, very conscien- 

a ‘rivate tious, very industrious, he may 
Citizen 


have all the patented virtues, 
but he invariably fails. Every- 
thing he does is wrong, because everything 
he does is measured to accommodate the 
close scrutiny of a neighboring critic. He 
is like a man trying to exhibit miniature 
paintings from the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Those who are permitted to 
go close enough to his pictures to see them 
and have their points emphasized by the 
artist say they are fine miniature paintings. 
But the public can't see them. What the 
public wants, the big world that pays for 
admittance and never is allowed to go up on 
the stage at all, is the broad brush and the 
bold effects of the artist who paints only for 
the public. Mr. Taft never was intended for 
public life. 

The height of his ambition was to be a 
justice of the Supreme Court, where he could 
enjoy all the comforts of privacy, including 
immunity from criticism, while exercising great 
power without suffering the penalties that go 
with it. That is the thing about a judgeship 
that is so attractive to men of his temper. 
Through his friends, if not directly, he begged 
the Colonel to put him on the Supreme bench. 
But the Colonel, in his high-handed way, 
brushed the pleading aside and made Mr. 
Taft president, for some reason that has not vet 
made itself apparent, but which he undoubt- 
edly had in his head at the time even if he has 
forgotten it since. The consequences to this 
well-equipped private citizen, this excellent 
office lawyer, this able and just judge, have 
been disastrous. 

No man has ever been more unhappy in the 
presidential office. No one has been so thin- 
skinned to criticism. Naturally a good-natured 
man, he is almost laughably querulous. He 
is in a constant state of bewilderment at the 
tumult around him. Feeling that he has always 
meant to do right, he first misunderstands the 
people who think he is doing wrong and then 
underestimates their motives. He is now 
thoroughly convinced that the newspapers 
have criticised his conservation policy because 
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he refused to reduce the tariff on wood pulp! 
He says the magazines have tried to belittle 
him because he tried to abolish the second-rate 
postal privilege. If we wanted to recriminate 
we might say that this second-class post hoc 
argument could be easily turned against him, 
since he never spoke out at all on the postal 


question until long after a few of the periodicals. 


had begun to criticize what seemed to be de- 
fects in his administration. But that is beside 
the point I have been making. 

The fact is that Mr. Taft, by natural apti- 
tude, training and personal feeling, is unfitted 
for public life. This is not to say anything 
‚ against him. It may be all in his favor. But it 
is the truth nevertheless. He hates publicity, 
and all its agents and agencies. If he had his 
way I imagine he would break up all the 
printing presses in the country except those 
used for the printing of briefs and decisions. 
His idea of government would 
be to gather around himself 


Taft’s - 
Idea of a small group of honest and 
intelligent men, chiefly drawn 


Government 
. from the caste of lawyers, and 


conscientiously devise meas- 
ures which the people would have to accept 
for their own good. 

He falls into the same kind of a mistake that 
is common among writers on the reform news- 
papers and occasional politicians when they 
talk about ‘‘business administration.” They 
think that any good lawyer or any man who 
has successfully run a bank or a grocery store 
is fitted to be mayor of a city like New York, 
or governor of a state or even president. They 
can’t understand that the business of adminis- 
tration is as much more complicated than Mr. 
Morgan's “chain” of banks and railways as 
Mr. Morgan's enterprises are more compli- 
cated than a country store. In fact, a very 
small detail of the federal administration is 
the supervision, of the undertakings of Mr. 
Morgan. A country storekeeper might take 
Mr. Morgan's place, but it wouldn't be be- 
cause he was a country storekeeper. And Mr. 
Morgan might make a successful president of 
the United States, but it wouldn't be because 
he is our greatest financier. What kind of 
a time would a man who smashes cameras with 
hiscane have as president of the United States? 
I sympathize with his feelings, but I realize 
that the very fact that I do sympathize unfits 
me for public life. 

Now, if you trained a camera on the Colonel, 
he would accept the ordeal with meek resig- 
nation. Perhaps he would be angry if vou 
didn't train it on him. The penalties ої 
privacy are as obnoxious to him as the pen- 
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alties of publicity are to Mr. Taft. As a 
private citizen he is in a strange atmosphere 
and amid irksome surroundings. He was 
born a public man, and a public man he will 
always be, like Julius Cæsar, Pitt, Burke, 
Napoleon, Washington, Jackson, Lincoln, Ben 
Tillman, and the late George Francis Train. 
He never let his aptitude for public life shrivel 
through lack of exercise. 

A few years after he left college he was a 
member of the state legislature. Twenty-six 
years ago he was a delegate to a national con- 
vention. Ever since, without intermission, he 
has been holding public office or writing about 
public affairs. And as for his mastery of the 
science of mere politics, which is as essential to 
the proper business of a public man as a knowl- 

.edge of arithmetic is to banking, was there 
ever a politician like him? 

This affair in Rome shows what a real artist 
can do. All the facts may never come out, but 
the truth is that the relations of Mr. Taft 
and officials at the Vatican, through the Presi- 
dent’s experiences in the Philippines, are 
extremely close and cordial. It is equally true 
that no man in public life has been more popu- 
laramong Roman Catholics than Col. Roosevelt. 
The Catholics are not nearly so closely knitted 
together politically as a good many Protestants 
imagine. It is a common error to suppose that 
they take their politics from the pulpit. On 
the whole, I think they are more disposed to 
resent political advice from the clergy than 
people of some other denominations. The 
archbishop of New York, a democratic city 
where the “Catholic vote” is a great factor in 

politics, is himself а republi- 


The can. But they realize that a 
Catholics 516! deal of animosity toward 
in this them still exists in this country. 
Country The A. P. A. movement is of 


too recent occurrence to be 
forgotten. It is only a very 
few years since it was impossible for a Catholic 
to be elected to office in a great many com- 
munities, when their parochial schools were 
attacked by law and when candidates for 
office, judgeships included, were required to 
sign pledges not to appoint Catholics to office. 

I think it is reasonable to say that, although 
nearly everybody professes to practise religious 
toleration, a Catholic could hardly be elected 
president of the United States. I can't think 
of more than four or five of that faith who have 
ever held Cabinet positions, and I think there 
are only two in the present United States 
Senate. And all this in spite of the fact that 
there are at least as many voters of this faith as 
of any other. I think there are more. The 
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situation may arise by chance, but, however it 
arises, it gives a human reason why, in some cir- 
cumstances, Catholics should “stand together," 
and why they should be friendly to those who 
are friendly tothem. They were so toward Mr. 
Blaine in his time and, singularly enough, they 
are so to one of Mr. Blaine’s most vigorous 
opponents, Theodore Roosevelt by name. 
The Colonel not only preached and practised 
toleration, but he vigorously emphasized his 
distaste for the feeling that had excluded Cath- 
olics from the highest public employment by 
appointing to his Cabinet two members of that 
communion. 

All this makes the exchange of amenities at 
Rome all the harder to understand. The pope, 
of course, had nothing to do with it. Matters 
of this kind are, 1 imagine, left entirely to the 
secretary of state, and to be papal secretary of 
state has not implied in the past a lack of dip- 
lomatic finesse. And the president of the Amer- 
ican College at Rome, through whom the nego- 
tiations were conducted, is no bungler. When 
he was made Monsignore, one of the reasons 
assigned in the brief for his appointment was 
“ingenuity.” Cardinal Merry del Valisa Span- 
iard. Heisnot very wellliked in Rome, but, then, 
no papal secretary of state everis. In fact, very 
few Romans are. But he has a reputation for 
great skill in dealing with the complications 
that arise from one of the most difficult political 
situations in history and he is the last person in 
the world who might be expected to deal awk- 
wardly with the Colonel's visit. But the unex- 
pected happened again. 

What was it that led this trained diplomat 
to commit the blunder—for blunder it was, as 
nearly everybody now admits. At best, it 

showed a lack of perspective, 
an almost ludicrous misunder- 


The Papal standing of the relative posi- 
Secretary’s tions of poor Mr. Fairbanks 
Action and Col. Roosevelt. Anyhow, 


the very first note in which he 

volunteered the hint that the 
Colonel doesn't understand the customs of the 
papal court or, if he does, would willingly ig- 
nore them, delivered him into the Colonel's 
hands. It wasasif he had said, an audience 
can be arranged for Col. Roosevelt if he 
will agree not to carry firearms to the 
audience chamber, or if he will assure me 
that he hasn't got the measles. Every man 
in this country would resent the voluntary 
imposition of such conditions on any ex- 
president. We can imagine the Colonel's 
teeth glistening when he received this mala- 
droit proposal. A man of Mr. Fairbanks's 
kind would have kept quiet in the fear of 
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affecting the Catholic vote. But not so the 
Colonel. He holds to the sound old maxim 
that everything comes out soon or late, usually 
the untruths first and later the truth. And 
fearing that, if it comes out late, he may not 
live to enjoy it, he pushes it out as soon as 
he can. So, when all the notes had been ex- 
changed one Sunday evening, he gave the 
correspondence to the world. It is a mere coin- 
cidence that he chose Sunday night, when there 
is always a famine of ‘‘copy” in newspaper 
offices. Washington correspondents have 
observed that this coincidence has occurred 
before. 

If the publication of the correspondence 
was a piece of most effective strategy, the 
Colonel’s statement or proclamation to the 
American people was still more extraor- 
dinary. By this he fairly doubled the re- 
wards of his victory, for it enabled him to 
reiterate his well-known professions about 
religious toleration and bring to the minds of 
Catholics his undoubted friendship for them. 
The anti-Roosevelt newspapers have joked and 
taunted him about the folly of a private citizen 
issuing such a statement. They pretended to 
take the ground that it made no difference to 
anyone except himself whether he was received 
at the Vatican or not. He holds no official 
position. He is no better than any other 
American tourist. All this would be more con- 
vincing if the very same newspapers that made 
these comments had not printed the account of 
the “incident” on their front pages with cap- 
tions that would have done more than justice 
to the San Francisco earthquake. Of course 
everybody knows that the Colonel is not a pri- 
vate citizen. As I have said, he wasn't born 
that way. He is probably the least private 
citizen in the world to-day. He is infinitely 
less a private citizen than Mr. Taft. There 
was nothing out of proportion in his proclama- 
tion to the American people when you consider 
how many people in this country and every- 
where look for the news about him whether 
they love him or hate him or merely regard him 
as a source of inevitable amusement. 

He came out of the trouble at Rome with 
colors flving, a hero, when in truth he was 
merely the beneficiary of a blunder. It has 

happened to him before. But 
who could expect that it could 


TheLuck happen in Rome through the 
of agency of one of the most 
Roosevelt accomplished diplomats of 


Eurepe? And whom else could 
it happen to but Teddy Roose- 
velt? And who else could have turned the 
incident to such good account? So, merely 
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turning aside to slap into silence the Methodist 
parson who had attempted to use the incident 
for a coarse attack on the Catholic Church, he 
proceeded towards the north of Italy. The 
papers say he will travel “by carriage.” Iex- 
pect they mean ‘‘by hurricane.” 
I THINK you take the Vatican incident too 
seriously—said the Philosopher.—And I 
think the Colonel took it too seriously. Events 
move quickly in this country, and while it 
was possible to stir up religious antagonisms 
in politics a few years ago, the promoters found 
the business pretty costly in the end. They 
began by hunting and ended by being hunted, 
not by the people of the faith they had perse- 
cuted, but by men of good will in every denom- 
ination. But the really interesting question 
now is, What is going to happen when the 
Colonel once more stamps his native heath? 
I make allowances for changes in public senti- 
ment. You have only got to remember the 
sudden eclipse of Admiral Dewey to realize 
how fatal it is to prophesy the long continued 
popularity of any man. My father could re- 
member when the Duke of Wellington was one 
of the best hated men in England and a Lon- 
don mob broke the windows of Apsly House. 
Why, a year ago Mr. Taft was popular. But 
the Colonel presents a character new in Ameri- 
can history and his future may be as contrary 
to precedent as he is defiant of it himself. Usu- 
ally an ex-president is dead politically when he 
leaves office. Hayes and Arthur went back to 
the privatest kind of citizenship. Harrison 
resumed the practice of law and never again 
stirred a political ripple. But for the activity 
of Whitney, the most accomplished politician 
of our time, Cleveland never would have been 
revived as a presidential possibility. When his 
second term expired, he retired to Princeton, 
and while he occasionally delivered himself of 
ominous statements, they fell heavily. It is 
true that Gen. Grant was brought back and 
almost won the nomination, but you must re- 
member that he was supported by one of the 
most powerful political combinations in our 
politics; while if there is such a thing as the 
Back from Elba Club, which I doubt, you may 
be sure that the only member of it is Theodore 
Roosevelt. He wouldn't condescend to let any 
one else in. A friend of mine saw him just 
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after he had been elected governor of New 
York. As he sat at his desk he said, half to 
himself, half to his visitor: “I owe this to no- 
body; I owe this to nobody." He was the 
only member of the Roosevelt administration 
and he was the only member of the Taft 
campaign committee. His following, as far 
as I can make out, is largely non-partisan. 
It is purely personal and it is the largest 
personal following that any political leader 
ever has had in this country. A Tammany 
leader told me not long ago that Roose- 
velt could get half the young Tammany vote 
as against any democratic candidate. This 

following may be scattered by 


Causeth the 071€ mischance. But this is 
Wrath of 2% 2 good thing for any 
Man to sporting man to bet on; for, if 


there is one thing that we know 
about the Colonel, that is that 
things which would destroy an 
ordinary man bounce off him. His most reck- 
less speeches do him no harm in the hearts of 
his admirers. He steps into every pitfall set 
for him and steps lightly out, while his enemy, 
hastily following to despatch him, has a leg 
broken in the trap. Think of the men and 
institutions that have hated him and have 
wished to destroy him—Hanna, Whitnev, 
McKinley, Quay, Platt, Foraker, Cannon, 
Aldrich, Hale, most of the lawyers, most 
of the members of the Supreme Court and 
the inferior federal judiciary, Pierpont Morgan, 
Harriman, J. J. Hill, the great industrial cor- 
porations, the railway companies, the banks, 
many powerful newspapers, college presidents, 
organization republicans, organization demo- 
crats—and altogether they have not only not 
stopped his political. career, but they have 
actually accelerated it. If he were a little 
older we might know what to do with him. 
but he is in his prime, and he is as charged 
with energy as when he leít Harvard. The 
comments of Englishmen writing from Africa 
are principally about his boyish vivacity and his 
astonishing physical vigor. His enemies, and 
they are of the bitterest kind, can only hope for 
chance to end his strange political career— 
chance or the habit of the American people 
of building a triumphal arch hurriedly out of 
bricks so that they'll have something to throw 
at the hero when he has passed through. 


Praise Him 


“A PRAYER FOR NEWSPAPER 
MEN AND WRITERS 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


THOU great source of truth and knowledge, we 
remember before thee the writers of books, the 
О) newspaper men, and all whose calling it is to 
gather and winnow facts and to inform the people. 
Grant them a determined love for honest work and a staunch 
hatred for the making of lies, lest they pervert the judgments 
`of our nation and teach us to call light darkness and dark- 
ness light. Suffer them not to drug the mind of our people 
with falsehood and prejudice. Since the sanity and wisdom 
"ef a nation are in their charge, may they count it shame to 
set the baser passions of men on fire for ‘the sake of gain. 


RANT them boldness to turn the unwelcome light on 
those who love the darkness because their deeds are evil. 

; - Put into their hands the shining sword of truth, and . 
make them worthy sons of the champions of the people in the 
“past who held truth to be a holy thing for which men should 
die.. Make them realize that they have a public function in 
the commonwealth, and that their country may be saved by 

- i their courage and undone by their cowar dice and silence. 


RANT them the heart of manhood to cast their mighty - 
influence with the forces which make the people strong 
and free, and if they suffer loss, may they rejoice in that 

as proof to their own souls that thev too have been friends 
of the common man and servants of the higher law. 


HANS WAGNER 
The greatest batter and the greatest baseball player in the world. 
See * Batting" by Hugh S. Fullerton, Page 393 
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NENERAL consideration holds the in- 
sect to be the least important form of 
life. The very term “bug” carries 
with it a contemptuous significance. 

We brush it away from the mind as carelessly 
as we whisk the exploring caterpillar from our 
coat sleeves or shoo the bothersome fly from 
our dinner plates. Yet this little-noted brood 
of creepers and crawlers, of fliers and diggers 
and swimmers, is a vital factor in our eco- 
nomic history. А billion dollars a year is a 
conservative estimate of what we Americans 
are taxed by its appetite. 

Every department of life is under tribute. 
The real estate we build upon, the houses we 
inhabit, the clothes we wear, the food and 
drink that sustain us, the animals we do- 
mesticate, the books we read, the pictures 
that rejoice our eves, all suffer a depreciation 
in value because of the silent devourers. Do 
we fetch across seas for our museums the 
mummy of some Pharaoh who in his lifetime 
may have survived the plagues of Egvpt, up 
rises an insect which has hitherto been con- 
tent with commoner clay, and proceeds to re- 
duce His Royalty to dust. And, if we seek to 
protect the pickled ancient with Persian in- 
sect powder, along comes another specimen 
and devours that preparation. Even metal is 
not exempt from attack, since lead pipe and 
tin linings are perforated by certain strong- 
jawed genera. 

Worse than any damage to property is the 
toll of human Tife which the insect takes. One 


species alone kills more than twelve thousand 
people annually in the United States and seri- 
ously impairs the health of three million more. 
And this lethal record of the malaria-bearing 
mosquito would probably be proven to be far 
outdone by the common house-fly could we 
accurately come at the figures of typhoid and 
tuberculosis due to its noisome visitations. 
Not all the activities of the insectide are 
malefic, however. If the Hessian fly de- 
stroys our wheat, the honey bee feeds us 
from its store. If the tiny clothes-moth, 
hated of every housewife, makes rags of last 
winter's still perfectly good overcoat, the 
bombyx, meantime, is industriously spinning 
silk wherewith to clothe our nakedness with 
elegance. Mosquitoes and flies may slav 
their thousands, but the unostentatious scaven- 
ger beetle is, at the same time, hard at it keep- 
ing the world cleaned up and preserving us 
all from being poisoned by the universal 
processes of decay. Gay-hued butterflies and 
moths not only delight the eve, but, bearing 
pollen from one plant to another, renew the 
vigor of flower and fruit by cross-fertilization. 
More noxious weeds fall before the jaws of 
the caterpillar than to the scythe of the farm- 
hand. Milkweed, for example, would be a 
formidable cumberer of the soil but for the 
destruction wrought by the tiger-striped 
worm, which develops into the familiar red- 
and-black banded plexippus butterfly; while 
the thistle is held in check by the swift and 
beautifully marbled cardui, its attendart 
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winged sprite and deadly enemy. Finally, 
nearly all the_insects seriously injurious to 
agriculture have their insect parasites which 
limit their wonderful prolificness. Were it not 
for these little creatures of prey, were the de- 
vouring horde to breed and spread, unchecked 
by any agency other than the feeble efforts of 
man, with such 
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pests within normal limitations. It has been 
observed, for example, that in the years when 
the fall webworm appears in such numbers 
as to defoliate the trees in any locality, its 
parasites multiply so enormously that, in the 
following season, the invading army is prac- 
tically wiped out. Doubtless, in many cases,_ 

the parasite 


trifling aid as 


would wholly de- 


bird and beast 
could give him, 
the human race 
would soon van- 
ish from a de- 
nuded earth. 
The problem 
is, then, to sup- 
press the harm- 
ful insects and to 
foster the useful 
ones; that is, to 
destroy the 
destroyers by 
abetting the de- 
stroyers of the 
destroyers. Thus 
has arisen a new, 
ingenious, and 
curious branch 
of scientific en- 
deavor, the ex- 
pert culture of 
insect parasites. 
Already a num- 
ber of the most 
important pests 
have been re- 
duced to innocu- 
ousness by the 


stroy a species 
were it not for 
the existence of 
hyper-parasites 
i which prey upon 
F it and keep it 
| fromover-expan- 
sion. In a state 
of nature, this 
balance between 
the various spe- 
cies is automati- 
| cally preserved. 
Enter man, 
and the whole 
status is dis- 
turbed. He 
plants potatoes, 
and an innocent, 
striped beetle, 
which has hither- 
to devoted its 
attention to the 
wild solanum, 
changes its diet, 
its habits, and 
even its name, 
and, as the 
dreaded “‘potato- 
bug," multiplies 
enormously and 


insects of prey 


which have been 
set upon the trail, 
and while many 
others must still 
be imperfectly 
combated by artificial methods, relentless 
science is scouring the world for the tiny, 
many-legged hounds which shall eventually 
hunt them down. 

Theoretically every insect has its own 
specific enemy or enemies. These may prev 
upon it directly, as certain beetles prey upon 
the larvæ of the foliage-destroving moths; «r 
they may feed upon its eggs, as is the case 
with many ladybirds; or thev may deposi 
their own eggs either within the body or the 
egg of the victim, thereby destroying the im- 
mediate or the prospective generation. Al- 
ways these enemies tend to keep the insect 


DR. L. O. HOWARD 


Head of the Bureau of Entomology at Washington, the lar- 
gest and most efficient organization of its kind in the world 


spreads from ter- 
ritory to territory 
until none may 
predicate limits 
to its empire. If 
there ever was an effective parasite to this 
species, it has long ago fallen behind in the 
race, so great has this, its Cæsar, grown by 
the new meat on which he feeds. Or it may, 
and often does, happen, that the agriculturist, 
transplanting certain vegetation from foreign 
lands, brings along a baneful insect which 
flourishes bevond all precedent in its new en- 
vironment. 

Insect immigration, indeed, has been the 
curse of American agriculture. Of our seventy- 
two importantly destructive species—those 
whose appetites run well up into the millions 
of dollars annually—thirty-five have come to 
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TREE TANGLEFOOT 


Elm leaf-beetle trapped on paper covered with tree tanglefoot. 


The beetle larve are trapped coming 


down the tree trunk by an inverted cone-shaped trap made of heavy building paper tied at the lower 

edge with a strong string. The trap in the photograph was applied in Cambridge Cemetery, July 14, 

12 o'clock noon, and was removed and photographed July 16. Such traps, however, are not used in 

connection with the work of the Bureau of Entomology as a remedy for the elm leaf-beetle, and are not 
recommended by its experts 


us from other countries. The codling moth, 
that winged ogre of apple and pear orchards, 
is of European origin, as are the Hessian fly 
and the ‘‘green bug,” despoilers of wheat, and 
the Mediterranean. flour moth, which goes to 
the mill for what is left after the other two are 
through their meal. The dreaded cotton boll- 
weevil hails from Mexico. The San José 
scale is a traveler from the immemorial East. 
The gypsy moth and the brown-tail moth, 
twin plagues of New England's trees, were 
brought in, one by design, the other by acci- 
dent, from the Old World. It is an axiom of 
science that an imported insect, if it succeed 
in acclimatizing itself at all, flourishes in its 
new home better than in its native land. This 
is particularly true of America, where the 
climate seems to favor insect life, and where 
farm and forest are of such extent as to be 
beyond the possibility of the rigid guardianship 
maintained over the smaller European hold- 
ings. More important still, it often happens 
that, while the newly arrived insect accustoms 
itself to conditions here, the parasites which, 
in its true home, hold it in check, fail to be- 
come naturalized, and soon perish. Then the 
newcomer has everything its own way. Thus 
it is that the American entomologist faces a 
peculiarly difficult problem. And thus it is 
that, rising to the occasion, the Bureau of 
Entomology at Washington, under Dr. L. O. 
Howard, has become the leading exponent of 
the cult of setting an insect to catch an insect— 
the science of parasitology. 

As soon as an imported insect shows signs 


of becoming formidable, experts trace it from 
country to country until they find a region 
where it has been known for a long time, but 
has never reached the proportions of a pest. 
In such a place they are pretty sure to find a 
parasite which is keeping the depredator 
down. If they can acclimatize that parasite 
and establish it side by side with the importa- 
tion, the problem is solved. Such was the 
method in the case of the white or fluted 
scale invasion of California. The ‘scale was 
imported by a collector of plants at San José, 
probably from Australia. In a few years it 
had spread enormously, and was simply wip- 
ing out the orange crop wherever it gained a 
foothold. Working in conjunction with the 
progressive state authorities of California, the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology sent an emissary 
to Australia, where the scale was discovered 
in what was then supposed to be its original 
environment. With the Australian scale, and 
preying upon its eggs, was found a small red- 
and-black ladybird, the Novius cardinalis. 
One hundred of these were brought back to 
California by Mr. Kobele, bred and distributed. 
To the terrified and skeptical orange growers 
the result must have seemed miraculous. 
Within two years from the time when the first 
ladybird began to breakfast on scale eggs, the 
victory was completely won. It was more than 
a victory; it was a slaughter. Since then the 
white scale, while it is not wholly eliminated 
and never will be, has ceased to be an element 
of peril to the citrus orchards of California. 
Wherever a minor outbreak of the scale 
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threatens to become serious, the State Board of 
Horticulture ships ladybirds to the spot, and 
they promptly clean up the premises. Not only 
this, but from the breeding station, the Cali- 
fornia authorities have sent the useful little 
beetles to the Cape of Good Hope where they 
have put a stop to a scale “epidemic” in the 
groves; to Alexandria, where the progeny of 
but six individuals (all that arrived living) 
have effectually checked the progress of the 
disastrous Egyptian scale; to Portugal, where, 
after insecticides had proved unavailing, the 
descendants of five of the cardinalis relieved 
all of the thirty-two endangered localities; 
and, through the Portuguese generations, to 
Italy, where the visitors perpetrated а suc- 
cessful massacre of a swiftly spreading scale- 
infestation from some unknown source. 

Only one kind of scale interests the cardinal 
ladybirds. Not -knowing this, a Florida 
nurseryman, some years ago, sent to Cali- 
fornia for relicf from another variety, with 
dire results. For the beetles, arriving and 
finding none of the eggs upon which they are 
accustomed to feed, promptly died of chagrin. 
With them had been sent a colony of the 
white scale to keep them alive in transit. The 
food survived the feeders, approved the 
Florida oranges, and proceeded’ to spread. 
New ladybirds were brought in from Cali- 
Íornia some years later, but the scale had 
already gained a wide foothold, and though 
the predatory beetles are now flourishing, they 
could not wholly. prevent the spread, and 
Florida has had a pretty bill to pay for the un- 
scientific experiment of one of its citizens. 

With the conclusion which, for many years, 
attributed the San José scale's origin to Aus- 
tralia, the American experts were dissatisfied. 
'Their search for further data bearing upon 
this tree-destrover's starting point constitutes 
one of the most remarkable instances of suc- 
cessful ‘‘sleuthing” in scientific annals. То 
begin with, Dr. Howard set a watch upon the 
port of San Francisco where the California 
authorities maintain an admirable quarantine 
and inspection service for imported vegeta- 
tion. There he found the insect on fruit trees 
brought in from Japan. At about the same 
time infested plants from Chili arrived. In- 
quiries were set afoot in both countries. It 
developed that the San José collector who 
originally brought the pest into California had 
been buving plants in both Chili and Japan 
(indeed, he had bought all over the world, a 
fact which infinitely complicated the work of 
the entomologists); but it also appeared that 
some Chileno had been importing trees from 
California still earlier, and, with those trees, 
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the American progeny of the scale. Mean- 
time, a Japanese investigator reported the 
pest indigenous to Japan. So, in дог Mr. 
Marlatt, Dr. Howard’s right-hand man, set 
out for Tokio upon the trail. Striking into 
the interior he found plenty of San José scale, 
indeed, but only in those. districts where 
American orchard stock had been introduced 
from the Pacific coast. In the remote in- 
terior none was found. So, it appeared, 
America was the sinner instead of the sinned 
against, in the case of Japan as well as in that 
of Chili. Next, Mr. Marlatt turned his at- 
tention to China. 

Here he was working in the dark. For, 
unlike most governments, China keeps no 
Rogues’ Gallery of insects. The American 
scientist had to look for himself. "Thus itwas 
that grinning marketmen along the high road 
from Tien Tsin to Pekin gleefully palmed off 
upon an innocent appearing tourist the worst 
and most withered pears and apples in their 
baskets, to which produce he applied a 
strange and shining cylinder, conjectured to 
be a toy machine gun in disrepair, since its 
owner was constantly applying his eye to the 
muzzle to see why it didn't go off. Опе ау 
the stranger left the high road, carrving with 
him his weapon and a pocketful of decadent 
fruit. Northward he went, toward. the Great 
Wall, into a region where the stunted wild 
apple trees huddle along the mountain passes 
like distorted dwarfs, a country so remote . 
that no foreign fruit stock had ever entered 
it. There, as it was in the beginning, fed 
and fattened the misnamed San José scale. 
Its original home had been found. And, hold- 
ing it in check, was a ladybird of a different 
kind from the cardinal, the Chilicorus similis. 
Mr. Marlatt sent specimens back, and they 
were set to work in certain of the Southern 
states which suffer severely from the scale. 

Another of this tribe, a dark-hued ladybird, 
has been brought from Australia to California 
to protect olive trees from the black scale, 
and has proved its usefulness by saving many 
a grove. But though an effective check on 
the pest, it has not completely destroyed it, 
and, in the hope of improving on its work, 
scientists shipped from the Cape of Good 
Hope a minute fly which had made a great 
record against the coffee scale of Cevlon and 
the wax scale of Italy before being found 
fighting the black scale at the Cape. The fly 
proved more efficacious than the ladybird in 
California. Between the two, the olive trees 
are now thoroughly protected.’ 

The familiar “соттоп white? butterfly is 
another victim of the science of parasitology; 
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STAGES OF THE COTTON BOLL-WEEVIL 
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the very first victim, indeed, since Riley’s 
importation from England of a small fly 
parasite of this cabbage pest was the original 
instance of successful domiciling of a foreign 
insect of prey. The cabbage worm, while 
always with us, has not been so important 
since the fly began its work. 

In the year 1895 there arrived in Texas, 
via the Mexican border, a small and uncon- 
sidered immigrant, which has since had much 
to do with the rise and fall of one of the 


Adult with wings spread 


Adult from side 
Pupa under side 
Pupa in cell 


Pupa from side 


world’s important crops. This was the cot- 
ton boll-weevil. Before it had spread to a 
dangerous extent, the watchful eye of science 
had noted it. An emissary from the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology found the newcomer 
confined to a small portion of the state. At 
the request of the governor of the state, Dr. 
Howard drafted a bill which, had it become a 
law, would have wiped out the invader. The 
bill established a zone in which the raising of 
cotton was to be prohibited for two years, and 
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THE THOROUGH WORK OF THE GYPSY MOTH 
Woodland stripped by gypsy moth. Medford, Mass., June 30, 1905 


provided for the establishment of a horticul- 
tural bureau similar to the one which had 
already done such efficient work in California. 
The expense would have been perhaps $20,000 
loss in cotton, plus six or seven thousand dol- 
lars a year for the maintenance of the bureau. 
It looked like a good deal of money to the 
Texas legislature. Dr. Howard was laughed 
at as a “long-haired theorist,” and his bill 
was defeated. Cotton continued to be raised 
in the danger zone, and the weevil, rejoicing 
greatly therein, extended the scope of its ac- 
tivities all over the state and far beyond. 
Considering that, up to the present, the 
weevil has cost the state of Texas something 
more than $12,500,000 a year for fifteen years, 
it would almost seem as if Dr. Howard's long- 
haired theory might have been put into prac- 
tice with economy to all concerned. 

The lesson of prevention having failed, the 
more difficult and expensive method of cure 
was next in order. From Guatemala were 
imported numbers of a large and voracious 
ant, the kelep, which kills and eats the cotton 
boll-weevil in that part of the world. Unfor- 
tunately the kelep pined and died in exile. 
Another ant, the “fire ant," was next experi- 
mented with, but, while it did well, it has not 


as yet gained the upper hand. The men of 
science then set about one of the most re- 
markable and ingenious experiments ever at- 
tempted. Around the cotton fields of the 
South grow fringes of ragweed, upon which 
breeds a species of weevil closely allied to the 
destroyer of cotton. These harmless weevils 
are parasitized by an ichneumon fly, which de- 
stroys them by laying its eggs in the bodies of 
the young of the weevil. After sedulously 
studying the nature and habits of the fly, the 
government entomologists could see no reason 
why it shouldn’t be induced, under pressure, 
to alter its diet to boll-weevil. A number of 
the parasites were raised in captivity, and the 
choice was given them of committing race 
suicide or laying their eggs in the boll-weevil. 
They chose the weevil. The eggs hatched, 
the weevils in the experiment station were de- 
stroved, and there remained only to repeat 
the experiment in the open. Word was sent 
to the Texas farmers to cut down the weeds 
around the cotton fields at the proper time of 
year; viz., just before the egg-laying time of 
the parasitic fly. Many of them did so. The 
problem worked out with mathematical ex- 
actness, as follows: First, the ragweed being 
cut down, the habitant weevils perished for 
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lack of home and food. Next, the female 
parasite fly, heavy with eggs, sought about 
for a host to carry and hatch the brood, and 
found all the prospective victims dead. Only 
a few wing-beats away stood the cotton, rich 
in weevils. It wasn’t the exact species to 
which the egg-layer was accustomed, but it 
would do at a pinch. So the surprised 
weevils, unable either to escape or resist the 
fly, found themselves full of strange eggs and 
painful feelings, and presently died, to the 
great profit of the plantation owner. In cer- 
tain fields about Dallas, Texas, sixty-three per 
cent. of the cotton pests were killed in this 
way, and in other regions more than fifty per 
cent. Up to that time the most effective 
parasitization had never resulted in more than 
ten per cent. of mortality. Moreover, there is 
some evidence to show that the progeny of the 
flies hatched from the bodies of the boll- 
weevil prefer to infest that host rather than 
the original ragweed weevil. Should this 
tendency continue it will amount to an arti- 
ficial alteration of the life habits of a species; 
no small achievement when it is considered 
that the species thus manipulated is so tiny as 
to be unnoticeable by the ordinary observer. 

If experiments which have already suc- 
ceeded on a small scale 
can be applied generally, 
the worst enemy of the 
wheat crop, the Hessian 
fly, may one day be 
brought as completely 
under control as is the 
white scale in California. 
In an ordinary year the 
loss in wheat due to this 
insect may be set down 
at twenty million dollars. 
In such a season as that 
of 19oo, when the flies 
“get away," as entomol- 
ogists say—that is, when 
conditions are unfavor- 
able for the parasites, and 
the flies breed from the 
early generations so fast 
that the parasites can 
never overtake them—the 
damage runs up to one 
hundred millions. In that 
year two states, Ohio 
and Indiana, abandoned 
more than half of their five million acres 
of wheat from this cause. Normally, the 
pest would have been restrained within 
limits of no great harmfulness by the presence 
of one of its most important parasites, a 
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winged midget known as Polygnotus. Hence 
the problem is to put the Po/ygnotus on guard 
in regions where, owing to climatic or seasonal 
conditions, they have not bred in sufficient 
numbers. This was done in 1905 bv impor- 
tations from North Dakota into the fields of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, but other restrictive 
measures made the result indeterminable, 
though the parasites were found to be success- 
fully colonizing there. But in 1907 definite 
results were observed in a wheat field near 
Sharpsburg, Maryland, which was abundantly 
infested by the Hessian fly. Minute investi- 
gation was first made to discover whether the 
parasite was present. None was found. Speci- 
mens of the fly were then sent from Pennsyl- 
vania, and introduced into the field. This 
was in the spring. By early July nearly all 
the larvz of the Hessian fly were found to he 
parasitized. So far the experiment was emi- 
nently successful. But the true test was to 
come with the sprouting of the winter wheat. 
Under such conditions as obtained in the lo- 
cality it was to be expected that the winter 
growth would be heavily infested with the 
Hessian pest. But when the December fields 
showed green, it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that any of the flies could be found, and 
the condition of the few 
that were captured in- 
dicated that the parasite 
had been at work upon 
them. To all appearances 
a disastrous onset of the 
dreaded insect had been 
averted by the transported 
parasites. 

All civilized nations 
now describe and classify 
their known insects for 
the uses of a sort of in- 
ternational Rogues’ Gal- 
[егу so exhaustive that 
any insect of first-class 
importance can be readily 
identified and ascribed to 
its orjginal home, no mat- 
ter where it manifests 
itself. Meantime new 
parasites are continually 
being found and studied, 
which, while perhaps of 
no practical value in their 
own proper environment, 
may be highly serviceable elsewhere. As soon as 
the history and life habits of such a species have 
been made thoroughly clear, if local science has 
no useful employment for the insect, it asks: 

“Where do they need this?” 
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Thus is built up a world exchange and em- 
ployment bureau of parasitic insects. Some 
time ago government entomologists, studying 
the ticks which are carriers of certain cattle 
diseases in Texas, came upon two parasites 
affecting the 
breeding power 
of the tick infest- 
ing the jack-rab- 
bit and the tick 
infesting the dog. 
These parasites 
disappointed 
hope by declin- 
ing to take anv 
interest in the 
local cattle tick. 
But one dav 
there came from 
South Africa a 
description of a 
tick which was 
infecting the 
goats and sheep 
of that region 
with a fatal fe- 
ver. From the 
details it was 
manifest that 
this insect was at 
least a first cousin 
of the Texas va- 
rieties. It seemed 
a fair conclusion 
that a parasite 
which would kill 
the Texas tick 
would accustom 
itself to the Afri- 
can insect; so a 
shipment was 
sent to the entomologists there. Apparently 
the American exiles have taken hold of the new 
work, and it is expected that a marked de- 
crease in sheep and goat mortality will follow 
on their efforts. 

From the Bureau of Entomology in Wash- 
ington to the dromedary corrals of Algeria 
seems a far cry. But the one has come to 
the aid of the other in an interesting experi- 
ment now under way.. Dromedaries suffer 
from a trypanosome disease with which they 
are inoculated by gadílies much as human 
beings are inoculated with the sleeping sick- 
ness by the tsetse fly. These gadflies have 
no effective enemies on the ground. Dr. Ed- 
mond Sergent, of the Pasteur Institute, who 
had been studying the disease, wrote to Dr. 
Howard, asking what could be done. 


ON THE FIRING 
Spraying roadside trees for the gypsy moth 
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*[ think we've got what you want," an- 
swered the American entomologist, and sent 
down South for some ‘“‘horse guards." The 
“horse guard” is a large and powerful digger 
wasp, which attends a horse much as a rhi- 
noceros bird at- 
tends that huge 
pachyderm, to 
make its own 
living. Any and 
all kinds of gad- 
flies are food for 
the *''guard."' 
One by one it 
picks them off 
the horse's back, 
kills them with 
a savage thrust, 
and carries them 
off to its little 
cave where they 
are neatly stored 
to furnish nutri- 
ment to the fu- 
ture generation 
of “diggers.” A 
reasonably in- 
dustrious horse 
guard is good for 
several hundred 
assorted gadflies 
per day. Co- 
coons of this use- 
ful wasp were 
sent to Algeria, 
packed in refrig- 
erating baskets 
to retard hatch- 
ing, and with 
them photo- 
graphsofthecave 
nests, with full description, to aid in the build- 
ing of the new home. The insects arrived in 
good condition, and were introduced to the spe- 
cially constructed apartments prepared for them. 
'They have thus far appeared to be satisfied 
in the new environment, and there is no rea- 
son why they should not prove even more 
beneficent to the dromedary than they have 
to the horse. 

A kindred experiment which has proved 
brilliantly successful is the importation into 
Italy of an American scale-destroyer. There 
has long been known in this country a 
species of scale which lives on cherries 
and lilacs, but never attains to formidable 
numbers. Reasoning from this fact, science 
deduced a parasite, and found it in the 
form of a fly so minute that it is scarcely 
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visible without the microscope. Apparently 
this was not a utilitarian discovery. The 
little fly would go on doing its work here 
equally well without any recognition from 
scientific officialdom. But, over in Italy, 
the same scale 
which, here, eats 
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tail a pure white with a caudal tip of brown, 
and the gypsy white with bold bandings of 
black—they are far from being a joy forever. 
The state of Massachusetts alone has already 
spent more than a million dollars trying to 
suppress them, 
but with such 


a few cherry and 
lilac leaves, got 
its appetite 
whetted for mul- 
berry, and, so 
to speak, made 
hash of the mul- 
berry trees. In 
themselves mul- 
berries are not 
essential to the 
happiness or 
prosperity of any 
region, but the 
failure of the 
mulberry growth 
in Italy meant 
the dying out of 
the highly im- 
portant silk 
worm. Ruin of 
a great industry 
was thus immi- 
nent, with the 
consequent 
throwing out of 
employment of 
thousands of la- 
borers, when, 


lack of success 
that they are en- 
larging their ter- 
ritory every year. 
Wholly to exter- 
minate them now 
would probably 
cost many mil- 
lions of dollars 
more, and would 
require the co- 
operation of sev- 
eral states with 
the federal forces 
of science. 

A Harvard as- 
tronomer, amus- 
ing his leisure 
by experimenting 
with the cross- 
breeding of silk 
worms, brought 
the gypsy moth 
to Medford, 
Massachusetts, 
in 1868, by im- 
porting the eggs 
from Europe. 


through cor- 
respondence be- 
tween Dr. How- 
ard and Profes- 
sor Berlese of 
Florence, the devouring scale was identified 
with the American variety. Immediately 
Dr. Howard forwarded specimens infested 
with parasites. The parasites took hold 
at once. Everywhere they were sent they 
restored the mulberry trees to vigor by kill- 
ing off their enemies. The Italian silk in- 
dustry is now safe, and within two years there 
will not be a plantation in the infested or en- 
dangered region without the little crop savers 
on guard. 

Several states will rise up and call him 
blessed who shall set an avenger upon the 
trail of the gypsy and brown-tail moths. 
These two have arrived at the dignity of for- 
mal recognition as public nuisances—so desig- 
nated by the sovereign state of Massachusetts. 
Though they are things of beauty—the brown- 
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A scouting party of gypsy moth workers searching the 
woodlands for egg masses 


insect had a wide 
distribution in 
Europe, but had 
never been a 
source of serious 
trouble there, as its numbers were kept down 
by conditions which are not wholly understood, 
though largely parasitic, presumably. What- 
ever these conditions, they did not obtain in 
this country. Twenty years the foreigner 
spent in accustoming itself to American insti- 
tutions. In 1889 it set out to take possession 
of the land. In and about Medford the trees 
were wholly defoliated by the ravenous cater- 
pillars. They covered the sidewalks and fur- 
lined the walls of houses. People moved 
away. Real estate depreciated in value. 
The authorities woke up to the fact that thev 
had a serious problem on their hands, and 
appropriated money to fight the invaders, 
$525,000 from 1889 to 1895. In 1897 the 
yearly appropriation had risen to $150,000— 
and in the next three years the work was so 
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The result of its work in an old orchard 


effective that by 1900 the victory was almost 
won. Then Massachusetts made the fatal 
mistake of giving quarter to the few survivors. 
Appropriations were cut off with lamentable 
results. For in the five years from 19oo the 
area of infestation grew from 359 square miles 
to 2,224 square miles. The pest had spread 
in all directions, and the moths had crossed 
the state line into Rhode Island in such num- 
bers that Providence now maintains a large 
and expensive corps of men to hunt out and 
destroy the pests. 

But for a saving disability on the part of 
the female gypsy moth, the whole of the 
eastern United States, possibly the entire 
country, would be infested by this time. The 
female cannot fly. Consequently the spread 
of the species depends upon artificial trans- 
portation. Eggs deposited upon cordwood or 
lumber or even upon side-tracked freight cars 
are in part responsible for what distribution 
the nuisance has attained. And, curiously 
enough, the automobile plays an important 
part. For the caterpillar of the gypsy moth 
seems to have a politician’s instinct for free 
transportation. It attaches itself eagerly to 
motor-cars and drops off to spin its cocoon at 
whatever stop appeals to its sense of locative- 
ness, there to breed new generations for the 


discomfiture of the habitants. Wagons, bi- 
cycles, and pedestrians also carry the crea- 
tures. To prevent this distribution, the anti- 
moth forces clean out all trees and under- 
brush on both sides of the main traveled 
roads for a hundred feet, so that the crawler 
must make a considerable trip from the feeding 
place, over badly obstructed ground, in order 
to catch a ride. 

No such adventitious aids as autos or bi- 
cycles are needed by the brown-tail moth for 
its progress. This species has a powerful 
flight and may be carried hundreds of miles 
by a strong wind. It was brought to Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, about 189o, probably on 
rose bushes from Holland, but did not mani- 
fest itself in great numbers until seven years 
later. Since then it has spread into Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, all of which states have special ap- 
propriations to fight it. Not only does it de- 
vour and destroy some eighty varieties of 
vegetation, but its presence is more directly 
baneful to mankind. Through its agency the 
term ‘“‘brown-tail rash” has been added to 
the medical lexicon. The small hairs of the 
caterpillar, which are carried broadcast by 
the wind, lodge in the pores of the skin, caus- 
ing a severe and even dangerous irritation to 
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SPRAYING APPARATUS 
Spraying for codling moth and curculio with arsenate of lead 


the eyes, the throat and the nasal passages, 
besides causing an almost intolerable itching 
wherever they settle. One investigator in the 
entomological laboratories was compelled to 
resign to save his life, so seriously were his 
lungs and throat affected. 

At Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts, a 
completely equipped plant with a corps of ex- 
perts is devoted to the study of the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths. "The work is carried on co- 
Operatively between the state of Massachu- 
setts and the U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 
By scouring the map of Europe, the authori- 
ties are making an exhaustive collection of 
every parasite known to prey upon either of 
these species. "These are being fostered, bred, 
and studied in their effect upon the pests, and, 
as they prove themselves fit for the warfare, 
sent out to the fighting line. With some the 
results have already proven encouraging. But 
it will be long before the Allied Parasitic 
Armies, nurtured though they be with every 
precaution known to science to preserve them 
from the attack of hyper-parasites (still 
smaller forms of insect life which prey upon 
the parasite itself), can be turned out in sufh- 
cient numbers to keep pace with the spread 
of the winged destroyers. Meantime, if any 
reader of this article outside of New England 


should find a pure white moth spreading about 
an inch and a half, with a brown-tipped tail, 
let him promptly send it to the Bureau of En- 
tomology, Washington, D. C., with full data 
as to its capture. Thus he may save his lo- 
cality more damage than would follow on a 
year of forest fires. 

One other allied danger is in possible pros- 
pect. In 1901 Dr. W. J. Holland, of Pitts- 
burgh, found, in a small Brooklyn collection, 
five specimens of the nun moth which had 
been captured in the vicinity. This moth is 
a European variety, and from what is known 
of its life habits there is reason to fear that it 
might develop in this country аз prolifically 
as the gypsy moth, and spread with far greater 
rapidity. As it is a voracious devourer of 
foliage, the possibilities of damage are alarm- 
ing. No specimen has been seen since Dr. 
Holland’s discovery, but, in view of the fact 
that the gypsy moth took twenty years to 
habituate itself to new conditions, there is no 
security against this new species. Entomolo- 
gists throughout the country are on the watch 
for it, and with the fairly complete lookout 
system now in operation it is impossible that 
it should get much of a start before being dis- 
covered and reported. 

Parasitism alone is seldom sufficient to deal 
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with destroyers of vegetation Some en- 
thusiasts claim that where a parasite can be 
put on the scent, artificial methods of destruc- 
tion should be abandoned entirely and all 
efforts devoted to spreading the parasite; that 
nature intended these predaceous insects to be 
effective in themselves without adventitious 
aids. They leave out of consideration that 
the scheme of nature has been largely altered 
by man; that our farms and gardens are mak- 
ing life so easy for various insect species as to 
enable them to multiply far beyond the nor- 
mal. And, for all its advances, the science of 
parasitology is yet in its infancy. Many of 
the most injurious insects suffer very little 
from enemies of their own order. This is 
particularly true of such as profit by the 
changes in conditions wrought by man. The 
grape phylloxera, for instance, has never 
made more than a reasonable living off the 
hardy American type of vine. Credit for this 
is due to no parasite, but to a subtle resistant 
power evolved by the plant itself. French 
experimenters, taking over grape shoots from 
this country to their vineyards, introduced the 
phylloxera. It spread among the softer-fibered 
local grapes like a plague. Only the importa- 
tion of fresh American roots, on which the 
French vines were grafted, saved the situa- 
tion. The same device had to be employed 
in Italy, whither the grape pest had spread. 
Some years later this 
country suffered reflex- 
ively by the error of the 
French growers. French 
and Italian vines, 
brought into California 
for the wine industry, 
spread the phylloxera 
through the Pacific val- 
leys, and all but put 
an end to wine-making 
there before new blood, 
in the form of grafts 
from Missouri, enabled 
the foreign plants to re- 
sist the insect. 

Europe more than 
evened the score against 
us for the phylloxera 
when-she sent us the 
codling moth, scourge 
of the orchardman. One 
of three disastrous cir- 
cumstances attended its 
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failed to habituate themselves to altered con- 
ditions, or with the parasites came hyper- 
parasites which destroyed them before they 
could get a start. Consequently every Amer- 
ican apple-grower is now taxed for a de- 
fensive campaign, the weapons of which are 
spraying apparatus charged with poison. 
Sooner or later the government entomologists 
hope to train up some little fly to hunt down 
and puncture the codling moth. Already the 
California state authorities have imported one 
European parasite of this species. Adequate 
control by parasites would save an annual 
spraving bill of ten million dollars. In the 
interim, costly as the poison artillery is, it 
pays for itself many times over, since it has 
reduced the loss of fruit from fifty or seventy- 
five per cent. to five or ten per cent. The same 
primitive method of warfare is still in use 
against the plum curculio, another highly de- 
structive fruit pest. 

Occasionally science wins a victory at prac- 
tically no cost at all to the beneficiary. Cost 
there may be, but it is in the months or per- 
haps years of patient toil with microscope and 
dissecting instrument, of which the farmer 
who profits thereby never even hears. In the 
* Kriegspiel" of the laboratory was worked 
out the campaign against the clover-seed 
midge which at one time threatened to be- 
come a major element in agricultural loss. 
Science, turning the 
glass upon the tiny in- 
sect, found that it pro- 
duced t wo generations 
coincident with the two 
clover crops, the first of 
which is cut for hay and 
the second for seed. 
Generation number one, 
it appeared, was never 
very damaging. But 
generation number two 
“got away” and often 
made a clean sweep of 
the second growth. It 
was further established 
that the original genera- 
tion deposited the eggs 
from which its succes- 
sors were hatched, 
mainly in the last ten 
days of the clover's 
growth. This being as- 
certained, the logical 


importation. Either it 
arrived free from para- 
sites, or the parasites 
which came with it 
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defense was obvious. 
Advices were sent out 
to farmers to cut the 
first crop ten days earlier 
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than had been the custom. Thus the adult 
midges were laid away with the crop before 
any but the most forehanded had laid their 
eggs, and the second growth of clover es- 
caped serious attack. Similarly, the Western 
corn-root worm, which becomes extensively 
harmful only in the second year, has been 
conquered by the simple device of rotation 
of crops, thereby bringing the huge horde of 
the second year’s generation face to face with 
beans, wheat, clover or what-not, wholly for- 
eign to its appetite. Wherefore it perishes of 
starvation. 

From an economic viewpoint much of the 
most important work of parasitization is yet 
to be done. The discovery of a parasitic de- 
stroyer of the ox warble, for example, would 
mean a saving of eight million dollars yearly 
in the value of cattle which come to the Chi- 
cago stockyards alone. Somewhere, perhaps, 
a form of hymenopterous insect is missing its 
opportunities, which might be employed in 
ridding American grain fields of the chinch 
bug, thereby saving a loss of as high as $60,- 
000,000 in bad years. There is a crying need 
of successful parasitic checks upon the Medi- 
terranean flour moth, the army worm, the 
striped cucumber beetle, the house-breaking 
moth, which corrupts our stored clothing, and 
the peach tree borer, to name only a few 
familiar species with expensive appetites. 
But the greatest potential discovery is that of 
the parasitic benefactor which should perform 
upon the American house fly or the mosquito 
the miracle of exorcism which St. Patrick 
wrought on the snakes of Erin. In round 
numbers $300,000,000 would not be an over- 
estimate of the consequent saving in human 
life and earning power, plus the increased 
value of real estate. 

While we are struggling with the insect 
hordes which already beset us there is con- 
stant danger of further invasion. Rigid 
quarantine, analogous to that which is main- 
tained upon man and cattle arriving from 
foreign countries, has long been needed; wit- 
ness the establishment on our hospitable 
shores of the wheat pests, the orchard de- 
stroyers and the gypsv and brown-tail moths. 
Only in California is such guardianship main- 
tained, and, while the system there is effica- 
cious for the state itself so far as arrivals by 
sea are concerned, it cannot protect the whole 
nation—though it does much—even from 
Oriental importations. On our Eastern coast 
there is no check. We must rely upon the 
honor of foreign inspection, which, unhappily, 
is not always unimpeachable. Dr. Howard 
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ran down in Europe a professor in an agricul- 
tural college who was signing certificates 
guaranteeing the condition of plants and trees 
for shipment which he had not so much as 
looked at. 

“Anything is good enough for the Ameri- 
cans," said this scientific paragon, and 
pocketed his inspection fees. 

Consignments certificated by him were 
found to be infested with brown-tail moth, in 
some cases as high as thirty per cent. of the 
stock showing the webs. Several lots of apple 
and pear seedlings, the condition of which was 
discovered too late to stop their distribution, 
were scattered far and wide through the 
Eastern states. The Bureau of Entomology 
sent its experts out upon a difficult piece of 
detective work, which, with the effective as- 
sistance of many state officials, was carried out 
to a triumphant conclusion. Through the 
New York customs records and the courtesy 
of the railroads, probably every shipment was 
traced down and every brown-tail web de- 
stroyed. How many times over the Bureau's 
total annual appropriation of half a million 
dollars was saved by that one prompt and 
efficient bit of tracking, let Massachusetts, 
with its moth bills yet only half paid, testify. 
All the Eastern states would probably have 
been in the same plight as the Bay State had 
the webs discharged their ruinous occupants 
upon the countryside. 

With an efficient quarantine service all 
those trees would have been stopped at the 
port of entry and the pests destroved there at 
a small expense. Agreements have been 
made or are in force already with several 
European countries, whereby their export in- 
spection and certification can be safely ac- 
cepted by this country. But, pending any 
general safeguard, the United States may any 
day be infested with one or more of several 
European wheat pests, with the magpie moth 
which feeds upon European currants, with a 
small ermine moth which has been destructive 
of Continental apple trees, with the apple 
fruit borer from Japan and the pear fruit 
borer, with the Morellos orange worm from 
Mexico, with apple and cherry borers from 
Australia, or with the highlv destructive 
peach maggot which has almost put an end 
to peach growing in Bermuda. Dr. Howard 
is at work upon a quarantine bill which shall 
protect crops and woodland without injuring 
the interests of the nurserymen. It is worth 
noting that other nations quarantine against 
American plants, having learned a few things 
from the potato bug and the grape phylloxera. 
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THE FIRST STAGE: AT THE DINNER PARTY 


"AFTER MARY'S RUMINATING SILENCE HAD ENDURED FOR A QUARTER OF AN 
HOUR AND GAVE NO SIGN OF ENDING, HE LOOKED AT HER, LOOKED 
AGAIN, AND FINALLY ADDRESSED A QUESTION TO HER" 


THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN GIRL'S CLEVER CONQUEST 
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EARLY all the people asked to Mrs. 
Peyton's dinner and bridge knew 
that the Grahams and Mr. Archi- 
bald Eyver Yorke-Webster were to 
meet there. The Grahams knew it and were 
as much amused as the rest. Mrs. Pevton, of 
course, was ignorant of the previous encounter 
between them and Yorke-Webster, for she had 
been away two months; and besides, unless 
Mrs. Graham told her, no one would do it, for 
Yorke-Webster was her protégé; she had 
introduced him into the Park. It seems she 
had known him, or his family, in England; and 
when he came over, in some sort of well-con- 
nected business capacity, she first asked him to 
stay at her house, and then got him to take a 
little furnished cottage near her in the Park. 
He had the Englishman's preference for the 
country, even at the price of commuting, and 
the Park boasts good golf, tennis and other 
exercises. Then Mrs. Peyton went to Canada, 
first asking several people to call on Yorke- 
Webster. Mrs. Peyton had a genius for blun- 
ders. It could never have been guessed from 
her account of him that the Englishman con- 
sidered his neighbors a lot of meddlesome 
suburbanites and that he was far from wanting 
any of them to call. 

The Grahams were the first to go. Mrs. 
Graham told the story with quiet amuse- 
ment to a few people, and it had gone the 
rounds. “Billy and I dropped in one after- 
noon aíter a walk; I suppose it might have 
been half-past six or so. We were shown into 
the little parlor which opens into the dining- 
room. In the dining-room sat Mr. Yorke- 
Webster. His valet-butler gave him our 
cards. He rose, came forward, holding the 
cards, bowed, murmured something about 
dinner and hoping to have the pleasure of 
calling on us soon—and in two minutes we 


found ourselves outside his front door. He 
hasn't called." 

The two months had passed and Yorke- 
Webster had not called on the Grahams. 
Other people were a little shv of visiting him. 
Only two or three had met him. Now about 
thirty had been asked to Mrs. Peyton's 
dinner, and the Englishman’s début was 
awaited with much interest. 

He was a tall, thin man, between thirty and 
forty, with rather stooping shoulders, eve- 
glasses, a drooping mustache, bald temples, 
and a general look of refined decay. Mrs. 
Peyton, a big breezy woman with a gift for 
trampling over people's small peculiarities, 
presented him cheerily to one person after 
another. One after another tried to talk to 
him. There were a number of very amusing 
women, too—clever ones, used to making 
themselves agreeable, used also to some recog- 
nition of their abilitv and good will. None of 
them got any recognition from Yorke-Webster, 
as they found on comparing notes afterward, 
or indeed, as it was easy to see at the time. He 
would stand, stooping a little but without anv 
attention or deference in the stoop, looking at 
them through his eve-glasses, touching the 
ends of his mustache with a delicate forefinger 
and thumb—unsmiling, monosyllabic. “Yes? 
Really? Can't sav, I'm sure.” That sort of 
thing was all he said—at least in the moments 
before dinner. ‘The Grahams were twenty 
minutes late, as Mrs. Graham’s sister, Mary 
Allison, had missed a train. When they finally 
came in and Yorke-Webster was presented, he 
bowed gravely, as though he had never seen 
them before. 

There was curiosity as to his placing at 
table; rather, as to the persons who were to 
have the doubtful honor of sitting nest him. 
It would have been just like Mrs. Peyton to 
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give him Alice Graham to take in. But no, 
another young married woman, selected for her 
peculiar vivacity and glibness, received his 
elbow; and on his other side sat Mary Allison. 

This was, for the rest of the party, as enter- 
taining a combination as could have been. de- 
vised. Fortunately there was nothing to ob- 
struct the view. Mrs. Peyton believed in every 
one talking at once to every one else. The room 
was lighted from the cornice, and the onlv 
decoration of the table was a thing in majolica 
which she called her "Italian garden," and 
which held flowers in a formal flat design. In 
the babble of tongues led by the hostess it was 
impossible to hear what was said across the 
table. But Mrs. Leary's spirited attack on the 
Rock of Gibraltar was to be observed of all. 
She was known as the most constant and amus- 
ing talker in the Park. She opened with a 
broadside írom her sparkling black eves, 
accompanied by a running musketrv fire of 
witty inconsequences. Gradually her heavy 
guns, one by one, were brought into action— 
her profile, her evelashes, her very lovely jew- 
eled hands, her gift of flatterv, her best stories. 
It was even known when she brought up the 
reserves, and as a forlorn hope used all her 
sharpness—and she had an intuitive aim for 
a weak spot. And through it all the Rock 
stood, or sat, there, apparently unconscious of 
the assault, calmly eating his dinner, replying 
most briefly, with the coolest of glances. Mrs. 
Leary did not even get a foothold. Her chceks 
mounted flaming colors, but not of triumph. 
Finally, she confessed her rout, retreated, 
horse, foot and artillery, in confusion, and at 
the roast turned to the man on her other side, 
showing the white flag of surrender, a sudden 
pallor of intense irritation. 

This left Gibraltar quite solitary, for Mary 
Allison's white shoulder had been steadily 
turned to him, and continued to be. It might 
have been, of course, that she disliked his be- 
havior to her sister and meant to snub him; 
but she was so much given to putting people 
off unintentionally that it was a problem whether 
she ever mcant it or not. Mary Allison never 
talked. At most she listened, with a greater or 
lesser interest, the real degree of which was 
always frankly indicated. She had been listen- 
ing now to Latham, who usually talked horse 
or dog, and who knew what he was talking 
about. Mary sometimes drove her brother-in- 
law's four-in-hand. She could manage the 
Graham's big touring-car, too. She was phys- 
ically very active, but danced badly and was 
awkward though effective at tennis. She 
played a very good game of bridge and not a 
bad one of billiards. She was not unpopular, 


bother" her. 
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though she had no social small change. She 
was not supposed to be "deep." She never 
said clever things. When there was nothing to 
do she simply sat in a silence that was some- 
times dull and sometimes luminous, and looked 
with her large, rather vague eyes at the people 
about her or at nothing. 

Putting Mary next to Yorke-Webster meant 
probably a charitable intention on the part of 
Mrs. Peyton, who was full of misdirected zeal. 
She was capable even of representing to Yorke- 
Webster that he ought to marry Mary, who 
was ‘‘such a nice girl and had not a penny.” 
For several years Mary, who was now twenty- 
seven, had been on Mrs. Peyton's mind. She 
felt there was no reason why Mary should not 
marry well, except that she would take no inter- 
est in it. Mrs. Peyton was one of the people 
who admired Mary's looks, her ample style, 
which generally was somewhat disparaged as 
“not exactly girlish.” 

Girlish Mary was not. She was big, a big 
frame, an effect of solidity, almost stolidity. 
It was reproachfully said of her that she had no 
nerves. If she had a soul or a heart, some 
casual efforts had failed to locate them. She 
had a robust inexpressive affection for her 
family and for a few people who “did not 
She had some very good friends 
among men. Coquetry she had none, and 
probably never had wished to marry or she 
would have done so—being a very practical 
person, in spite of her vague eyes. 

On the evening of the dinner she was looking 
unusually handsome in an old black velvet 
dress which showed white at the seams, but set 
off her coloring of ‘‘barbaric pearl and gold.” 
As she sat and as Yorke-Webster stooped she 
was half a head taller than he. The talk shift- 
ing from left to right; she did not turn to him, 
but merely presented her rather remarkable 
profile, something like that of the commercial 
Liberty; and she sat placidly eating her roast 
bird, and he did the same. They sat side by 
side without exchanging a word for some 
fifteen minutes. 

Mary looked calmly absent-minded. Her 
large blue eves roved slowly over the table and 
the animated crowd. Sometimes these eyes 
expressed a slight curiosity, or wonder. They 
were never sharp. Often, as now, they were 
a limpid blank. What she was thinking of 
when she looked like this no one could tell. 
If she were asked, she said,‘‘ Nothing." Prob- 
ably it was the truth. 

Yorke-Webster also seemed calm and con- 
tented. The food was uncommonly good and 
he was enjoying it, but he did not touch the 
wine, which was only fair in quality. Assuredly 
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he had the aspect of a person trained in taste, 
able to select the best and resolved not to put 
up with anything less. As to manners—well, 
he was known to have said to Mrs. Peyton, 
** Of course, you know, you Americans are not 
civilized," and she had cheerfully agreed with 
him. If he had said—and he probably had— 
** Of course, you know, all women are fools," 
she would have agreed with him none the less. 
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He was to say almost the same thing of Mary . 
Allison. What he did say, cautiously, was: 
* Really, she isn’t bad style.” 

It was possible almost to know the exact 
moment when this impression was made upon 
Yorke-Webster. After Mary's ruminating si- 
lence had endured for a quarter of an hourand 
gave no sign of ending, he looked at her, looked 
again, and finally addressed a question to her. 


4| "HE WOULD STAND ao à 
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She could give up her entire race, or sex, to 
scorn and contumely, without minding it a bit, 
and would even include herself. Certainly no 
person with small vanities or susceptibilities 
could have got on for a moment with Yorke- 
Webster, and she got on with him beautifully. 
She admired his manner, even. And in a way 
she was right. He had distinction, and the sort 
of smoothness of surface which much friction 
imparts to a naturally hard substance. Evi- 
dence of his taste, of course, was his liking Mrs. 
Peyton. He said of her that she “һаа style." 


LOOKING AT THEM THROUGH HIS EY E-GLASSES, 


THE ENDS OF HIS MUSTACHE WITH A DELICATE FOREFINGER AND 
| THUMB—UNSMILING, MONOSYLLABIC " 
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“ Er—do you live here?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, turning her head and 
looking down on him inquiringly. 

“Ah—visiting р” 

“Yes. My sister over there." And she indi- 
cated Mrs. Graham, who was caught watching 
them gleefully. 

“Ah, yes. Nice little place, this," he said. 

“Ve 7? 

Mary helped herself liberally to salad—she 
was eating her way steadily through the menu. 
Yorke-Webster took a spoonful. 
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«Invariable American custom," he ob- 
served. "Salad after meat—and everything 
under heaven, even sugar, I believe, in the 
salad. Only thing I don't like in this house— 
except the wine." 

“Really?” said Mary, looking in an absent 
way at her sister, and wondering why Alice had 
been laughing at her. 

“T see you don't drink it, either,” he said. 

“What? Oh, I never drink wine. Prefer 
buttermilk.” 

“Ah,” he said meditatively. 

Then they sat silent again. Billows of talk 
and laughter rose and fell around them. They 
were watched, but neither showed the slightest 
self-consciousness. Mary glowed placidly like 
a summer sky. There was a large warmth 
about her, as impersonal, as indifferent as 
nature. If she was difficult to talk to, she was 
very good to look at, and Yorke-Webster 
seemed to find it so. To meet her eves on a 
level he even straightened his drooping shoul- 
ders, and finally asked her another question. 

“Do you play tennis? I don’t think I've 
seen you at the courts.” 

“I play—but not well enough to play with 
the men, and too hard for the women.” 

"Ah! And golf?” 

“No, it's too slow.” 

“You ride, I suppose?" 

“Yes, but I haven't a horse." 

* Do you live in New York ?" 

“No, I live in the country with my parents." 

“ Ате you going to the dance to-morrow ?" 

** Yes, but I dance very badly." 

“Апа you play bridge?" 

“Yes, I can play bridge." 

This finished the catechism, which did not 
even seem to amuse Mary. She regarded 
dinner-table conversation as a necessary evil, 
and took it gravely. Bridge, however, she en- 
joyed, and that night played a really brilliant 
game, with an average partner, against Yorke- 
Webster and Mrs. Graham. The Park did not 
play for money, but the first prize, a silver bag, 
fell to Mary. Her play was admirable in form 
—swift, quiet and sure—but rather merciless, 
as the Park in general played “family bridge.” 
Yorke-Webster, when he had been beaten three 
rubbers, smiled under his mustache and said: 
“I can imagine now what your tennis is like." 


“No, it is not very good," said Mary һоп- ' 


еу. “Iplay by main force.” 

Mary danced by main force, too. There was 
nothing supple or yielding about her method, 
and after a dance her partner might generally 
be seen surreptitiously drying his brow. She 
appeared the next night at the Casino in a 
rather old pink chiffon dress, which ripped off 
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part of a flounce each time she danced. The 
dress was not very becoming, and she looked 
awkward, dancing persistently and solemnly, 
with her big figure, among the airy gliding 
paces of the slender women. But Yorke- 
Webster danced with her four times, with Mrs. 
Pevton twice, with Mrs. Graham twice, and 
with no one else. 

The Grahams’ house stood in the most 
thickly inhabited part of the Park and was in 
view of fully half a dozen different sets of 
drawing-room windows. It was known, 
therefore, when Yorke-Webster, in frock-coat 
and silk hat, went to pay his long-delayed call. 
How or whether he made his peace with Mrs. 
Graham she did not say. She had an air, 
highly amused, of waiting developments. Mary 
did not seem to be waiting—any more than 
usual. Her large quiet had always, in a way, 
a waiting, a receptive look—as though she knew 
that the world must pour some sort of riches 
into her lap. But it was plain that she did not 
regard Yorke-Webster with any special inter- 
est. And when he, with Mrs. Peyton and sev- 
eral other people, was asked to dine at the Gra- 
hams’, Mary went home to her parents and 
stayed several days. It came out that Mrs. 
Peyton had asked for the invitation, on Yorke- 
Webster's behalf; and she had blurted out 
happily that he was much taken with Mary. 
“He says," she quoted, “that Mary might go 
anywhere—if she had somebody to dress her 
and do her hair properly.” 

Yorke-Webster was very agreeable that 
evening. There were only eight people, the 
talk was general, and he contributed his share. 
He paid special unobtrusive attention to Mrs. 
Graham, who was calmly gracious to him as 
to every one. 

Mary came back on Sunday, and was told 
that Mrs. Peyton wanted her to come up for 
a cup of tea. She telephoned that she was too 
tired. Late in the afternoon, Mrs. Peyton flew 
in, her hat rather on one ear and her expensive 
clothes thrown on, as usual. Mary was dress- 
ing to go out to dinner, but Mrs. Peyton in- 
sisted on coming to her room for five minutes. 

"Now, Mary," she began aggrievedly, 
“why wouldn't you come to tea? And why 
did you run away the other night? I didn't 
think you would treat me that way, after all the 
interest I've taken in you.” 

Mary, placidly doing her hair, smiled 
deprecatingly. 

“I didn't think you’d mind,” she said. 

“Well, Ido. Archie was really put out. And 
you’re the only person he’s shown the slightest 
interest in here, and the poor fellow is really a 
good deal bored.” 
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“ Well, if he is interested in me,” said Mary, 
calmly, “it’s out of pure contrariness. He's 
one of those horrid people that enjoy snubbing 
any one who's decently polite. If I were to 
show any interest in him vou may be very sure 
he'd find me a bore, too." 

Mrs. Peyton opened wide her eves. 

“Oh, so that’s it! Now, Mary, don't you try 
to be clever, for you know it's not in your line. 
You might easily be foo clever——" 

“I’m not trying to be clever," said Mary, 
slowly flushing. ‘‘I don't like your friend, 
that’s all.” 3 

“You don’t like him? Well, why not, pray ? 
He’s considered a most fascinating man, when 
he takes the slightest trouble to be.” 

“I fail to see it," said Mary, casually stick- 
ing in hairpins. 

* Well, I'd like to know why you danced a 
whole evening with him, then—— " 

“ Just because I love to dance and I never have 
enough partners. I’d dance with anybody.” 

“Well, why don't you like him?” 

“Не is rude and puts on airs." 

* Oh, well! You know how Englishmen are 
—the women spoil them. And if vou only 
knew how he's been run after—— " 

“Т. can't see why." 

* Why, as I say, he really is a great charmer 
— when he wants to be. And then he belongs 
to a good family, you know—there are onlv 
three lives between him and the title, if he zs 
in business—and he could give his wife, if she 
had money, a very good position." 

Mary looked skeptical. 

* Well, do you want me to run after him?" 
she enquired. ‘‘He wouldn't want to marry 
me; I've got no money." 

** No, that's the trouble," sighed Mrs. Pev- 
ton. ‘‘Otherwise I really think he might. He 
confessed to me that he—well, he said you were 
a person that might go anywhere, if ы 

“Yes, I've heard that," interrupted Mary. 
“Tf I had my hair done properly." And she 
stuck in the last hairpin and turned to put on 
her dress. | 

“Well, of course he meant if you were 
smartly turned out—as you can’t be without 
money, or, at any rate, without knowing just 
where and how to go. It’s true, you would be 
stunning, Mary. You really have beautiful 
shoulders. As he said, there’s something almost 
maternal about you——” 

Mary, who had put her dress over her head, 
emerged to view with a much brighter color. 

“I’m not interested in his opinion of me,” 
she said. 

“Very well.” Mrs. Peyton rose. “But I 
want you to come to dinner to-morrow night 
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and be nice to him. He needs to be amused, and 
what harm can it do? Wear the black velvet.” 

"But supposing I should succumb to his 
charms?” objected Mary. “That would be too 
bad, as I haven’t the price. Perhaps you'd better 
warn him not to be as fascinating as he can.” 

“Oh, of course, if you've taken to being 
clever!" And Mrs. Peyton, tossing her head, 
departed. 

Mary called down the stairs: “ Don't expect 
me to amuse him. You know I'm dull com- 
pany, even if I like a person." 

“Oh, let him amuse himself, anyway,” 
called back Mrs. Peyton, with unusual irrita- 
tion in her cheery voice. 

That was what it amounted to, of course. 
Yorke-Webster preferred to amuse himself. 
The sensations of the hunted game were not 
new to him, but those of the hunter had some 
novelty. Whatever effort was made in the de- 
velopment of his acquaintance with Mary Alli- 
son he had to make himself. Having once 
taken the initiative he came to make a good 
deal of effort. He had a strong prejudice to 
overcome, and overcoming it interested him 
greatly. He had put himself in the wrong, 
and was now determined to be very much in 
the right. The situation, though as yet unex- 
pressed in words, was perfectly understood all 
round. Yorke-Webster became very devoted 
to Mrs. Graham. His glacial surface melted; 
his energy was stirred; the real pride and 
strength of a world-conquering breed were 
called out. . . . He fell in love with Mary 
Allison, tempestuously in love. He confided 
in Mrs. Peyton and in Mrs. Graham. He 
asked Mary to marry him, and she refused. 
The reason she gave was that she did not want 
to go so far away from her parents—and his 
business was already recalling Yorke-Webster 
to England. 

“Га like to go and see your parents,” he said. 

Mary demurred. 

“My father is an invalid and quite fond of 
me. You would frighten him dreadfully. I 
don’t think you’d better go.” 

She became more silent than ever. In a 
stormy interview Mrs. Peyton elicited nothing. 

“You said," objected Магу, ‘that he must 
marry a woman with money.” 

“Never mind. You may depend on it, Yorke- 
Webster sees his way. He isn't the man to run 
his head into a noose, even if he zs in love." 

* Do you really think зо?” 

* Of course I do. Hasn't he explained his 
position and prospects to you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I shall drop him a hint to do so, then.” 

“Please do nothing of the kind. It’s quite 
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settled. I could not leave papa and mamma.” 

Mrs. Peyton snorted. ** What do vou mean, 
Mary Allison, by talking baby-talk to me? You 
have certainly got something up your sleeve.” 

The first snow storms put an end to tennis 
and golf and motoring. The lake froze, and 
Mary took to skating and coasting, and Yorke- 
Webster became her shadow. He had now 
only three weeks before sailing. People met 
them often tramping silently side by side along 
the country roads. Yorke-Webster seemed to 
grow younger each day, and more disturbed. 
He had lost all resemblance to the Rock of 
Gibraltar. He had been sapped and mined and 
blown up in the air—not by Mary, at least, no 
one gave her credit for meaning to do it, but by 
Fate, or Poetic Justice. His air of a superior 
person marooned among savages was now 
amply avenged, since one of the savages had 
captured him and was crunching his bones. 
So said Mrs. Leary, and patronized Yorke- 
Webster when they met. 

Mary grew more and more beautiful. She 
bloomed, she glowed. And the ardor of his 
wooing grew as her refusals and reasons mul- 
tiplied. Yorke-Webster’s eyes became more 
haggard and his jaw more obstinate day by 
day. For all his impassive exterior he was of 
a nervous temperament, highly trained, excit- 


able. Mary was really calm—quiet as a sunny · 


meadow. There was something about her, 
more than ever now, that suggested deep rich 
grass, and cows and daisies, and dreaming 
blue sky. There was a fitness, after all, in her 
attraction for the dark and irritable English- 
man. He was a man of fixed tastes and habits 
in the innumerable trifles of daily life, and no 
doubt felt instinctively that this woman would 
be taken on a different plane. She would never 
interfere with him. The fact that he required 
a wax taper instead of a wooden match to light 
his cigarette would amuse her, but she would 
never try to persuade him to the wooden match. 

t Wooden” was a word sometimes used to 
describe Mary, earlier, but not now. It be- 


came more and more evident that she was, 


being illumined—something like a clear candle- 
flame shone in her eyes. Happiness shone 
about her. She was happv long before Yorke- 
Webster was. But long before she was openly 
won over, her relatives were. Visits to her 
parents had been paid. Billy Graham had 
pronounced Yorke-Webster “а jolly good fel- 
low, after all." And Alice had forgiven him. 

All the world may not love a lover, but it 
pities him, and takes pleasure in helping to 
rivet his chains upon him. If he has been 
superior, he is now reduced below the level of 
resentment. He is defenseless, undignified; 
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he clamors for aid and comfort. 
absurd, human. 

Yorke-Webster developed the persistence 
and monomania of genius. He haunted the 
house where Mary chose to be, neglecting busi- 
ness and frankly announcing that he meant to 
stay in America till she had agreed to marry 
him. He became garrulous and almost hys- 
terical. Mary grew more and more silent and 
beautiful as the time for his departure drew 
near. . Whether, at the end, she deliberately 
held off—whether she had been doing it all 
along—who knew? 

Atlast,one night Yorke-Webster stayed till two 
o’clock. When Mary went upstairs she tapped 
at her sister’s door and found her reading in bed. 
Mary said, with a smile, standing before the 
long mirror and looking at herself earnestly: 

“He says we shall have enough to live on. 
And he’s promised to come for me as soon as 
he can. He wanted to have the wedding in 
London, with all his relatives, but I said it 
must be here. Was that right?” 

“Quite right,” said Alice gravely. “I be- 
lieve you will be happy. I never saw a man 
more in love." 

“Oh, he has been spoiled, of course. But 
he is really rather nice when you know him." 

“I found that out before you did.” 

“Did you? Are you sure? . . . He adores 
you. And he has not been rude to a single per- 
son for weeks. Have vou noticed it? He 
hands chairs for the old ladies and is polite 
even to the young ones." 

"Yes" Mrs. Graham laughed. 
manners of courtship, my dear!” 

Mary smiled at her own glowing reflection 
in the glass. 

“Why shouldn’t he gooncourting?” sheasked. 

The two sisters kissed. 


He is humble, 


“The 


Three years later, Mrs. Peyton, after a spring 
and summer in England, returned to the Park, 
and to Mrs. Leary she gave this account of the 
Yorke-Websters. 

“I dined with them three times. They have 
a tiny house, and the street-door opens into the 
dining-room, but they have the nicest people in 
London to dine. Of course, they're rather poor 
—but Mary has a wonderful cook and wonder- 
fulclothes. She never talks, but sits at the head 
of the table looking perfectly stunning, and 
everybody likes her. And there's only one life 
now between him and the title. She has two 
lovely children—and he adores her! Really— 
I do think, for a person who isn't at all clever, 
she has managed well.” 

"Oh, I don't know," said Mrs. Leary 
thoughtfully. “What would you call clever?” 
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ITHOUT reference to geometry 
or astronomy, relying merely upon 
his own daily observations, Ben- 
nie-Boy had arrived at the reason- 

able conclusion that he was the exact mathe- 
matical center of the universe. "This internal 
conclusion was not without reinforcements 
from. the outside. He had been definitely told 
that the sun rose in the morning “(о kiss Ben- 
nie-Boy awake." From Lodora, his Stygian- 
hued friend in the kitchen, he learned that “ De 
moon shun unner de crib an’ kep’ de boogoos 
f'm roostin'," Diana's silvery business there- 
fore being to preserve him from shocks in the 
nighttime. Such evenings as the moon evi- 
dently had engagement elsewhere, he noticed 
that the city authorities most obligingly turned 
on an arc-light for him. Where the sun and 
moon set so good an example, performing their 
far-away antics entirely for his benefit down 
below, it was ridiculously easy for more human 
earth-dwellers to follow it; and by the process 
of inductive ratiocination Bennie-Boy found 
out exactly what people were for. For in- 
stance, the milkman's mortal duty was to de- 
liver Bennie-Boy's quart; Lodora's was to 
cook his mush; his father's was to make di- 
verting noises for him in the washbowl; his 
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JLLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 


mother's was to pick up toys; the postman's 
was to provide humor by saying, ‘ Hullo, sir: 
here's your mail"; the huge policeman's was 
to squat down near his level (a heaving moun- 
tain of blue) and exclaim, * My, me! but we're 
in foine fettle this marnin' "—and so on through 
the human list. А 

As for his age—he could not remember when 
he had been one, two or three, but he hazily and 
rosily remembered four on account of pink 
cake and candles, and he quite remembered 
five because it instituted the circus of beginning 
to dress himself, and, now, here he was at six, 
which brought with it the twin amusements 
of brushing his teeth and going to school. 

One of these amusements he had already 
sampled—the first—and it was lovely. To 
hang for hours, more or less, over the edge of 
the bathtub and froth at the mouth without 
being told to stop—was not that whole realms 
of bliss? School might be as good or better. 
He would find out very shortly. 

He awoke quite ready for discoveries. Ben- 
jamin senior was awaking likewise, but he 
seemed ready for nothing but sleep again and 
was shaking the bed with Titanic eruptions to 
an accompaniment of groans. When Bennie- 
Boy put aside the shackles of slumber, he 


ously slipped from his crib, the prod of immedi- 
ate achievement restive within him. 

Pearly as to skin, satiny as to hair, baggy- 
white as to night-robe, a complete little Pierrot 
even to the dabs of pink on his cheeks, he 
sought the bedside of the frowzy, mottled, 
sleep-scarred Titan and asked, 

“Is to-day to-morrow ?” 

“Ah, wah, 00, ow, gwow,” yawned the ac- 
costed one, opening painfully a single eye, two 
being beyond the power of 
the moment. ‘Kiss papa, 
angel." 

Bennie-Boy perfunctorily 
brushed an available portion 
of the Titan with lips as soft 
as the inside of a poppy 
petal, and as cool. He had 
much affection, but little 
time for it in a world of 
affairs. 

“Is to-day to-morrow 2” 

Benjamin the Big inter- 
mitted his groans and hero- 
ically explained in words of 
one syllable or thereabouts 
(the hardest, oddest words 
of all, as a rule) that to- 
morrow was an abstract 
and fugitive futurity whose 
very essence was that it 
never permitted itself to be overtaken and 
captured by an ever pursuing present. 

“I know," interrupted Bennie-Boy coldly. 
It was his tactics always to know everything he 
cared not to hear further about. “I know. 
But, tell me—is to-day to-morrow ?" 

“Yes,” gave in the Titan weakly. 

“Then it's the day I’m going to school.” 

“School? You don't say!" exclaimed the 
Titan, flatteringly genuine this time in his in- 
terest as he struggled into a sitting position the 
better to survey his infant's phenomenon of 
growth. '*Why, how old are you?” 

Bennie-Boy had the data. “For a long 
while I was five-going-on-six; then I went six 
while I was having a party, and now I have 
commenced six-going-on-seven." 

The Titan smiled with his mouth and looked 
sad with his eyes, a trick of Titans at times, and 
remarked reflectively: “Well, you'll have to 
work till your heart breaks to ‘go’ twenty; but 
after twenty, pshaw, it's easier than falling off 
a log. The swiftness with which you'll go 
thirty and forty will make your head swim." 

Bennie-Boy disapproved of local restrictions. 
““Ошу my head?" he asked. ‘‘Won’t my body 
swim too?” 
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merely swept open his lashes and simultane- - 


1715 TO-DAY TO-MORROW!?'"? 
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““Um—maybe.” 

Here his mother came, fully appareled, and 
bore him away for his bath. To Bennie-Boy’s 
absolute knowledge his mother never undressed 
and went to bed and became useless, but was 
always commendably garbed for service. 

Bathing had its bad points and its good 
points. Among the bad points were soap in 
his eyes, suds in his ears and water in his nose; 
among the good points were the joys of pulling 
the sponge down to the “floor” of the vast 
white domain of the tub, 
causing struggling bubbles 
to gallop wildly upward, and 
the mysteries of the fore- 
shortening or the elongation 
of his members, to see one 
set of fingers dwindle to pea- 
nuts and another stretch out 
to banana length was a di- 
version which never palled 
through repetition. 

After the bath, the teeth 
brushing. This was as fas- 
cinating asrabies. He would 
have kept it up forever had 
not his mother curtailed it: 

* Aren't you finished yet, 
Bennie-Boy ?” 

He tasted his teeth criti- 
cally. “I think so. They 
feel just the right slippery." 

“Are any of them loose yet?" she made 
casual inquiry. 

“No.” He felt very pale. He had placed 
perfect confidence in the stability of his teeth 
heretofore. S 

“Why, son-bunny, it is nothing to be fright- 
enedabout. Youhavetoloseall your first teeth.” 

“Then how shall I bite my nails?” 

“You are not supposed to bite them. But 
you get new teeth." 

Bennie-Boy recalled a certain enviable attri- 
bute he had noticed as belonging to adult jaws 
and inquired hopefully. 

“ Do some of them come in gold?” 

* No, dear. Dress yourself." 

Ha! so it was upon him, was it?—that ex- 
haustive, exhausting, continuing, non-produc- 
tive calisthenics called dressing. As a mental 
process he knew just how to do it. For in- 
stance, one started with an undershirt. But 
the material crux was finding the undershirt, 
picking it out, coaxing it out, rather, from the 
bewildering miscellany which had been shucked 
off him the night before. Even after it was 
found, the trouble was anything but over, for 
then he had to determine the shirt's aperture of 
exit from its aperture of entrance. 
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He had 
rotated it in 
his hands 
fiftr times 
and had 
started on 
the fifty-first 
when his 
mother made the 
usual inquiry: 

“What are you 
trving to do?" 

“T am following 
round the ends of 
it to find out where 
it goes on me," said 
Bennie-Boy sweetly. 

Instructed in that one particular, he slipped 
the garment over his head and then fought the 
good fight of finding the armholes. Victorious 
at last, he began to button up, only to find all 
the buttons on the skin side of him.  Plainly, 
the thing had to be turned inside out. In 
peeling it patiently off, he omitted to keep his 
mind on the important point that his process of 
removal accomplished the turning also; con- 
sequently he blithely turned the garment 
wrong side in again, and struggled into itanew, 
only to get the same button shock all over again. 

This giddy perform- 
ance went on and on 
ox and on till such a time 


""LODORA. HIS STYGIAN- 
HUED FRIEND’ 


А `4 as he thought 
he had turned 
the shirt when 


525 A 
V IN? he had not. 

\ Then, and not 
till then, did the buttons 
face the daylight and per- 
mit themselves to be 
gouged into those infinitesi- 
mal misfit orifices called 
buttonholes. Weary with 
exertion, he was glad to sit 
on the floor and wrestle 
with his writhing intricacy 
of hose. Robert Bruce and 
the spider was nothing to 
him; not seven times, but 
seventy, did he arrange his stocking on the 
carpet in a fairly faithful representation of 
what it ought to look like when it got on him, 
and then cannily and cautiously insert his leg, 
drawing the thing to his hips only to discover 
a spirality of seam that was sickening and to 
note that the heel-bag decorated his instep— 
as usual Once the stockings were on prop- 
erly, then and then only was he due to remem- 
ber that his long underdrawers went on first. 


“THE MILKMAN'S 
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TO DELIVER BEN- 
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Nor were shoes as hearteningly simple as they 
looked, for they had sole scallops to corres- 
pond with the big toe, yet whenever those soles 
were taken by hand and turned upward and 
the scallops matched faithfully to the toes they 
belonged to, they invariably proved traitor 
when they were turned sole-side floor-side, and 
they never went on right until they were de- 
liberately put on wrong. Moreover, the shoe- 
laces always shed their beautiful cast-iron 
calyx overnight, and developed a blossom-end 


like a black cauliflower that refused abso- 
lutely to go through the eyelet until sucked 
tasteless. | | 

Whether Bennie-Boy or his mother was the 
one most charmed when completion was ap- 
proximated and awaited but the donning of the 
outer suit is a moot question. The superim- 
posing of the Russian blouse was a matter she 
always took into her own hands. 

It was nice to have her there kneeling on the 
floor no higher than he was, and he dropped 
kisses on many of her 
spots as she fastened 
7? bands and buckled belts 
and put buttons into their 
holes with only one hand. 
And she always spanked ` 
him as a signal that he 
was finished. 

“Blue as a forget-me- 


И A not,” she said with a 

S d smile, which meant the. 
SAN ^ starchy little suit, 
S ILL Q that being the color 

_ Te m Sy a of it. “My inno- 
ge М ape enct baby!” which 
: “ШУ was inexplicable, 


seeing that there 
was à sorrow lurk- 


"HIS MOTHER'S DUTY 
WAS TO PICK UP TOYS" 
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ing in it some- 
where. “And now 
come to your 
breakfast’? — 
which was plain 
again, also ad- 
visable. 

So hand in 
hand they 
went through 
“his” hall, 
into “his” 
dining room and sat down 
to “his” table where “his” 
breakfast was. 

His were big possessions, 
and dear to him. He loved 
his Lodora, too, color and 
all. He thought the ebony 
of her was an attractive variety of white. 
White people, so he had overheard, per- 
formed chameleon oddities under suitable con- 
ditions. They turned red with anger, blue 
with cold and green with envy; so why not 
black with cooking? Lodora bore a gift in 
her hand— 

“Hyar’s yer egg f’r yo’, honey, w'at de hen 
done lay f’r yo’.” 

At the neat compliment of the hen, Bennie- 
Boy smiled his beautiful shy smile, and 
stretched for it acceptingly. The smile was 
not exactly in surprise at the personality of the 
hen’s tribute, that being what she was pre- 
destined for. But Bennie-Boy was a believer 
in gracious thanks. The egg was pleasant and 
opportune. The smile was for the pleasantness 
and opportunity of the hen. To lay for him 
was her privilege as well as duty. 

Besides the egg, Bennie-Boy had some 
bread which the fealty of an unknown 
й but devoted miller had prepared for 
him, and an orange which the 
grocer had gotten for him from 
Florida—told him so himself. 

“And I’m going to 
school,” he mentioned 
to Lodora for the fif- 
tieth time, in explana- 
tion of his cerulean 
Russian blouse, with 
starch, replacing his 
limp Prussian-blue 
rompers. He knew that 
by going to school he 
was making national 
By, history, and he took Lo- 

. dora’s passionate inter- 
"HULLO, SIR: HERE'S ESt fo be no more than it 
should be. 
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Before taking him out upon the street, his 
mother lifted him to the table for him to survev 
himself in the mirror of the buffet, her object 
being to let him make educational note of the 
immaculateness which school-going entailed. 
He saw a sky-blue dash of starched chambray 
with well-stuffed brown shoes and hose coming 
out of one end, and an ovoid brown head com- 
ing out of the other; the head was balanced 
upon his neck with impartial accuracy, quite as 
much bulging out in the back as in the front. 
Wherever his hair went over the bulges it shone 
as if it had been buttered. A little south of 
center in the blue chambray was a slightly pro- 
tuberant hummock which his mother always 
pressed in, trying to get it to come out at the 
other side. The hummock always subsided 
slightly between meals, but never to the extent 
of permitting his Russian suit to sag in the 
front and tip up at the 
back. It persisted in 
tipping up a trifle in 
front and sagging at 
the back — which 
somehow or other was 
a source of spiritual 
dissatisfaction to his 
mother. Hence the 
gentle but vain pres- 
sure she used to exert 
upon it. 

What Bennie-Boy 
saw in the mirror was 
a clean creature with 
its proper assortment 
of members; what his 
mother saw must have 
been what other people, even strangers, saw 
too, for it caused her to kiss him with a swift 
suddenness, as they did. 

The schoolward walk had a walk's usual at- 
tractions, beginning with the huge policeman. 
Bennie-Boy gripped his mother's hand rather 
tighter when he hove in sight. Not that he was 
afraid of him—no indeed; but then he had 
heard that there was no knowing what way a 
cat would jump; so why be too cocksure of a 
policeman ? 

“I’m going to school," he said. 

* My, me!" said the policeman, touching the 
brim of his helmet to Bennie-Boy's mother. 
Then down, down, down, he settled till the rim 
of his coat brushed the sidewalk like ladies' 
skirts. “ And have yea kiss fur me? Ye have!" 
Before lumbering upright again he took a blue 
hem between his thick thumb and finger and 
admired it heartily. "It's an arnament ye 
arrre to anny skule. Belave it.” 

This was not exactly news, but it was reas- 
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suring. While weltering in the warm comfort 
of it, Bennie-Bov missed the significance of 
some happenings during the onward march, 
quite as his mother intended that he should. 
For when she cut across the wild middle of a 
street, he merely bobbed alongside, contented, 
unquestioning. Had he turned his head, he 
could have learned the cause. But she had 
saved him sorrow and shock. A little kitten 
had come to its sad death on the car-track. 
Yet again, his quiet mother had a spasm of 
loud talking, most unusual to her. He never 
dreamed of connecting this fact with the allied 
fact that some profane teamsters were having 
a lurid altercation. Guarded by love more 
safely than a king by his armies, Bennie-Bov 
eventually reached that barracks of adoles- 
cence, the school-building. 

The preliminaries did not interest him, 
chiefly perhaps because they took place so high 
in the air above him. His was the domain of 
toes and skirt-hems and low shoes and trouser 
legs; a friendly world of flooring and nails and 
scurrying, busy insects, of wood-graining, oil- 
cloth patterns and carpet mesh. Finally, how- 
ever, he felt himself captured by a new hand, 
which controlled rather than led, and found 
himself bereft of his hat and bereft of his 
senses, but in possession of a desk. 

“We are glad to have your little boy and 
we’ll make a fine scholar out of him,” said the 
lady of the capturing hand to his mother, who 
was leaving. But the temperance of the ladv's 
joy was astonishing. 

“Апа because / am 
busy with a visitor," 
she said to her class 
when the door shut 
(in a shoveling snow 
sort of voice), ‘‘is no 
shadow of a reason 
why you should be." 
Whereupon fifty little 
boys and girls took 
their hundred inter- 
ested eyes off of Ben- 
nie-Boy’s departed 
mother and hurled 
themselves squeak- ` 
ingly upon slates. 

Bennie-Boy had no 
mother (but he had 
been prepared for that catastrophe)—had no 
slate—had no squeak—had no occupation— 
had no attention—had no interests—had no ex- 
istence, apparently; for the lady who was glad 
to have him forgot about him even before she 
promised to make a fine scholar out of him, re- 
membering too much the fifty others, who were 
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in themselves forty-nine too many for her, con- 
sidering their deficiencies taken in appalling 
conjunction with the progress laid down for them 
in the Course of Study. So with his chubby 
hands trying to fold themselves on the desk-top 
in unconscious imitation of stray example set for 
him here and there among his generally con- 
torting companions, Bennie-Boy watched her 
through a long forenoon drilling and grilling 
them, wringing tears from them, perspiration 
from them, all sorts of penitential juices, till 
his own heart wept drops of blood in advance 
of demand. But underneath this premonitory 
anguish there was an actuality that was 
sharper yet—the slowly gathered knowledge 
that he was ignored, neglected, forgotten. The 
chilliness of it sent many a positive shiver 
through his small body, took the warm light 
from his eyes, put a tired curve upon his lips. 
In time to save his sanity, giving him a new 
horror to contemplate instead of the maddening 
old, there eventually occurred a Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew called Recess. His hat 
miraculously dropped from some Bough of 
Dreams onto the desk before hir, an efficient 
maiden of five summers poked him off his seat 
into the aisle, and he found himself marching 
toward the yard in a constantly separating 
line, like drops of rain on a window, little girls 
streaking off in one direction, little boys in an- 
other. Little boys decorously filed down the 
yard steps till they came to a nail which appar- . 
ently cured them of leg-trouble and lung- 
trouble, for each one 
who reached it gave a 
yelp and. а leap and 
hurled his restored self 
into the general surge 
—of which Bennie- 
Boy was the sole atom 
to preserve silence and 
dejection. If it had 
been hard to feel him- 
self ignored in a hub- 
bub of work, it was 
unbearably worse in a 
. hubbub of play. With 
senses sharpened by . 
misery, he soaked in a 
great deal more than 
his mother would ever 
be able to squeeze out 
of him—heard scrapsof conversation which dis- 
counted the teamsters', and became acquainted 
with death from its worst side, its sportive side, 
furnished by a boy with a defunct frog. The 
frog had come to school alive, but in its owner's 
rear pocket. That owner had unfortunately 
done sums on him. A boy has to sit tight 
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when he does sums. The young accountant 
was furious when he first beheld the condition 
of his pet and was inclined to score the misfor- 
tune up as another black 
mark against sums as a 
whole, but became recon- 
ciled when he studied into 
the compensations of non- 
existence. The frog was as 
intact as in life, was twice 
as interesting, thrice as flex- 
ible and fully a million times 
astractable. Death had 
magnified its virtues—a mys- 
tery sometimes paralleled in 
humanity. The frog became 
a ball and hurtled consider- 
ably through air. This, to 
be sure, in the rear of an 
austere perambulating lady 
whom Bennie-Boy heard re- 
ferred to as the Yar’-Teach’. 
The mission of the Yar’- 
Teach’ seemed to be to walk 
devastatingly among her 
young charges, stiffening 
them into seemliness, then to turn still more de- 
vastatingly and surprise relaxations which had 
taken place behind her back. The boy in the 
most magnificent state of relaxation was sternly 
waved to a seat sinisterly called The Bench. To 
be sent to The Bench was evidently supposed to 
be a disgrace, and it were policy to take it that 
way, the offender frowning most dismally when 
sentence was pronounced; but once on The 
Bench he proceeded to have the time of his life, 
-making faces at the Yar’-Teach’s posterior and 
lineal projections, and kicking his companions 
in exile. To make faces behind a person's 
back was something entirely new to Bennie- 
Boy. Heretofore he had held no conceptions 
of any warfare that Was not valiantly face to 
face with the enemy. The doctrines of Expe- 
diency and Concealment whispered their own 
praises in his small ears for the first time. In- 
terruption came strangely. An angel-faced boy 
was raptly walking a crack and treading to 
death a surprised army of ants which came 
bustling out ahead of his tread to discover what 
was going on. They discovered. Bennie- 
Boy happened to be philosophizing upon that 
self-same crack. Without a look, without a 
word, without “I beg you to excuse me" or “I 
extremely regret the necessity,” the angel-faced 
put his elbow on Bennie-Boy's nose and shoved 
him to remoteness, also to a sitting posture, and 
proceeded on his way as devotionally as an 
acolyte scattering incense. It was not the fall 
which blanched Bennie-Boy's face, it was the 
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fear of a world which smote without cause—a 
new, new world to him! When he regained 
his feet, a bell sounded. In miraculous obedi- 
ence to it every yell and 
scuffle died and petrified. 
The hen-like twitter of little 
girls on the other side of a 
high board fence ceased also. 
Millennium. It was wonder- 
ful. Then another bell, and, 
more wonderful still, an or- 
derly forming of lines was 
instituted, till every nail in 
that yard harbored the mo- 
tionless feet of an ossified 
little boy with folded arms; 
and little boys stretched from 
fence to fence in lines as 
true, as straight, as unswerv- 
ing, as if drawn by a giant’s 
ruler. Bennie-Boy, watch- 
ing in fascination, grew from 
a spectator into an abject 
spectacle, the fact dawning 
slowly upon him—as it had 
dawned long ago on the 
others—that he alone in all the orderly world 
was making chaos. From the center of the 
universe, he had fallen to be a cog in its 
wheel. Every eye was boring him accusingly. 
The glances seared him with all the real agony 
of hot irons. What, in heaven's dear name, 
did they want him to do? 

“Find your place in the line," came the voice 
of the Yar’-Teach’, and it was not in balmy 
helpfulness, but in icy censure. 

“Find your place in the line," was what she 
said, and she might just as well have said 
“ Concomitate your centrifugal infinity" for 
all the meaning her words had for him. And 
still that horrible, jeering abeyance! Merci- 
fully someone took him by the shoulder and 
tweaked him into the oblivion where he be- 
longed, and the march, march, marching began 
again, till, with the magical reappearance of 
lines of little girls, the class found itself in its 
own room and its own seats. 

Again with his chubby hands clasped upon 
the desolate area of a forgotten desk, he waited 
hopefully through a session to be remembered, 
and never was. For a brief space of time he 
interested himself by imagining the sad disap- 
proval of countenance he would mete out in 
punishment to the angel-faced, such time as 
that individual should glance at him. But the 
angel-faced had no idea that Bennie-Boy was 
still alive. And the latter grew to know it. 
It wore upon him. "There is perhaps nothing 
which wearies patience more than waiting 


to snub the ad- 
vances of a per- 
son who never 
gives one the 
chance. Theonly 
time when Ben- 
nie-Boy seemed 
to participate in 
affairs to the 
slightest degree 
was purely by 
accident, and 
then his partici- 
pation was not 
cheerfully active, 
but was as tire- 
somely passive as all the rest had been— 
with his mates, he listened to a “Nature 
talk.” It consisted chiefly in harrowing dis- 
closures about the private 
life of а cow—how she 
reared up a beautiful bossy- 
infant for herself and 
manufactured milk for it, 
chewing early and late, 
only to have both infant 
and commissary  thieved 
from her (though—it was 
amelioratingly explained— 
the cow had not real ma- 
ternal love, only instinct, 
which was the very identical 
same thing except that it 
wasn’t)—how she was tor- 
tured by flies, ofttimes by 
thirst—and how finally she 
"exchanged her integral exis- 
tence upon the grassy ver- 
dure of sylvan fields for a sectional distribution 
upon the hooks of a meat-market. 

The Nature talk over, the others had to draw 
quadrilateral cows upon their slates, but Ben- 
nie-Boy, not having this article, having—as the 
song says—‘‘no place, no part, no dwelling 
more by sea or shore," very sensibly went to 
sleep and let society giddily whirl without him, 
as it fully intended to do, and was competent of 
doing. 

The capable maiden of five summers woke 
him up by affixing his hat to his head with a 
vim which suggested that it was a hatch instead 
of a hat and needed a deal of battening down. 
Then she shoved him efficiently into the aisle 
as before, and the lines commenced to march 
again, this time to freedom for the day. 

Seeing an offender with his hat on in the 
room, the lady of the snow-shoveling voice 
took Bennie-Boy by the convenient flap of his 
collar and detained him, while the others 


"BENNIE- BOY 
SLATE—HAD NOSQUEAK" 


HAD NO 


"HOW SHE WAS TORTURED 
BY FLIES. OFTTIMES 
BY THIRST” 
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gained the haven of the street. Then she re- 
membered that she had forgotten him all day, 
and she strove, after her lights, to make up. 

“How do you like school?" she asked 
wheedlingly. s 

“I don't like it and I want to go home,” an- 
nounced Bennie-Boy, his unaccustomed voice 
booming on his ear like a dynamite explosion. 

* Bright child," she said sarcastically. Then 
she pulled down his rumpled suit in lieu of 
kissing him, school being out of the kissing 
zone, and said quizzically, referring to its high 
sky color, “the brightest I ever had." 

And he was free to go.  Lodora was at the 
gate waiting to escort him home, voluble in 
inquiries. But he had nothing to say. 

At home, he sought hurriedly for his toys and 
occupied himself with their astonishing new- 
He had been separated from them for 
the dark length of an 
Arctic night. His mother, 
too, tried to pry information 
from him. But his salva- 
tion was silence. 

“І can't get a word from 
him," she confided. to the 
Titan, across Bennie-Boy's 
headatthetea-table. “Үе 
I know he did well. Of 
course, every mother thinks 
her child intelligent, but 
Bennie-Boy is; and I’m 
sure the teacher was agree- 
ably surprised at his profi- 
ciency. Не knowsevery one 
of his letters. Didn'tshesay 
anything nice to you, Bennie- 
Boy?" This coaxingly. 

Bennie-Boy accommodatingly began to 
think. Had she spoken to him atall? She had. 

“She said I was a bright child," said Bennie- 
Boy slowly. Then he heroically thought fur- 
ther. “Тһе brightest she ever had.” 

“There!” said his mother triumphantly. 

“Here!” said his father tumultuously, 
laying a 
quarter of 
a dollar by 
Bennie- 
Boy’s 
plate. 

Bennie- 
Boy, up to 
this time 
the incar- 
nate smil- 
er, eyed 
the money 
with a dis- 


ness. 
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"NO PLACE, NO PART, NO DWELL- 
ING MORE BY SEA OR SHORE'' 


From a Far Country: By Helen Lanyon 


crustiul frown. There was something not quite 
right about it, though for the life of him he 
could not explain why or wherefor. 

On top of what were surely complications 
enough, in came Lodora with a new опе in the 
innocent guise of a glass of milk. 

"Hyar's yer milk Рг yo’, honey, w'at de 
caow sent yo' wid her love." 

: But he had learned a thing or two about that 
cow. "This milk was her offspring's. And she 
had no love. The whole message was a silly 
netion. And Lodora, by virtue of her size and 
maturity of color, must know it. She, then, 
had been a tolerant; perhaps contemptu- 
eus, participator in a lving svstem of ca- 
jolery. Surely his mother —? — surely his 
father —? — were they not to be believed? 
--iwere they? With the establishing of the 
doubt, the whole glittering kingdom of his 
regal babyhood fell in clattering ruins about 
him, never to be built back. The world was 
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not his property: he was the world’s—perhaps. 
The universe was not one little boy, but hun- 
dreds and thousands of little boys, stretching 
in vanishing lines of order. This new universe 
did not want him, did not need him, but 
offered a place in its lines— i/ he could find 
that place. If! 

What was there to smile about? So with 
downcast lashes, and down-curved lips, Ben- 
nie-Boy reached reluctantly for the glass. 

* He's cross," accused his father. 

‘*He’s tired,” defended his mother. 

But Bennie-Boy was neither. The cloud 
upon his soft face came from a distance so 
remote that he could not even dimly guess 
about it. Somewhere—away, away off, on 
the edge of the Fields of Endeavor— his life's 
sun had risen high enough to strike for the first 
time the mile-post of his Manhood. And the 
long shadow of it touched him even where 
he sat. 


BY HELEN LANYON 


HE world is full о wand’riw roads, but I am sick for home: 
My longin’ is all for the low borcen that runs by mv mother's dior, 
I wish my feet was set on it, J wish that I was come 


In sight о home once more. 


Och! there is sorrow on me, it sours my hard-won bread, 
It comes between me an’ my rest, it burdens all my days, 
I am grievin’ for my kindred, for the livin’ aw the dead 


An’ the old pleasant wavs. 


My eyes grow dim with cloudy dreams, the road drops from my sight, 
I feel no more the bitter wind that raves, an’ strikes, am chills . . . 
I feel the breath of Irish air, I see the mellow light 


On the blue Wicklow bills. , 


1 see no more the weary clouds, weighted with comin’ snow, 
Nor yet the rigid pine-trees above the frozen steep . 
Г see the silver Liffey, where the shinin’ waters flow 


Towards the foamin’ leap. 


The world is full о wand’rin’ roads, ап I must onward roam, 
An’ eat the bread 0' grief upon the highwavs о the earth, 
But ту longin’ is all for the wee white road that leads to my boyhood’s home, 


In the green land of my birth. 


“INTERESTING 


Jenkin Lloyd. Jones 


ENKIN LLOYD JONES was trans- 
planted from Wales to the backwoods of 
Wisconsin in his early boyhood. He has 
lived a simple, straightforward life of 

constant and cheerful fighting. When ‘‘ Father 
Abraham” called for troops to save the Union, 
this boy found his conscience compelled to 
choose between college and battle. Hating 
war, he chose the latter and served his country’s 
cause until the close of the civil conflict, though 
several times disabled. 

While marching from depot to depot through 
the streets of Chicago on his way to the front, 
he was possessed with an ambition to preach 
some time to the people of this growing city. 
This ambition never left him, and when he 
entered upon the ministry in the Unitarian 
Church in 1870, having three calls—one in 
New England, one in Iowa and one in a suburb 
of Chicago—he chose the latter, which had the 
smallest congregation and the smallest salary, 
because it, was nearer to his goal апа his 
ambition. 

In 1882 he organized and became the pastor 
of All Souls Church, on the South Side of Chi- 
cago. He soon perceived that the fence around 
a denomination is exclusive, as well as inclu- 
sive, and so dropped the word “Unitarian” 
that, even by remote implication, his church 
might not exclude any one. 

He believed that the church was not less re- 
ligious because it was civic. He believed that 
piety could be practical and that the spirit of 
every church could afford to be intensely hu- 
man. He felt that too many churches main- 
tained a settlement house ‘‘over there" to the 
neglect of the settlement work “here.” Out of 
this conception he built a great civic centre. 
This building was not a distant attachment to 
his church, but one which housed his church — 
a building which combined the activities of 
church and settlement work, and which became 
the parish clubhouse, forum, instituteand home. 

Abraham Lincoln once said that if he could 
find a church that had for its only creed the 
Golden Rule he would join it. This was the 
church that Jenkin Lloyd Jones conceived, 
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and, as a civic and religious tribute to the great 
Illinoisan, this community centre was chris- 
tened “The Abraham Lincoln Centre.” In 
this building All Souls Church maintains its 
individuality and activities, and with it also 
live the activities that are usually conducted in 
the settlement house ‘‘over there,"—a gymna- 
sium, manual training, domestic science classes, 
reading rooms, libraries, lecture courses, 
study classes in religion, literature, citizen- 
ship, etc.,—a social, civic and religious centre 
on the Boulevard. 

Study and knowledge of men brought the 
realization of the essential universality of the 
canons of character and conduct and that the 
various creedsof the world are, after all, but vary- 
ing narrow paths to a partial knowledge of God. 
He refused to fight against them, and found no 
need of recognizing them, respectfully leaving 
them to the individual soul. In the same way 
he has refused to be deluded by the claims of 
partisan politics, and while always anxious to 
coóperate in bettering the state, he has main- 
tained his right to protest to the last, unmoved 
by the pleas of party loyalty. 

He has had the dynamic energy to plow a 
furrow so wide that it would have stalled a less 
powerful engine. He has demonstrated that 
an undenominational church can be reverent, 
religious, permanent and socially useful in the 
highest degree; that such a church is the home 
of civics and the handmaiden of the state. 
Just as in the Great Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893 he and his colleagues proved 
the fallacy of the lines dividing the faiths, so, in 
innumerable public services to his city and 
state, he has proven the need of subordinating 
party to principle. He has shown the need and the 
service of an open forum for public discussion. 

If Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, isa radical, 
he is a constructive radical, and if justice is 
true conservatism, as he believes it to be, then 
he is a great conservative. 

Throughout his life he has found more oppo- 
sition from friends with short vision than from 
open opponents. He has done the things that 
couldn’t be done. He has held together a 
working church organized on rational lines and 
without boundary fences. He has shown the 
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JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


A preacher who is called “the greatest democrat in the democratic city of Chicago" 


necessary relation between religion and every- 
day life, and the real union between religion 
and politics, the Church and the State as two 
of the most important phases of social life. 

In the Abraham Lincoln Centre every social 


need is recognized. It is a Centre resting on a 
democratic foundation entirely free from any 
suspicion that there are the two distinct 
classes—donors and recipients. With all its 
complexity and with all the novelty incident to 
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MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY 
Secretary of the National Consumers’ League for the past eleven years. A fearless and able woman who is 
doing a great work 
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adapting democratic ideals, this institution is an 
entire success, providing a maximum of social 
opportunity with a minimum of cost. Nothing 
but prophetic vision and indomitable courage 
could have created this monument and made 
provision for its permanence. 

This man who knows the philosophers, the 
prophets, the poets, knows the people just as well; 
they don’t fool him, or shock him, or repel him. 
He is among them and of them. This sage has 
proven himself a practical success as a leader 
in the march of progress. A great univer- 
sity has delighted to honor his mental quali- 
ties; his fellow citizens now and in future gen- 
erations will ever appreciate and honor those 
human factors that make him a ‘Lincoln 
Man,” the greatest democrat in the democratic 
city of Chicago. WILLIAM KENT. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley 


HE great ethical cause to which 
Florence Kelley as a young woman 
committed herself, not in fanci- 
ful or academic espousal but as an 
advocate in the market place, was the just 
distribution of the real goods of life—such as 
leisure, health, money-reward for work done. 
'This fundamental working and fighting con- 
ception has been inherent in the creative part 
she has played in the campaign against the 
child labor which cheats a growing generation 
from its share of leisured growth; it has been 
the fundamental note of her valiant plea for the 
reduction of hours of women's labor, which 
reached its goal two years ago when Justice 
Brewer of the United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the Oregon law prohibiting night 
work in laundries. (The issue has again been 
raised and again upheld during the past year in 
thecourts of Illinois.) "This same idea is back of 
the joint causes which the Consumers! League 
has within the past few months voted as its task 
for the next ten years—getting minimum wage 
boards, and also half-time compulsory school 
attendance throughout the high school for all 
young workers under the age of twenty-one. 
Mrs. Kelley is a graduate of Cornell. Asa 
young woman she translated Engel's “ Condi- 
tions of the Working Class in England." In 
1892 she took up her residence at Hull-House, 
three years after it was founded, and Miss 
Addams's history, now running in THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE, of the early days at this Chicago 
settlement breathes not a little of the spirit of 
this fellow resident, who was special agent for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois in an 
investigation of the needle trades in the tene- 
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ments of Chicago in 1892, was agent in charge 
of the Chicago division of the investigation of 
the slums of great cities for the Department of 
Labor at Washington, and was Chief Inspector 
of Factories of Illinois from 1893 to 1897. These 
were years in which Mrs. Kelley did the pioneer 
work in America in setting standards of factory 
inspection. No better tribute to the effective- 
ness of her work could have been given than 
the one bounty which the “glass houses” de- 
manded of the party which at the polls of 1896 
worsted the administration she served; they 
demanded the official head of the woman in the 
factory inspector's office who had broken up 
the most despicable form of child labor which 
this country has known. And they got it. 

It has been as secretary of the National Con- 
sumers' League since 1899 and as a resident of 
the Henry Street (Nurses?) Settlement, New 
York, that Mrs. Kelley has in recent years 
served both city and nation. She was one 
of the original advocates of the project for a 
Children's Bureau at Washington; it was an 
address she gave to the Association of Neigh- 
borhood Workers which started the movement 
against congestion of population in New York. 
She was one of the colleagues in the work of 
the Pittsburgh Survey. She is a member of the 
New York State Constitutional Amendment 
Committee pledged to get an amendment 
striking the word '* male" from the state con- 
stitution submitted to the voters in November, 
1913, if that be humanly possible. Her preach- 
ments have been set forth in her book, '*Some 
Ethical Gains Through Legislation,” ana in 
lectures given in virtually every state of the 
Union. 

If you were to pick out four things which 
particularly distinguish Mrs. Kelley’s work, it 
would be her courage, her democracy, her 
ability to see through shams and the conven- 
tional crust of things to the human story which 
lies under them (a faculty as distinctive and 
individual as the reporter's “nose for news"), 
and her ability to size up a fundamental dra- 
matic situation or cause in an idea ora phrase 
which lays hold of men's minds. She it was 
who first drew the picture of a federal govern- 
ment which protects the cotton plants of the 
country against the boll-weevil but lets its 
children go to rot without thought of the mor- 
row. Since her first speaking of it, the idea 
has been phrased by a hundred tongues. Its 
variations are among the strongest slogans in 
the campaign for a Federal Department of 
Health. 

Fearless, caustic, possessed of a true Irish 
sense of humor, fair, unequivocal, demanding 
fairness and unequivocation from others; 
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SAMUEL С. BLYTHE 


Who, for many vears, has been a famous newspaper correspondent in Washington. Mr. Blythe writes 
about things in a spirited and sometimes funny way. At the same time, what he writes is informative. 
He is also a great story-teller and entertainer 


thorough, self-forgetting, ruthless in the invest- prophet of the generations who will know 
ment of her strength and time in thecausesclose a juster distribution of the wealth which the 
to herheart; robust and thrilling in the strength American continent spreads out for the uses of 
of her loyalties to humanity— Mrs. Kelley isa life. PAUL U. KELLOGG. 
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Samuel G. Blythe 


F the Maltese Cross had not already 
cheapened itself as the masquerading 
symbol of journalistic accuracy, it could 
now be sprawled over the village of 

Geneseo, in the State of New York, to mark 
the birthplace of Samuel George Blythe, now 
of Washington, D. C. In public life, Blythe is 
a writing man, a mitrailleuse who can fire 
a withering broadside against a whole party or 
pluck off with a single shot a caparisoned 
leader basking in indolent splendor on some 
unguarded eminence in the temporary sunshine. 
He fires no blank cartridges, nor any mere 
salutes. He is the mounted police of literature, 
with his guns trained on pretense. Being 
a national institution, with a departmental per- 
sonality, he knows Washington better than 
Washington knows itself, and he knows men 
as well. 

Blythe could be described as stout, jocund, 
possibly tempestuous at times, perhaps riot- 
ous, but alwayshuman. Those of his acquaint- 
ances who do not love him, hate him. There’s 
always a reason; the latter invariably hate 
themselves, holding fifty-one per cent. of the 
stock. 

Apart from his achievements in literature, 
he is famed throughout the land as one whose 
typewriting is worse than his penmanship. 
The machine he uses had its genesis in Buffalo 
seventeen years ago when he was learning to pot 
small game on the Buffalo Express. No living 
man has ever solved his method of producing 
copy, but from a page of his manuscript it is 
safe to conclude that he adjusts a sheet of fools- 
cap in his typewriter, climbs to a position on the 
top of his desk and then falls in the machine. 
His office is in the Home Life Building, not far 
from the Treasury, but he can be heard writing 
as far away as the Insane Asylum across the 
Potomac. There is nothing impressionistic 
about his copy. He writes with a firm touch. 
When William Loeb, Jr., was bossing the 
White House during Roosevelt’s term, he re- 
ceived from Mr. Blythe a letter which he was 
quite unable to read. Loeb took it over to the 
experts in the Patent Office, where all hands 
passed it up. Next it was set before the corre- 
spondents in the Senate Press Gallery. They 
quit toa man. Loeb then offered one hundred 
dollars to anybody who could decipher the 
epistle, Blythe’s immediate family and the editor 
of the Saturday Evening Post being barred from 
the contest. Nothing happened in the way of 
a solution. Then the family was invited to 
get in, after which the gates were let down to 
the editor of the Saturday Evening Post. The 
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mystery remained a mystery still. Eureka. 
Ask Blythetoreadit. Blythetried. Don'tlaugh. 
It was placed on exhibition in the White House. 
Wu Ting Fang declared it to be a fragment 
from the odes of a Chinese poet who lived prior 
to Confucius. 

The Spanish Ambassador swore on the crest 
of Alfonso that it was a literal translation from 
thefirst verseof La Paloma. Blythelet 'em guess. 
Finally, Dr. Zamenhof, with a solemnity that 
was final, staked his professional reputation 
and pronounced it the finest single specimen 
of pure Esperanto written by a native-born 
American. It was exhibited in Geneva at the 
Esperanto Congress. 

But there is another side to Blythe's char- 
acter, illustrated by a circumstance that came 
within the view of the writer. Last fall he 
got six magnificent prize red apples from his 
father's farm up New York State. "They were 
grouped on his desk and made quite a sensa- 
tion among his visitors. 

“T planted the trees those apples grew on," 
said Blythe, hefting one proudly. “ Тоок first 
money at the State fair. Smell ’em.” 

Enter a genial, with an appetite. In three 
minutes he got outside of two, emitted a verbal 
endorsement of the fruit and sauntered off. In 
a short time a messenger dropped in with a 
note in which the genial, wholly unconscious 
of violence in the blow delivered, solicited 
three more of the prize pippins from the 
farm. 

Mr. Blythe wrapped the treasures in a sam- 
ple copy of the Saturday Evening Post and 
placed them tenderly in the arms of the mes- 
senger boy. 

* Tell the gentleman,” he sighed, swallowing 
a lump in his throat, “father will be glad to 
hear that his apples were so well and favor- 
ably received in the capital of the United 
States. He always wanted an endorsement 
from Washington. Geta move on now. That 
party with the appetite is probably starving to 
death.” 

“Yessir.” The boy slammed the door and 
bolted down the hall. Before he got to the 
elevator, Blythe was on his heels. 

“Hey, kid. One moment. I've decided to 
get out of the fruit business, but I must have 
one more testimonial. Here's the last good 
apple in Washington. It’s yours. If we 
ever meet again, tell me what you think 
about it.” 

With that, Sam Blythe, gentle, sacrificing, 
a philosophical smile playing around his lips, 
returned to the bombardment of the English 
language at ever so many cents a word. 
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F. D. Coburn 


F you want to interest people in a propo- 
sition you must make it dramatic. That 
is why war is invested in barbaric trap- 
pings. A college professor is said to have 

attributed the lack of interest in his department 
to the fact that nothing ever happens in mathe- 
matics. If when an equation was solved it 
would give off a bad smell or blow up, he felt 
certain he could get crowds of students. Allof 
which helps explain what Foster Dwight Co- 
burn, secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, has done for agricultural progress 
in his state; he has made farming dramatic. 
Ordinarily, even in a granger state, nobody 
knows who the secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture is, even if it is known that such a board 
exists. But everybody in Kansas knows Co- 
burn—and a lot of people in other parts of the 
country. A governor once referred to him as 
the most useful citizen of the state. In any 
event, he has done more to make Kansas known 
than any citizen since John Brown, and he has 
done it by dramatizing the growing of crops 
and live stock. 

How could the most callous farmer escape 
unmoved a bombardment by attractively 
printed booklets with such inspirational titles 
as “The Hog's Happy Habitat,” “The Help- 
ful Men,” ‘Profitable Poultry,” *'Alfalfa's 
Affinity"? These documents of Coburn's, all 
copiously illustrated, are positively irresistible. 
It is impossible to read them without being 
overpowered by the conviction that farming is 
the greatest and most fascinating business in the 
world, and that there never was or can be an- 
other such garden as ‘‘the grassy quadrangle 
which geographers call Kansas." Coburn has 
a positive genius for publicity. The average 
avricultural report is a pretty sad-looking docu- 
ment. It remained for this Kansas farmer to 
transform material of this sort into a glorified 
literature. ‘tSonnets on hens, herbs, and hogs,” 
the New York Tribune said in its review of 
his latest volume, ‘odes on alfalfa and dithy- 
rambs on Kansas men and women are con- 
tained in the thousand-page sixteenth biennial 
report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
A document full of hog and human nature, 
more fascinating than any work of fiction, it is 
infinitely different from the academic dullness 
expected from an agricultural board." 

Coburn was born on a Wisconsin farm sixty- 
four years ago. After serving through the war 
he settled in Kansas and continued his tem- 
porarily interrupted life work of farming. His 
inborn fecling for publicity took him later into 
agricultural journalism, where he stayed until 
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he was chosen secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, in the early nineties. At that time 
the devotion of farmers to the single-crop idea 
was a source of excessive hazard and misfor- 
tune. The new secretary set himself to the task 
of preaching the necessity of well-balanced farm 
management—of diversifying the crops and 
shipping corn on the hoof, instead of selling the 
grain. Of course, Coburn was only one of the 
agencies at work, but his gift for attracting 
attention made his influence particularly 
effective. He contributed powerfully to the 
change that has made the Kansas of to-day 
a state of increasingly diversified crops which 
no longer is thrown into a panic if the wheat or 
corn goes wrong. So Coburn has become an 
institution and the Board of Agriculture merely 
a body whose only importance is that it elects 
a secretary. Kansas would be empty without 
him. Envious Missourians are fond of specu- 
lating on the enormous salary their state could 
afford to pay him if his services were in the 
market. But they aren't... A few years ago the 
governor of Kansas offered him the appoint- 
ment of United States senator. He refused it 
on the ground that he had “по inclination or 
aptitude" for polities, and that he felt he could 
be more useful in his present job. 

H. J. HASKELT.. 


Peter. Roberts 


BOUT two years ago the Interna- 

tional Y. M. C. A. engaged, as Im- 

migration Secretary, a Congrega- 

tional preacher whose name is Peter 

Roberts. This man had a splendid record, and 

considerable was expected of him. But he has 

accomplished more than anybody dared to hope 
that he would accomplish. 

The first thing that Peter Roberts did in his 
new position was to select an essential job 
for himself—something worth tackling. After 
proper consideration he reached the simple 
idea that what immigrants need more than 
anything else is a little knowledge of English. 
According to figures in his possession there are 
three and three quarters million non-English- 
speaking men and women now employed in 
American industries. The tragedy of this 
appeals strongly to him. Aside from the eco- 
nomic and political advantages which go with 
the ability to speak English, there are certain 
other advantages which appeal even more 
strongly to Peter Roberts. These advantages 
he along the line of personal safety. Peter 
Roberts, himself a miner in his youth, declares, 
after eighteen. years of observation as a pastor 
in the anthracite coal region—at Mahanoy 
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F. D. 


COBURN 


Who, as Secretary of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, has succeeded in making the business of 
farming vastly more interesting, and even dramatic, to the people of his state 


City, Pa., where the Y. M. C. A. found him— 
that a large part of the loss of life in American 
mines is due to the fact that so many of the 
miners, not knowing a word of English, con- 
stantly misunderstand foremen's orders and do 


things which result in disaster. He can tell 
you the particulars in case after case which he 
personally knows about. One story he told me 
has nothing to do with mines, but it illustrates 
the point in a few words. Itissimply the story 
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PETER ROBERTS 


A Welshman of kind heart, who has performed a great service to mankind. 


By devising a system whereby 


foreigners may learn English more easily, Dr. Roberts is making the work of the laboring man safer, and 
his life a little more enjoyable 


of a worker in a mill in Pittsburgh who was 
ordered by a foreman to pick up a crowbar 
and carry it to a building toward which the 
foreman pointed. The workman had gone 
about two hundred feet on his way when the 
foreman shouted to him to get out of the way 
of a “live” wire which had suddenly broken 
loose. The poor fellow did not understand 
a word of what the foreman shouted, did not 
see the wire, and, in a moment, was killed. 
These things weigh heavily on Peter Roberts’ 
mind. He could rest easier if such things were 
not happening. 

Most foreigners would like to learn a little 
English, but the old-fashioned methods do not 
allure them. They hate to fuss with the alpha- 
bet and the rules of grammar. Indeed, many 
of them are not well enough grounded in their 
own tongue to go at the thing that way. In the 
old-fashioned way it is also necessary to have 


as teacher one who can speak the native lan- 
guage of the pupils. In a class of Italians, for 
example, this results in much more talk in 
Italian than in English. In any event, the re- 
sults have been pretty discouraging both to pu- 
pils and teachers, and so our foreigners have 
either learned most of their English from fel- 
low workmen (a good way if the fellow work- 
men are interested and want to help), or they 
have not learned it at all, living as they do in 
settlements of their own people. (In Ishpe- 
ming, Mich., Dr. Roberts found in one mine 
a group of 225 foreigners, 209 of whom knew 
not a word of English.) 

Peter Roberts's “new scheme" for teaching 
English to immigrants came, he says, from a 
suggestion that he got from Guion's “Art of 
Learning and Teaching Languages." This is 
no place to try to describe fully the new system. 
It is better to assure the reader that all signs 
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point to great success for it. The fundamental 
idea is that the common ordinary foreigner, 
who has neither a taste for, nor a need of, the 
fine points of our language, should be taught 
English just as the little child learns it from his 
mother—not by the alphabet and study of 
rules, but by imitating the teacher who per- 
forms an act, exhibits the articles referred to 
and gives the sentence describing the act in a 
clear voice. The difference between the child 
and the adult foreigner is that the adult for- 
eigner, with a mature mind, can go faster than 
the child. 

The teachers of Peter Roberts’s system do 
not need to know a word of any language 
except English. The first lesson is entitled 
* Getting Up in the Morning.” The teacher 
stands up before his class, shuts his eyes, 
yawns, stretches himself, and says, “I awake 
from sleep.” The class imitates, and then the 
teacher goes on acting out and repeating over 
and over these sentences: 


I must get up; 

I throw back the bed clothes; 

I get out of bed; 

I put on my pants; 

I put on my stockings and shoes; 
I wash myself; 

I comb my hair; 

I put on my collar and necktie; 
I put on my vest and coat; 

I open the door of my bedroom; 
I go down stairs. 


This is the whole of the first lesson, and, 
aside from imparting a few words, it generally 
causes a good deal of amusement and a great 
deal of entertainment for the pupils. From 
this first lesson the pupils go on through a series 
of thirty lessons, all of which are made up 
from the daily experiences of an ordinary man. 
The result is that the average pupil has a good 
many laughs, causes a good many laughs, keeps 
interested in a sort of serial story, and, if rea- 
sonably successful, ends his course having 
a vocabulary of 600 or 700 common words of 
every-day use. (The average child of six or 
seven has a vocabulary of 200 or 300 words; 
the average small retail merchant uses 400 or 
500 words in his business dealings.) 

Now for the results. Although the plan has 
been in operation less than two years, 225 
classes of. foreigners, including some 7,000 pu- 
pils, are now at work in the United States 
studying English in the manner prescribed by 
Peter Roberts. And the demand for the sys- 
tem is increasing so fast that Roberts spends 
more than half his time traveling from state to 
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state giving “demonstrations” to new teachers 
and spreading the work. The teachers are 
most of them young men who, for philan- 
thropic reasons, are willing to give up an even- 
ing or two a week to help their fellow men; 
although Dr. Roberts has been successful in 
finding a motive to plant in the minds of others; 
namely, that experience in dealing with raw 
material, and a sympathetic interest in men, 
are invaluable to a young man who is educating 
himself for a profession, or a business career 
where he comes into contact with laboring men. 
In New York City alone Dr. Roberts's associ- 
ate, Fred Rindge, has obtained the services of 
seventy students in three universities, each of 
whom gives a night or two a week to the work. 
Classes meet in churches, offices, social settle- 
ments, barns, shops, boarding houses, factories 
(many employers are becoming interested)— 
indeed, classes are*held wherever a place can be 
provided. Not a penny is charged many pu- 
pils, while others pay a few cents pcr lesson. 
One class in New York City has been meeting 
in the office of the editor of an Esthonian news- 
paper published in New York. The editor 
could not speak a word of English, and joined 
the class. His newspaper contained nothing 


. but Esthonian news—not a word about our 


national or city affairs—and circulated among 
Esthonians. The biggest joke of all is that 
Dr. Roberts and all others with whom I have 
talked never heard of such a people as the 
Esthonians until this matter came up. Yet 
there are enough Esthonians in New York City 
to support a newspaper in their own tongue. 
So this is the task that Peter Roberts, 
a Welshman, is entering upon at the age of 
fifty. It is no new thing with him, this interest 
in the immigrant. He was, as I have said, 
a miner in his youth. Born in Wales, he came 
to this country, where, by his own efforts, he 
raised himself far above the laboring classes, 
so far as education is concerned. After a course 
in the Divinity School of Yale, he carried on 
his education until he received from Yale the 
highest academic degree that our universities 
can confer—the degree Ph. D. Along with all 
this, he carried on his work as pastor of 
à church out in tbe anthracite coal region, 
where his knowledge of the immigrant, and 
especially of the miner, was constantly re- 
freshed. Here he wrote books and articles 
about immigration and kept his mind working 
on the subject. Finally, when the opportunity 
for broader service came, he was able to select 
something essential, and to be simple about it. 
Having heart for the job, he also felt like tack- 
ling it hard. JOHN M. SIDDALL. 
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ATHAN had seen her first, and that 
was why they called her his little old 
lady. Rose insisted upon it, which 
was generous and like Rose, for 

Nathan declared he had only seen her an instant 
before she did. ‘‘And if you had been sitting 
where I was, that is, facing her, you would have 
seen herfirst, darling." These two had formed 
the habit of making little happinesses for each 
other, and of devising clev- 
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utter acceptance of grief, so that when the 
brusque old doctor, who loved them both, 
suggested their adopting a baby, he caught 
clumsily at the idea. 

“It’s positively dangerous for Rose to give 
in like this. . She can't stand it after the long 
siege. Nobody could. Fill her hands with 
work and her heart will be all right. Adopt a 
child. "There are plenty of them." Then the 

old doctor went away, 


er schemes for the utter 
extinction of self. Each 
recognized it in the other 
and smiled tolerantly, ac- 
cepting the small sacrifice 
with a view of his time to 
come. So when Rose in- 
sisted, Nathan kissed her 
and said, ‘‘So be it!" And 
so it was. 

They were on their way 
home after a year's travel 
in Europe when they met 
her. It was shortly after 
the baby's death and they 
were trying to adjust their 
lives to his loss and to go 
on without his laughter. 
He was such a little fellow 
to have held their two 
hearts centered in his 
small being. But when 
he died, after the long 
illness during which he 
seemed to grow smaller 
and smaller, he left their 
lives unreasonably des- 
olate and their hands 
empty. Rose brooded 


AWAY, 


"ITHEN THE OLD DOCTOR WENT 
BLOWING HIS NOSE 
| VIOLENTLY'' 


blowing his nose vio- 
lently, with dogged deter- 
mination not to yield to 
his feelings, which were 
keenly aroused by Na- 
than’s big helplessness. 
Nathan tried to be clev- 
erly tentative in sug- 
gesting it to Rose. But 
Nathan was without cir- 
cumvention and almost 
comically straightfor- 
ward. And Rose’s dear 
face went white when he 
said it. 

“Oh, Nathan,’’ she 
said, clinging to him 
miserably, “I couldn't 
bear that, dear. To have 
a baby around and not— 
Boy. Oh, don’t ask that 
unless you want it very 
much. Do you?” 

“I want your happi- 
ness, Rose.” 

“Poor old boy! 
me time, Nathan." 

** Yes, sweetheart." 

j Al this was some 


Cive 


like a sick little bird оп 

her torn nest over his broken tovs and small 
—oh, so very small!—half worn out clothes. 
Nathan was particularly helpless, too, in his 


months before they took 
the journey, and though Rose had regained 
some of her strength and gracious poise, the 
light in her face, that had beamed in Boy's 
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face, too, and helped make their happiness, 
was gone, it seemed, forever. 

“Like a candle blown out,” he thought, 
looking at her one morning across their inti- 
mate little breakfast table, with unconscious 
sadness reflected in his face. Rose, glancing 
up, suddenly caught this look and was startled 
by it. She noted how pale her husband had 
grown and saw the deep shadows beneath his 
eves—eyes so like Boy’s! And it came over 
her all of a sudden that perhaps Nathan had 
suffered even more than she, for he had borne 
her grief as well as his own. They looked at 
each other for an instant, letting the anxious 
sadness have full play in their faces. Then 
Nathan reached out and touched Rose’s hand 
and smiled reassuringly at her, his dear accus- 
tomed smile, that she felt, in a flash, had saved 
her reason in these last dull months. The 
mother that is in every woman for her husband 
awoke in her and leaped out in an answering 
smile to his. 

“Nathan,” she said brightly, “I believe I 
should like to take a trip somewhere.” -She 
had never before been able to think of leaving, 
even for a day, the small mound in the big 
city cemetery, over which the courageous grass 
had hardly had time to creep. But something 
in Nathan’s eyes called it out now, an intimate 
care for him. 

Nathan’s thin face flushed. 

“Darling,” he said eagerly, “о you?” 

It was as if she had given him a great gift. 
Something clutched Rose’s throat hard and 
the full realization swept over her that she had 
not let her eyes see Nathan before. 

“With you,” she said. ‘‘Could you manage 
to get away, do you think?” 

And so the unexpected journey came about 
in which they met their little old lady, who was 
to have so much to do with their happiness. 

Nathan knew that Rose’s growing silence 
as they neared home—the big, empty home 
that had grown so solemn since Boy’s laughter 
left it—meant that her thoughts had flown to 
that small mound that doubtless had their 
last dead flowers, a pathetic heap, upon it. 
It was in his mind that if they were only bless- 
edly poor there would be duties to occupy 
these first awful days of unbroken silence and 
that the labor of Rose’s hands might relax the 
tension of her poor little heart! 

“I£ she only had some helpless thing to care 
for, something that depended upon her for 
its well-being," he was thinking, when he 
caught his first glimpse of his little old lady. 
She was sitting several seats from their drawing- 
room section, in the bodv of the car, and 
Nathan's first. impression. of her, he always 
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said afterward, was of a twinkling little star 
in a very big skv. This was because she was 
so absurdly small and had a certain scintilla- 
tion of personality. She was dressed in rusty 
black, with a quaint bonnet perched, slightly 
askew, over her deep eyes, which were perhaps 
her most notable feature. For they were keen 
and bright, like a bird's quick eye. She was 
like a bird, too, Nathan thought, a bird just 
perched and sure to fly off with a swoop and 
а dart any moment. ‘Either a bird or a star, 
something quick or twinkling," he said to him- 
self, with delightful disregard of his width of 
similes. 

“She looks a lady of the old school through 
and through," Nathan thought, watching her 
with interest. “Even if her black is rather 
brownish and her wild little bonnet a bit de- 
moralized." Once or twice he saw her dab 
her handkerchief furtively to her eyes, glancing 
swiftly about to see no one saw her. It did 
not occur to Nathan that they were tears his 
little old lady was dabbing away at, which was 
fortunate, for then Nathan couldn’t have let 
himself look again and all their happiness 
might not have come about. He leaned across 
and touched Rose, partly because it had grown 
his habit to break her sad absorption and 
partly because he liked to share the thing he 
felt particular interest in with Rose. 

“Darling,” he said, “I want you to look 
at that quaint little old soul. Come over here 
where you can see her." And Rose, with a 
sigh at being torn from some past dear memory 
in which she had been living, came over, lean- 
ing her smooth brown head comfortably near 
his shoulder. 

"isn't she precious!" Rose said when she 
saw her. "'Shelooks a hundred, Nathan, and 
yet ageless.” 

*' She's an old dear!” Nathan said. 
been watching her some time." 

“We are rude," said Rose. ‘But she's 
quite unconscious of us. I like her, Nathan.” 

“I do, too, ever so much."* 

Then Rose saw the furtive handkerchief just 
touch the old lady's eves, and, being a woman 
and known to grief, she caught Nathan's arm 
suddenlv. 

“Don't look!" she said. “She’s crying, 
Nathan!” 

“Crying!” And he saw that it was so. That 
in spite of her determined alertness his 
little old lady’s soul was a hurt and huddled 
thing. 

He and Rose drew nearer to each other in- 
stinctively and fixed their eyes on the pageant 
in the sky as it swept majestically past them, 
for the sun was setting in royal splendor. 


“Tve 
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"THEN NATHAN REACHED OUT AND TOUCHED ROSE'S HAND AND SMILED 


REASSURINGLY AT HER'' 
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They rode for some miles in silence, then 
Rose said with a slight catch in her voice: 

* Nathan, dear, why do you suppose she's 
crying?” 

* Perhaps we were mistaken, Rose." 

* Oh, Nathan, vou know we weren't! 
are trying to comfort me." 

“I hate to see an old dear like that cry!” 

* Old people never ought to cry, and if the 
world were right, they wouldn't!" Some of 
Rose's old energy was in her tone, which 
Nathan, with quick sensitiveness to her, noted. 

* What can the world do, Rose?" 

“Honor and love them. Treasure them as 
the sacredest thing we have. Let them feel 
our reverence for them. Make a place for 
them and give them a comfortable feeling 
about being alive. That!” 

** You little socialist!" 

*Look again, Nathan," Rose whispered. 
“Is she—what is she doing now. It isn't 
quite as if we were watching her, is it?" 

“No,” said Nathan, ‘not quite, dear." 

When he looked again, Nathan saw that she 
was sitting as alert as before, plving the furtive 
handkerchief with an evident stiff determina- 
tion not to let her grief, whatever it was, 
subdue her. 

“Something is troubling the little old soul,” 
he said gently. “І suppose there's no getting 
at it." Then in a flash, inspired by Rose's 
interest, he said, “Go and talk to her, Rosy, 
there's a dear! You can do her no end of 
good!” 

“I!” said Rose. “Why, Nathan, I haven't 
an atom of joy left іп me to give. I wish I had." 

“For that reason," Nathan was doggedly 
pleading, “ог that very reason, Rose, because 
you understand those things—you can get at 


You 


her. You'll know the way, darling. You 
always do. Just be casual at first and let it 
happen. Go, there's a dear!” 


And Rose went. For the past vear it had 
become almost a religion with Nathan to find 


things to interest. Rose, and this seemed a 


wonderful chance, not onlv for her comfort, 
but because it gave Nathan an unwarranted 
pleasure, which he did not analvze, to have 
his little old lady looked after. Не went into 
the smoker and left Rose to manage it. He 
knew she would, because of her rare combina- 
tion of tact and gracious sympathy. 

Rose armed herself with a box of chocolates 
as an opening wedge, and, ignoring the traces 
of tears, which it hurt her to see in the old, 
finely wrinkled face, came toward Nathan's 
little old lady with a sweet hesitation and tenta- 
tive fear to intrude that was one of her uncon- 
scious charms. There was an appealing shy- 


‘the first," Rose laughed. 
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ness about Rose that never failed to win her 
affection. 

“Since we are the only two women in the 
car,' she began in her sympathetic voice, 
“and since I am ever so lonely, my husband 
suggested that I come over and talk to you. 
Do you mind?" 

The little old lady half rose with quaint 
courtesy. 

“On the contrary," she said, and Rose felt 
the note of culture in her voice, which was 
astonishingly deep for so small a person, ‘‘on 
the contrary, my dear, I am honored." 

“I brought this candy along because I 
always feel an absurd desire to nibble when 
I'm on the train. Do your” 

The little old lady's eyes lit up with sudden 
pleasure. ‘‘Chocolates!” she said. “Му 
strongest weakness—one of them! I am glad 
when my weaknesses find me out in this form. 
Thank vou, my dear.” 

“Its rather courageous of you, don't you 
think, to expose your weakness to me right at 
“I could hardly name 
mine. They are multitudinous!” 

“А woman's weakness may be her strength, 
provided she doesn't let the men find it out," 
the old lady said absently, devoting a large 
share of her attention to her choice of candy. 
“Its a lottery!” she said gaily. “Опе never 
knows what may happen when one bites into 
a chocolate—nuts or filling or caramel or what 
not! That’s the charm!” 

Rose nodded. “You like speculation?” 
The old lady's fine voice and vigor of person- 
ality interested her immensely. 

“ My dear, I like anything that’s alive. If 
it's only alive, it interests me. And you, what 
do you like?” 

“I?” said Rose, listless again. ‘Oh, I 
don't know." The tears, quick to rise, were 
hot in her eves. 

The little old lady glanced at her sharply, 
then looked away. 

“Dear girl,” she said, keeping her eyes on 
the landscape flying by them, **there are hard 
places all along the road ” Rose reached 
out and caught the old fingers in her own and 
felt an answering svmpathv. All bars were 
down between them. Rose found herself 
telling her old friend all about Boy and his 
cunning ways; of his queer little made-up 
tunes that had sung their way into their 
hearts; of his ringing laugh that had filled the 
house from cellar to top nursery. 

“So few people really laugh, do you know? 
They make noises of amusement of various 
sorts when they are pleased. But Boy really 
laughed—like a little brook it just bubbled 
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out of him. 
my ears.” 

“And why should you?” the little old lady 
asked. ‘My boy died thirty years ago, when 
he was less than a year, butoftenI hear himcall 
* Mur-mur! in his slow way—he called me 
that. Wasn't it clever of him to choose his own 
name when he was really а baby? I wouldn't 
lose the sound of that slow baby word for all 
the rest of the world's words! It's alwavs in 
my ears, like a song, and has comforted me 
these long years for many things I haven't 
had. I did have that—once! It’s very dear 
remembering." 

“Thirty vears!” Rose said softly. ‘Thirty 
years! And—may I ask you this—does it 
grow any easier to bear with the vears?” 

The little old lady smiled, such a dear, in- 
clusive smile, eyes and cheeks adding their 
touch to its rare genial quality. It was full 
of past happiness and remembered blessings. 

“Yes, surely! Because one grows a philos- 
opher with the years. And besides, one must 
live and keep alive and the world is full of 
people. I was thinking of him when 
you came up. I was, for the moment, let- 
ting myself go. I was thinking that if he had 
lived this would never have happened to—his 
mother. I am sure of this" She seemed to 
have forgotten Rose and tapped the window 
ledge with reminiscent fingers. 

Rose felt then that the moment was there 
between them which, if she were able to grasp 
it, might mean the comfort that she hoped to 
bring to this plucky little old soul. "There 
could be no intrusion, she felt sure, because 
they had spoken so intimately of their two bovs. 

*What wouldn't have happened to vou? 
Do vou mind telling me?” 

The little old lady took quite some time to 
select the chocolate that she wanted. Rose 
knew that she was guarding her feelings and 
waited quietly for her to speak. 

** Yes," she said at last, nibbling the candy, 
with a studied appearance of complete satis- 
faction, “I’ve happened on an unusually 
good one. Shan't we find one for you—? 
I'll tell vou, certainly. Why should I not? 
After all, it's only a fact, and facts can always 
be grasped. I was trving to make mysclf 
grasp it when you came up. I am afraid I 
find it hard, but I'll soon be in it, and then I'll 
grasp it fast enough. It’s this. I am being 
sent by some distant relatives, who have never 
seen me, but who value their good name, and I 
dare say are kindly enough, too, to an Old 
Ladies’ Home!" She said the last three 
words with a curious little catch of a laugh 
that did not deceive Rose. 


I can't get his laugh out of 
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“Now,” the little old lady went on, with a 
sudden volubleness to cover the telltale break 
in her voice, “now, my dear, you don’t know 
me so very well, and yet we are undoubtedly 
better known to each other than many who 
live side by side a lifetime, but, can you imagine 
me in—an Old Ladies’ Home?” 

Rose laughed in sympathy with her rueful 
tone which seemed to demand that she laugh, 
as if her old friend had determinedly fastened 
on the comedy mask over the tragedy. 

“It may not be so bad as vou think.” Rose 
tried to speak cheerfully. “You may find real 
happiness there." 

“Хо,” said the little old lady, making a wry 
face, “not in an Old Ladies’ Home, my dear: 
'Thev may be ever so nice, and all that, and 1 
shall, I dare say, be very comfortable, more 
luxurious than I've been for vears, but I don't 
deceive myself. I am giving up my freedom. 
Perhaps I'm wrong to say it, but since we're 
speaking frankly, old ladies don't particularly 
appeal to me, unless they do, you know." 
She laughed with rather drv and studied gaiety 
over her own obvious contradiction. ‘I like 
young things and their habits. Why, I enjoy 
a good play, with or without a moral, as much 
now as I did at twenty. I dare say more. No, 
my dear, I'm a philosopher to the extent that 
I accept the situation, since I recognize no 
alternative, and since I'm so poor I can’t live 
without working, and since I'm accounted too 
old to work (why, I'm only seventy-two!), but 
as for liking it, that's mere twaddle and I've 
never so dishonored my brain as to feed it on 
that, even if it would minister to my interior 
comfort. I'm giving up my freedom 
for food and tea drinking!" І 

Rose could see that, behind her abandon- 
ment to what she had determined must be 
considered a comic situation, there were many 
moments of intense suffering, and some tears. 

“I ought to be grateful,” the little old lady 
considered, as if chiding herself, “but I’m not,” 
she added, with again her note of comic vigor. 
“I defy vou to pity me,” it said. 

“Tt is rather a dreary contemplation,” Rose 
admitted. ‘Won't you stir them up!” 

“That's the point! If I can only keep up 
my spirit. It's the fear of losing that that 
troubles me most. It's stood by me through 
many a difficulty, but this one seems so fame 
that I'm ashamed to be in it. I know they 
will sap my freedom! Гуе learned to do 
without most things that life holds, and 
cheerfully enough—but my freedom! I've 
clung to that. Now that’s going—along with 
everything else. I may say gone, for I ar- 
rive in three hours, am met by the hearse of 
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a carryall—(oh, it's a highly respectable insti- 
tution and I’m not a charity old lady—I don't 
know but that I'd rather be!)—then in, out of 
the air and it's good-by, Nancy Pecksmith! 
Eighty old ladies!" 
- * Aren't there any old men?" Rose ventured. 
** Not one!” the little old lady sighed. “ Not 
the vestige of a man! I believe even the 
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“Tve collected Japanese prints and arranged 
exhibitions for years,” the old lady said simply. 
“Pm fairly well up in Japanese art, for a crude 
Westerner. I lived in Japan some years—my 
husband was a missionary. I did it then for 
my own pleasure. Later it became my dear 
necessity. But that’s over—it’s knitting now? 

There was no bitterness in her tone, only a 
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gardeners are females! I might find some 
points-in common with old men. A man’s 
mind always whets mine and gives me that 
clean-cut feeling in my brain that I call my 
youth, for the mind has no age. That’s wine 
to me, that feeling. But the average old lady 
with her knitting—I’m a wicked old woman!" 
she said suddenly, “that’s what Iam! And 
those relatives of mine are estimable persons 
and kindly but—stupid!" she added, un- 
daunted by her sudden burst of virtue. 

* [Isn't there any work you could do to pur- 
chase your freedom?” 

The little old lady sighed again. “Not now. 
I broke my leg three years ago and I’m ham- 
pered. Oh, I’m brisk enough, as far as that 
goes, but my crutch is against me—and my 
years. It’s the age for young workers, my 
dear. It would be simpler to feel old and get 
done with it." 

* What sort of thing could, you do?" Rose 
asked. “І am sure you know I am not merely 
curious." 

* Certainly, I know that," said the little old 
lady. “Ви I haven't a notion why I'm going 
on in this fashion to a young thing like you— 
unless it's our two dead children," she added, 
with the hauntingly tender note in her voice 
that had disarmed Rose at the first. 

“I am sure it is that!” 


comic, rueful acceptance of the situation, and 
she wrinkled up her nose when she said it, in 
the most delightful way. Rose laughed so 
infectiously that the old lady laughed, too, and 
Nathan, coming in, felt that his wisdom was 
working out. 

“Another thing," the little old lady con- 
tinued. “Now, I'm not complaining, I'm 
merely stating facts that must be realized. m 
used to a certain sort of coffee, prepared in a 
certain way, and I’ve always managed to have 


it. Now do you suppose, for a moment, that 
they are going to pamper my whims? Not 
they! I’m to observe rules at my age. How 


Jem would laugh—Jem was my husband, 
Jeremiah, of course—dead these twenty years, 
but alive to me whenever I laugh, for we 
laughed together over everything. It was his 
philosophy and I've kept it up. It's saved me 
many a bitterness, and kept me from being a 
bore. One preserves one’s individuality more 
through laughter than through tears, don’t you 
think ?” 

** You're a real dear!” Rose said, squeezing 
the old hand in her young grasp. “А real dear!” 
she repeated. 

“No,” said the old lady. “Really I’m not, 
but I have a sense of humor. I believe humor 
is religion and philosophy and all the virtues— 
and there is something intensely humorous in 
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my obeying rules, for the first time in my life, 
at seventy-two. Now, isn’t there?” 

“It’s perfectly adorable for you to see it that 
way!" Rose cried warmly. “І love you for it!” 

“That’s your kindness,” said the little old 
lady, patting Rose’s hand. “You reflect a 
very sweet spirit, my dear. I am quick to feel 
reflections. I’m afraid I’m not overly kindly 
myself, especially in the face of my enforced 
and contemplated seclusion.” Her old face 
wrinkled into quick smiles that radiated like 
a light. 

““You’ve made me less lonely than I’ve been 
for two years.” 

“Im glad of that. That's a good thing to 
carry away with me. You don't know how that 
cheers me, my dear girl!" 

“TIl come back, if I may,” Rose said. “Му 
husband has just come in. He'll be no end 
pleased that we've had such a happy time!" 

“Yes, haven't we!” said the little old lady. 
“Carry some of it in to him, with my love!” 


When she went back to Nathan, there was 
the old light in Rose's eyes that he loved, and 
a sparkle all over her of renewed interest and 
revived spirit. 

* Nathan," she said, putting both her hands 
on his big shoulders. ‘Nathan, dear, you'll 
think I'm entirely crazy—but I've had such a 
good time and—4 want to adopt your little old 
lady!" 


After all, it was easily arranged, as big 
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events often are. And it seemed to all three 
of them an entirely natural thing. ‘For we 
really all belong," Rose said. “What fun we 
can give her, Nathan!" 

When they asked her if she would come to 
them, because they were lonely and needed 
the cheer of her spirit, she laughed at first, as 
by her philosophy and *'Jem's" she would; 
then she put her wrinkled old face in Nathan's 
coat and wept with all the violence of repressed 
years of grief, while Nathan patted her shoul- 
ders with clumsy tenderness and Rose tried to 
straighten the distracted-looking little bonnet, 
which had given itself over unreservedly to an 
abandon of joy that gave it quite the look 
of being intoxicated. 

The letter that they all three constructed to 
those ‘‘well meaning but stupid” relatives was 
a masterpiece, and Nathan's little old lady 
chuckled over it heartily. 

** Wouldn't you like to see their faces when 
they read it!” she bubbled. “ошап” you! 
It is astonishing, but astonishing things have 
always happened to me. It's going to be life 
—life!” 

And when they passed her station—where 
she didn’t get out, Rose and Nathan held her 
two old hands happily in theirs, and they all 
watched the highly respectable vehicle with its 
disconcerted driver depart without an occu- 
pant. 

And when the new baby came, which it did 
before very long, Rose said she hoped that 
some of Nathan’s little old lady’s spirit might 
descend upon it for the general good cheer of 
the world. 
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PROBLEMS OF POVERTY 


HAT neglected and forlorn old age 
is daily brought to the attention of 
a Settlement which undertakes to 


bear its share of the neighborhood 
burden imposed by poverty was pathetically 
clear to us during our first months of residence 
at Hull-House. One day a little boy of ten 
came to Hull-House leading a feeble and tot- 
tering old woman and asked if he might leave 
her with us. He explained that she had come 
to his house after the death of her son, who was 
her only support, and as she had nowhere to 
go, and as the son “һаа once worked in the 
same shop with Pa, she thought Ma might like 
to take her in.” There was, of course, no room 
for her in their little home, but she was never- 
theless made welcome and a bed prepared for 
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her next to the kitchen stove, where she had 
slept for six weeks. The little fellow concluded 
by saying, “ Ра has lost his place now and, any- 
way, your house is so much bigger than ours, 
you must have more room for beds." "The old 
woman herself said absolutely nothing, but 
looked on with that gripping fear of the poor- 
house in her eyes. This look was almost more 
than I could bear, for only a few days before 
some frightened women had bidden me come 
quickly to the house of old Frau S——, whom 
two men from the County Agent's Office were 
attempting to remove to the County Infirmary. 
The poor old creature had thrown herself bodily 
upon a small and battered chest of drawers and 
clung there, clutching it so firmly that it would 
have been impossible to remove her without 
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also taking the piece of furniture. She did not 
weep nor moan nor, indeed, make any human 
sound, but between her broken gasps for breath 
she squealed shrilly like a frightened animal 
caught in а trap. The little group of women 
and children gathered at her door stood aghast 
at this realization of the Black Dread which 
always clouds the lives of the very poor when 
work is slack, but which constantly grows more 
imminent and threatening as age approaches. 
The neighborhood women and I hastened to 
make all sorts of promises as to the support of 
the old woman, and the County Officials, only 
too glad to be rid of their unhappy duty, left 
her to our ministrations. This dread of the 
poorhouse, the result of centuries of deterrent 
Poor Law administration, is so heartbreaking 
that the occupants of the County Infirmary 
themselves seem scarcely less wretched than 
those who are making their last stand against 
this fate. 


Neglected Old Age 


One summer, when I had served as a member 
of a public commission to report upon the con- 
ditions of the County Institutions, I found my- 
self perpetually distressed by the unnecessary 
idleness and forlornness of the old women there, 
many of whom I had known in the years when 
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activity was still a necessity, and when they yet 
felt bustlingly important. To take away from 
an old woman whose life has been spent in 
household cares all the foolish little belongings 
to which her affections cling, and to which her 
very fingers have become accustomed, is to take 
away her last incentive to activity—almost to 
life itself. To give an old woman only a chair 
and a bed, to leave her no cupboard in which 
her treasures may be stowed, not only that she 
may take them out when she desires occupa- 
tion, but that her mind may dwell upon them 
in moments of revery, is to reduce living almost 
beyond the limit of human endurance. Frau 
$ , who clung so desperately to her chest of 
drawers, was really clinging to the last remnant 
of normal living—a symbol of all she was 
asked to renounce. 

For several years after this investigation, 
each summer I invited five or six old women 
to take a two weeks’ vacation from the poor- 
house, to which they most eagerly and even 
gaily responded. Almost all the old men in 
the County Infirmary wander away each sum- 
mer, taking their chances for finding food or 
shelter, and return much refreshed by the tramp; 
but the old women cannot do this unless they 
have some help from the outside, and yet the 
expenditure of a very little money secures for 
them the coveted vacation. I found that a few 
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pennies paid their carfare into town, a dollar a 
week procured a lodging with an old acquain- 
tance, and assured of two good meals a day 
in the Hull-House Coffee House, they could 
count upon numerous cups of tea among old 
friends, to whom they would airily state that 
they hadn’t yet made up their minds about go- 
ing “in” again. 

Walt Whitman 
says somewhere 
that the mother 
of a large family 
is one of the 
surest sources 
of wisdom, 
and certainly the 
reminiscences of 
these old women, 
their shrewd 
comments upon 
life, their sense of 
having reached 
a point where 
they may at last 
speak freely with 
nothing to lose 
because of their 
frankness, makes 
them often the 
most delightful 
of companions. 
I recall one of 
my guests, the 
mother of many 
scattered chil- 
dren, whose one 
bright spot 
through all the 
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feet with anything but that old jacket that Гуе 
got there; it belonged to my boy who was 
drowned at sea nigh thirty years ago, but it's 
warmer yet with human feelings than any of 
your confounded charity hot-water bottles." 
Suddenly the harsh gasping voice was stilled 
in death, and I awaited the doctor's com- 
ing, shaken and 
horrified. 


Loneliness in 
the City 


Harsh traits 
are often devel- 
oped by the soli- 
tary life which 
many of the old 
people have led 
for years before 
their feebleness 
compels them to 
seek aid, which 
in itself brings 
human inter- 
course. 

We are begin- 
ning to realize 
that there is a 
certain danger to 
the individual 
who ventures to 
live in a city if 
he fails to estab- 
lish some sort of 
genuine rela- 
tionship with the 
people who so 
closely surround 


dreary years had 
been the wed- 
ding feast of her 
son Mike, a feast 
which had be- 
come transformed through long meditation 
into the nectar and ambrosia of the very gods. 
As a farewell fling before she went “in” again, 
we dined together upon chicken pie, but it 
did not taste like that of Mike's wedding, and 
she was disappointed, after all. 

Even death itself sometimes fails to bring the 
dignity and serenity which one would fain asso- 
ciate with old age. I recall the dying hour of one 
old Scotch woman whose long struggle to ** keep 
respectable? had so embittered her that her 
last words were gibes and taunts for those who 
were trying to minister to her. ''So you came 
in yourself this morning, did you? You only 
sent things yesterday. I guess you knew when 
the doctor was coming. Don't try to warm my 
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him. We are all 
more or less fa- 
miliar with the 
results of isola- 
tion in rural districts. The Bronté sisters have 
portrayed the hideous immorality and savagery 
of the remote dwellers on the bleak moorlands of 
northern England, Miss Wilkins has written 
of the over-developed will of the solitary New 
Englander, but the tales still wait to be written 
concerning the isolated city dweller. In addi- 
tion to the lonely young man recently come to 
town, and the country family who have not yet 
made their connection, are many other people 
who, because of temperament, or from an esti- 
mate of themselves which will not permit them 
to make friends with the ‘‘ people around here," 
or who because they are victims of a combina- 
tion of circumstances, live a life as lonely and 
untouched by the city about them as if they 
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MISS JANE ADDAMS DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF HULL-HOUSE 


were in remote country districts. The very 
fact that it requires an effort to preserve an 
isolation from the tenement house life which 
flows all about them makes the character stiffer 
and harsher than mere country isolation could 
do. As I write, many instances come to my 
mind. Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of the first is the little faded, ladylike hair 
dresser who came and went to her work for 
twenty years, carefully concealing her dwelling 
place from ‘‘other people in the shop," moving 
whenever they seemed too curious about it 
and priding herself that no neighbor had 
ever ‘‘stepped inside her door." Unremitting 
asthma brought her low at last, and she craved 
friendly offices, but to the end boasted of the 
isolation she had maintained. 

Another is a woman who made a long effort 


to conceal the poverty resulting from her hus- 
band's inveterate gambling and to secure for 
her children the educational advantages to 
which her family had always been accustomed. 
Her five children. are now all university 
graduates, and even they do not realize 
how hard and solitary was her early mar- 
ried life. She, however, has come to regret 
the isolation in which her children were 
reared, and believes that more companion- 
ship in childhood would have made it easier 
for them later to make friends among their 
fellow students. 


The Miracle «f. Affection 


As neglected old age and the loneliness born 
of pride fills one with strange retlections, so 
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COMING 


there are other experiences which also give 
one food for thought. Hull-House from its 
earliest years sustained a day nursery, first in 
a little cottage on a side street and then in one 
of our own buildings called the Children's 
House. This day nursery brought us into 
natural relations with the poorest women of 
the neighborhood, many of whom were bearing 
the burden of dissolute and incompetent hus- 
bands in addition to the support of their chil- 
dren. Some of them presented an impressive 
manifestation of that affection which outlives 
abuse, neglect and crime; affection which cannot 
be plucked from the heart where it has lived, 
although remaining only to torture and torment. 


HOME FROM THE HULL-HOUSE NURSERY 


I recall a woman who had supported her 
three children for five years, during which time 
her dissolute husband constantly demanded 
money for drink and kept her perpetually wor- 
ried and intimidated. One Saturday, before 
the “blessed Easter,” he came back from a long 
debauch, ragged and filthy, but in a state of 
lachrymose repentance. The poor wife re- 
ceived him as a returned prodigal, believed that 
his remorse would prove lasting, and felt sure 
that if she and the children went to church with 
him on Easter Sunday, and he could be induced 
to take the pledge before the priest, all their 
troubles would be ended. After hours of 
vigorous effort and the expenditure of all her 
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A GARBAGE GLEANER IN HULL-HOUSE ALLEY 


savings, he finally sat on the front doorstep the 
morning of Easter Sunday, bathed, shaved and 
arrayed in a fine new suit of clothes. She left 
him sitting there in the reluctant spring sun- 
shine while she finished washing and dressing 
the children. When she finally opened the 
front door with the three shining children that 
they might all set forth together, the returned 
prodigal had disappeared and was not seen 
again until midnight, when he came back in a 
glorious state of intoxication from the proceeds 
of his pawned clothes and clad once more in the 
dingiest attire. She took him in without com- 
ment, only to begin again the wretched cycle. 
There were of course instances of the criminal 


husband as well as of the one who was merely 
vicious. I recall one woman who, during 
seven years, never missed a visiting day at the 
Penitentiary when she might see her husband. 
Her little children in the nursery proudly re- 
ported the messages from father with no notion 
that he was in disgrace, so absolutely did they 
reflect the gallant spirit of their mother. 


When the Mothers Support the Family 


While one was filled with admiration for 
these heroic women, something was also to be 
said for some of the husbands, for the sorry men 
who, for one reason or another, had failed in 
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the struggle of life. Sometimes this failure was 
purely economic, and the men were able to 
give to the children, whom they could not 
support, the care and guidance and even edu- 
cation which were of the highest value. Only 
a few months ago I met upon the street one of 
the early nursery mothers, who for six years had 
been living in another part of the town, and, in 
response to my query as to the welfare of her 
five children, she bitterly replied, ** All of them 
except Mary have been arrested at one time or 
another, thank you." In response to my sur- 
prise that her husband had lost control over 
them, she burst out: t That has been the whole 
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particular we are most stupid, to judge a man's 
worth so solely by his wage-earning capacity, 
or in holding fast to that wretched delusion 
that a woman can both support and nurture 
her children. 

One of the most piteous revelations of thé 
futility of the latter attempt came to me through 
the mother of ‘‘Goosie,” as the children for 
years called a little boy who, because he was 
brought to the nursery wrapped up in his 
mother's shawl, always had his hair filled with 
the down and small feathers from the feather 
brush factory where she worked. One March 
morning, Goosie's mother was hanging out the 
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trouble. I got tired taking care of him and 
didn't believe that his laziness was all due to 
his health, so I left him when I moved away 
from here; I said that I would support the 
children, but not him. From that minute the 
trouble with the four boys began. I never 
knew what they were doing and after every sort 
of scrape I finally put Jack and the twins into 
institutions where I pay for them. Joe has 
gone to work at last, but with a disgraceful 
record behind him. I tell you, I am not so 
sure that because a woman can make big 
money, as I've done, that she can be both father 
and mother to the children." 

As I walked on, I could but wonder in which 
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washing on a shed roof at six o'clock, doing it 
thus early before she left for the factory. Five- 
year-old Goosie was trotting at her heels, hand- 
ing her clothespins, when he was suddenly 
blown off the roof by the high wind into the 
alley below. His neck was broken by the fall 
and, as he lay piteous and limp on a pile of 
frozen refuse, his mother cheerily called to him 
to “climb up again," so confident do over- 
worked mothers become that their children 
cannot get hurt. After the funeral, as the poor 
mother sat in the nursery postponing the mo- 
ment when she must go back to her empty 
rooms, I asked her, in a futile effort to be of 
comfort, if there was anything more we could 
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do for her. The overworked, sorrow-stricken 
woman looked up and, with unwonted energy 
in her voice, replied, “If you could give me my 
wages for to-morrow, I would not go to work 
in thefactoryatall. I would like to stay athome 
all day and hold the baby. Goosie was always 
asking me to take him and I never had any 
time." "This statement revealed the condition 
of many nursery mothers who are obliged to 
forego the joys and solaces which are supposed 
to belong to even the most poverty-stricken. 
The long hours of factory labor necessary for 
earning the support of a child leave little time 
for caressing. 

With all of the efforts made by modern so- 
ciety to nurture and educate the young, how 
stupid it is to permit the mothers of young 
children to spend themselves in the coarser 
work of the world! It is curiously inconsis- 
tent with the emphasis which this generation 
has placed upon the prolongation of infancy 
that we constantly allow the waste of this 
most precious material. I cannot recall 
without indignation a recent experience. I 
was detained late one evening in an office 
building by a prolonged committee meeting 
of the Board of Education. As I came out 
at eleven o'clock I met in the corridor of 
the fourteenth floor a woman whom I knew, 
on her knees scrubbing the marble tiling. As 
she straightened up to greet me, she seemed so 
wet from her feet to her chin that I hastily 
inquired the cause. Her reply was that she 
left home at five o'clock every night and 
had no opportunity for six hours to nurse 
her baby. Her mother’s milk mingled with 
the very water with which she scrubbed the 
floors until she should return at midnight, 
heated and exhausted, to feed her scream- 
ing child with what remained within her 
breasts. 

These are only a few of the problems con- 
nected with the lives of the poorest people with 
whom the residents in a Settlement are con- 
stantly brought in contact. They gradually 
learn that as city regulation has often proved the 
shortest method to neighborhood improvement, 
so in the line of charity much time is profitably 
spent in working for the civil service method 
of appointment for employees in the county 
and state institutions, for the establishment of 
state colonies for the care of, epileptic and 
tuberculosis patients, and for a dozen other 
enterprises which occupy the borderland be- 
tween charitable effort and legislation. For it 
is this borderland which more and more seems 
to belong legitimately to the modern philan- 
thropist, who so quickly sees that private be- 
nificence is inadequate to deal with the vast 
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numbers of the city's disinherited. One also 
comes to realize that public authority alone 
deals with a certain aspect of life from which 
every individual or private organization shrinks. 
The one aspect of the municipality as an in- 
strument of corporate responsibility toward the 
weakest members of the community was unfor- 
gettably borne in upon me during the small- 
pox epidemic following the World's Fair. Mrs. 
Kelley, as State Factory Inspector, was much 
concerned in finding and ordering destroyed 
the clothing being finished in houses containing 
unreported cases of smallpox, and the deputy 
most successful in locating such cases lived at 
Hull-House during the epidemic, because he 
did not wish to expose his family. Miss 
Lathrop, as a member of the State Board of 
Charities, was constantly going back and forth 
to the crowded pest houses which had been 
hastily constructed on a stretch of prairie west 
of the city. As Hull-House was already so 
exposed, it seemed best for the special smallpox 
inspectors from the Board of Health to take 
their meals and to change their clothing there 
before they went to their respective homes. It 
was very impressive that all of these officials 
had accepted without question the obligation 
to carry on the dangerous and difficult under- 
takings for which private philanthropy is un- 
fitted. 

Those wards in the county hospital contain- 
ing the wrecks of vicious living are another ex- 
ample of an agency which we are often obliged 
to use, and which the public alone provides. 
I have heard a broken-hearted mother exclaim, 
when her erring daughter came home at last, 
too broken and diseased to be taken into the 
family she had disgraced, ** There is no place 
for her but the top floor in the county hospital. 
They will have to take her there," and this 
only after every possible expedient had been 
tried or suggested. Are we building up a com- 
monalty of compassion more comprehending 
than any individual or group of individuals 
within the bounds of the commonwealth ? 

During our second winter on Halsted Street 
one of the Hull-House residents received an 
appointment from the Cook County agent as a 
county visitor. She reported at the agency 
each morning, and all the cases within a radius 
of several blocks from Hull-House were given 
to her for investigation. This gave her a 
legitimate opportunity for knowing the poorest 
people in the neighborhood, and also for under- 
standing the county method of **outdoor relief.” 
'The commissioners were at first dubious of the 
value of such a visitor, and predicted that a 
woman would be a perfect ‘‘coal chute" for 
giving away county supplies, but they grad- 
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ually came to depend more and more upon 
her suggestion and advice. 

In 1893 this same resident, Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, was appointed by the governor as a 
member of the Illinois State Board of Charities. 
She served in this capacity for two consecutive 
terms and was later reappointed by the present 
governor to two terms more. Perhaps her 
most valuable contribution toward the en- 
largement and reorganization of the charita- 
ble institutions of the state came through her 
intimate knowledge of the experiences of the 
beneficiaries, and possibly it was only through 
long residence among the poor that she could 
have learned to view public institutions from 
the standpoint of the inmates rather than from 
that of the managers. 


The Working Child 


The residents of a Settlement have come to 
realize the need of industrial legislation from 
the same sort of untoward experience, and 
from their growing consciousness that indi- 
vidual effort is utterly impotent before the 
problems of unrequited labor. The first 
Christmas at Hull-House, when as yet none of 
us had had personal experience with child labor, 
a number of little girls refused the candy which 
was offered them as part of the Christmas good 
cheer, saying simply that they ‘‘worked in a 
candy factory and could not bear the sight of 
it" During the Christmas rush they had 
worked from seven in the morning until nine 
at night, and they were exhausted as well as 
satiated. Thus the consciousness of stern 
economic conditions made itself felt, even in 
moments when it was least welcomed. 

I remember three boys in succession who 
were injured at one machine in a neighboring 
factory for the lack of a guard which would 
have cost but a few dollars. We were totally 
impotent to insist that the machine should be 
properly guarded, or that little boys should not 
be employed, for there was no law in the state 
relating to either situation. When the injury of 
one of these boys resulted in his death, we felt 
quite sure that the owners of the factory would 
share our horror and remorse, and that they 
would do everything possible to prevent the 
recurrence of such a tragedy. To our surprise 
they did nothing whatever, and I made my first 
acquaintance then with those pathetic docu- 
ments signed by the parents of working chil- 
dren, that. they will make no claim for damages 
resulting from ‘‘ carelessness.” 

There was, of course, a constant tendency 
to employ children in sweat-shop work, since 
much of the home finishing could easily be 
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done by them. I remember a little girl of four 
who pulled out basting threads hour after hour, 
sitting on a stool at the feet of her Bohemian 
mother, a little bunch of human misery. 

During those early years we also knew a 
number of young girls who were constantly be- 
ing exhausted by night work, for whatever may 
be said in defense of night work for men, few 
women are able to endure it. A man who 
works by night sleeps regularly by day, but a 
woman finds it impossible to put aside the 
household duties which crowd upon her, and a 
conscientious girl finds it hard to sleep with her 
mother washing and scrubbing within a few 
feet of her bed. One of the most painful im- 
pressions of those first years is that of pale, 
listless girls who worked regularly in a huge 
factory of the vicinity which was then run- 
ning full night-time. These girls also en- 
countered a special danger in the early morning 
hours as they returned from work, debilitated 
and exhausted, and only too easily convinced 
that a drink and a little dancing at the end of 
the balls in the saloon dance halls was what 
they needed to brace them. 

One of the girls whom we then knew, whose 
name Chloe seemed to fit her delicate charm, 
had thus been decoyed into a saloon. She 
craved a drink to dispel her lassitude before her 
tired feet should carry her the long walk home, 
but the soft drink was followed by an alcoholic 
one containing “knockout drops” and she 
awoke ina disreputable rooming house too fright- 
ened and disgraced to return to her mother. 

We were confronted by that old conundrum 
of the interdependence of matter and spirit, for 
the conviction was forced upon us that long 
and exhausting hours of work are almost sure 
to be followed by lurid and exciting pleasures, 
that the moral life is curiously wrapped up with 
physical stamina, and that the power to over- 
come temptation reaches its limit almost auto- 
matically with that of physical resistance. 


Passing the First Factory Laws 


The first legislation designed to control the 
aggression of the captains of industry who are 
at once the product and the masters of our 
times could not take place without stress and 
resistance, marked by dramatic episodes and 
revolts, and the odium of the earliest attempts 
to modify the activities of the manufacturers 
in the interest of the health of their employees, 
and of the welfare of the state, became as- 
sociated with Hull-House, both in its inception 
and in its administration. 

Both associations came about quite naturally. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, an early resident of Hull- 
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House, was engaged by the Illinois State Bu- 
reau of Labor to investigate the sweating sys- 
tem in Chicago, a subject which she herself had 
suggested to the Bureau as one upon which no 
statistical information was available. The re- 
port brought a special commission from the 
legislature to look into the matter, and the 
recommendations of this committee resulted in 
the passage of the first factory law for Illinois, 
which dealt largely with the sanitary conditions 
of the sweat-shops and the regulation of the 
age at which a child might be permitted to 
work, and contained a clause limiting the hours 
of women in factories and workshops to eight 
a day. The measure received much less op- 
position in the legislature than was anticipated, 
although, of course, many forces combined to 
secure its passage, notably the trades unions 
throughout the state. When it became a law 
Mrs. Kelley was appointed the first factory 
inspector, with a deputy and ten inspectors to 
enforce it. She and her deputy continued to 
live at Hull-House, and her office was located 
only across the street. Although through this 
first factory act Illinois was but coming into 
line with the nations of the modern industrial 
world, each one of which ''has long been 
obliged to protect the child, the young person 
and the woman from their own weakness and 
necessity, if only to preserve the workers by 
which it lives," the entire experience of this 
first industrial legislation of Illinois left on my 
mind a distrust of all legislation which was not 
preceded by full discussion and understand- 
ing. A premature measure may be carried 
through a legislature by perfectly legitimate 
means and still fail to possess validity and a 
sense of maturity. On the other hand, the 
administration of an advanced law acts as a 
referendum. ‘The people have an opportunity 
for two years to see the effects of its operation. 
If they choose to reopen the matter at the next 
General Assembly, it can be discussed with ex- 
perience and conviction. Founded upon some 
such compunction, the sense that the passage of 
the Child Labor Law would in many cases 
work hardship was never absent from my mind 
during the earliest years of its operation. I 
addressed as many mothers’ meetings and 
clubs among working women as I could, in 
order to make clear the object of the law and 
the ultimate benefit to themselves, as well as to 
their children. I am happy to remember that 
I never met with lack of understanding among 
the women themselves, although many prosper- 
ous people contended that poor widows would 
suffer severely as a result of the law. One 
hard-working mother would say, 'Why, of 
course, that is what I am working for, to give 
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the children a chance. I want them to have 
more education than 1 had,” or another, ** That 
is why we came to America, and I don't want 
to spoil his start, even though his father is 
dead," or, “It’s different in America. A boy 
gets left if he isn't educated." There was 
always a willingness, even among the poorest 
widows, to keep on with the hard night scrub- 
bing or the long days of washing for the chil- 
dren's sake. 

The bitterest opposition to the law came 
from the large glass manufacturers, who were 
so accustomed to use the labor of children that 
they were convinced that business could not go 
on without it. Fifteen years ago Chicago ex- 
hibited many characteristics of the pioneer 
town in which untrammeled energy and an 
“early start” were still the most highly prized 
generators of success. 


Trades Unions and Sewing Trades 


During the long study of the sweating sys- 
tem which preceded the passage of the first 
law designed to control it, followed by many 
years of residence in a neighborhood in which 
unskilled women of various nationalities find 
their first work in “home finishing," my mem- 
ory points to the conclusion that the victims 
of the pauper-producing wages in the seasonal 
and irregulated sewing trades have been best 
helped through the use of the label when unions 
of specialized workers in the trade are strong 
enough to insist that the manufacturers shall 
“give out work” only to those holding union 
cards. It was certainly impressive when the 
garment makers themselves in this way finally 
succeeded in organizing six hundred of the 
Italian women in our immediate vicinity who 
had finished garments at home for the most 
wretched and precarious wages. To be sure, 
the most ignorant women only knew that ‘‘you 
couldn’t get clothes to sew” from the places 
where they paid the best unless you “һаа a 
card,” but through the veins of most of them 
there pulsed the quickened blood of a new 
fellowship, a sense of comfort and aid which 
had been held out to them by their fellow 
workers. 

As I review these very first impressions of 
the workers in an unskilled industry, living in 
a depressed quarter of the city, I realize how 
easy it was for us to see exceptional cases of 
hardship as typical of the average lot. Never- 
theless, a sentence I read many years ago in 
Tolstoy’s ** What to Do,” in spite of modern 
labor legislation and ameliorating philanthropy, 
might still be applied to every American city: 

* Wherever we may live, if we draw a circle 
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around us of a hundred thousand or a thousand 
or even of ten miles’ circumference, and look 
at the lives of those men and women who are 
inside our circle, we shall find half-starved 
children, old people, pregnant women, sick and 
weak persons, working beyond their strength, 
who have neither food nor rest enough to sup- 
port them, and who, for this reason, die before 
their time; we shall see others, full-grown, who 
are injured and even killed by dangerous and 
hurtful tasks." 

The entire experience in a Settlement has 
made nothing more obvious than that justice 
in industrial relationship will have to be estab- 
lished with the same care and patience which 
has been necessary for centuries in order to 
approximate it in men's civic relationships. As 
the sense of the perplexity and difficulty in at- 
taining public morality grows, the conviction 
deepens that it will not be stable until it has 
received the sanction of those upon whom it 
‘presses hardest. Upon the “‘inner consent” of 
the humblest man “the mystery of justice,” as 
Maeterlinck tells us, must ultimately depend. 

That a Settlement is drawn into the labor 
issues of its city can seem remote to its pur- 
pose only to those who fail to realize that, so far 
as the present industrial system thwarts our 
ethical demands, not only for social righteous- 
ness but for social order, a Settlement is com- 
mitted to an effort to understand and, as far 
as possible, to alleviate it. That in this effort 
it should be drawn into fellowship with trades 
unions is most obvious. This identity of aim 
apparently commits the Settlement in the pub- 
lic mind to all the faiths and works of actual 
trades unions. Fellowship has so long im- 
plied similarity of creed that the fact that the 
Settlement often differs widely from the policy 
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pursued by trades unionists, and clearly ex- 
presses that difference, does not in the least 
change public opinion in regard to its identi- 
fication. This is especially true in periods of 
industrial disturbance, although it is exactly 
at such moments that the trades unionists 
themselves are apt to look askance at Settle- 
ments. The reaction of strikes upon the Chi- 
cago Settlements affords an interesting study 
in social psychology, for, identified or not 
with a particular strike when “labor” is in 
disgrace, the Settlements always share the op- 
probrium. 

There is, however, a certain comfort in the 
assumption I often encountered, that, wherever 
one’s judgment might place the justice of a 
given situation, it is understood that one’s 
sympathy is not alienated by wrongdoing, and 
that through this sympathy one is still subject 
to vicarious suffering. I recall an incident dur- 
ing a turbulent Chicago strike which brought 
me much comfort. On the morning of a lunch- 
eon to which I had accepted an invitation, 
the waitress, whom I did not know, said 
to my prospective hostess that she was sure 
I could not come. Upon being asked for her 
reason she replied that she had seen in the 
morning paper that the strikers had killed a 
‘“scab,” and she was sure that I would feel 
quite too badly about such a thing to be able 
to keep a social engagement. In spite of the 
confused issues she evidently realized my 
chagrin over the violence in a strike quite as 
definitely as if she had been told about it. 

Perhaps that sort of suffering and the at- 
tempt to interpret opposing forces to each other 
will long remain a function of the Settlement, 
unsatisfactory and difficult as the róle often 
becomes. 


In the next issue of this magazine, Miss Addams will write about The Resources oj the Immigrant. 
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SYNOPSIS: Simon de Gex, M. P., has been advised by his physicians that certain internal physical symp- 
toms indicate that he has but a few months to live. He therefore decides to spend what time is left him 
in practising eunmoiriety (the attainment of happiness through altruism). Не first feels it his duty, however, 
to release Eleanor Faversham, the girl to whom he has been engaged. He then begins his program of "doing 
good” by offering his secretary, Dale Kynnersley, his seat in Parliament, as an inducement to return to Maisie 
Ellerton, the girl he has forsaken, and to give up Lola Brandt, a lady well known as the owner and exhibitor 
of a performing horse. Simon also persuades Lola to return to her husband, Captain Vauvenarde, who has 
previously deserted her. Professor Anastasius Papadopoulos, a dwarf, and a trainer of cats, and also the 
devoted friend of Lola, volunteers to find Captain Vauvenarde, and Simon also undertakes the quest. To- 
gether they discover Vauvenarde in Algiers, conducting a gambling house. Lola arrives from London and 
in the course of an attempted reconciliation Vauvenarde is murdered by the dwarf, who suddenly goes insane. 
At this juncture, the time allotted to him by his physicians having expired, Simon is about to die. Lola, how- 
ever, has fallen in love with him, and she and a local doctor refuse to accept the verdict of the London physi- 
cians. A successful operation is performed and his life is saved. Simon, however, now finds himself reduced 
almost to penury, as he has given away nearly his entire fortune in following his program of exmoiriety. He 
xeturns to London and attempts to earn a livelihood by writing political articles. Matters are complicated 
by his discovery that he returns Lola's love; he cannot ask her to marry him on account of his reduced cir- 
cumstances. Rex Campion is a philanthropist who has founded a charity institution called Barbara's Building. 
Simon has become interested in him and his work. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HE Lord will ind a way out of the 
dilemma," said I confidently to my- 
self, as I neared Cadogan Gardens 
two days after the revelatory drive. 

“Lola is in love with me and I am in love with 
Lola, and there is nothing to keep us apart but 
my pride over a matter of a few ha’pence.” I 
felt peculiarly jaunty. I had just posted to 
Finch the last of the articles I had agreed to 
write for his reactionary review, and only a 
couple of articles for another journal remained 
to be written in order to complete my literary 
engagements. Soon I should be out of the 
House of Bondage in which I had been a 
slave, at first willingly and now rebelliously, 
from my cradle. The great wide world with 
its infinite opportunities for development re- 
ceived my liberated spirit. I had broken the 


shackles of caste. I had thrown off the per- 
fumed garments of epicureanism, the vesture 
of my servitude. My emotions, once stifled 
in the enervating atmosphere, now awoke 
fresh and strong in the free air. I was ele- 
mental—the man wanting the woman; and I 
was happy because I knew I was going to get 
her. Such must be the state of being of a 
dragon-fly on a sunny day. And—shall I 
confess it?—I had obeyed the dragon-fly's in- 
stinct and attired myself in the most resplen- 
dent raiment in my wardrobe. My morning 
coat was still irreproachable, my patent leather 
boots still gleamed, and having had some 
business in Piccadilly I had stepped into my 
hatter's and had my silk hat newly ironed. 
I positively strutted along the pavement. 
For two days I had not seen her or heard 
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from her or written to her. I had scrupulously 
respected her wishes, foolish though they were. 
Now I was on my way to convince her that my 
love was not a moment’s surge of the blood 
on a spring afternoon. I would take her into 
my arms at once, after the way of men, and 
she, after the way of women, would yield 
adorably. I had no doubt of it. I tasted in 
anticipation the bliss of that first embrace, as 
if I had never kissed a woman in my life. 
And, indeed, what woman had I kissed with 
the passion that now ran through my veins? 
In that embrace all the ghosts of the past 
women would be laid forever, and a big and 
lusty future would make glorious beginning. 
“By heaven!” I cried, almost articulately, 
“with the splendor of the world at my com- 
mand, why should I not write plays, novels, 
poems, rhapsodies, so as to tell the blind, 
groping, loveless people what it is like?” 

“Take me up to Madame Brandt,” said I 
to the lift-porter. 

“Madame Brandt is not in town, sir,” said 
the man. 

I looked at him open-mouthed. 
town!” 

“I think she has gone abroad, sir. She left 
with a lot of luggage yesterday and her maid, 
and now the flat is shut up.” 

“Where has she gone to?” 

“I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“Her letters? Has she left no ihes to 
which they are to be forwarded ?” 

“Not with me, sir.” 

“Did she say when she was coming back ?” 

“No, sir. But she dismissed her cook, with 
a month’s wages, so it seems as though she 
was gone for a good spell.” 

“What time yesterday did she leave?” 

“After lunch. The cabman was to drive 
her to Victoria—London, Chatham & Dover 
Railway." 

“That looks like the 2.20 to Paris," said I. 

But the lift-porter knew nothing of this. He 
had given me all the information in his power. 
I thanked him and went out into the sunshine 
a blinking, dazed, bewildered and piteously 
crushed man. 

She had gone, without drum or trumpet, 
maid and baggage and all, having dismissed 
her cook and shut up the flat. It was in- 
credible. I wandered aimlessly about Chelsea, 
trying to make up my mind what to do. 
Should I go to Paris and bring her back by 
main force? But how did I know that she 
had gone to Paris? And if she were there, how 
could I discover her address? Suddenly an 
idea struck me. She would not have left 
Quast and the cattery, in the same uncere- 
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monious fashion, to get on as best they might. 
She would have given Quast money and direc- 
tions. At any rate, he would know more than 
the lift-porter of the mansions. I decided to 
go to him forthwith. 

By means of trains and omnibuses I arrived 
at the house in the little street off Rosebery 
Avenue, Clerkenwell, where the maker of 
gymnastic appliances had his being. I knocked 
at the door. A grubby man appeared. Iin- 
quired for Quast. 

Quast had left that morning in a van, 
taking his cages of cats with him. He had 
gone abroad and was never coming back 
again, not if he knew it, said the grubby man. 
The cats were poison and Quast was a low- - 
down foreigner, and it would cost him a year’s 
rent to put the place in order again. Where- 
upon he slammed the door in my face and left 
me disconsolate on the doorstep. 

The only other person with whom I knew 
Lola to be on friendly terms was Sir Joshua 
Oldfield. I entered the first Public Telephone 
Office I came to and rang him up. He had 
not seen Lola for a week, and had heard 
nothing from her relating to her sudden de- 
parture. I went sadly home to my birdcage 
in Victoria Street, feeling that now, at last, 
the abomination of desolation had overspread 
my life. 

Why had she gone? What was the meaning 
of it? Why not a line of explanation? And 
the simultaneous disappearance of Quast and 
the cats—what did that betoken? Had she 
been summoned, for any reason, to the Maison 
de Santé, where Anastasius Papadopoulos was 
incarcerated? If so, why this secrecy? Why 
should Lola, of all people, side with Destiny 
and make a greater Tom Fool of me than ever? 
This could be no other than the final jest. 

I was in the midst of my misery when the 
bell of my tiny flat rang. І opened the door 
and found my sister Agatha smiling on the 
threshold. 

* Hallo," said I, gazing at her stupidly. 

** You're not effusive in your welcome, my 
dear Simon,” she remarked. “Моп” you ask 
me to come in?” 

“By all means," said І. “ Соте in.” 

She entered and looked round my little 
sitting-room. ‘What a pill-box in the sky! 
I had no idea it was as tiny as this. I think I 
shall call you Saint Simon Stylites.” 

I was in no mood for Agatha. I bowed 
ironically and inquired to what I owed the 
honor of the visit. 

“T want you to do me a favor—a great 
favor. I’m dying to see the new dances at the 
Palace Theatre. They say they dance on 
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everything except their feet. I’ve got a box. 
Tom promised to take me. Now he finds he 
can't. I've telephoned all over the place for 
something uncompromising in or out of 
trousers to accompany me and I can’t get hold 
of anybody. So I’ve come to you.” 

“I'm vastly flattered,” said I. 

She dismissed my sarcasm with birdlike 
impatience. 

“Don’t be silly. If I had thought you would 
like it, I should have come to you first. I 
didn’t want to bore you. But I did think you 
would pull me out of a hole." 

* What's the hole?? I asked. 

“Tve paid for a box and I can't go by my- 
self. How can I? Do take me, there's a 
dear.” 

* I'm afraid I’m too dull for haunts of merri- 
ment,” said I. 

She regarded me reproachfully. 

“It isn't often I ask you to put yourself out 
for me. "The last time was when I asked you 
to be baby's godíather. And a pretty god- 
father you've been. I bet you anything you 
don't remember the name." 

“T do,” said I. 

“What’s it, then?" . 

*[t's—it's—" I snapped my fingers. The 
brat's name had, for the moment, gone out of 
my distracted head. She broke into a laugh 
and ran her arm through mine. 

“ Dorcas.” 

“Yes, of course—Dorcas—I was going to 
say so.” 

“Then you were going to say wrong, for it’s 
Dorothy. Now you must come—for the sake 
of penance.” 

“ГИ do anything you please," I cried in 
desperation, “so long as you'll not talk to me 
of my own affairs and will let me sit as glum as 
ever I choose.” 

Then for the first time she manifested some 
interest in my mood. She put her head to 
one side and scanned my face narrowly. 

“What’s the matter, Simon?” 

“Ive absorbed too much life the last few 
days," said І, “апа now I've got indigestion.” 

“I’m sorry, dear old boy, whatever it is,” 
she said affectionately. ‘‘Come round and 
dine at 7.30 and I promise not to worry you.” 

What could I do? I accepted. The alter- 
native to procuring Agatha an evening’s amuse- 
ment was pacing up and down my birdcage 
and beating my wings (figuratively) and per- 
haps my head (literally) against the bars. 

“It’s awfully sweet of you," said Agatha. 
* Now I'll rush home and dress." 

I accompanied her down the lift to the front 
door and attended her to her carriage. 
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“ГИ do you a good turn some day, dear," 
she said, as she drove off. - 

I rather flatter myself that Agatha had no 
reason to complain of my dullness at dinner. 
Iadopted the worldly device of dissimulating 
the furnace of my affliction beneath a smiling 
exterior. She, therefore, found me an en- 
tertaining guest and drove to the Palace 
Theatre in high good humor. 

There, however, I could resign mv róle of 
entertainer in favor of the professionals on the 
stage. Isat back in my corner of the box and 
gave myself up to my harassing concerns. 
Young ladies warbled, comic acrobats squirted 
syphons at each other and kicked each other 
in the stomach, jugglers threw plates and 
brass balls with dizzying skill, the famous 
dancers gyrated pyrotechnically, the house 
applauded with delight, Agatha laughed and 
chuckled and clapped her hands, and I re- 
mained silent, unnoticed and unnoticing, in my 
reflective corner, longing for the foolery to end. 
Where was Lola? Why had she forsaken me? 
What remedy in the fiend's name was there for 
this heart torture within me? The most excru- 
ciating agonies of the little pain inside were 
child's play to this. 

During à momentary interval there came a 
knock at the box door. I said ‘Come in." 
The door opened and there to my utter amaze- 
ment stood Dale Kynnersley— Dale, sleek, 
alert, smiling, attired in the very latest nicety 
of evening dress affected by contemporary 
youth—Dale such as I knew and loved but 
six months ago. 

He came forward to Agatha, who was little 
less astounded than myself. 

“How d'ye do, Lady Durrell. I’m in the 
stalls with Harry Essendale. I tried to catch 
your eye but couldn't. So I thought I'd come 
up.” He turned to me with frank outstretched 
hand. “How do, Simon." 

I grasped his hand and murmured some- 
thing unintelligible. The thing was so extraor- 
dinary, so unexpected, that my wits went 
wandering. Dale carried off the situation 
lightly. It was he who was the man of the 
world, and I the unresourceful stumbler. 

“He’s looking ripping, isn’t he, Lady 
Durrell? I met old Oldfield the other day, 
and he was raving about your case. Thing 
has never been done before. Says they're 
going mad over your chap in Paris—they’ve 
given him medals and wreaths and decorations 
till he goes about like a prize bull at a show. 
By Jove, it’s good to see you again!” 

“You might have taken an earlier oppor- 
tunity,” Agatha remarked with some acidity. 

“So I might,” retorted Dale blandly, “but 
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when a man’s a born ass it takes him some time 
to cultivate sense. I’ve been wanting to see 
you for a long time, Simon—and to-night I 
just couldn’t resist it. You don’t want to 
kick me out?” 

“Heaven forbid,” said I, somewhat brokenly. 
“It was generous of you to come up.” 

He colored. "Rot," said he, in his breezy 
way. “Hallo! Thecurtain’s going up. What's 
the next item? Oh, those fool dogs——” 

"[ adore performing dogs," said Agatha, 
looking towards the stage. 

He turned to me. “Do you?" 

The last thing on earth I desired to behold 
at that moment was a performing animal. I 
said something to that effect. 

“Then come out into the corridor," urged 
Dale. “I’ve something to say to you.” 

“Certainly,” said I, and followed him out 
of the box. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets and 
looked at me with the defiant and you-be- 
damned air of the young Briton who was about 
to commit a gracious action. I knew what he 
was going to say. I could tell by his manner. 
I dreaded it and yet I loved him for it. 

* Why say anything, my dear boy ?" I asked. 
* You want to be friends with me again and 
God knows I want to be friends again with you. 
Why talk 2” 

“Гуе got to get it off my chest,” said he, in 
his familiar vernacular. ‘I want to tell you 
that I've been every end of a silly ass and I 
want you to forgive me." 

I vow I have never felt so miserably guilty 
toward any human being as I did at that 
moment. I have never felt such a smug-faced 
hypocrite. It was a humiliating position. I 
had inflicted on him a most grievous wrong 
and here he was pleading for forgiveness. I 
could not pronounce the words of pardon. 
He misinterpreted my silence. 

“T know I’ve behaved rottenly to you, since 
you’ve been back, but the first step’s always 
so difficult. You mustn’t bear а grudge 
against me.” 

“My dear boy,” I cried, my hand on his 
shoulder, touched to the heart by his simple 
generosity, “don’t let us talk of grudges and 
forgiveness. All I what to know is whether 
you’re contented 2 

“Contented 2” he cried. “I should just think 
I am! I'm the happiest ass that doesn't eat 
thistles." 

" Explain yourself, my dear Dale," said I, 
relapsing into my old manner. 

“I'm going to marry Maisie Ellerton." 

I took him by the arm and dragged him in- 
side the box. 
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* Agatha," said I, "leave those confounded 
dogs for a moment and attend to serious mat- 
ters. This young man has not come up to see 
either of us, but to obtain our congratulations. 
He's going to marry Maisie Ellerton.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said Agatha, intensely 
interested. 

A load of responsibility rolled off my shoul- 
ders like Christian's pack. I looked at the 
dogs with the interest of a Sheffield puddler 
at a Cup tie, and clapped my hands. 

An hour or so later, after we had seen Agatha 
home and Dale had incidentally chucked Lord 
Essendale (the phrase is his own), we were 
sitting over whisky and soda and cigars in my 
Victoria Street flat. The ingenuousness of 
youth had insisted on this prolongation of our 
meeting. He had a thousand things to tell me. 
They chiefly consisted in a reiteration of the 
statement that he had been a rampant and un- 
imagined silly ass and that Maisie, who knew 
the whole lunatic story, was a brick, and a 
million times too good for him. When he 
entered my humble lodging he looked round in 
a bewildered manner. 

“Why on earth are you living in this mouse- 
trap?” 

“Agatha calls it a pill-box. I call it a bird- 
cage. I live here, my dear boy, because it is 
the utmost I can afford.” 

"Rot," said he. “Гуе been your private 
secretary and know what your income is.” 

I sighed heavily. “I shall have to get a 
leaflet printed setting out the causes that led 
to my change of fortune. Then I can hand it 
to such of my friends as manifest surprise.” 

Indeed I had grown so used to the story of 
my lamentable pursuit of the “ eumoirous" that 
I rattled it off mechanically after the manner 
of the sturdy beggar telling his mendacious tale 
of undeserved misfortune. To Dale, however, 
it was fresh. He listened to it open-eved. 
When I had concluded, he brought his hand 
down on the arm of his chair. 

“By Jove, you're splendid! 
you were. just splendid!" 

He gulped down a half tumbler of whisky 
and soda to hide his feelings. 

* And you've been doing all this while I've 
been making a howling ass of myself! Look 
here, Simon. You were right all along the 
line—from the very first when you tackled me 
about Lola. Do you remember ?” 

“Why refer to it?” I asked. 

“I must," he burst in quickly. “I’ve been 
longing to put myself square with you. By the 
way, where is Lola ?" 

“T don't know,” said I, with grim truthful- 
ness. 


I always said 
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“Don’t know? Has she vanished?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“That’s the end of it, I suppose. Poor 
Lola! She was an awfully good sort, you 
know," said Dale, “апа I won't deny I was 
hit. That's when I came such a cropper. 
But I realize now how right you were. I was 
just caught by the senses, nothing else—and 
when she wrote to say that it was all off be- 
tween us my vanity suffered—suffered dam- 
nably, old chap. I lost the election through it. 
Didn't attend to business. That brought me 
to my senses. Then Essendale took me away 
yachting and I had a quiet time to think; and 
after that I somehow took to seeing more of 
Maisie. You know how things happen. And 
I'm jolly grateful to you, old chap. You've 
saved me from God knows what complications. 
After all, good sort as Lola is, it's rot for a man 
to go outside his own class, isn't it?” 

“It depends upon the man—and also the 
woman," said I, beginning to derive peculiar 
torture from the conversation. 

Dale shook his wise head. ‘It never comes 
off," said he. After a pause he laughed aloud. 
“Don’t you remember the lecture you gave me? 
My word, you did talk! You produced a 
string of ghastly instances where the experi- 
ment had failed. Let me see—who was there? 
Patch, Merriden, Bullen— На! ha! No, 
I'm well out of it, old chap—thanks to you.” 

“Tf any good has come out of this sorry 
business,” said I gravely, “I’m only too grate- 
ful to Providence." 

He caught the seriousness of my tone. 

“I didn't want to touch on that side of it,” 
he said awkwardly. “I know what an infernal 
time you had. It must have been Gehenna. 
I realize now that it was on my account—and 
so І сап never do enough to show my gratitude.” 

He finished his glass of whisky and walked 
about the tiny room. 

* What has always licked те,” he said, at 
length, “is why she never told me she was 
married. It’s so curious, for she was as 
straight as they make ’em. It’s devilish odd.” 

“Yes,” I assented wearily, for every word 
of this talk was a new pain. “Devilish odd.” 

“T suppose it's a question of class again." 

* Or sex," said I. 

“What has sex to do with being straight 2” 

“Everything,” said I. 

“Rot,” said Dale. 

I sighed. “I wish your dialectical vocabu- 
lary were not so limited.” 

He laughed and clapped me on the shoulder. 

“Still the same old Simon. It does my 
heart good to hear you. May I have another 
whisky ?” 
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I took advantage of this break to change the 
conversation. He had told me nothing of his 
own affairs save that he was engaged to Maisie 
Ellerton. 

“Heavens!” cried he. ‘‘Isn’t that enough ?” 

“An engagement isn’t an occupation.” 

“Іп” it, by Jove?” He laughed boyishly. 
“I manage, however, to squeeze in a bit of 
work now and then. The mater has always 
got plenty on hand for me—and I do things 
for Raggles. He has been awfully decent to 
me. The first time I met him or any of the 
chiefs after the election I was in a blue funk. 
But no one seemed to blame me—they all said 
they were sorry—and now Raggles is looking 
out for a constituency for me to nurse for the 
next General Election. Then things will hum, 
I promise you!” 

He waved his cigar with the air of a young 
paladin about to conquer the world. In spite 
of my own depression I could not help smiling 
with gladness at the sight of him. With his 
extravagantly cut waistcoat, his elaborately 
exquisite white tic, his perfectly fitting dress 
clothes, with his supple ease of body, his 
charming manner, the preposterous fellow 
made as gallant a show as any ruflling blade 
in powder and red-heeled shoes. He had 
acquired, too, an extra touch of manhood since 
I had seen him last. 1 felt proud of him, con- 
scious that to the making of him I had to some 
small degree contributed. 

“You must come out and lunch with Maisie 
and me, one day this weck," said he. ‘She 
would love to see you.” 

“Wait till vou're married,” said I, “and 
then we'll consider it. At present Maisie is 
under the social dominion of her parents.” 

" Well—what of it?” 

“Just that,” said I. 

Then the truth dawned on him. He grew 
excited and said it was damnable. He wasn't 
going to stand by and see people believe a lot 
of scandalous lies about me. Не had no idea 
people had given me the cold shoulder. He 
would jolly well (such were his words) take a 
something (I forget the adjective) megaphone 
and trumpet about society what a splendid 
fellow I was. 

“ГИ tell everybody the whole silly ass story 
about myself from beginning to end," he de- 
clared. : 

I checked him. “You're very generous, 
my dear bov," said I, *but vou'll do me a 
favor by letting folks believe what they like.” 
And then I explained, as delicately as I could, 
how his sudden championship could be of 
little advantage to me and might do him con- 
siderable harm. 
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In his impetuous manner, he cut short my 
carefully expressed argument. 

"Rubbish! Heaps of people, I know, are 
already convinced that I was keeping Lola 

' Brandt and that you took her from me in the 
ordinary vulgar way——" 

"Yes, yes" I interrupted, shrinking. 
""That's why I order you, in God's name, to 
leave the whole thing alone." 

“But, confound it, man," he said, "I've 
come out of it all right; why shouldn't you? 
Even supposing Lola was a loose woman——”’ 

I threw up my hand. “Stop!” 

He looked disconcerted for a moment. 

*We know she isn't—but for the sake of 
argument——” 

“Don’t argue," said I. “Let us drop it.” 

“But, hang it all," he shouted in desperation, 
“can’t I do something? Can’t I go and kick 
somebody ?” 

I lost my self-control. I rose and put both 
my hands on his shoulders and looked him in 
the eyes. 

“You can kick anybody you please whom 
you hear breathe a word against the honor and 
purity of Madame Lola Brandt.” 

Then I walked away, knowing I had be- 
trayed myself, and tried to light a cigar with 
fingers that shook a little. There was a pause. 
Dale stood with his back to the fireplace, one 
foot on the fender. The cigar took some light- 
ing. The pause grew irksome. 

“ My regard for Madame Brandt,” said I, at 
last, *is such that I don't wish to discuss her 
with anyone." 

I looked at Dale and met his keen eyes fixed 
on me. The faintest shadow of a smile played 
about his mouth. 

“Very well," said he drily, “we won't dis- 
cuss her. But all the same, my dear Simon, 
I can't help being interested in her; and as 
you're obviously the same, it seems rather 
curious that you don't know where she is." 

“Do you doubt me?” I asked, somewhat 
staggered by his tone. 

* (Good heavens, no! But if she has dis- 
appeared, I'm convinced that something has 
happened which I know nothing of. Of course 
it’s none of my business." 

There was a new and startling note of 
assurance in his voice. Certainly he had 
developed during the past few months. What 
I had done heaven only knows. Misfortune, 
which is supposed to be formative of character, 
seemed to have turned mine into pie. How 
can I otherwise account for my not checking 
the lunatic impulse that prompted my next 
words? 

"Well, something has happened," said I, 
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“and if we're to be friends, you had better 
know it. Two days ago, for the first time I 
told Madame Brandt that I loved her. This 
very afternoon I went to get her answer to my 
question—would she marry me ?—and I found 
that she had disappeared without leaving an 
address behind her. So whenever you hear her 
name mentioned you can just tell everybody 
that she’s the one woman in the whole wide 
world I want to marry.” 

“Poor old Simon," said Dale. 
chap." 

“That’s exactly how things stand,” said I. 

*Lord, who would have thought it," said 
Dale. 

“How I've borne with you talking about her 
all this evening the devil only knows," I cried. 
“ You've driven me half crazy." 

“You should have told me to shut up.” 

“T did." 

“Poor old Simon. I’m so sorry—but I had 
no idea you had fallen in love with her." 

“Fallen in love!” said I, losing my head. 
*She's the only woman on God's earth I’ve 
ever cared for. I want her as I've wanted 
nothing in the universe before.” 

* And you've come to care for her as much 
as that," he said sympathetically. ‘Poor old 
Simon." 

“Why the devil shouldn't I?" I shouted, 
nettled by his ‘‘poor old Simons.” 

* Lola Brandt is hardly of your class," said 
Dale. 

I broke out furiously: *Damn class! I've 
had enough of it. I'm going to take my life 
into my own hands and do what I like with it. 
I'm going to choose my mate without any refer- 
ence to society. I’ve cut myself adrift from 
society. It can go hang. Lola Brandt is a 
woman worth any man’s loving. She is a 
woman in a million. You know nothing 
whatever about her.” 

The last words were scarcely out of my 
mouth when an echo from the distance came 
and, as it were, banged at my ears. Dale him- 
self had shrieked them at me in exactly the 
same tone with reference to the same woman. 
I stopped short and looked at him for a mo- 
ment ratherstupidly. Then the Imp of Humor, 
who for some time had deserted me, flew to my 
side and tickled my brain. I broke into a 
chuckle, somewhat hysterical, I must admit, 
and then, throwing myself into an arm-chair, 
gave way to uncontrollable laughter. 

The scare of the unexpected rose in Dale’s 
eyes. 

* Why, what on earth is the matter?” 

"Can't you see?" I cried, as far as the 
paroxysms of my mirth would let me. * Can't 


* Poor old 
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you see how exquisitely ludicrous the whole 
thing has been, from beginning to end? Don’t 
you realize that you and I are playing the same 
scene as we played months ago in my library— 
with the only difference that we have changed 
rôles? I'm the raving, infatuated youth and 
you're the grave and reverend mentor. Don't 
you see? Don’t you see?” 

“I can't see anything to laugh at," said Dale 
sturdily. 

And he couldn’t. There are thousands of 
bright, flame-like human beings constituted 
like that. Life spreads out before them one 
of its most side-splitting topsy-turvy farces 
and they see in it nothing to laugh at. 

To Dale the affair had been as serious and 
lacking in the fantastic as the measles. He 
had got over the disease and now was exceed- 
ingly sorry to perceive that I had caught it in 
my turn. 

“It isn’t funny a bit," he continued. “It’s 
quite natural. I see it all now. You cut me 
out from the very first. You didn’t mean to— 
you never thought of it. But what chance had 
I against you? I was a young ass and you 
were a brilliant man of the world. I bear you 
no grudge. You played the game in that way. 
Then things happened—and at last you’ve 
fallen in love with her—and now just at the 
critical moment she has gone off into space. It 
must be devilish painful for you, if you ask me.” 

“Oh, Dale,” said I, shaking my head, “the 
only fitting end to the farce would be if you 
wandered over Europe to find and bring her 
back to me.” 

“I don't know about that," said he, “Бе- 
cause I’m engaged—and that, as I said, gives 
me occupation; but if I can do anything practi- 
cable, my dear old Simon, you’ve only got to 
send for me.” 

He pulled out his watch. 

“My hat!” he exclaimed. 
o'clock ! 


“It’s past two 


CHAPTER XXII 


I AM a personage apart from humanity. I 
vary from the kindly ways of men. A curse 
is on me. 

Surely no man has fought harder than I 
have done to convince himself of the deadly 
seriousness of existence; and surely before the 
feet of no man has Destiny cast such stumbling- 
blocks to faith. I might be an ancient dweller 
in the Thebaid struggling towards dreams of 
celestial habitations and confronted only by 

tesque visions of hell. No matter what I 
do, I am baffled. I look upon sorrow and say: 
“Lo, this is tragedy," and hey, presto! a trick 
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of lightning turns it into farce. I cry aloud, in 
perfervid zeal: “Life is Real, Life is Earnest 
and the Apotheosis of the Fantastic is not its 
goal,” and immediately a grinning irony 
comes to give the lie to my credo. 

Such were my thoughts on the morning after 
my interview with Dale, when I had read a long, 
long letter from Lola which she had despatched 
from Paris. 

The letter lies before me now, many pages, 
in a curious round, half-formed ‘foreign hand. 
Many would think it an ill-written letter; for 
there are faults of spelling and faults of gram- 
mar—but even now, as I look on those faults, 
the tears come into my eyes. Oh, how ex- 
quisitely, pathetically, monumentally, sub- 
limely foolish! She had little or nothing to 
do with it, poor dear; it was only the Arch- 
Jester again, leading her blindly away, so as 
once more to leave me high and dry on the 
Hil of Derision. 

My dear, you must forgive me. 
My ‘heart is breaking, but I know I'm doing 
right. There is nothing for it but to go out of 
your life forever. It terrifies me to think of 
it, but it’s the only way. І know you think you 
love me, dear; but you can't, you can't really 
love a woman so far beneath you, and I would 
sooner never see you again than marry you 
and wake up one day and find that you hated 
and scorned me. . 

Can you wonder that 1 shook my fist at 
Heaven and danced with rage? 

e Miss Eleanor Faversham called on 
me justafew minutes after you left methat after- 
noon. We had a long, long talk. Simon dear, 
you must marry her. You loved her once, for 
you were engaged, and only broke it off because 
you thought you were going to die—and she 
loves you, Simon, and she is a lady with all the 
refinement and education that I could never 
have. She is of your class, dear, and un- 
derstands you and can help you on, whereas 
I could only drag mu down. I am not fit to 
black her boots. 

And so forth, and so forth, in the most heart- 
rending strain of insensate self-sacrifice and 
heroic self-abasement. The vainest and most 
heartless dog of a man stands abashed and 
helpless before such things in a woman. 

She had not seen me or written to me be- 
cause she would not have her resolution weak- 
ened. After the great wrench succeeding 
things were easier. She had taken Anastasius's 
cats and proposed to work them in the music 
halls abroad and send the proceeds to be 
administered for the little man's comfort at the 
Maison de Santé. As both her name and the 
Papadopoulos troupe of cats were well known 
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in the “variety” world, it would be a simple 
matter to obtain engagements. She had al- 
ready opened negotiations for a short season 
somewhere abroad. I was not to be anxious 
about her. She would have plenty of occu- 
pation. 

А I am not sending you any address, 
for I don’t want you to know where I am, dear. 
I shan’t write to you again unless I scribble 
things and tear them up without posting. 
This is final. When a woman makes such a 
break she must do it once and for all. Oh, 
Simon, when you kissed me two days ago you 
thought you loved me; but I know what the 
senses are and how they deceive people, and I 
had only just caught your senses on that spring 
afternoon—and I made you do it, for I had 
been aching, aching for months for a word of 
love from you—and when it came I was 
ashamed. But I should have been weak 
and shut my eyes to everything if Miss Faver- 
sham had not come to me like God’s good 
angel . 2 

At the fourth reading of the letter, I stopped 
short at these words. God’s good angel in- 
deed! Could anything have been more 'calcu- 
lated to put a man into a frenzy? I seized my 
hat and stick and went in search of the nearest 
Public Telephone Office. In less than ten 
minutes I had arranged an immediate inter- 
view with Eleanor Faversham at my sister 
Agatha's, and in less than half an hour I was 
pacing up and down Agatha’s sitting-room 
waiting for her. God's good angel! The 
sound of the words made me choke with wrath. 
'There are times when angelic interference in 
human destinies is entirely unwarrantable. I 
stamped and I fumed and I composed a speech 
in which I told Eleanor exactly what I thought 
of angels. 

As I had to wait a considerable time, how- 
ever, before Eleanor appeared, the raging 
violence of my wrath abated, and when she 
did enter the room, smiling and fresh, with the 
spring in her clear eyes and a flush on her 
cheek, I just said: “How d’ye do, Eleanor?" 
in the most commonplace way, and offered her 
a chair. 

“Tve come, you see. You were rather per- 
emptory, so I thought it must be a matter of 
great importance." 

“Tt is," said I. 
Brandt ?” 

“I did,” she replied, looking at me steadily, 

“апа I have tried to write to you—but it was 
more difficult than I thought.” 

“Well,” said I, “it’s no use writing now, 
for you’ ve managed to drive her out of the 
country.’ 


“You went to see Madame 
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She half rose in her chair and regarded me 
with wide blue eyes. 

“Tve driven her out of the country?” 

“Yes—with her maid and her belongings 
and Anastasius Papadopoulos’s troupe of per- 
forming cats, and Anastasius Papadopoulos’s 
late pupil and assistant, Quast. She has given 
up her comfortable home in London and now 
proposes to be a wanderer among the music 
halls of Europe.” 

“But that’s not my fault!” cried Eleanor. 
“Indeed it isn’t.” 

* She says in a letter I received this morning, 
bearing no address, that if you hadn’t come to 
her like God’s good angel, she would have re- 
mained behind.” 

Eleanor looked bewildered. “I thought I 
had made it perfectly clear to her.” 

“Маде what clear?” 

She blushed a furious red. “ Can't you guess? 
You must be as stupid as she is. Of course 
you’re wildly angry with me. Aren’t you?” 

“T certainly wish you hadn’t gone to see 
her," said I. 

“Was it merely to tell me this that you 
ordered me to come here?" she asked, with 
a touch of anger in her voice, for however 
much like God's good angels young women 
may be, they generally have a spirit of their 
own. 

I felt I had been wanting in tact; also that I 
had put myself—through an impetuosity for- 
eign to what I had thought to be my character 
—in a foolish position. If I replied аћгта- 
tively to her question she would have treated 
me perfectly rightly in marching indignantly 
out of the room. I temporized. 

* [n order to understand the extraordinary 
consequences of your interview, I should like 
to have some idea of what took place. I 
know, my dear Eleanor," I continued as gently 
as I could, “I know that you went to see 
her out of the very great kindness of your 
heart — ” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Eleanor. 

I made a little gesture in lieu of reply. 
There was a span of silence. Eleanor played 
with the silky ears of Agatha’s little Yorkshire 
terrier, which had taken possession of her lap. 

“Don’t you see, Simon,” she said at last, 
half tearfully, without taking her eyes off the 
dog, “don’t you see that, by accusing me in 
this way, you make it almost impossible for me 
to speak? And I—I was going to be so loyal 
to you.” 

A tear fell down her cheek onto the dog’s 
back, and convicted me of unmitigated bru- 
tality. 

“What else could you be but loyal?” I 
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murmured. “Your attitude all through has 
shown it.” 
She flashed her hand angrily over her eyes 


and looked at me. ‘And I wanted to be loyal 
to the end. If you had waited and she had 
waited, you would have seen. As soon as I 
could have conveyed it to you decently, I 
should have shown you—ah!” She broke off, 
put the Yorkshire terrier on the sofa beside 
her and rose with an impatient gesture. ''You 
want to know why I called on Lola Brandt? 
I felt I had to know for myself what kind of a 
woman she was. She was the woman between 
us—you and me— You don't suppose I 
ceased to care for you just because what we 
thought was a fatal illness broke off our en- 
gagement! I did care for you. I cared for 
you—in a way—I say ‘in a way’—I’ll tell you 
why later on. When we met here the last 
time do you think I was not moved? I knew 
your altered position would not allow you to 
suggest a renewal of the ehgagement, so I 
offered you the opportunity. Do you remem- 
ber? But I could not tell whether you still 
cared for me or whether you cared for the 
other woman. So I had to ро and see her. І 
couldn’t bear to think that you might feel in 
honor bound to take me at my word and be 
caring all the time for someone else. I went 
to see her and then I realized that I didn’t 
count. Don’t ask why. Women know these 
things. And I found that she loved you with 
a warmth and richness I’m incapable of. I 
felt I had stepped into something big and 
splendid, as if I had been a caterpillar walking 
into the heart of a red rose. I felt prim and 
small and petty. Until then I had never 
known what love meant—and I didn’t feel it. 
I couldn't feel it. I couldn't give you a mil- 
lionth part of what that woman does. And I 
knew that, having lived in that atmosphere, ; ou 
couldn't possibly be content with me. If you 
had waited I should have found some means 
of telling you so. "That's what I meant by 
saying I was loyal to you. And I thought I 
had made it clear to her. It seems I didn't. 
It isn't my fault." 

“My dear,” said I, when she had come to 
the end of this astonishing avowal, “I don't 
know what in the world to say to you.” . 

** You can tell me, at least, that my instinct 
was right." 

“Which one? A woman has so many.” 

“That you love Lola Brandt." 

Ilifted my arms in a helpless gesture and let 
them drop to my sides. 

"One is not one's own master in these 
things." 

“Then you do?” 
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“Yes,” said I, in a low voice. 

Eleanor drew a long breath, turned and sat 
down again on the sofa. 

“ Апа she knows it?” 

“I have told her so.” 

“Then why in the world has she run away ?” 

"Because you two wonderful and divinely 
foolish people have been too big for each other! 
While you were impressed by one quality in 
her, she was equally impressed by another in 
you. She departed, burning her ships, so as 
to go entirely out of my life for the simple 
reason, as she herself expresses it, that she was 
not fit to black your boots. So,” said I, taking 
her left hand in mine and patting it gently, 
* between you two dear, divine angel fools, I 
fall to the ground.” 

A while later, just before we parted, she said 
in her frank way: 

"I know many people would say I've be- 
haved with shocking impropriety—immodestly 
and all that. You don't, do you? I believe 
half the unhappiness in life comes from people 
being afraid to go straight at things. Perhaps 
I've gone too straight this time—but you'll 
forgive me?" 


I smiled and squeezed her hand. “Му 
dear,” said I, “Lola Brandt was right. You 


are God's good angel.” 

I went away in a chastened mood, no longer 
wrathful, for what could woman do more for 
mortal man than what Eleanor Faversham 
had attempted ? She had gone to see whether 
she should stand against her rival, and with a 
superb generosity, unprecedented in her sex, 
she had withdrawn. The magnanimity of it 
overwhelmed me. I walked along the street 
exalting her to viewless pinnacles of high- 
heartedness. And then, suddenly, the Devil 
whispered in my ear that execrated word, 
“eumoiriety.” Destiny, not content with mak- 
ing me a victim of the accursed principle 
in my own person, had used these two dear 
women as its instruments in dealing me fresh 
humiliation. Where would it end? If I had 
been alone in green fields instead of Sloane 
Square, I should have clapped my hands to my 
head and prayed God not to drive me crazy. 
I should have cried wild vows to the winds and 
shaken my fist at the sky and rolled upon the 
grass and made a genteel idiot of myself. 
Nature would have understood. Men do 
these things in times of stress. And I was in 
great stress. I loved a woman for the first 
time in my life—and I was a man nearly forty. 
I wanted her with every quivering nerve in 
me. And she was gone. Lost in the vast ex- 
panse of Europe with a parcel of performing 
cats. Gone out of my life, loving me as I 
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loved her, all on account of this hell-invented 
principle. 

If a man cannot immediately assuage the 
hunger of his heart he must meet starvation 
with a smiling face. In the meantime he has 
to eat so as to satisfy the hunger of his body, to 
clothe himself with a certain discrimination, 
to attend to polite commerce with his fellow 
man and to put to some fair use the hours of his 
day. I did not doubt that, by means of intelli- 
gent inquiry, which I determined to pursue in 
every possible direction, I should sooner or 
later obtain news of Lola. A lady with a 
troupe of performing cats could not for long 
remain in obscurity. True, I might have gone 
in gallant quest of her; but I had had enough of 
such fool adventures. I bided my time, con- 
sulted with Dale, who took up the work of a 
private detective agency with his usual zeal, 
writing letters to every crony who languished 
in the exile of foreign embassies, and corre- 
sponding (unknown to Lady Kynnersley) with 
the agencies of the International Aid Society, 
did what I could on my own account, and 
turned my attention seriously to the regenera- 
tion of the Judds. 

As the affairs of one drunken tailor's family 
could not afford me complete occupation for 
my leisure hours, I began to find myself insen- 
sibly drawn by Campion's unreflecting enthu- 
siasm into all kinds of small duties connected 
with Barbara's Building. Before I could 
realize that I had consented, I discovered 
myself in charge of an evening class of villain- 
ous-looking and uncleanly youths who assem- 
bled in one of the lecture-rooms to listen to my 
recollections of the History of England. I wasto 
continue the course begun by a young Oxford 
man, who, for some reason or other, had migrat- 
ed from Barbara's Building to Toynbee Hall. 

“ Гуе never done any schoolmastering in my 
life. Suppose," said I, with vivid recollections 
of my school days—‘‘suppose they rag me?” 

“They won't," said Campion, who had come 
to introduce me to the class. 

And they did not. I found these five and 
twenty youthful members of the proletariat 
the most attentive, respectful and intelligent 
audience that ever listened to a lecture. Grad- 
ually I came to perceive that they were not as 
villainous-looking and uncleanly as at first 
sight I had imagined. A great many of them 
took notes. When I had come to the end of 
my dissertation on Henry VIII, I went among 
them, as I discovered the custom to be, and 
chatted, answering questions, explaining diffi- 
culties and advising as to a course of reading. 
Here were young men pathetically eager to 
learn, grateful for every crumb of information 
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that came from my lips. After one or two 
lectures I looked forward to the next with ex- 
cited interest. 

Other things Campion offhandedly put into 
mycharge. I went on tours of inspection round 
the houses of his competing housewives. I 
acted as his deputy at the police court when 
ladies and gentlemen with a good record at 
Barbara's got into trouble with the constabu- 
lary. I investigated cases for the charity of 
the institution. In quite a short time I 
realized with a gasp that I had become part 
of the machinery of Barbara's Building. 

The amazing, the astounding, the utterly 
incredible thing about the whole matter was 
that I not only liked it, but plunged into it 
heart and soul as I had never plunged into 
work before. I discovered sympathies that 
had hitherto lain undreamed of within me. 
It seemed as if a great gift had been be- 
stowed on me, and I examined it with 
a new and almost tremulous delight. Also, 
for the first time in all my life, I had 
taken pains to be the companion of my 
soul. All my efforts to find Lola were fruit- 
less. I became acquainted with the heart- 
ache, the longing for the unattainable, and 
agony of spirit. The only anodyne was forget- 
fulness of self, the only compensation a glimmer 
of hope and the shadow of a smile in the gray 
and leaden lives around me. 

On Whit Monday evening I was walking 
along the Thames embankment on my way 
home from Waterloo Station, wet through, 
tired out, disappointed and looking forward 
to the dry, soft raiment, the warm, cosy room, 
the excellent dinner that awaited me in my flat. 
I—with several others—had been helping 
Campion with his annual outing of factory 
girls and young hooligans. The weather, 
which had been perfect on Saturday, Sunday 
and when we had started—a gay and astonish- 
ing army—at seven o'clock, had broken before 
ten. It had rained, dully, miserably, insistently, 
all day long. The happy day in the New 
Forest had been a damp and dismal fiasco. I 
was returning home, as depressed as no one 
but the baffled philanthropist can be, when I 
perceived a tattered and dejected man sitting 
on a bench, a clothes-basket between his feet, 
his elbows on his knees, his head in his hands, 
and sobbing as if his heart would break. 
In order to see whether his distress was genu- 
ine, and also not to arouse his suspicion, I 
threw myself in an exhausted manner on the 
bench beside him. Не continued to sob. 
At last I sang out: 

“You seem to be pretty miserable. 
wrong?” 
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"'] DAREN'T GO HOME AND FACE THE MISSUS AND THE KIDS'" 
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He turned bleared yet honest-looking eyes 
upon me. | 
“The whole blasted show," said he. 


* There's nothing right in it s'welp me Gawd.” 
Igavea modified assentto the proposition and 
drew my coat collar over my ears. “ Being wet 
through doesn't make it any the better," said I. 
He groaned. ‘Who would ha’ thought it 
would comedownasit hasto-day? Tellme that. 
It’s enough to make a man cut his throat.” 

I was somewhat surprised. “ You're not in 
such great distress just because it has been a 
rainy day!” 

“Ain’t I just!” he exclaimed. 
and gone and ruined me, this day has. Look 
зеге, guv’nor, ГЇ tell you all about it. I've 
been out of work, see? I was in orspital for 
three months and I couldn't get nothing 
regular to do when I came out. I'm a packer 
by trade. I did odd jobs, see, and the wife 
she earned a little too, and we managed to 
keep things going and to scrape together five 
shillings—that's three months' savings—against 
Whitsun Bank Holiday. And as the weather 
was so fine I laid it all out in paper windmills 
to sell to the kids on 'Amstead ’Eath. And I 
started out this morning with the basket full 
of them all so fine and pretty, and no sooner 
do I get on the ’Eath than the rain comes 
down and wipes out the whole blooming lot, 
before I could sell one. Look 'ere." 

He drew a bedraggled sheet of newspaper 
from the clothes-basket and displayed a piteous 
sodden welter of sticks and gaudy pulp. At 
the sight of it he broke down again. 

“ And there's not a bite in the ’ouse, nor not 
likely to be for days—and I daren't go home 
and face the missus and the kids—and I wish 
I was dead." 

I had already seen many pitiful tragedies 
during my brief experience with Campion; 
but the peculiar pitifulness of this one wrung 
my heart. It taught me as nothing had done 
before how desperately humble are the aspira- 
tions of the poor. I thought of the cosy com- 
fort that awaited me in my own home; the 
despair that awaited him in his. 

I put my hand in my pocket and drew out a 
couple of half-crowns and threw them into 
the basket. 

* For the missus and the kids," said I. 

He picked them out of the welter and, holding 
them in his hand, looked at me stupidly. 

“Сап you afford it, guv’nor?” 

At first I thought this remark was some kind 
of ill-conditioned sarcasm; but suddenly I 
realized that, dripping wet and covered with 
mud from head to foot, with a shapeless old 
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green Homburg hat drooping forlornly about 
my ears, I did not fulfil his conception of the 
benevolent millionaire. I laughed and rose. 

* Yes; quite well. Better luck next time." 

I nodded a good-by and walked away. 
After a minute he came running after me. 

Ere,” said he, “І ain't thanked yer. 
Gawd knows how I'm going to do it. Icarn't. 
But 'ere—would you mind if I chucked a lot 
of the stuff into the river and told the missus 
I had sold it, and just got back my money? 
She's proud, she is, and has never accepted a 
penny in charity in her life.” 

He looked at me with such earnest appeal 
that I saw that the saving of the wife's pride 
was a serious matter. 

“Of course," said I, “and here's a few ha’- 
pence to add to it, so as to give color to the 
story." 

He saw that I understood. 
kindly, sir," said he. 

“Tell me," said I, “do you love your wife?” 

He gaped at me for a moment. Obviously 
the question had never been put to him, either 
by himself or by anybody else. It rather took 
his breath away. Then, seeing that my interest 
was genuine, he spat and scratched his head. 

“Weve been together twenty years," he 
said in a low voice, emotion struggling with 
self-consciousness, “ара I’ve had nothing ag’in’ 
her all that time. She’s a bloody wonder, I 
tell you straight.” 

I held out my hand. ‘‘At any rate you’ve 
got what I haven't," said I. “A woman who 
loves you to welcome you home.” 

And I went away longing, longing for Lola's 
arms and the deep love in her voice. 

Now that I come to view my actions in some 
sort of perspective it seems to me that it was 
the underlying poignancy of this trumpery 
incident that finally determined the current 
of my life. 

A short while afterwards, Campion, who for 
some time past had found that the organization 
of Barbara's Building had far outgrown his 
individual power of control, came to me with 
a proposal that I should undertake the manage- 
ment of the institution under his general 
directorship. As he knew of my financial 
affairs and of my praiseworthy but futile efforts 
to live on two hundred a year, he offered me 
another two hundred by way of salary and 
quarters in the Building. I accepted, moved 
the salvage of my belongings from Victoria 
Street to Lambeth, and settled down to the 
work for which a mirth-loving Providence had 
destined me from my cradle. 

When I told Agatha, she nearly fainted. 


“Thank you 
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A PLACE SHEWETH THE MAN. AND IT SHEW ET H SOM E TO THE BETTER, AND SOME 
TO THE WORSE. СТЕ HE HAD NOT BEEN EMPEROR, ALL WOULD HAVE PRONOUNCED 
HIM FIT FOR ЕМРІКЕ, '' SAITH TACITUS OF GALBA. BACON: ‘‘OF GREAT PLACE.” 
BOUT the time that this article ts published a famous African hunter 
will be returning to these shores. His coming is of the profoundest 
political importance. What will he do? More people and more news- 
papers have speculated upon that question during the last two or three 
months than upon any other. 
What will be his attitude toward Mr. Taft? 
This 1s peculiarly, then, a fitting time to take account of Mr. Taft and 
of his administrative acts —as Mr. Baker has done with great care, in the 
following article. The Editor. 


MAN of fifty-three, while he may 
slightly vary his course of action, 
never changes, or can change, his 
temperamental characteristics, nor 
alter the essential and deep-formed habits of 
his mind. His channel has been cut out for 


him; so long as he lives he will continue to 

flow in it—if he continues to flow at all. A 

certain sort of public observer is forever pre- 

dicting miracles of conversion in men who hold 

official positions, that they will somehow *'see 

a great light”; but it is as safe to say of a 
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president as of a plumber or a plutocrat that 
when—after fifty-three years old—he has acted 
in harmony with his character for any given 
sixteen months, he will not act differently 
during the succeeding thirty-two months. 

No president, certainly none in the last sixty 
or seventy years, has entered the White House 
with a more complacent public opinion behind 
him than Mr. Taft. An air of political restful- 
ness and confidence pervaded the land; if the 
President was politically popular in the North, 
he was not less personally popular in the South. 
He had behind him a united party. All that 
group of virile Western leaders, since known as 
Insurgents, were his ardent supporters, for 
they accepted with enthusiasm the platform 
upon which he made his canvass. Beveridge, 
Cummins, Dolliver, Bristow, Murdock, and 
even La Follette and the radical Wisconsin 
group, had supported him with a sincerity 
which the wheel-horse Regulars of the East 
expressed but did not altogether feel. Even 
his political opponents, whose sharpest darts 
during the campaign had been leveled not at 
him but at his predecessor, conceded that the 
country would, in any event, be safe in his 
hands. Let those whose impressions have 
been dulled by the recent criticisms of the 
President re-read, as I have been doing, the 
p:cans of praise with which he was hailed in 
the magazines and newspapers just before and 
just after his election. His tremendous power 
as a worker, his vast legal knowledge, and his 
splendid abilities as an administrator, as at- 
tested by his record in the Philippines, were 
commended to the skies. A large, sane, strong, 
quiet, tactful man, he would drive with care 
the chariot of state in place of that reckless 
Phaethon who had so nearly set the worid afire. 
It was said on the one hand that, following 
Roosevelt, whose policies he had espoused, he 
would naturally be progressive, but conserva- 
tively so; and on the other, his training as a 
judge was said to assure his conservatism, al- 
though of course he would be progressively 
conservative. In short, he could be depended 
upon to make his administrative omelet—and 
break no eggs. 

'The people were well satisfied with the new 
president until, safely ensconced behind the 
stately white pillars of the Executive Mansion, 
he began to act—and then, shortly, no one was 
satisfied. And no one has been satisfied since 
— neither the Insurgent West, nor the financial 
East. In the early days of his administration 
Lincoln was severely attacked, Washington 
had his detractors, and few men have had to 
meet a steadier fire of criticism than Roose- 
velt, but every one of these men had behind 
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him, through it all, a large body of enthusiastic 
supporters, whose faith could not be shaken. 
It would be difficult to find any such tenacious 
group behind Mr. Taft. 

The plain fact is that the country knew next 
to nothing at all about the real Mr. Taft until 
after his election. He was a large, dim, 
charming personality hovering somewhere near 
or behind a heroic portrait of himself painted, 
as the gods once painted, with a comet’s tail, 
by the only living artist capable of wielding 
a comet's tail. Here are some of the colorings 
of that picture: 

“To a flaming hatred of injustice," wrote 
Mr. Roosevelt, “to a scorn of all that is base 
and mean, to a hearty sympathy with the op- 
pressed, he (Mr. Taft) unites entire disinterest- 
edness, courage both moral and physical of the 
very highest type, and a kindly generosity of 
nature which makes him feel that all his 
fellow countrymen are in very truth his friends 
and brothers." 

At every crisis in the campaign when the 
tide seemed turning against Mr. Taft, when 
people manifested a desire to know more of 
Mr. Taft than that he was disinterested and 
sympathetic and that he had a kindly gener- 
osity of nature, Mr. Roosevelt would burst 
forth with a letter or an interview, and the pub- 
lic mind, beginning really to fasten upon their 
prospective president, was easily diverted by 
the captivating personality of the man who was 
chiefly supporting him. Never in the entire 
campaign did Mr. Taft really engage the undi- 
vided scrutiny of the nation. 

But now for sixteen months Mr. Taft has 
been the solitary figure of power at Washing- 
ton. During every moment of that time the 
piercing light of an anxious publicity has been 
beating upon him. It has penetrated the ut- 
most privacy of the White House; it has fol- 
lowed him upon all of his immoderate travel- 
ings; it has not even left him while he was 
playing golf or dining and speaking at the 
innumerable banquets of which he has been 
the principal ornament. 

What, then, is the rea] Mr. Taft as he is com- 
ingtobeknown? And beyond that how has he 
met the great problems which have confronted 
his administration? 

In the first place, there is one thing of which 
no popular criticism of a public man can 
wholly rob us; and that is our own vivid per- 
sonal impression of him. We like him, per- 
sonally, or we don't like him; and we eannot 
understand him unless we have had this per- 
sonal side turned toward us. ` Especially is this 
true of Mr. Taft, who is an intensely personal 
person: a man with whom personal relation- 
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ships and personal likings sometimes deflect the 
course of the ship of state. : 

I have met Mr. Taft personally four or five 
times, twice I have talked with him somewhat 
at length, once while he was Secretary of War 
and once since he has been president: and I 
have heard him 
speak some half 
dozen times, not 
only to great 
general audi- 
ences, but more 
intimately to 
groups at dinner. 

Compared 
with Roosevelt, 
who is a many- 
sided, complex, 
fascinating char- 
acter, full of sur- 
prising bignesses 
and none the less 
surprising little- 
nesses, much of 
a genius and 
much of an 
actor, who as- 
tonishes us at 
one moment 
with the vision 
and courage of 
his statesman- 
ship and at the 
next distresses us 
by stooping to 
the lesser arts of 
the politician— 
compared with 
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I liked him now, from what I saw of him in 
action, better than ever. He had a frank, free, 
whole-hearted way of greeting his visitors, giv- 
ing one that impression of joy of living which is 
one of the most beguiling of human traits. 
Once or twice he threw one of his great arms 
over the shoulder 
of a congress- 
man and led him 
off into a corner 
to talk over some 
especially pri- 
vate matter. 

He asked me 
to remain to the 
last and I went 
with him into his 
private office. 
In Roosevelt’s 
time this little 
office, opening 
out upon the 
White House 
park, had the air 
of a quiet study, 
with the sur- 
roundings of a 
man of general 
culture— flowers 
on the table, a 
riding crop and 
a tennis racket 
in the corner, a 
few books@¥ his- 
tory, or fiction, 
or even poetry, 

опао corner of 
9th table. Now 
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Roosevelt, Mr. 
Taft is a simple 
and easily ex- 
plainable person. 

I shall never 
forget the talk I 


to Mrs. Taft. 


Circu 


last year. The tariff ЫМ, wasVthen under 
hot discussion in C ss, and the Presi- 
dent had already “een somewhat widely 


criticized for his attitude toward Mr. Aldrich 
and Mr. Cannon. And the so-called ‘Bal- 
linger case" was just rising above the popular 
horizon. 

A great number of people were waiting for 
him in the cabinet room, including several 
senators and congressmen. Nearly an hour 
late he came out of his private office: a great, 
breezy, active, boyish, good-humored personal- 
ity. I had liked him on previous occasions 
when I had met him. I had voted for him; and 


“I am no politician," said the President¢.laughingly turning 
“There is the politician of the family. If 
she had only let me допу should now 

court Bench d 


se 
< 
had with him at the wh Нове і Жыз 


the-effice had 
w*become, and 

not without 

significance, 

a law-office. 

On all sides of 
the room were cases filled with law-books, 
nothing but law-books. 

The extraordinary frankness of Mr. Roose- 
velt asa talker has often been commented upon. 
But Mr. Taít impressed me at once with a 
candor that was even more remarkable than 
that of his predecessor. He talked of Con- 
gress, of the postoffice department, of pro- 
motions in the army, and of his likes and 
dislikes of certain high officers, with perfect 
freedom. І had hesitated at first about ask- 
ing concerning questions so intimately before 
him at that moment as the tariff—but I had 
no need to do so. He outlined his position 
with a degree of frankness and earnestness that 
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PRESIDENT TAFT LOOKING OVER HIS PRESS CLIPPINGS 
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“There will be times (said Mr. Taft) when my friends will say * Poor Bill; he has gotten under some malign 
influence; somebody is advising him wrongfully’ " 


left in my mind no doubt of his essential sin- 
cerity. I had entered his office full of the 
doubts which were then beginning to creep into 
the popular mind regarding the ability of Mr. 
Taft to get tariff revision which would satisfy 
the country, but he swept them all aside with a 
sort of easy optimism, which is one of his most 
evident characteristics. Don’t worry: every- 
thing will be all right! 

He looks one in the eye with an engaging 
frankness and good-humor, he smiles, he has a 
common, direct, democratic way with him, and 
when all is said he is a fine figure of a man: big, 
strong, handsome of face, clear of countenance, 
winning of manner: the sort of man one would 
like as a personal friend. 

I went away from the White House that day 
fully convinced that Mr. Taft not only would 
do what he said he would, regarding the tariff, 
but that he could do it. “Маі,” I said to 
those I met who criticized him; ‘‘when the 
time comes he will put his big hand down. He 
will yet get what he wants." 

" Wait," his personal friends have said after 


each new disappointment—and always with a 
fainter and fainter voice. 

I have told the story of my interview thus 
fully because it seems to me to reveal the key- 
note of Mr. Taft’s character. All his life long 
Mr. Taft has been thus impressing the men he 
met with the charm of his personality. Men 
have liked him instinctivelv; and they have not 
only liked him, but they have admired and 
respected his high ideals, his clean life, his 
simple manners. **Old Bill” Taft is a title of 
personal affection by which he has been known 
ever since he was in college. 

“He is the sort of man," one of his friends 
told me, ‘‘who, when you come to know him, 
fits like an old shoe.” 

Talk with his friends in Ohio, as I have, talk 
with men who have met him and worked with 
him directly, and there is an almost universal 
acknowledgment of personal liking and per- 
sonal confidence. For years, beginning when 
he was solicitor-general, and Roosevelt civil 
service commissioner, he and Roosevelt were 
warm personal friends. Senator Bristow, now 
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an ardent Insurgent, who worked directly 
under Mr. Taft in the Panama matter, told me 
how much he liked and respected Mr. Taft 
during all the time of his service. Men who 
differed with him politically, like Governor 
Harmon of Ohio, were often his warm personal 
friends. 

In a high degree, in short, Mr. Taft pos- 
sesses that quality, far more common among 
women than among men, of personal’ charm. 
It is a high, rare, fine, and sometimes dangerous 
quality—dangerous especially to its possessor. 
It is, perhaps, Mr. Taft's most distinctive 
trait. 

All through his life men have liked Mr.Taft, 
and have pushed him forward. It is singular, 
indeed, to what a degree his advancement has 
been due to personal friends rather than to the 
people. Up to the time he was president he 
had never held but one elective office, and that 
election was scarcely more than a formality, for 
it merely continued him in a position to which 
he had already been appointed. At every turn 
there was a loyal friend of “Old Bill" Taft to 
suggest his name and commend his qualities. 
From the earliest years he was the select mem- 
ber of his family, whom the others,—men of 
ability, too,—have chosen to push forward and 
to honor. No money and no effort were too 
great to be given by the Taft brothers when 
Bill was to be benefited and pushed forward. 
He was ever the chosen one. His friend, Gov- 
ernor Foraker, 
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the federal bench to appointment. His sturdy 
admirer, Roosevelt, appointed him Secretary 
of War, and' then the same powerful friend, 
assisted by Mrs. Taft, pushed him into the 
presidency. 

I have said these things with no purpose of 
disparaging Mr. Taft, but only with the idea 
of explaining him. While it is true that he has 
held many appointive offices, his advances were 
never due to what the politicians call ‘‘pull.” 
They were never in the least underhanded, 
and never selí-seeking. He has, indeed, been 
forced into several important places quite 
against his will. Moreover, Mr. Taft's high 
measure of talent, reénforced with a strong 
sense of public duty, enabled him to fill each 
place he held so respectably that it was easy to 
push him forward into the next higher office. 

Thus he has advanced, not by the rough im- 
pact of powerful convictions impressed upon 
an eagér people, but easily and serenely by 
virtue of the charm of his personality and his 
loyal friendships with those high in public life. 

I do not by these words mean to imply that 
Mr. Taft has not long had well-defined and 
enlightened beliefs upon public affairs. Read, 
for example, his political creed as expressed as 
long ago as 1906, in four lectures at Yale, 
which he called ** Four Aspects of Civic Duty," 
or read his many addresses since. But these 
beliefs have partaken more of the nature of 
views than of convictions; and this is an im- 

portant distinc- 


appointed him 
judge, after his 
friend Judson: 
Harmon (now 
Governor) had 
held the office 
longer than he 
intended, in 
order that For- 
aker, then just 
elected, might 
appoint Taft. He 
was appointed 
solicitor-general 
by President 
Harrison; he was 
appointed by his 
good friend Mc- 
Kinley to the 
presidency of the- 
Philippine com- 
mission and af- 
terward as civil 
governor. He 
owed his impor- 
tant position on 
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tion. There is 
** belief," and 
also ** belief unto 
salvation.” He 
has, then, had 
these views, as 
everyone knew, 
from boyhood 
up. But, like in- 
herited money, 
they represented 
so high a credit- 
value that until 
he became presi- 
dent he never 
had to produce 
- the cash of actu- 
al performance. 
As one studies 
Mr. Tafts ca- 
reer, step by step, 
it becomes more 
and more evident 
that the force 
which drives him 
is not generated 
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from within, but from without; his policies 
are not his, but Roosevelt's; his politics are not 
his, but Hitchcock's; his views on conserva- 
tion (which are Pinchot's), are correct enough, 
but he allows Ballinger to overrule him, at 
least temporarily; and however much he may 
want Crane in China, Knox has other ideas, 
and Crane is recalled.. Thus he is not funda- 
mentally trying to work out powerful convic- 
tions of his own, but he seems rather to be 
trving to live up to the expectations of his 
friends. 

Innumerable illustrations of this character- 
istic might be presented. Judge Day, Taft’s 
good friend, said to McKinley, “Why not 
appoint Taft to the Philippine place?" 

Mckinley liked Taft and he offered him the 
position. Now Taft did not want to go to the 
Philippines; moreover he did not then believe 
in holding the Philippines, as he frankly told 
McKinley. But his friends urged, апа Taft 
went to the Philippines. "They thought he 
would make good: and he made good. And 
before long he had changed his beliefs and was 
ardently defending the continued occupation 
of the islands. : 

Similarly, Mr. Taft himself never had any 
keen ambition to be president. He did want 
to rise as a judge, and finally to sit with dignity 
within the dim seclusion of the United States 
Supreme Court. There he could live to a green 
old age, attracting none of the glare of a too 
critical publicity, a friend of many friends, a 
quiet scholar in the fine distinctions of the law, 
a useful servant of the state. 

But the high ones and the strong ones who 
knew his ambition kept putting him off. When 
McKinley sent him to the Philippines he said: 

“You will make a better Supreme Court 
judge for having served on this commission 
than you will if you remain on the circuit 
bench.” 

And Roosevelt, who intended to elevate Taft 
to the Supreme Court, kept him dangling along 
in his cabinet, called him “Will” and *' Bill,” 
admired him and used him, for he was always 
an excellent subordinate, and finally, being no 
judge at all of individual human nature, 
pushed him forward into the presidency. 

In this upward pressure by his friends of the 
lig, loyal, charming, good-humored, faithful, 
unassuming, unselfish Taft, one powerful ele- 
ment has not been sufficiently considered. 
'That is Mrs. Taft, an ambitious woman. Mrs. 
‘Taft is also a middle-western type: immensely 
capable, as keen as chilled steel, with that in- 
herited instinct for self-making which is the 
characteristic of so many of the families which 
in earlier years migrated into the new West. 
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She has been noted always for a certain fixity of 
purpose. “Nellie Herron never drifted,” an 
intimate girlhood friend has said of her. She is 
that matchless and unconquerable creation, a 
determined woman. She visited the White 
House for a time at sixteen years old, her 
father, Judge Herron, being a friend of Presi- 
dent Hayes. She was intoxicated by what she 
saw and heard there: the bigness and breadth 
of the life. She developed herself resolutely, 
she taught school three years, she belonged to a 
club which read- Herbert Spencer and Macau- 
lay, she kept a diary all her earlier years with 
determined regularity. 

Before they were married Mr. Taft pre- 
sented her with a little volume by Canon Far- 
rar, entitled, What is True Success?” 

How much of an influence Mrs. Taft was in 
urging her husband into higher and higher 
places—for the ambitious woman must ordin- 
arily succeed through her husband—Mr. Taft 
himself testified at the barbecue dinner at the 
Beach Island Farmer’s Club, after his election: 

“I am no politician," he said, laughingly 
turning to Mrs. Taft. “ There is the politician of 
the family. If she had only let me alone I 
should now be dozing on the Circuit Court 
Bench.” 

Mrs. Taft entered the White House with the 
most ambitious plans. In an approved per- 
sonal article written at Hot Springs, eight days 
after Mr. Taft's election, it is said: 

“She will make of her position and the White 
House what it should be made, the central 
force of our national social life, real American 
society built upon intellect and thoroughly 
gentle democratic lines." 

Having attained the goal, however, Mr. 
Taft saw a satisfied country slowly but inexor- 
ably turning against him, and Mrs. Taft, 
broken in health, has had not only to give over 
her darling dream of a new kind of American 
social life, but even to leave the direction of 
many of the ordinary functions of her high posi- 
tion to relatives and friends. The situation 
possesses, indeed, many of the tokens of high 
tragedy: that sort of high tragedy which pro- 
ceeds not out of evil intent, or hatred, or any 
other stormy passion, but out of the curious and 
fortuitous mectings and clashings of varied 
human temperaments. 

Have you ever chanced to watch the faithful 
player in the orchestra who plays the second 
fiddle? He has an unperturbed, unassuming, 
conscientious way with him. He may even be 
a better fiddler than the first fiddler, but he 
could not fill the first fiddler’s place. He has 
not the audience-sense; he does not know how 
to handle men; he has not the ability to beat 
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disharmonies into harmonies with an inoffen- 
sive wooden bow. It is a great thing to be a 
good second fiddler in a second fiddler’s place: 
it is as great as to be a first fiddler; and those 
who out of friendship or ambition tempt the 
excellent second fiddler to aspire to the difficult 
first fiddlership are doing the second fiddler no 
kindness—as the audience back in the darkness 
will soon let him know. 

Strikingly prophetic were Mr. Taft’s words 
to a group of his warm friends at the Commer- 
cial Club at Cincinnati on the day after the 
election (November fifth, 1908). 

“I am not entering on my new career 
lightly," he said. “І welcome, of course, the 
expression of friends as to the success of mv 
administration, but I know that difficulties will 
arise of which I know nothing at this time. 
There will be times when my friends will sav: 
* Poor Bill; he has gotten under some malign 
influence; somebody is advising him wrongly.’ 
. . . Task nota suspension of your opinion, but 
that you will reserve for me a hope that your old 
friend is doing what he believes to be right." 

And there will be few, to-day, who know the 
facts, who will assert that Mr. Taft is not “ do- 
ing what he believes to be right," as far as any 
misplaced man could possibly do it. He in- 
tends to do right. 

But Mr. Taít's temperament, his nature, is of 
the sort that requires settled authority. It 
does not stand straight of itself, for it has no 
stiff backbone of inner convictions. All his life 
long he has been leaning on friends and pro- 
moted by friends; he has taken color from such 
positive friends as Roosevelt. To this natural 
inclination has been added his long training as a 
lawyer and a judge, a training which demands 
of its adherents as a first duty that they shall 
seek authority and look for the precedents of 
the books. When in doubt such a nature does 
not hew to the line of independent moral pre- 
cepts, but slumps inertly back upon institu- 
tions. Thus Mr. Taft dreads lest the sure 
support of his political party fall away from 
under him, and platforms and written policies 
become for him the stone tables of the law. 
The mere suggestion that a new proposition is 
unconstitutional terrifies him. 

If Mr. Taft had been elected to the presi- 
dency at the time McKinley first filled the 
office, he would have gone through his term 
with smiling serenity, and probably would have 
been reélected. And he would have gone 
down in history with Monroe, and Polk, and 
Pierce, worthy but inconsequential presidents. 
Butthat was before the present crisis developed. 
It was-a time when the Republican party stood 
like the Rock of Gibraltar, when Hanna was 
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there as a guiding and directing force, when the 
country was not yet widely disturbed by new 
moral aspirations. 

But in a time like this, of tumultuous political 
discontent, with the old parties crumbling 
away, with new and revolutionary problems 
crowding for solution, with the old Jeaders and 
the old authorities under suspicion, a man of 
Mr. Taft’s sort is wholly out of place. 

Mr. Taft found himself, as Roosevelt's suc- 
cessor, in the midst of a vast and chaotic, but 
profoundly fundamental, outburst of moral en- 
thusiasm. It was more like a great religious 
revival than anything seen in this country in 
many years. 

Now, mere moral enthusiasm never of itself 
gets anywhere. It must be boiled down to its 
insoluble residue of hard, cold, clear intellec- 
tual propositions. New definitions must be 
struck out; the leader, with a sort of divine 
carelessness, must announce his course and 
play his part. Lincoln laid down the law, and 
uttered the clarion note of leadership in words 
that cut like a sword through the confused but 
none the less passionate popular emotion on the 
slavery question, when he said: “This nation 
cannot exist half slave and half free," and when 
he said to the Southern disunionists, ‘‘ We won’t 
go out of the Union, and you shan’t.” 

But we have heard nothing clear, nothing 
sure, nothing strong, from Mr. Taft,—and 
the country drifting, drifting, toward a crisis. 

When at his famous speech at Cooper Union 
in February, 1908, а man in the audience put 
to him the most poignant question of this age, 
* What is a man going to do who is out of 
work and starving?” Mr. Taft replied: ‘God 
knows, I don't." 

And this is Mr. Taít: a leader without an 
answer for his times. “God knows," or 
Roosevelt knows, or the Supreme Court 
knows—I don't. 

Well, when Mr. Taft came to the White 
House he acted in perfect accordance with his 
dependent nature. The strong guiding person- 
ality of Roosevelt was gone from behind him. 
He must turn elsewhere for authority: and 
where but to his friends—his personal friends, 
for Taft was never the man to ask the police- 
man or the plumber concerning his political 
views. Roosevelt had a strong sense of men 
in the mass: in a week's time every sort and 
kind of American passed through his office, 
each leaving his impression upon that catholic 
mind; he knew the tides and currents of the 
people; he knew the nation as a living thing; 
but Taft knows only a man here and there— 
men of his own station and environment. He 
has a capacity, indeed, for personal intimacy 
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which a self-centered man like Roosevelt never 
could have. Roosevelt could see that sweet- 
ness of character in Mr. Taft and he could 
admire it, as we so often admire the faculties 
we do not possess, out of all proportion to its 
value as a public asset. 

So Taft turned to his old friends: his broth- 
ers, Charles P. of Cincinnati and Henry W. of 
New York, both very wealthy men, both inter- 
ested in the great corporate interests of the 
nation. He turned to the lawyers and judges 
he had known for so long and understood so 
well; and he also called upon the strong men 
who represented the authority of the party. 
His friends had always helped him in the past: 
they would keep him right now. He had, as 
Roosevelt said of him, that “kindly generosity 
of nature which makes him feel that all his 
fellow countrymen are in very truth his 
friends and brothers." 

What hedid not see was that this thing he had 
entered upon was war—war as truly as though 
cannons boomed and blood flowed—and that 
war parts boon friends and separates families, 
and that in a war the chief thing is to fight. 

He did not see the vast forces marshalling 
themselves, but played like the child in the 
story between the ‘‘serried ranks of their 
shotted guns, "and pulled daisies for friends 
in both armies. 

During the campaign he had been against 
Speaker Cannon; he had talked against him; 
he had regretted his power in the party. Mr. 
Taft, indeed, entertained views hostile to 
political machines and boss rule: no speech 
that he ever made attracted more attention 
than his condemnation before the Queen City 
Club of Cincinnati, now more than ten years 
ago, of Boss Cox of Cincinnati. 

But a few weeks after the inauguration, at 
a dinner at the New Willard Hotel, he referred 
affectionately to Cannon as **dear old Uncle 
Joe.” And since then he has played steadily 
into the hands of the machine which has so 
relentlessly ruled the House of Representatives. 

In the same way, though he denounced civic 
unrighteousness and graft on several occasions 
during his Western trip, when he got to San 
Francisco he not only did not see a single one 
of the men who have fought the fight of civic 
morality in that city, but he did see and was 
entertained by the very men who have been 
chiefly responsible for the graft and civic trea- 
son which has blasted the name of San Fran- 
cisco for so long. Thus, while apparently he 
disapproves of bossism, he takes the bosses, the 
Aldriches and Cannons, to his heart. Similarly 
his speeches are full of the need to control 
“predatory wealth,” to curb trusts and regulate 
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railroads, but when he comes to the point of 
action he takes as his advisers a cabinet of 
corporation lawyers, who have all their lives 
long been devising ways of defeating the people 
upon these very questions. 

What dull human tools has he chosen to 
carry out that “flaming hatred of injustice” 
with which Roosevelt credits him: tools that 
in their use, as the poet says, 

Cut more backward in their stroke 
To injure him that uses them. 

In a time when the very essence of the peo- 
ple's revolt is against bossism, whether in poli- 
tics or in business, Mr. Taft employs bosses to 
perform the curious operation of eliminating 
the system by which they thrive! 

In his love for authority Mr. Taft has not 
seen that principles are greater than parties. 
As soon as he was elected he proceeded on the 
motto, ‘‘Save the party,” not ‘‘Save the prin- 
ciples.” Instead of working with the men in 
Congress who represented the principles he 
stood for—the Progressives with whom Roose- 
velt worked—he changed front utterly and 
worked with the men who controlled the party. 
And he took the first public occasions, as at 
Boston and Winona, to approve the party 
bosses, whom the people well knew to be the 
enemies of the reforms they most desired. 

It is commonly said in excuse of Mr. Tait 
that Roosevelt was the hardest sort of a man to 
follow. But the converse proposition is also 
true: that he was the easiest sort of a man to 
follow, if he- were really followed. Most of 
Mr. Taft’s difficulties have come about not be- 
cause he followed Roosevelt but because he did 
not follow him. 

Thus Mr. Taft alienated the most virile, 
free-thinking and courageous group of men in 
our political life: Cummins, Pinchot, La Fol- 
lette, Dolliver, Beveridge, Bristow, Gartield, 
Cooper, Clapp, Lenroot, Madison, Murdock, 
Norris—and a score of other very able men. 

No man in Congress to-day knows more 
about the railroad question than Senator Cum- 
mins of Iowa. Like La Follette, he has had a 
long and thorough training as a people’s advo- 
cate upon that question. Taft knew that; 
Taft was entertained by Cummins when at Des 
Moines on his Western trip. Taft invited 
Cummins to come to Washington on November 
tenth, 1909, and discuss the railroad question 
with him. 

Well, Cummins came to Washington 
promptly and called at the White House. Тай 
was pleasant, as always, but said he couldn't 
see him just then, but would send for him later. 
Cummins waited in Washington with nothing 
to do for лес weeks, or until a day or two be- 
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fore Congress convened. Then a conference 
was held at the White House by Cum- 
mins, Elkins, Wickersham and the President. 
There was some general talk which in no wise 
went to the heart of the matter—and the con- 
ference adjourned. Cummins has not seen 
the President from that day to this. In the 
meantime many railroad presidents and attor- 
neys saw Mr. Taft, a message to Congress was 
prepared, and a bill, that is now before Con- 
gress, was drawn by Mr. Wickersham, repre- 
senting the views of the administration. 

Thus the President, surrounded by his cor- 
poration friends, and dreading a rift in the 
party, has turned his back upon nearly all the 
group of leaders who seem to have a real public 
view of the great questions of the day. 

In another way the tendency of his adminis- 
tration has been to dampen and destroy the 
patriotic ardor for the public good which came 
to be so much a factor during Roosevelt's time 
in the various Executive branches of the govern- 
ment. Under Roosevelt what a stir of activity 
marked the Bureau of Corporations, the Pure 
Food work, the Reclamation Service, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Forestry Department—in 
fact the whole government service! How 
quiet they are now! Under Roosevelt men 
would all but work their heads off in the public 
service; but under Taft, if a man displays un- 
due enthusiasm, he may lose his head in an- 
other way. Glavis, fighting to save the peo- 
ple’s lands, is angrily and peremptorily dis- 
charged without being fairly heard; Pinchot, 
one of the greatest public servants developed in 
this country in years, is forced out of his office; 
Garfield goes; Dr. Wiley is reversed; Shaw 
and Price pay the wages of enthusiasm, and 
Newell and Davis of the Reclamation Service 
are saved only by the utmost pressure. 

** Under such conditions,” the head of a gov- 
ernment bureau said to me, ‘‘do you think any 
man is going to risk his job by any originality 
or enthusiasm? Not much!” 

No one who visits Washington from time to 
time can have failed to see the change in the 
esprit de corps. The eternal “No” seems now 
to reign in Washington. Instead of trying to 
find out all the reasons why a good thing 
should be done for the people it seems to be the 
policy of Mr. Wickersham, Mr. Ballinger, and 
Mr. Hitchcock to find out all the reasons why 
it should not be done. 

Having thus no clear-cut, well-thought-out 
principles of his own, Mr. Taft takes much 
advice from his friends. He decides, finally, 
not upon what is right, but upon what he 
thinks will satisfy all of them. Thereby he 
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satises no one. His administration is full 
of instances in which he has been crowded 
from a position which he has taken apparently 
with firmness to quite the opposite position. 
For example, when he came into office he laid 
down the principle that the Executive, being 
constitutionally a separate branch of govern- 
ment, should not attempt to influence Congress. 
He was to keep his hands off, as he did, or as- 
sumed to do, in the speakership fight, and in 
the early part of the tariff debate. Since then, 
however, he has gone to the opposite extreme: 
he is the first president who ever made a prac- 
tice of sending administration bills drawn by 
his own legal advisers into Congress, who has 
denounced as traitors members of his own 
party who disagreed with him, and who has 
used all manner of pressure to secure the pas- 
sage of bills exactly in the form presented. 
No other president ever went to a greater 
length of interference than this. 

Thus Mr. Taft works with the friends he has 
around him; and if he cannot by compromise 
keep them all with him, the curious personal- 
ism of his temperament, so engaging when seen 
while skies are clear, now reveals some of its 
less attractive aspects. He becomes furiously 
angry; he storms and swears; he denounces 
those who oppose him; he will not see them 
again. He makes it a personal matter with 
every man who opposes his measures. Thus 
in furious anger he denounces Pinchot—thus, 
in earlier days, when he was Secretary of War, 
he denounced the Panama engincer, Wallace. 

Nor is this all. When he fights, he tends, as 
might be expected, toward the same sort of 
personalism manifested in his friendships. In 
combating the Insurgent senators and con- 
gressmen of his own party, he withholds their 
patronage: does not allow them to make their 
customary appointments. When Shaw, the 
deposed attorney of the Forestry, wished to 
practise before the Interior Department, the 
President refused his permission. Senators 
Overman and Simmons went to intercede for 
Shaw, and Mr. Taft violently and angrily de- 
nounced Shaw as a traitor. When he is criti- 
cized by the newspapers and magazines, he 
does not admit that this criticism may spring 
from an honest difference in principles, but 
seeks for a personal reason, and strikes back, 
with the implication that the newspapers and 
magazines are against him because he has not 
stood out for a lower duty on paper pulp, and 
because he has suggested an advance in second 
class postal rates. Thus the same tempera- 
mental personalism which makes him a choice 
friend and a loyal subordinate, tends to make 
him a truculent and autocratic superior, who 
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demands, upon pain of banishment, absolute 
personal loyalty. 

In a former article on the Insurgent Move- 
ment, I compared the present crisis with that 
which arose just before the Civil War. There 
was then the same break-up of the parties, the 
same tumult of political confusion, the same 
insistent moral issues and, in Buchanan, much 
the same sort of a president. Buchanan, really 
owing his election to the doubtful states of the 
anti-slavery North, in an effort to compromise 
an irrepressible conflict, chose a pro-slavery 
cabinet; so Taft, elected by a Progressive vote, 
has chosen a cabinet of corporation lawyers. 
Buchanan congratulating the country on the 
wrongful settlement of the slavery question in 
Kansas, reminds us strongly of Taft congratu- 
lating the country on the success of a wrongful 
tariff bill. And there were Insurgents in plenty 
in the dominant party of Buchanan's day. 
Stephen A. Douglas was the most virile and 
forceful of them all—and the nearest right; 
and Buchanan quarreled with him and tried 
to read him out of the party—as Taft has 
opposed La Follette and Cummins. And how 
Buchanan, waiting for the Supreme Court 
decision in the Dred Scott case suggests Taft 
waiting for the equally momentous and crisis- 
making decisions of the Tobacco and Standard 
Oil cases! Hesitation, vain efforts at compro- 
mise, a futile appeal to authorities which no 
longer command the respect of men—how all 
these things have marked both of these unfor- 
tunate administrations! Р 

“The idea one gets of the Buchanan of 
1837," says Rhodes in his history, ‘‘is that of 
a man of fair talents working in a groove, filling 
many public positions respectably, but none 
brilliantly. Politically, he was always ready 
to serve his party and follow other leaders. 
He never desired to branch off independently.” 

Well, Buchanan went down with his party 
after a single term’s service, and that full of 
tumult. Is it possible that Taft is to be the 
Buchanan of the new crisis? 

For it is a crisis: the greatest crisis, in some 
respects, this country has ever had to meet. 
Two great ideas, or principles, are struggling 
for mastery. The two principles relate to the 
control of wealth in America, and indirectly 
to the distribution of wealth. The first asserts 
that the policy of government shall be laissez 
faire (let alone), that the control of property and 
business shall be left in private hands, that 
free competition is the true regulator of all 
business affairs. The second principle asserts 
that inasmuch as competition has been already 
succeeded in many of the largest departments 
of our business life by private monopoly, the 
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government must now take hold of these 
monopolies and either regulate or own them. 

The emphasis of the laws up to this time has 
favored the competitive view of business. The 
Sherman anti-trust act was passed with an 
idea of preserving competition at all hazards. 
Men were to be punished and imprisoned if 
they would not fight one another industrially. 

But in spite of this drastic law, passed over 
twenty years ago, when the threat of private 
monopoly had only just begun to darken our 
common sky, combination has gone steadily 
forward, railroads have wiped out competition 
more rapidly than ever before, the steel trust, 
the rubber trust, the paper trust, and scores of 
other trusts—all monopolistic—have come 
into existence. And while there have been 
costly prosecutions in the courts, Mr. Rocke- 
feller still controls the pipe-lines and owns as 
many oil wells as ever. Mr. Armour dominates 
the meat markets, Mr. Morgan is the chief 
factor in the railroad world, and Mr. Gary 
fixed the prices of steel. It is being discovered 
that whether with the law or against the law, 
the tendency toward cooperation in business is 
irresistible, and that the only alternatives for 
private monopoly are either public monopoly 
or public control of private monopoly. 

Mr. Roosevelt, while he dared not recom- 
mend any radical changes in the Sherman law 
to make it correspond with the economic ten- 
dencies of the age, recognized that trusts and 
combinations had something to be said for 
them. He divided them, crudely, into ** good” 
and “bad” trusts. It was never clear where 
the line was to be drawn between the sheep and 
the goats; and Mr. Roosevelt never seemed to 
feel, what the people have been instinctively 
feeling for a long time, that the principle, not the 
results (whether of ** goodness" or ‘‘badness”’), 
of private monopolies was the real issue at stake. 

It is not a question whether a trust saves 
dollars and cents for the American people, but 
whether the principle of private monopoly is 
right—whether any group of citizens, no mat- 
ter how altruistic, shall be allewed to fix prices 
upon any necessity of our common life. 

It was not the size of the stamp-tax, but the 
principle of it which led our revolutionary 
forefathers to fight the mother country. 

"We tried a stamp-duty," said Lord 
Macaulay, speaking in the House of Commons, 
ta duty so light as to be scarcely perceptible, 
on the fierce breed of the old Puritans; and we 
lost an empire." 

However benevolent Mr. Rockefeller may 
show himself to be, however cheap and pure 
his oil, however *' good " and *'legal" his trust, ` 
the principle under which he holds the power 
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of taxing the daily subsistence of men will never 
be accepted by this American people. We will 
not be bribed with cheap oil any more than 
with free tea; nor will we be blinded by the 
gifts of gorgeous universities and innumerable 
libraries. The principle is wrong and can lead 
only to greater wrongs. There are no “‘good” 
monopolies in private hands. And if the gov- 
ernment does not move, ‘‘there will," as that 
far-sighted statesman, Mr. Sherman, said 
twenty-three years ago, “be a trust for every 
production, and a.master to fix the price for 
every necessity of life." Mr. Sherman’s pre- 
diction to-day has almost come true. 

To get down, now, to Mr. Taft. How is he 
meeting the great crisis that faces the country? 

We have had not one word of illumination, 
nor of understanding, nor of courage from him. 
He is floundering in the maze of futile distinc- 
tions between legal and illegal trusts as shown 
in his Sandusky speech. He still sees no fund- 
amental principle involved, as when he said in 
his Atlanta speech of January fifteenth, 1909: 

“The legislation affecting the great railway 
and industrial corporations needs amendment, 
nol so much to change its principle and object, as 
to facilitate its enforcement and make its vio- 
lation less easy and advisable." 

And yet, in spite of this lack of clearness, 
Mr. Taft has had flashes of vision—and he has 
shrunk timidly from what he has seen. In his 
speech at Augusta in January, 1909, he said: 

* We have reached the time when we must 
recognize certain limitations which previous 
conditions did not require assertion of in the 
form of statutory law upon the use of private 
property wherever it is represented in combina- 
nations of capital. This problem is 
now on, and therefore I state it with consider- 
able solemnity and seriousness." 

The problem, he sees dimly and with solem- 
nity, is now on, and yet his administration has 
been tossing about aimlessly at cross purposes. 
There has been no sure note of conviction. It 
is marvelous, and amusing, if it did not have its 
tragic possibilities, how all the legislative 
schemes of the present administration are 
futile compromises between the old and the 
new. At one moment Mr. Taft and his entire 
cabinet seem to be on the tack of preserving 
competition at all hazards: down with com- 
binations! At the next they seem to have ac- 
cepted in toto the principle of private monopoly 
and to wish to regulate it drastically, or more 
remarkable still, as in the savings bank and 
parcels’ post bills, they seem to have gone en- 
tirely over to the idea of public monopoly by 
governmental ownership. Thus at one and 
the same time they are trying to do three differ- 
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ent things—maintain competition, regulate 
private monopolies, and establish public 
monopolies. Never was there such a contra- 
dictory mess of legislation before Congress. It 
is scarcely surprising that the Republican party 
should be on the rocks! 

The railroad bill furnishes a curious example 
of these contradictions. Railroads, it says in 
effect, must not of course combine—but inas- 
much as they have already combined we will 
permit them to do so by law. This much, 
they say, we owe to the really able men who 
now operate the railroads and whose necessar- 
ily illegal acts we are now legalizing. In his 
Rochester speech I heard Mr. Taft make this 
naive explanation of his railroad policy: 

“The second provision of the act is that 
which allows carriers to make traflic agree- 
ments. It enables the railroads to do 
what they have to do whether the law expressly 
permits it or not.” 

Thus in the stock purchasing clause of the 
railroad bill (Section 12, except the proviso) 
Mr. Taft is apparently running with those who 
cry for the maintainance of competition, and in 
the traffic agreement clause and in the proviso 
of Section 12 he is apparently rushing forward 
with those who believe that more combination 
and coóperation is inevitable. 

A similar two-mindedness may be noted 
upon the Executive and Departmental side of 
the administration. Ballinger, the moment he 
is settled in office, attempts to overturn the 
whole conservation program. He believes in 
laissez faire: let each man grab! Turn over 
the nation's resources to private monopolies! 
Let the Guggenheims own Alaska! Private 
monopolies are all right—but a public monop- 
oly—horrors! 

That the people really understood the funda- 
mental question at issue was never better 
shown than in the public furore caused by Bal- 
linger's acts. When this outcry became deaf- 
ening Ballinger was sent for by the President 
and told to change his policy. He changed and 
afterwards out-Pinchoted Pinchot in his with- 
drawals of public lands. He apparently— 
apparently—went over bodily to the idea of 
public monopoly! 

Such are the hopeless contradictions of a 
time like this of readjustment and crisis. 
What is needed is a leadership not amiable but 
clear, not compromising but courageous. .\ 
leadership with convictions, not mere views on 
popular problems, one swayed by the people, 
not by personal friends, a leadership at once 
patient, strong, brave, clear, democratic—like 
Lincoln’s. For such a leadership Mr. Taft 
has shown his utter unfitness. 
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LTHOUGH Mark Twain and I 
/ called each other “cousin” and 
claimed to be blood-relatives, the 


connection between us was by mar- 
riage: a great uncle of his married a great aunt 
of mine; his mother was named after and 
reared by this great aunt; and the children of 
the marriage were, of course, his cousins and 
mine; and a large, varied and picturesque 
assortment they were. We were lifelong and 
very dear friends, however; passed much time 
together at home and abroad; and had many 
common ties and memories. The last timeI 
saw him, a little less than two years ago, he 
came to lunch with me at the Manhattan Club, 
in New York, where he greatly amused my son, a 
buoyant, appreciative and promising young law- 
yer only a few weekslater snatched suddenly and 
tragically away, by his intimate reminiscences 
of Col. Sellers, of the “Earl of Durham," and 
of other fantastic members of our joint family. 
Just after the successful production of his 
one play, “Тһе Gilded Age," and the famous 
hit made by the late comedian, John T. Ray- 
mond, in its leading róle, I received a letter 
from him in which he told me he had made in 
Col. Mulberry Sellers a close study of a certain 
mutual kinsman and thought he had drawn 
him to the life, ‘‘but for the love of Heaven,” 
he said, “don’t whisper it, for he would never 
understand, or forgive me, if he did not thrash 
me on sight." 


The True Col. Mulberry Sellers Not a 
Comic Character 


'The pathos of the part, and not its comic 
aspects, had most impressed him. He de- 
signed and wrote it for Edwin Booth. From 
the first and always he was disgusted by the 
Raymond portrayal. Except for its amazing 
popularity and money-making quality, he 
would have withdrawn it from the stage as, in 
a fit of pique, Raymond himself did, while it 
was yet packing the theatres. The original 
Sellers had partly brought him up and been 
very good to bim; a second and perfect Don 
Quixote in appearance and not unlike the 
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knight of La Mancha in character. It would 
have been safe for nobody to laugh at him— 
nay, by the slightest intimation, look, or 
gesture, to treat him with inconsideration, or 
any proposal of his—however preposterous— 
with levity. He once came to see me upon 
a public occasion and during a function. 
I knew that I must introduce him, and with 
all possible dignity, to my colleagues; but he 
was very queer: tall and stately, wearing a 
black, swallow-tailed suit, shiny with age, a 
silk hat, bound with black crepe to conceal 
its rustiness, not to indicate a recent death; 
but his linen as spotless as new-fallen snow; 
and I had my doubts and fears. Happily, the 
company, quite dazed by the apparition, proved 
decorous to solemnity, and the dear old gentle- 
man, pleased with himself and proud of his 
“distinguished young kinsman,” went away 
highly gratified. 

Not long after this, one of his daughters— 
lovely girls they were, too, and in charm alto- 
gether worthy of their Cousin Sam Clemens— 
was to be married, and he wrote me a lengthy 
summons: all-embracing, though stiff and 
formal; such as a baron of the Middle Ages 
might have indited to his noble relative, the 
Field Marshal, bidding him bring his good 
lady, and all his retinue to abide within the 
castle until the festivities were ended, though 
in this instance the Castle was a little suburban 
cottage not big enough to accommodate the 
immediate bridal party. I showed this bom- 
bastic but most hospitable and sincere invita- 
tion to Mr. Raymond, who chanced to be play- 
ing in Louisville when it reached me. He read 
it through with care and re-read it. “Do you 
know,” said he, “it makes me want to cry. 
That is not the man I am trying to impersonate 
at all.” Be sure it was not; for there was nothing 
funny about the spiritual being of Mark Twain’s 
own Mulberry Sellers; he was as brave as a 
lion and as upright and stern as a covenanter. 

When a very young man living in a wood- 
land cabin down in the “ Penny’rile’’ region of 
Kentucky, with a wife and two, or three, babies, 
he was so carried away by an unexpected wind- 
fall that he lingered over long in the village, 
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dispensing a royal hospitality; in point of fact, 
he "got on a spree.” Two or three days 
passed before he regained possession of him- 
self. When at last he reached his home, he 
found his wife ill in bed and the children nearly 
starved for want of food. He said never a 
word, but walked out of the cabin, tied him- 
self to a tree, and was literally horse-whipping 
himself to death when the cries of the frightened 
family called the neighbors and he was cut 
loose and brought to reason. He never touched 
an intoxicating drop from that day to the day 
of his death. 

When Mark Twain had worked himself 
into a state of mind talking to one of us about 
“Old Jim," his eyes would flood with tears, 
and I cannot myself write about him without 
a choking sensation. Never such a hero lived 
in such a fool’s paradise. Yet, as done by 
Raymond, never an impersonation on the 
American stage, or in any of our comic fictions, 
provoked louder and longer mirth. I do not 
know what Edwin Booth thought of Sellers, or 
indeed, whether he so much as read the part 
which had been intended for him. That Booth 

* and Sellers were in Mark Twain’s mind con- 
jointly tells its own and quite a different story. 


The “Earl of Durbam" Touches 
Mark Twain for a Tenner 


Another one of these mutual cousins was the 
* Earl of Durham." About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, before the War of the Revo- 
ution, there came to Virginia four brothers 
Lampton, younger scions of the House of Dur- 
ham. From them the American Lamptons are 
sprung. Sam Clemens and I grew up on old 
wives' tales of estates and titles, which—maybe 
it was a kindred sense of humor in both of us— 
we treated with shocking irreverence. 

It happened some forty years ago that there 
turned up, first upon the plains and afterward 
in New York and Washington, a straight de- 
scendant of the oldest of these Virginia Lamp- 
tons—he had somehow gotten hold of or had 
fabricated a full set of documents—who was 
what Theodore Roosevelt would call “а 
corker.” He wore a sombrero, with a rattle- 
snake for a band, and a belt with a couple of 
six-shooters, and described himself and claimed 
to be the Earl of Durham. “He touched me 
for a tenner the first time I ever saw him," 
drawled Mark Twain, ‘‘and I coughed it up 
and have been coughing them up, whenever 
he's around, with punctuality and regularity.” 
The “Earl” was indeed a terror—especially 
when he had been drinking. 

His belief in his peerage was as absolute as 
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Col. Sellers’ in his millions. All he wanted was 
money enough *'to get across" and “state his 
case." During the Tichborne trial, Mark 
Twain and I were in London, and one dav he 
said to me, “I have investigated this Durham 
business down at the herald's office. There's 
nothing to it. The Lamptons passed out of the 
Earldom of Durham a hundred years ago. 
There were never any estates. The title lapsed. 
The present earldom is a new creation-- not the 
same family at all. But, I tell you what, if 
you'll put up five hundred dollars, I'll put up 
five hundred more, we'll bring ourchap over here 
and set him in аз а claimant, and, my word for 
it, Kenealy’s fat boy won’t be a marker to him!” 

He was so pleased with his conceit that later 
along he wrote a novel and called it “The 
Claimant.” It is the only one of his books— 
though I never told him so—that I never 
could read. Many years after, I happened to 
see upon a hotel register in Rome these entries 
“The Earl of Durham,” and in the same hand- 
writing just below it, “Lady Anne Lambton” 
and “The Hon. Reginald Lambton.” So the 
Lambtons—thev spelled it with a b instead of a p 
— were vet in the peerage and earls of Durham. 
The next time I saw Mark Twain I tackled 
him on the deception. He did not defend him- 
self—said something about its being necessary 
to perfect the joke. ‘Did you ever meet this 
present peer and possible usurper?” I asked. 
* No," he answered, “ I never did, but if he had 
called on me, I would have seen him.” 


Next Door to tbe “Work'us” 


His mind turned ever to the droll. Once in 
London I was living with my family at 103 
Mount Street. Between 103 and 102 there 
was the parochial workhouse—quite a long and 
imposing building. One evening, upon coming 
in from an outing, I found a letter he had writ- 
ten on the sitting-room table and left with his 
card. He spoke of the shock he had received 
upon finding that next to 102—presumably 103 
—was the workhouse. He had loved me, but 
had always feared that I would end by dis- 
gracing the family—being hanged, or some- 
thing—but the “work’us,” that was beyond 
him; he had not thought it would come to that. 
And so on through pages of horse-play: his 
relief on ascertaining the truth and learning 
his mistake—his regret at not finding me at 
home—closing with a dinner invitation. Once 
at Geneva, in Switzerland, I received a long, 
overflowing letter, full of buovant oddities, 
written from London. Two or three hours 
later came a telegram. “Burn letter. Blot it 
from your memory. Susie is dead.” 
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How much of melancholy lay hidden behind 
the mask of the humorist it would be hard to 
determine. His griefs were tempered by a vein 
of philosophy. He was a medley of contra- 
diction. Unconventional to the point of eccen- 
tricity, his sense of respectability was acute. 
Though lavish in the use of money, he had a full 
realization of its value and made close contracts 
for his work. Like Sellers, his mind soared 
when it sailed financial currents. He lacked 
sound business judgment in the larger things, 
while an excellent economist in lesser. 

The book-publishing failure may be ascribed 
to lack of forecast along with an excess of opti- 
mism. So the failure of the type-setting ma- 
chine. While that venture and its rival, the 
Mergenthaler invention, were in the experi- 
mental stage, Mr. Stillson Hutchins, who con- 
trolled the latter, made him an offer he should 
have accepted, and which, if it had been ac- 
cepted, would indeed have ensured him “mil- 
lions.” They were old acquaintances and 
excellent friends. ‘‘Sam,” said Hutchins, “let 
us merge these interests, you taking Europe 
and I this side." No, he would none of it; so, 
in the end, it cost him a pretty penny. 


A Happy Marriage 


His marriage was the most brilliant success 
of his life. He got the woman of all the world 
he most needed; a truly lovely and wise help- 
meet; who kept him in bounds and headed 
him straight and right while she lived; the best 
of housewives and mothers, and the safest of 
counsellors and soundest of critics. She knew 
his worth; she understood his genius; and she 
clearly saw his oddities and his angles. Her 
death was a grievous disaster as well as a stag- 
gering blow. It was her sympathy and her 
love which enabled him to survive Susie’s 
death. When the final tragedy came, it was 
too much for him—it broke his spirit—he 
could not react against it and sank beneath 
the load of accumulated sorrows and infirmities, 

Mark Twain’s place in literature, the bent 
of his genius and the merit of his writing, are 
made the subjects of varied commentation in 
England, in Germany and in his own country. 
Probably the works of no American author 
traveled farther, gave more pleasure, or were 
better known. It is not my purpose here to 
venture an estimate or take note of critical 
opinions; the rather to jot down a few intimate 
memories, 

In the early seventies, he dropped into New 
York, where there was already gathered a con- 
genial group to meet and greet him. This radi- 
ated from Franklin Square, where Joseph W. 
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Harper—''Joe Brooklyn," we called him— 
reigned in place of his uncle, Fletcher Harper, 
the man of genius among the original four 
Harper Brothers, to the Lotus Club, then in 
Irving Place and Delmonico's, at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, with 
Southerland's in Liberty Street, for a down- 
town place of luncheon resort, not to forget 
Dorlon’s, in Fulton Market. The Harper con- 
tingent, beside the Chief, embraced Tom Nast 
and Col. Seaver, whom John Russell Young 
named ““Рара Pendennis,” and described as 
“а man of letters among men of the world and 
a man of the world among men of letters," a 
very apt portrayal, albeit appropriated from 
Dr. Johnson, and Major Constable, a giant, 
who looked like a dragoon,and nota bookman, 
yet had known Sir Walter Scott and was sprung 
from the family of Edinburgh publishers. 
Bret Harte had newlv arrived from California. 
Whitelaw Reid, though still subordinate to 
Greeley, was beginning to make himself felt 
in journalism. John Hay played high priest to 
the revels. Halstead and I used to make peri- 
odic pilgrimages to the delightful shrine. 


Robustious Revels 


Truth to say, it emulated rather the gods than 
the graces—though all of us had literary aspi- 
rations of one sort and another—especially late 
at night—and Sam Bowles would come over 
from Springfield to meet us. Often we had 
Joseph Jefferson, then in the heyday of his 
great career, with, once in a while, Edwin 
Booth, who could not quite trust himself to go 
our gait. The good fellows we caught from 
over sea were innumerable, from the elder 
Sothern and Sala and Yates to Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Houghton. Times went very well 
those days, and, whilst some looked on askance 
—notably Curtis and, rather oddly, Stedman 
—and thought we were wasting time and con- 
vivializing more than was good for us, we were 
mostly young and hearty, ranging from thirty 
to five and forty years of age, with amazing 
capacities, both for work and play, and I cannot 
recall that any harm to any of us came of it. 
Although robustious, our frolics were harm- 
less enough—ebullitions of gayety sometimes, 
perhaps unguarded—though each shade, or 
survivor, recurring to those Noctes Ambrosiz, 
might paraphrase to the other the words of 
Curran to Lord Avonmore: 


* We passed them not in lust, or toys or wine, 
But in true poesy, wit and philosophy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.” * 


*[ am writing from memory. without the opportunity to 
verity my quotation. which may not be strictly accurate, 
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Mark Twain was the life of every company 
and of all occasions. I remember a practical 
joke of his suggestion played upon Halstead. 
A party of us were supping after the theatre 
at the old Brevoort House. A card was 
brought to me from a reporter of the World. 
I was about to deny myself, when Mark 
Twain said: ‘‘Give it to me, I'll fix it," and 
left the table. | 

Presently he came to the door and beckoned 
me to come to him. “І represented myself as 
your secretary and told this man," said he, that 
you were not here, but that if Mr. Halstead 
would answer just as well, I would fetch him 
out. He is as innocent as a lamb and doesn't 
know either of you. I am going to introduce 
you as Halstead and we'll have some fun." 


“Fixing” a Reporter 


No sooner said than done. The reporter 
proved to be a little bald-headed cherub newly 
arrived from the isle of dreams, and I lined out 
to him a column or more of very hot stuff, 
reversing Halstead in every expression of opin- 
ion. I declared him in favor of paying the 
national debt in greenbacks. Touching the 
sectional question which was then the burning 
issue of the time, I made the mock Halstead 
say: “The ‘bloody shirt’ is only a kind of 
Pickwickian battle-cry. It is convenient dur- 
ing political campaigns and on election day: 
Perhaps you do not know that I am myself of 
good old North Carolina stock. My father 
and grandfather came to Ohio from the old 
North State just before I was born. Naturally, 
I have no sectional prejudices, but I live in 
Cincinnati and am a Republican." 

There was a good deal more of the same 
sort. How it passed through the World ofice 
I know not, but next day it appeared. On 
returning to table I had told the company what 
Mark Twain and I had done. They thought 
I was joking. It did seem inconceivable. 
Without a word to any of us, next day Halstead 
wrote а note to the World briefly repudiating 
the "interview," and the World printed his 
disclaimer with a line which said: “When Mr. 
Halstead talked with our reporter he had 
dined.” It was too good to keep. John 
Hay wrote an amusing *'story" for the Tri- 
bune, which set Halstead right and turned the 
laugh on me! 

Now and then we did a little after-dinner 
speech-making all among ourselves—toward 
the wee sma’ hours—perhaps to try our wings 
—certainly to try one another. Mark Twain 
made much the best speech. He had the gift to 
think clearly upon his feet. His oratory was a 
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kind of easy dictation, and he was hard to fol- 
low, his words were so apt. Although he dis- 
liked audiences, they did not disconcert him. 
His method was slow, purposely halting, and 
the drawl, like Travers! stammer, assisted the 
humor. 


Inherited His Drawl from 
His Mother 


This drawl was not affected, as many sup- 
posed it. He inherited it from his mother, 
a bright and captivating woman, as were all 
the feminine Lamptons I have ever known. 
The men of that family were honest and 
courageous, but not successful on the material 
side. The women were immensely successful 
as wives and mothers. The family had the 
artistic temperament. Mark Twain’s child- 
hood, though passed upon the frontier, was 
enveloped by a certain semi-literary atmos- 
phere. He got the hang of books in his cradle. 
There may not have been many of them, but 
they were select, incessantly read and talked 
about. His rude experiences on the river and in 
the mining camp accentuated the baby love of 
letters, and, when travel gave him the chance to 
proceed with his education, he made the most 
of it; a hard worker; a closer and a more in- 
telligent student than he seemed, for, with John 
Hay, in the earlier time he liked to affect the 
rustic. Thus, after his years of foreign ex- 
perience and residence, when he came to deal 
with other subjects than the pilot-house on the 
Mississippi and the “diggings” of Névada, he ap- 
plied a touch to his work which was unexpected 
and possessed the quality of the surprising. 

I sometimes think we Americans are a little 
unjust to ourselves in our literary valuations. 
Irving, Bret Harte and Mark Twain followed 
the homely rescript that ‘‘the shoemaker should 
stick to his last.” They wrote of things familiar 
and they wrote with both elegance and origi- 
nality, and often with power; far and away in 
merit—even technical skill—the seniors of the 
chosen ones of larger fame, the “immortals” 
of France, and the worthies of England and 
Germany, whom we are wont to consider great 
in this world and in Valhalla cloisters to place 
upon pedestals. 

Of the three, Mark Twain was the strongest 
and broadest, covering an ampler range of 
production, and striking a deeper note; as 
vivid as Harte, with none of Harte’s insincerity; 
as conscientious and as true and simple as 
Irving, but with yet more potent hand and 
quicker and larger fancy, an American through 
and through in his genius, a cosmopolitan in 
his attainments and his art. 
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FLAPJACK 


LAPJACK, as you may have gathered, 

is a mule. But in order to get a good 

notion of him you must try to im- 

agine a pretty mule. That is of course 
difficult; but it must be done. 

For Flapjack is of jet and shiny black; save 
when he is cold. Then his fur ruffles up and 
he resembles a plush-covered mule with very 
dark shadows where the nap runs the wrong 
way. He is small—not over thirteen two— 
and is built like a deer, with clean, slender legs, 
a straight back, deep shoulders, proud neck, 
and a wide forehead in which he stows his gen- 
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erous supply of brains. Of course his ears are 
long, but they are covered with a soft black 
fuzz, and they are wonderfully expressive. If 
Flapjack is particularly pleased, they are held 
pointing slightly back and rigidly parallel. This 
also means conscious virtue. If he is content- 
edly walking along the trail with nothing much 
on his mind, those ears are hung on smooth- 
working ball bearings, and swing back and 
forth rythmically with every step. Now it is 
the right ear that thus keeps time; then the 
left; finally the two together. Bif! both 
point instantaneously ahead, and you know 
Flapjack’s interest has been struck. Nothing 
could be more inquiring or more astonished or 
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more startled, as the case may be, than those 
forward ears. They snap into position almost 
with a click, like the cocking of a revolver. 

Flapjack moves easily and lightly, and his 
head is always high and his eye roving. Never 
does he slouch along the trail half asleep. 
Even when he takes his earned rest, he never 
droops all over, as do the other animals. One 
feels his alertness, the perfect tension of his 
smooth muscles even in repose. He lifts his 
feet high and clean, with a little pause at the 
top of each step and a swift down thrust, in the 
manner of wild animals not too much startled. 
On a rough and dangerous trail he handles 
each hoof separately, and knows where each is 
to go surely and accurately—a horse generally 
tries to place his front feet and Iets the hind legs 
follow as they may. I have never seen Flap- 
jack down but once, and that was on the slip- 
pery glacier. Never have I seen him stumble. 

So much for the outer mule. All that is sat- 
isfactory, of course. When Flapjack has on his 
full regalia he is a proud-looking little animal. 
His halter, bell collar and breasting are studded 
with bright nobs; his bronze bell, sweet-toned 
and clear, tinkles merrily; his pack rig is of 
black leather lined generously with yellow 
sheep’s wool; the kyacks are of rawhide with 
the hair on; the tarpaulin is khaki-colored in- 
stead of dirty white. But the most satisfactory 
and remarkable thing about Flapjack is his in- 
telligence and his disposition. 

Of course he is thoroughly familiar with all 
the details of his business in life; if he were not, 
he would not be worthy of consideration. I 
can catch him easily, not after the fashion of a 
horse, to which one walks as to a rooted stump, 
but after a manner of Flapjack’s own. When 
I appear in the meadow with a rope in my hand, 
he first trots in his high stepping way directly 
toward me, stops, shakes his head, runs around 
me in a half circle and stops again, his nostrils 
expanded, his head high, every indication 
showing a full intention to be a wild, bad 
mule. But at my first step in his direction, he 
walks directly to me and halts. This is his 
almost invariable procedure. 

From the moment I bring him near his pack 
saddle until I unsnap his lead rope, he never 
moves a muscle. I can throw bags, blankets, 
canvasses, rattling hardware, ropes, anything 
and everything all over, around and at him, he 
will not so much as bat an eye or wave an ear. 
I can even drag ropes around his hind legs 
without his jumping forward. And, mind you, 
he is as full of ginger as a cookie. When the 
packing is pronounced completed, he nibbles 
about in the immediate vicinity until I mount. 
Then he falls dutifully in behind, and during 
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all the rest of the day he needs no more atten- 
tion to keep him with us than does my saddle 
horse’s own tail. Plenty of pack animals will 
keep in line without leading if somebody is 
ahead and behind them. A great many will 
follow the saddle horses provided there are no 
other pack horses with whom to play truant. 
Flapjack will follow anyway. No matter how 
many animals we are driving or how much 
trouble they give us, Flapjack comes along. 
He leaves his home unhesitatingly; he leaves 
feed. I have ridden in the pitch dark without 
seeing the little mule all night, sure that day- 
light would disclose him teetering along close 
behind. These things—to stand well when 
packed and to follow without fail—are two 
thirds of a pack horse’s virtues. 

The third is to take care of the burden, not 
to scrape it against trees or under limbs, to 
understand that extremely narrow or extremely 
low places are not to be attempted, to be sure- 
footed, and not to get rattled in bad places. 
This virtue, or conglomerate of them, is more 
common, and Flapjack possesses it in full 
measure. 

But Flapjack, furthermore, is gentle and 
friendly as a dog. He has never been struck in ` 
his life, and he does not know what it is to be 
afraid of those with whom he is familiar. One 
can pull his tail, or rub his ear, or crawl around 
under him for the purpose of making some 
adjustment, with absolute confidence. When 
we walk through the meadow Flapjack fairly 
mobs us. He follows close on our heels, he 
nuzzles at our backs, every once in a while he 
circles to the front and stops us. Often on trail 
I have had him catch up and lay his Assyrian 
nose alongside my thigh. Then I would rub 
him between the eyes or pat his ears, and he 
would fall back contented. 

I am about to relate an example of his desire 
for human company which may land me with 
the nature fakers. If I were to make Flapjack 
symbolic of all mules, and spell his name 
Obrayeesee, and indulge in many capital let- 
ters, I should certainly anticipate that fate. 
However, I must risk it. 

Flapjack, be it premised before the tale be- 
gins, looks on fences, not as physical hindrances 
to freedom, but as gentle hints. His masters 
place those easily jumped structures as a spe- 
cies of chalk mark to indicate the bounds be- 
yond which they wish Flapjack would not stray. 
As an honorable and courteous mule, he re- 
spects those wishes. But this does not prevent 
his hopping out when he feels like it, for his 
slender legs are composed exclusively of watch 
springs. In justice it must be further stated 
that he invariably hops in again. 
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One afternoon Billy and I walked over to 
our Supervisor’s, leaving two horses and the 
mule in the meadow. Once there we decided 
to stay over night and return home the next 
day, a pleasant plan which we carried out. 
About midnight a slight shower of rain fell. 
On our way back, near the top of the hill, and 
a half mile or so from the Supervisor’s, we 
came on a place where a shod mule had 
stamped for some moments in the dirt road. 
Tracks of the animal walking led to this spot; 
tracks of the animal running led back from it. 
These marks had been made since the shower, 
and hence after midnight. 

The tracks led in our direction, turned off at 
our trail, led to our fence, and hopped over. 
There was Flapjack feeding in company with 
the two horses. Sometime after midnight— 
and therefore nine or ten hours after we had 
left home—he had become worried over us, 
had jumped the fence, followed our trail nearly 
to the Supervisor’s, been seized with a panic 
either over being alone or at something, and 
returned to his friends the horses. Flapjack 
can follow a trail by scent. What other solu- 
tion can you suggest? If we had taken the 
horses with us, the affair would have been very 
commonplace, for all members of the equine 
race detest solitude. But he left his customary 
companions to follow us up. 

When I am working around the meadow, 
I sometimes have hardly room to swing my ax 
or hammer. The little mule wants to smell of 
everything as it is constructed. When I used 
to do laundry near the fence, his soft black and 
gray muzzle was fairly in the tub. The other 
day I added a rail to the top of the fence. 
When Flapjack came up from the foot of the 
meadow he noticed the change at once, and 
smelled that improvement over from one end 
to the other. None of the horses paid any 
attention to it. 

But though he is thus gentle and friendly, 
you must not get away with the idea that he is 
like most equine pets, spoiled, cross, lazy, pam- 
pered and full of egotistical and selfish little 
tricks. No stranger can get near him. He will 
circle about the intruder with loud snorts of 
disdain. 

“One thing," said California John after a 
few moments’ experience, *'there ain't no road 
agent goin’ to get hold of your pack, unless 
they shoot that mule.” 

So independent, free, graceful and spirited 
is the little animal that he has always seemed 
to me less a domestic animal, trained and con- 
strained to service, than some wild creature that 
condescends through a great gentleness. He 
performs his task because he likes it. No one 
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who has watched Flapjack on the trail could 
doubt it. In our local rides he always accom- 
panies us, just as the dogs do, but without 
accouterments, of course. He does not care 
near so much to go unburdened. When he 
finds his pack saddle is to be used, he is de- 
lighted, and shows it plainly. Bullet, my vet- 
eran mountain horse, is the same way. At 
home he gets grain and hay and luxurious liv- 
ing and gallops on the beach. Camping he has 
to rustle for grass, and the labor is hard. Yet 
he much prefers camping. This is conclu- . 
sively proved by his delight when I get out a 
pack saddle. He whickers and capers around 
the corral, and shakes his head with joy. Not 
that he expects to carry the pack saddle—that 
is beneath Bullet’s dignity—but he knows that 
pack saddles mean trips into the open. 

It is a promotion to become a saddle animal. 
That I have observed again and again. Old 
Methuselah, who had been a saddle animal 
when he was young, used to cheer up and put 
on a heap of style when I would ride him over 
to the mill occasionally. One day I decided to 
break Flapjack as a saddler: he is just the 
right size for Billy. We saddled him up, put 
on a war halter, and stood by for trouble. Flap- 
jack is not mean, but any animal will tear 
around a little the first time a man climbs on 
his back. So I swung aboard carefully. As 
soon as I was in the saddle Flapjack marched 
off, tail up, ears rigidly parallel, head aloft. 
He walked straight ahead until I hauled him 
around to a new direction; then straight ahead 
again. The spectators shouted with delight 
over his air of swollen pride. That was all the 
breaking Flapjack ever got—or needed. 

Flapjack is fond of scenery, or at least it in- 
terests him in some way. Whenever our way 
leads to the brink of one of the huge box cafi- 
ons, or out on a shoulder of the mountain so 
that one can see as over the kingdoms of the 
earth, Flapjack never fails to march to the 
farthest overhanging point. There he stands 
and looks, right, left, ahead and down, for as 
long as we will wait for him. I do not pretend 
to state the basis of his interest, but the facts 
are as I tell you. Figure it out to suit yourself. 

When we get in at night, first of all Flapjack 
indulges in a dusty and satisfying roll. The 
horses do likewise, and at once start feeding, 
for the day has been long, and a horse hungers 
even quicker than a man. 

But no matter how tired and hollow he may 
be, Flapjack first of all makes a complete cir- 
cuit of the meadow. Then he circles it back 
in the woods. Having thus assured himself 
that nothing is going to catch him unaware, he 
returns and begins his meal. This trait is to 
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me another interesting remnant of the wild- 
animal instinct that seems so strong in this 
particular mule. 

^ In the course of the day's journey Flapjack 
conceives his place to be number two in the 
order of march. Of course his master leads, 
but he objects strongly even to other humans 
getting that coveted second place. To gain it 
he fights and schemes. Some poor weak- 
spirited pack horses are easy. A nip, a snarl 
of the white teeth, a laving back of the long 
ears—that poor trash is shown its place. But 
saddle horses are haughty animals, and their 
riders object to dust. Flapjack must resort to 
strategy. He makes long detours through the 
brush or trees in order to pop in when chance 
offers him a gap. He takes short cuts for the 
same purpose. When he has apparently given 
up the struggle and seems to be reconciled to 
his fate, he is, nevertheless, alert for the small- 
est chance to move up one. And when he has 
succeeded he snuggles into his place with so 
comical an air of content, that his victim, if a 
man, generally laughs good-naturedly and 
concedes the point. As for another horse, I’d 
like to see him get the tip of a nose between 
Flapjack and the leading animal. 

Demijohn is Flapjack’s intimate friend. On 
the trail that haughty and bored animal leads 
the way for the little mule. In pasture he tells 
where to go and when to go there. Flapjack 
knows more now, in his vouth, than Demijohn 
will ever guess at. Nevertheless, he obeys the 
horse blindly, and defers to him, and looks up 
to him, and worships him. Never but once 
has he disputed authority. On that occasion 
I saw him deliver the only two kicks he ever 
accomplished. Previous to the incident I had 
come to imagine that Flapjack had not a kick 
in him. 

Naturally, when any tidbit, such as a hand- 
ful of grain, is fed the two together, they eat a 
moment or so in company, then Demijohn lays 
back his ears lazily, and Flapjack moves aside 
in all meekness, without objection, humbly, as 
a disciple from his master. 

But of one thing has Flapjack proved inor- 
dinately fond. Ona great occasion we received 
a sack of sweet corn on the ear. It had been 
passed along in the kind-hearted mountain 
fashion, and by the time it reached us had trav- 
eled through many hands and by many meth- 
ods. When we had eaten thereof with greater 
joy than any but those who know only the 
canned variety can realize, we dumped the 
shucks and cobs into a box and carried them 
out to the horses. Whiskeyjack was absent at 
the time, so only Demi and Flapjack were there 
to partake. Flapjack was delighted. This beat 
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barley, oat hay, carrots, sugar. And when, 
after a mouthful or so, Demijohn laid his ears 
back sullenly, and nipped at the mule as a 
gentle hint, Flapjack deliberately turned 
around and kicked him twice! The horse was 
so astounded that he retired down the meadow 
in a sulk, leaving Flapjack to finish the corn 
alone! 

I have had some comical experiences with 
Flapjack. On one occasion it became neces- 
sary to cross a river flowing from a lake. It 
was a deep and rather wide river, but slow. 
The obvious thing to do was to unpack, carry 
the stuff in front of my saddle, and swim the 
mule unburdened, But that necessitated 
many trips, it was late, and I was tired. 1 
hitched my riata around Flapjack’s neck, and 
started in. Immediately the kvacks filled. 
Their weight sunk the mule. When he hit bot- 
tom I heaved. Не surged up and forward, 
blew the water from his nostrils, and promptly 
sank again. Once more I heaved. We re- 
peated the process. Thus, in long watery 
bounds we made the passage, poor old Flap- 
jack alternating between the bottom and the 
top. Of course Demijohn swam easily enough 
with only my own weight atop. When we 
scrambled out on the other bank, Flapjack 
snorted again and again with indignation and 
disgust. i 

About once a week or so, when we are at the 
Cabin, we saddle up and ride to the mill for 
mail and supplies. Flapjack transports the 
latter. The trip is a staid, sober and accus- 
tomed one. We never bother to pack very se- 
curely. But one day, on returning laden with 
potatoes, we found cattle near our place. 
Without thinking of Flapjack, we set about 
driving them out. This necessitated fast riding 
through the timber; sudden stops, turns and 
jumps; shouts; the excited barking of the dogs 
and the crashing flight of the half wild cattle. 
Flapjack, left alone in the middle of the road, 
looked about him in vast astonishment.* Then 
all at once down went his head, up went his 
tail, and off he sailed bucking at every jump. 
Father laughs every time he tells of that bom- 
bardment of potatoes. Here, there and every- 
where he went, until the excited jangling of the 
little bell died in the distance. And then after 
a while, instead of going home, back he 
trotted, high stepping as usual, and lined up at 
our sides with an air that plainly said: 

* Well, we did have a high old time, didn't 
we?” 

I believe he thought we were all out for a 
grand lark, and wanted to get in the game; for 
he was not in the least frightened. 


* My father was eye-witness of the performance. 
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I have known Flapjack for years—since he 
was a three-year-old—and I have not a single 
fault to find with him nor a criticism to make 
of him. I do not know anybody else of whom 
unqualifiedly I can say that. That is why he 
has a chapter all to himself. 


THE ETHICAL CODE OF 
CALIFORNIA JOHN 


more or less traveled. He has been to 

various places of which perhaps you 
have never heard; such as Honey Lake, and 
Hoopa Valley, and the country of the Siskiyou. 
To be sure, he has never visited Paris, Lon- 
don or Berlin, as we have; but then, he has 
at least heard of them, and that is where he is 
ahead of us. His wanderings began in the 
early days when the foothill country was full 
of placer gold. When so minded he can tell 
of queer things. For instance, there is the 
canon of the Chiricahuas in Arizona, hap- 
pily misnamed Paradise Valley, where a gang 
of Mexican cattle rustlers abode—for a while. 
Then the rustling abruptly ceased. Paradise 
Valley became a peaceful range camp, occu- 
pied but twice a year at the time of the round- 
ups. 

“ And every cow puncher there has the top 
part of a skull for a washbowl,” says California 
John. 

With it all he still loves the Sierras the best, 
and has homed to them in his approaching age. 
Nevertheless, the single thing that impressed 
him most was the Grand Canon of the Colo- 
rado. 

“That place," said he to us one day, ‘‘is self 
actin’! АП this," he waved his hand abroad, 
* has to be taken care of or it gets ruined by 
somebody. That’s what we rangers are tryin’ 
todo. But the Grand Сайоп takes care of her- 
self.” He slid from his saddle and squatted on 
his heels, as was invariably his habit when 
really earnest talk was forward. ‘My idee is 
about like this," said he, “I believe the Lord 
made that place just for himself. All the rest 
of the earth He gave to mankind. ‘Go to it,’ 
says he, *do what you want. Go the limit. 
Cut down the trees, and dam up the rivers, and 
paint advertising signs on and over everythin' 
you can stick a brush to. I ain't in favor of 
these proceedings; but it's up to you And I 
reckon we've done it—Injins, buffalo, pine 
woods, Niagara Falls—all the rest of it. But 
the Grand Cañon the Lord made for Himself. 
There ain't no water, there ain't no ways of 
gettin’ around, there ain't no possible way of 
paintin' a sign you could make out with the 
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Lick telescope. They can’t dynamite it for 
stone, or plant parks in it, or build things in it.” 

““They’ve got a big modern hotel on the rim 
now," I suggested. 

“Oh, ves," he waved that lauded structure 
aside, "they can put up things, of course. 
But a full grown World's Fair goin' full blast 
with the blower on you wouldn't even see across 
that cañon. That little crack will look just the 
same as it does to-day a thousand years from 
now, when our descendants are wearin’ sky 
blue pants with ruffles on ’em and otherwise 
attractin’ horrified attention from the angels.” 

We laughed together over this, for California 
John never takes his extravagances seriously. 
Then abruptly he became solemn. 

“Son,” said he, “the gold light of evenin’ on 
these mountains is a mighty fine thing, but if 
you don’t believe all I’ve been sayin’ you ought 
to see the Cañon at sunset.” 

“Гуе seen it," said I. 

"You remember how she changes, then, 
slow and solemn, like the shift of scenes in a 
theatre. Only there ain't no hurry about it. 
He don't care whether folks has to catch a 
train, or it's gettin chilly out there on the Rim, 
or dinner is ready. And do you recollect how 
the peaks come out from the other cañon wall, 
and draw back again, one by one? It’s just as 
if they was answering roll call. And all the 
colors in the world come out to answer roll call 
too, and wait a minute, and then melt back 
again. The Lord has built Him a fine place; 
and He's fixed it so we can't never bother it. 
I think it's mighty good of Him to let us come 
and look at it." 

“Why didn't you stay there,” I asked, ‘‘if 
you like it so well?” 

“Tt takes a mighty good man or a mighty 
dumb fool to live by the Сайоп always. It's 
like sheep that way. It takes apostles or 
Basques to get along." 

** You seem to have a pretty good streak of 
religion in you," I remarked in all sincerity. 

“Me!” cried California John in vast aston- 
ishment. . Then he chuckled. ‘‘You may not 
believe it, but I did get religion once. It didn't 
take, though." 

He came to a dead stop, his eyes full of 
reminiscence. I offered him a square of sul- 
phur matches, whereupon he quite mechani- 
cally rolled himself a cigarette. After the first 
puff, he went on. 

“It was way up in the Stanislaus country at 
the time everybody was looking for gold. I 
was a young feller then, and hadn't learned 
much sense. My mother was alive then, and 
my two sisters, and they put in most of their 
time worryin' about how my soul was comin' 
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out. That didn’t even get to me; but one day 
along ‘come a girl——.” 

He paused and his eye grew vacant. 

*Ive plumb forgot her name!" he ex- 
claimed regretfully, after a moment. “Апу- 
way, she was number one on my list. Noth- 
ing doing. She was religious from soda to 
hock. 

“ Then one of these yere shoutin’ evangelists 
came to camp. My girl went in strong on the 
revival he started. First thing I knew about it 
was a rise in the temperature, and sweet smiles, 
and other encouragin’ signs. For a minute I 
thought I was makin’ headway. Then she 
sprung revival on me, and I see at once it was 
just to get me to go. 

“Twent. The show didn’t hit me very strong 
until along toward the middle. Then a bright 
idea come to me. All at once up I got, sailed 
down the aisle, and flopped into the bench with 
the rest of the saved.” 

The Ranger turned on me a humorously 
mischievous eye. 

“Well, I tell you there was a sensation! 
Worst sinner in the state saved! I wrastled 
and had the proper allowance of duck fits same 
as I’d seen the others do. Then I come 
through. Hallelujah! You bet you! The 
tinkling cvmbals sounded all right! 

“Well, I walked home with Anna Maria, or 
whatever her name was, and I give her the holy 
kiss of brotherhood. But when I sifted into the 
house I run against such joy over the brand 
plucked from the burnin' that I got a hard jolt. 
My mother and two sisters were so plumb 
tickled pink, that all at once it come to me 
what I'd overlooked before. I'd got converted: 
and now it was up to me to make good! 

“I climbed to my room as soon as I could 
get away. 

«Тоок here,’ says I to me, ‘you’re elected. 
What are you goin’ to do about it? Are you 
goin’ to break three trustin’, lovin’ hearts? Or 
are you goin’ to quit hosses, drink, poker and 
everythin’ that enables a man to wobble 
through this monotonous existence?’ 

“You see, Anna Maria didn’t figure. I 
reckon the holy kiss of brotherhood didn’t come 
up to anticipations. 

“It was a hard situation. I didn’t precisely 
see me with a long-term halo; but still I wasn’t 
brute enough to kill all the family rejoicin’ with 
a club. Finally I got out a pencil and paper 
and did some close figurin'. In fact I figured 
all night. 1 made out a schedule for what you 
might call a gradual backslide. In a week I 
was to let out a little inadvertent cuss. In two 
weeks I was due to play a quiet game of penny 
ante. And soon. I sort of broke the news to 
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them gentle. In six months I was due for a 
real hell ripper. You bet it was a good one." 
He squinted sideways at the sugar pines. 

“It’s sometimes kind of hard to live up to 
these fellows, too," he exclaimed irrelevantly. 
*'Speakin' of that, isn’t it funny how a young 
fellow has trouble with just livin’? He's got to 
take the whole thing apart, and see how it 
goes. When he gets a little age into him, he 
just takes things as they come. Now, as you 
can see, I never was much on religion, but a 
man's got to have something or other to go 
by or he gets as shiftless as a Digger." 

“А code of ethics," I suggested. 

“That’s it. After you git it you just use it 
and forget it, but while you're getting it, you 
have lots of troubles, and make heaps of ex- 
periments, and are dead serious—and ridic- 
ulous. I got up a wonder of a code of ethics 
once." 

* What was it?" I encouraged him. 

“А man hates to tell how much of a fool he 
was once," grinned California John. ‘For a 
general star-spangled idiocy that nobody had 
ever thought of before, I sure took all medals, 
cash prizes and silver casters. 

* Back in the fifties I made up an account be- 
tween me and the Lord. Whenever I did any- 
thing I ought not to, I charged myself up with 
a good stiff fine, and costs, anywhere from two 
bits to five dollars, dependin’ on how deep I'd 
got in. Gamblin’ was two bits a chip; drinks 
dos reales per, and so on. It wasn't only what 
you'd call police court cases, either. I rung in 
fightin’, and meanness, and lyin’ and all sorts 
of general cussedness. It was surprisin’ what 
it came to by the end of the year. I wish I re- 
membered exactly, but it was surprisin’.” 

“What did you do with the money?” T 
asked him. 

“That’s the point. I used to figure out on 
the other side where the Lord hadn’t treated me 
I figured out He ought to send the 
rain, and dry calvin’ weather, and should hold 
His hand in regard to fire and flood. I charged 
Him with them things—the actual damages, 
you sabe.” California John threw back his 
head and laughed with whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment. “Іп а year I had the Lord so far behind 
the game that I could have drunk myself to 
death at two bits fine a drink and then been 
certain sure of salvation by some few round 
dollars. So I give it up, and come to the con- 
clusion that a man was supposed to be decent 
in spite of tribulation." 

“What did you find the best practical scheme 
finally?” I asked as he rose to go. 

“Oh, just live along," replied California 
John. 
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N Volume V (“Storm and Stress”) of Phoebe 
Martin's diary will be found a description 
of what Phoebe called her “ideal.” 

“T care not," she says with a freedom from 
prejudice splendid in one so young, ‘‘ whether 
he be light or dark. I care not whether he be 
tall or short. I саге not whether he be rich ог 
poor. Two things only I stipulate. One is 
that he shall not be handsome, for if there is 
any thing Z loathe, abominate and despise, it is 
a handsome man. The other is that he shall be 
over forty, for young men are so frivolous and 
brainless that I avoid their society wherever it 
is possible. What I am most particular about 
is his eyes. They must be mysterious and dis- 
illusioned and sad and cynical and bitter, all at 
once, if you know what I mean. And those 
eyes must be the keynote of his whole soul. For 
he must have seen everything, done everything, 
been through everything—blasé, in fact, just 
ready for some pure young girl to restore his 
faith in the Good and the True and the Beau- 
tiful. He must be able not only to interest but 
to command me. 
such subtlety that I shall never be able to 
penetrate to the deepest depths of his unfath- 
omable nature. He must be clean-shaven and 
iron-gray. From his lower lip, his chin must 
curve way in before it comes to a point. Other 
than this I ask nothing. Only he CANNOT 
have an Adam's apple. And I Лоре the sleeves 
of his coat will not be short, that his collar 
comes together in the middle and he does not 
wear his hat on one side." 


With this picture graven on her mind, it is 
not surprising that she recognized it the mo- 
ment she saw it embodied. The occasion was 
the matinée of the play of a brilliant young 
Irish dramatist. The embodied ideal was no 
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He must be possessed of. 


other than Mr. Willis Raikes, the most able 
and eccentric of theatrical meteors. 

But in the meantime Phoebe's diary had 
gone to the limbo of outgrown things—had 
gone as irrevocably as Phoebe’s dolls, Phoebe’s 
baby picture-books, Phoebe’s home-made 
“The Flora of Maywood.” And in its place— 
for Phoebe’s nature was one that demanded 
expression—sprang up a correspondence with 
Sylvia Gordon. To this correspondence, so 
furious of pace, so thick of volume, so written 
over, so scrawled across, so underscored, so 
single, double, triple and quadruple post- 
scripted, so revised -and addendumed, mere 
type, short of facsimile, never can do justice. 

“ Gee, girls are the limit," Ernest said, “(һе 
way they write letters. You can't fool me— 
they like it.” 

But the proof of the correspondence is in the 
quotation. Vide: 


DEAREST SYLVIA: 

If you haven't seen Willis Raikes in “Тһе 
Woman Soul Leadeth Us—Where?” do for 
goodness’ sake buy a ticket for the next per- 
formance if you have to stand up. Of course 
the play itself is too lovely for words, but I 
won’t go into that now, for you know just what 
a treat is before you when you go to see any- 
thing by Glaive. It’s not the play I’m so crazy 
about, but Willis Raikes himself. Oh, Sylvia, 
he is really marvelous. When he first came 
on the stage, I had the queerest sensation 
—I can’t describe it—I simply can’t—but it 
was something weird. You know those feel- 
ings that you have sometimes that you've been 
in a place before and done exactly the same 
thing although you know as well as you know 
anything that you have never been there or 
done those things i» this life. Oh, Sylvia, do 
you know, more and more, I'm growing to be- 
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lieve in reincarnation? Well, it was a good deal 
like that only so much more creepy. Sylvia, 
I couldn’t take my eyes off of him. He is cer- 
tainly the most stunning-looking man I ever 
saw—he’s handsomer than father. He wears 
a corking green uniform trimmed with bushels 
of gold braid and one of those little jackets 
hanging from his shoulders that foreign sol- 
diers wear. It was green, too, trimmed with 
fur and lined with red. On his head was one 
of those tall fur hats. He has the dearest Irish 
accent. You know, Sylvia, how you and I love 
clean-shaven men. Well, he wasn’t that ex- 
actly. He wore just a little smudge of mus- 
tache on his upper lip and just a dab beneath 
his lower one. And his eyes—Sylvia, you never 
saw such eyes. I was in the front row, and I 
may be mistaken, but I thought he looked at me 
once ог twice. Sylvia, they went right through 
me. Sylvia, I beg and entreat and implore and 
beseech you to go. I am simply crazy to hear 
what you will say about him. You always 
have such original ideas on things. 
Yours frantically, 
PHOEBE MARTIN. 


P. S.—Be sure to notice his chin in profile 
and see if you 
ever in your 
life saw any- | 
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allowance would permit. After the first per- 
formance, a picture of the star in the costume 
of Terence O’Toole, appeared on her dressing- 
table. Later, she placed before it a little 
Chinese affair made of an Oriental metal, 
pierced like a salt-cellar at the top with many 
holes. Every night before going to bed Phoebe 
burnt a pair of joss-sticks at this shrine of 
dramatic art. The picture changed every 
week, for every week Phoebe bought a new one. 
But the Chinese affair never budged. 

After the Raikes company left Boston, 
Phoebe started a Raikes album. In it she 
pasted magazine and newspaper pictures of 
Mr. Raikes, interviews with Mr. Raikes, an- 
nouncements of the plans of Mr. Raikes, stray 
personal data about Mr. Raikes. "These last 
came rarely, and Phoebe's biography of her 
hero was, in consequence, a patched-up thing. 
Mr. Raikes was a reticent being. If he had a 
press agent, that gentleman must have labored 
under perpetual blight. Mr. Raikes seemed to 
entertain the idea that there was a definite line 
where the curiosity of the public must stop and 
the privacy of even an actor may begin. He re- 
fused to make capitaloutof his personal history. 
And as for his experiences of the heart, he might 
havelived in an 
Eveless Eden. 
The divorce 


thing so ador- court knew him 
able. not. It was 
P. ManrIN. whispered that 
even the letters 
2d P.S.—No- from unknown 
tice particular- women which 
ly and tell me his mail con- 
what you think stantly brought 
his attitude to- him fluttered 
ward his lead- in tiny unread 
ing woman is pieces to his 
—I should say j waste basket. 
cold contempt. E Е Going 
PHOEBE M. E \ through the 
S AER paper one eve- 
3d P.S.—Try $ zx. | ning, shears in 
to find out Я hand, Phoebe 
whether that is Fn 477 came across 
a wig or his i Wa xx рзы that which elic- 
own hair. I Uer. ited the follow- 
think it’s a wig. >ш ing: 


. . 


4th P. S.— 


Don’t forget to tell me in your next how old 
P. 


you think he is. 


The Raikes engagement lasted a month. 
Phoebe attended as many matinées as her 


'""PHOEBE STARTED А RAIKES ALBUM’’ 


SYLVIA 
DEAREST: 
Have you seen the papers? If you have, 
you know how crazy І ат. But of course you 
haven’t. Willis Raikes has been asked to act 
in the production of an Elizabethan play at 
Harvard this June. Things have happened to _ 
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bring his season to an early close and he will 
come on a month ahead of the date in order to 
see that everything is all right. Of course, 1 
shall go if I have to pay twenty dollars for my 
ticket. But it won’t be anything like so ex- 
pensive as that. Do save your pennies so 
that we can go together. 
Yours, walking-on-air, 
PHOEBE. 


P. S.—Do you happen to have a copy of the 
play, “Ерісепе ог The Silent Woman," by 
Ben Jonson. А 


For a while the correspondence whirled at 
lightning velocity. Then it settled down to its 
normal pace, which was only a gallop. One 
day Sylvia received an envelope directed in 
Phoebe’s hand. Inside was only a newspaper 


clipping: 


Mrs. Willis Raikes, who accompanies her 
husband everywhere, will take a house near 
Boston for the two months preceding the pro- 
duction of “ Epicene" by Mr. Raikes. 


The italics were Phoebe's. 

A month later, after a period of silence, 
painfully suggestive of dumb agony, came a 
second clipping: 


Mr. and Mrs. Willis Raikes have engaged 
a house in Maywood for May and June. They 
will occupy it during the rehearsals of the Ben 
Jonson production at Harvard. 

It is fate. 


Both comment and italics were Phoebe’s. 

For an interval after this, a series of daily 
epistles beat on Sylvia like a fall of autumn 
leaves. Notes, not letters, they trembled indis- 
criminately with anxieties, doubts, misgivings, 
anticipations. Then came the following: 


О ЅутутаА, SYLVIA, SYLVIA: 

He is here. I have seen him once. I am go- 
ing to see him again. I should have said they 
are here, for of course Mrs. Raikes is with him. 
I had quite a time getting mother to go and call 
—not that she has any prejudice against actors, 
but because she thought they wouldn't be inter- 
ested probably to see her. Interested! I wish 
you could have seen the hit she made. Well, 
I might as well start in the beginning and tell 
you all about it. We called a little after four. 
I wore my taupe and mother wore her brown. 
I had my hair done the new way and I wore a 
gardenia for which I squandered a dollar. You 
know where they are staying—in that funny 
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barn-like place near the pond on the Gorham 
road. It seems that Mr. Raikes went crazy 
about the view. Old Mr. Gorham built it for 
his daughter, who was a painter. There was 
no means of heating it and Mr. Raikes had a 
fireplace put in at his own expense. | 

But I won’t anticipate. A Chinese servant 
opened the door. He disappeared with our 
cards, but came back inno time and asked us to 
come into the studio. Well, if that studio wasn’t 
a shock! I don’t know exactly what I expected 
—something like the Marblehead places I 
guess, or rich Eastern draperies, armor, tiger 
skins and artistic things like that. For I do 
love an artistic atmosphere, don’t you, Sylvia? 

Well, it was far from artistic and it was all 
cluttered up—not untidy, but a kind of orderly 
disorder, if you understand me. Of course I 
didn’t like to seem to rubber and yet you know 
how I can’t help taking things in. The walls 
were simply covered—not with pictures, al- 
though there were a few sketches in black and 
white (I'll tell you more about those later). 
On one wall was a map of London—old Lon- 
don, I guess, because it was queer-looking—and, 
on another, a map of Paris. Pinned up every- 
where were blue prints of machinery things— 
I recognized some of them to be locomotives 
from my course in physics in High, and others 
were undoubtedly flying-machines. On the 
table also, if you please, was what looked like 
a home-made model of a flying-machine, the 
wings of paper and the whole business held 
together with matches and sealing-wax. 

On the table in the window was—what do 
you suppose? A fern, a rubber-plant, a bust 
of Shakespeare? Far from it. A typewriter! 
At one side was a carpenter’s bench just like 
the Sloyd benches in school. In the middle of 
the room was the biggest table I ever saw in my 
life, made of common wood, just like a kitchen 
table. And, Sylvia, the things that were on 
that table! Papers and magazines—but not 
magazines that anybody would ever read— 
T-squares and triangles like what we used to 
have in drawing at High, scales—a funny kind 
such as I have never seen before—a whole set 
of files, triangular and square and flat and sort 
of half-round, and what looked like the inside 
of a clock, scattered over everything—bouncy 
springs that squirmed every time anybody 
touched the table. And right in the center of 
all this, the darlingest thing, Sylvia Gordon, 
that you ever saw in your life—a little doll’s 
theatre. The baby stage was set with the cun- 
ningest scenery and furniture—well, it just 
made me want to sit down and play dolls again. 
There wasn’t a picture of an actor or actress 
in the place—not even of Mr. Raikes. It would 
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have been kind of homesick-feeling if it hadn’t 
been for the big fire; and later they served tea. 
But I’m getting ahead. 

Mrs. Raikes came forward to meet us. She 
was very cordial and mother thinks she’s lovely. 
I took an immediate dislike to her because I 
saw that she was cold and practical. And all 
the time I was talking to her about Mr. 
Raikes’ work there was a little smile in her 
eyes—sort of patronizing—as if she didn't think 
what I said was important. She wore a 
Chinese mandarin's coat—prune-color with 
blue embroidery on it. She told mother that 
she wore Chinese clothes almost always in the 
house because they were beautiful and com- 
fortable. Doesn't that sound awfully queer to 
you? It sounds posey to me. Now, if it had 
been one of those wonderful Japanese kimonos, 
black satin, lined with scarlet and trimmed 
with gold and wistaria—'made in Weehaw- 
ken’ she said when I spoke of them—I could 
understand. I could not seem to talk with 
her, although I tried my best. Every time I 
said anything about Mr. Raikes’ work, she 
changed the subject. And then, right in the 
midst of it, the door opened—and there he 
stood! 

Sylvia, I knew him at once, though he was 
different—oh, so different. 

In the first place he was shorter than he 
looks on the stage. And in the second place, 
he must always wear a wig. His skin is no 
particular color. Neither is his hair, because it 
is quite gray. But his chin was all I expected 
—his hands are simply lovely. And his eyes/ 
Sylvia, I never saw such eyes. When they met 
mine, I felt as if a pair of revolvers were 
pointed at me. 

I cannot describe to you how different it was 
after he came into the room. You felt all 
trembly inside like when there's an automobile 
starting up under your window. He seemed 
to be in a very gracious mood. He talked and 
talked—mostly to mother. Then Mrs. Raikes 
took mother out into her kitchen and Mr. 
Raikes began to show me things. The sketches 
on the wall were all of Mrs. Raikes and by such 
expensive artists—Sargent and Zorn and So- 
roll. Mr. Raikes said that artists found her 
very paintable, and of course she is very beau- 
tiful, he added. She may be paintable, al- 
though I can't imagine Christy or Fisher or 
Hutt putting her on a magazine cover. But 
she certainly 4s nof beautiful. She's tall and 
flat and sort of loosely-woven, if you see what 
I mean. Her hair's a kind of pale green gold 
and her eyes are hazelly-green—like the inside 
of a grape. And, Sylvia, she’s thirty-five ij 
she’s a day. He said that people compared his 
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wife to Sarah Bernhardt and George Eliot and 
Botticelli’s “Spring.” Well, you know Bern- 
hardt. She is certainly far from beautiful. 
And as for George Eliot—why, she looks like a 
horse. I have never seen Botticelli’s Spring," 
but Mr. Raikes showed me a photograph and— 
well, if she wants to look like that it’s all right, 
but J wouldn't be flattered. 

I couldn’t seem to get him started on his 
work—he changed the subject every time I 
brought it up. And presently the Chinese 
servant came wheeling in the most wonderful 
tea-table Iever saw. It was mahogany, inlaid, 
and covered with the quazntest-looking silver. 
They served the darlingest cakes! Oh, I wish 
you could have seen him drink his tea—the 
way he held his cup was the most graceful thing 
I have ever witnessed. 

Well, during tea, he talked with mother 
again and I talked with Mrs. Raikes. I hardly 
remember whas she said, for of course I had 
eyes only for him. 

Oh, Sylvia, I am so excited and happy. 

PHOEBE. 


Р. S.—He wore the most worn-looking 
clothes, but, oh, such a dandy cut! I wonder if 
he has his things made in London. 

2d P. S.—On his third finger, he wore a ring 
—not a seal—a perfectly plain one like a wed- 
ding-ring. 

3d P. S.—When he speaks his voice is—well, 
it makes you feel like you've put your hand on 
the cat's throat when it's purring. 

4th P. S.—I am perfectly sure that she does 
nol understand him. And think what a privi- 
lege to be the wife of a man like that! 

sth P. S.—I would give the world to hear 
what he said after we went out. 


But if Phoebe had heard what Mr. Raikes 
said, this story would never have been written. 

“Well,” Mrs. Raikes commented, settling 
herself beside her husband on the couch, ‘ ‘did 
you ever see a more perfect ‘case’? Delicious 
little thing, isn’t she?" 

Her husband did not reply for a moment, 
but that interval was visibly given over to 
exasperation. Then he said in a burst both 
choleric and petulant: ‘Susan, is there any- 
thing wrong with me! Why is it I hate a young 
girl so? Take that one. Of course she's as 
pretty as paint, but, oh Lord, how she bored 
me! Now, the mother was nice—I liked her. 
What a Constance she would make, by the 
way!” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Raikes agreed absently. “But 
don’t make the mistake, Will, of thinking that 
child’s only ingénue. She hasn’t come to any 
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sense of values yet, but she's just spilling over 
with suppressed character." 

Mr. Raikes was not interested. “I had a 
really charming talk with Mrs. Martin. She 
had seen dad in everything he played at the old 
Boston Museum. She even saw him the one 
time he went with Booth. Her comments were 
naive, of course, and yet, somehow, she did get 
to the bottom of things. Curious about dad! 
You know, Susan, he was too damn good for his 
time. I mean he was simple and natural and 
realistic in a period when every play that was 
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not farce was bombast. Deuce take it all, he'd 
be starred nowadays! Have the books come?” . 
“Everything from North and Paynter to 
Besant and Baedeker. I’ve been looking 
through the “English Garner"—it's fascinat- 
ing. Professor Titheredge called this afternoon. 
He's a wonderful person—not dry-as-dust at 
all. A fine type—scholar and soldier. If he'd 
have worn a helmet, he'd be the ghost in “Нат- 
let" He was delighted with my model. He's 
going to send us some of his own books, obso- 
lete things with rare old maps and pictures. 
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He said he’d get us some things from the Har- 
vard Library when we came to his house. He 
talked about Elizabethan London exactly as 
we'd talk about New York." 

“That’s good.” Raikes’ voice had kindled 
a little enthusiasm, but still his interest seemed 
detached. He lounged on the couch, his fine 
hands clasped over his head. 

“Oh, I forgot,” his wife said. She reached 
to the table back of her and seized a pile of 
magazines. ‘‘Fora good boy! ‘The American 
Inventor, ’ ‘Steel,’ ‘The Machinist's Monthly,’ 
‘The Universal Amateur,’ ‘The American 
Journal of Technology.’” 

Raikes straightened up, and all the listless- 
ness seemed to go out of him with the move- 
ment. His whole manner was electric as he 
seized the bundle of magazines. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raikes returned the Martin 
call in a few davs. And gradually Willis 
Raikes, who ignored utterly the overtures of 
the Maywood Women’s Club and who re- 
sponded with a dampening chill to the beck- 
onings of Maywood’s social leaders, became 
an intimate of sorts in the Martin household. 
Mrs. Raikes alone knew that he went there 
because he could go and come as he pleased 
without making a ripple on the domestic tide. 

Mr. Raikes and Mr. Martin recognized each 
other at once as two real human beings. But 
they had to signal across a wide gulf of con- 
flicting interests, habits, points of view. 

Mr. Raikes and Ernest talked exactly the 
same language. That is to say, the larger 
vocabulary of the actor included the lesser one 
of the boy. Foot-ball, base-ball, basket-ball, 
automobile, a prospective prize-fight—they ran 
the gamut together. In point of fact, in Er- 
nest’s company, Mr. Raikes performed an 
admirable bit of juvenile acting. 

Mr. Raikes and Mrs. Martin—but that is 
almost a story by itself. 

Mr. Raikes spent most of his morning work- 
ing in Cambridge on the Harvard production. 
He spent all his evenings reading, studying, 
planning. In between, his life seemed to be 
cut, by furious horseback gallops through the 
surrounding country, into periods of complete 
idleness. One afternoon, Phoebe, coming into 
the living-room, found him established in front 
of the fire, talking. Opposite, her mother 
occupied herself quietly with darning and lis- 
tening. After that, Phoebe left the house in the 
afternoon as rarely as possible. Three times 
a week at least, the sound of pounding hoofs 
outside would send her heart fluttering into 
her throat. The knock on the door of a crop- 
butt—íor Mr. Raikes scorned the convenience 
of the bell—would echo through her palpita- 
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tion. Forestaling Julia, Phoebe would fly 
into the hall, opening the door to romance. 

And yet, seemingly, those afternoons were 
the very antithesis of romance as nineteen sees 
it. Mrs. Martin had never before served after- 
noon tea. But when Mr. Raikes was there, 
Julia appeared with the tray promptly at four. 
Their guest ate Mrs. Martin's gingerbread not 
by the piece, but by the foot. 

"He's as bad about eating as Ern," was 
Phoebe's single criticism of perfection. 

Often Mr. Raikes would sit a whole quarter 
of an hour without speaking, his head on his 
hand, his absent gaze on the fire. But this was 
at his worst. At his best, he talked. And 
when one of his rare garrulous moods fell on 
Willis Raikes, his entire world stopped to 
listen. He talked about anything or every- 
thing. He assumed extraordinary sapience in 
his listeners and his very confidence seemed to 
create that. Once, to prove a theory about lit- 
erary atmosphere, he reached into the book- 
case and read them the opening scene from 
“Hamlet.” Once, to prove a theory about Latin 
vowel-sounds as opposed to Anglo-Saxon con- 
sonants, he recited, “ Тһе Lord is My Shep- 
herd," first in English and then in Italian. 
Curiously enough at this, Mrs. Martin, who 
had listened to the Shakespeare without com- 
ment, dropped her work to the floor. 

“Oh, I would like to see you act!" she ex- 
claimed. *'You're so like your father.” 

Mr. Raikes’ only answer was his smile. And 
his smile—the least-used of all his expressions 
—made such havoc of the sardonic choler of 
his look, brought out such gentleness of mouth 
and eye, that even Phoebe disbelieved what 
she saw. 

"Thereafter Mrs. Martin occasionally asked 
him to read to her: '*Thanatopsis," Gray's 
“Elegy,” “The Burial of Sir John Moore,"— 
these selections not because she was naturally 
melancholy, but because she remembered 
them from her reader. Mr. Raikes’ deep- 
voiced sincerity made such marvel of the swell- 
ing rhythms that Mrs. Martin often could not 
see her sewing for the mists that swam bttween 
her and it. On the other hand, Mr. Raikes 
rendered the poems of Phoebe's choice, selec- 
tions from “Lucille,” Tennyson’s "Maud" 
and “Aurora Leigh,” as briskly as if they were 
weather reports. 

“Will Raikes, you must Hop fascinating that 
little Martin girl,” his wife remonstrated with 
him one day. “She gets worse and worse. 
She bored me this whole afternoon with her talk 
about you. She hates me, of course, for she 
sees only too plainly that I do not understand 
your sensitive nature. But I really like her.” 
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* Stop fascinating her! Susan, I never speak 
to her if I can help it. Well, you can imagine. 
If I am forced into a tête-à-tête with her, the 
conversation is always what you would call 
‘literary.’ You know, light of my existence, 
how that invariably brings out all my natural 
cussedness. Something like this: 

SHE: I love Shakespeare, don’t you, Mr. 
Raikes? 

ME: Аз ап actor, I approve of Shakespeare, 
although, as a man,I prefer Ben Jonson. But if 
I were a dramatist, I would be quite of the 
opinion of Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, who thinks 
he's over-rated. 

SHE: Oh, Mr. Raikes, surely you want to 
make Shakespearian productions— Hamlet, 
‘Othello’ and ‘Macbeth’? 

ME (sheer perversity): No; you see I’m al- 
ways more interested in the parts that aren’t 
star parts—Polonius, for instance. 

SHE: Don’t you think ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
is a perfectly charming play? I should think 
you’d make a splendid Romeo. 

ME: №; I passed up Romeo with my salad 
days. 

SHE: Would you like to play Orlando, then? 

ME: No; І hate alover. І can’t make love. 
I don't know how to. I always manage to have 
my love-making off the stage. When I fell in 
love with Mrs. Raikes, I told her in the begin- 
ning that I would agree to marry her only on 
the condition that she did the wooing. 

SHE: But think of your Terence O'Toole! 

ME: That proves how young you are, to cite 
Terence as a model love-maker. 

SHE (in a chilling voice and looking eatably 
pretty): Mr. Raikes, I am not as young as you 
think, I shall be twenty my next birthday. 

МЕ: I beg your pardon.” 

It had been a matter of comment among his 
friends that Mr. Raikes’ superb powers of cre- 
ation included none of mimicry. During this 
quoted dialogue, he had not moved from his 
chair, he had not gestured. Yet anybody who 
had once seen Phoebe would have known that 
her spiritual counterpart sat in the room. 

The twinkle in Mrs. Raikes’ eyes exploded 
in a laugh. “Oh, Willis,” she said, “you 
must do something—if it’s only one of your 
exquisite rudenesses. I like Miss Martin too 
much.” 

“Well, ТЇЇ try to think up some gentlemanly 
Nance Oldfield stunt.” For a moment the 
problem seemed to interest him. His eyes drew 
to a point of concentrated thought. ‘How 
about treating you brutally, Susan?" 

“That would never do. She knows too well 
that I deserve it.” 


He dismissed the problem. ‘Susan, no- 
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body will convince me that you were ever a 
young girl. If you were, thank God I never 
saw you!" 


My DEAR, DEAR, DEAR SYLVIA: 

I see them all the time now. He is just as 
wonderful as ever. But, oh, how he puzzles 
me. Sylvia, you never heard a man talk of his 
art the way he does. You would hardly believe 
he took it seriously the way he goes on some- 
times. Why, the other day he gave me the 
longest lecture about the hardships and dis- 
agreeableness of stage life. He said that often 
he’d give anything in the world if he could 
chuck the whole business and go to selling car- 
pets or anything that was self-respecting. I 
hate to hear him talk that way. If I had not 
seen him act, I would never think that his art 
was sacred to him or that he realized what his 
responsibility to his generation was. 

But as much as he puzzles me, she puzzles 
me тоге. I go there a great deal and, in a way, 
she is much easier to talk with than him. She 
listens beautifully. It is the funniest thing how 
she does look like Botticelli’s “Spring ’’—the 
Primavera, they call it. That picture has sort 
of haunted me, and the other day when I was 
in town I bought a photograph of it and pinned 
it upon my wall. It's the queerest thing about 
it—Sylvia, you can’t call her pretty and yet you 
can’t help looking at her. You simply can’t 
forget her. She looks at you with such a bold 
air and yet she is not the least bit ashamed of 
being bold, which is certainly Mrs. Raikes to 
aT. Another thing that's funny. When I look 
at the picture, I’m always thinking of Mrs. 
Raikes. When I look at Mrs. Raikes, I’m 
always thinking of the picture. 

But though I like her a little better, I don’t 
approve of her any more than I did. I mean 
she is not my idea of a loyal wife, especially 
when it is her privilege to be married to a great 
genius. For instance, Sylvia, if you were the 
wife of a man like that, wouldn’t you consider 
it your duty—to say nothing of an inestimable 
privilege—to stand in the wings ready togive 
him а cooling draught when he came off ? Why, 
Sylvia, I should just dog his footsteps, trying to 
save that great mind the wear and tear of daily 
existence. But she doesn’t do anything for him. 
She doesn’t even go to the theatre with him. 
All she does is read and paint. Just as if it 
were not her duty to lose any thought of per- 
sonal ambition and pour it all into him. That’s 
what Га do, Sylvia. 


O, SYLVIA, MY DEAR: 
He gave me another long talk the other day. 
And I certainly never heard a human being 
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knock himself as Willis Raikes did. He said 
that he had such a temper that he really ought 
not to be at large. He said that he was so fussy 
rehearsing that it was only one in ten actors 
would stay with him. He said he’d got such 
a reputation as a slave-driver that there were 
only two professional people in the whole 
United States who wouldn't poison him if they 
got the chance. But I guess I understand the 
artistic temperament as well as anybody. I 
guess there never was a genius who wasn't just 
like that. Think of Carlyle and Napoleon! 
And I guess if I was his wife, I'd just fix it so 
that there wouldn't be a living thing to ruffle 
him. Ican see that Mrs. Raikes is really 
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rather attractive in certain lights. Somehow 
her eyes and her skin and her hair all melt 


in together. And, Sylvia, she is certainly the 
most graceful person I ever saw. She just 
glides. 

О SYLVI: 


It is late—very late, but I cannot go to bed 
until I have taken back certain things that I 
have said about Mrs. Raikes. This evening 
Mr. Raikes got to talking about his wife, 
and it seems that, all along, I’ve been mis- 
taken about her. You see, she’s such a quiet 
thing and talks so little about herself that 
you only learn about her gradually. And a 
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whole lot of conclusions that I jumped to are 
all dead wrong. 

It seems that all her reading is in the line of 
Mr. Raikes’ work. All her painting is of cos- 
tumes and settings for his various productions. 
She's an authority on a whole lot of things. 
And, my dear, if you'll believe it, she made 
with her own hands that wonderful tiny theatre 
that I told you about. She makes a model of 
every scene of every play that he produces. 
Did you ever hear aztything like it? As far as 
I can see all Ле has to do is to learn his part, and, 
of course, if you've got a good memory, that 
won't kill you. One thing, he does seem to 
appreciate all she does for him. 

But of course, there are other things that a 
man of genius may demand of his wife. And 
honestly, Sylvia, she is not a woman that I 
could imagine him talking about his deals with 
—I mean all those sacred things that you can- 
not discuss with anybody but a kindred soul. 

Sylvia, he is a very great genius. Every day 
of my life, I think how lucky I am to know him. 


“By the way, Will, how about that little 
Martin girl?” Mrs. Raikes asked a little later. 
“She still seems to think of you as a cross be- 
tween a Greek god and a medieval knight with 
a little of cher maitre thrown in.” 

“How can I help it?” her husband humor- 
ously retorted. ‘‘You know perfectly well, 
woman, that I’m all those critters. But one 
thing I will say to the credit of the little wretch 
—she is not stage-struck. I guess you're right, 
Susan, there must be something to her." 

One day late in June Phoebe came home 
from a call on Florence Marsh through the 
Maywood woods. Suddenly swiít footsteps 
came up behind and Willis Raikes greeted her 
with а“ How now, proud Maisie in the woods? ” 

“Tve walked from Rosedale,” Phoebe said, 
“I simply could not resist these trees." 

"Ive walked from Seriph," Raikes said. 
His brow was overcast and he seemed at once 
to fall into one of his dark meditations. Foran 
instant, Phoebe had the feeling that it was one 
thing to talk with a great genius in the presence 
of his wife or your mother and quite another to 
sustain a téte-à-téte. She experienced the dis- 
comfort, rare with her, of trying to find some- 
thing to say. 

But before she could speak, they came out 
of one section of the woods onto a railroad 
crossing. The gates were down, and a loco- 
motive was slowly moving down on the track. 
Phoebe saw Raikes’ eyes narrow to a look of 
intense observation as he watched. The engine 
stopped, and suddenly, without a word, Mr. 
Raikes darted under the gates. 
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“Seems to me that’s a new kind of link-mo- 
tion,” Phoebe heard him call to the engineer. 

“Yes,” the man drawled. “It’s a freak 
patent thing being tried out. Inventor claims 
great flexibility. Works badly, though, seems 
to me.” He leaned out of the cab-window 
and they entered into a discussion which in- 
volved the use of terms inexplicably technical. 

“Too complicated, anyway," the engineer 
said finally. He opened the throttle and 
backed. Raikes joined Phoebe, the gates went 
up, they plunged into the Maywood woods 
again. 

“Its a marvelous day,” Raikes said. 

Phoebe heard in his voice and saw in his 
aspect that his mood had changed. Vaguely it 
came to her, as he stood for an instant smiling 
at the universe, that it would be hard to say 
which radiated the most warmth or light. For 
an instant, Phoebe entertained the prepos- 
terous idea that his talk with the locomotive 
engineer had unloosed all these spirits. 

The footpath narrowed often so that they 
had to go in single file. But always on both 
sides the trees, blazing with a delicate green 
fire, screened them filmily from the rest of the 
world. Again and again, Mr. Raikes’ swift 
glance stabbed through this living veil. As 
often, it came back to Phoebe’s face. 

It was one of those days when all that was 
girl in her seemed to have run to the surface, 
seemed to tint her shiningly with the irides- 
cence of youth. Her hair cascaded in mutinous 
ringlets over her ears and onto her neck. The 
wistful look which often characterized her 
seemed to deepen the misty gray of her eyes, 
seemed to droop her lips to their sweetest look 
of innocence. And her chatter, full of its 
violent girl-vocabulary—all italics and super- 
latives—seemed the fitting song of so birdlike 
a creature. With her hero in the heaven of a 
happy mood, all was well with Phoebe's world. 
She talked as she had never talked before. 
She unburdened her mind of dozens of girlish 
ambitions, scores of girlish hopes, hundreds 
of girlishideals. Raikes listened with his lips 
curved to the smile that took ten years off his 
age. Was it the spring in the liquid air, the 
spring in the green earth, the spring in the 
creature at his side? Suddenly he, too, began 
to talk as, twenty-four hours before, he would 
never have fancied himself talking to Phoebe. 

“It is curious," he said apropos of Phoebe’s 
complaint in vocal italics of the disillusions of 
life, “Бох few of us are captains of our fate. 
Once I tried to count up the people I know 
who are doing what they started out todo. I 
don’t know more than three. Take my own 
case! I am successful. I have achieved more 
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fame than I deserve. І have acquired more 
money than I’ve earned. I’ve reached the 
point where I can do what I want, when I want 
and how I want. And still I haven’t yet done 
the thing I most want to do.” 

He stopped and looked reflectively at Phoebe. 
Phoebe did not speak. But she turned upon 
him eyes that were those of the fawn the first 
time she is startled. 

“You see I was pitchforked into this acting 
business. My father and mother acted before 
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me and their mother and father before them. 
Oh, well, you know it all. I went on when I was ` 
a baby in arms and I've kept going on ever 
since. It never occurred to me to do anything 
else. As far as my personal tastes and ambi- 
tions are concerned, I've been brought up in 
captivity. You know some of the lions in the 
Bronx Zoo know nothing about the forest— 
they've never seen it. I've never seen it either. 
Why I never had a chance to find out whether 
there was anything else in me until I was a 
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grown man—until I was established in my 
profession and no other trade open to me. 
And yet I should have known—if there'd been 
anybody to tell me. What do you suppose my 
terrible secret ambition is?" 

Phoebe’s **What?" barely lifted above a 
whisper. But so might they speak for whom 
the veil over the holy of holies is about to be 
rent. 

"It's to own a machine-shop—to have a 
place where I can work and experiment and 
invent. I shall retire from the stage in five 
years and then I shall have one. You see, 
when I was a child," his manner took a leap 
further into confidence, “I picked up some- 
where a book called ‘Ure’s Dictionary of the 
Arts and Sciences. I read it out of its covers. 
How I used to pore over the accounts of col- 
liery-engines and ore-crushers! Then, as I 
grew older, I studied machinery whenever and 
wherever I could. It was fascinating to me to 
work on the pitch of cog-wheels. I used to 
make little Howe trusses with matches and 
sealing-wax and thread. I'd buy the rough- 
cast parts of little model horizontal engines and 
finish them up myself, filing them smooth, 
drilling holes, cutting threads. I carried a 
little soldering outfit about with me in a box. I 
tried once to melt a five-dollar gold-piece to 
make a ring for Susan with a blow-pipe and a 
piece of hollowed charcoal. Even the faucet of 
my sink would have a little turbine water-motor 
attached to it. 
He laughed a little. **Ialways had to unscrew 
it to wash. I used it to polish castings, drill 
holes, almost to brush my teeth.” 

He stopped for an absent-minded, retro- 
spective moment. Phoebe’s eyes had gone 
from his face. She was looking straight ahead. 
Her under lip drooped, but her eyes were very 
wide. 

* As I began to produce plays, I invented 
things for them. That interested me more than 
anything connected with the production. I in- 
vented an automatic galloper—you know what 
that is—something to produce the effect of gal- 
loping off-stage. I invented an echoing-device. 
The play required a clear, audible echo and I 
practised for months with all sorts of tin sound- 
ing-boards and reflectors. For a long time 
I’ve been working on reversible scenery to save 
expressage and a new way of presenting cloud- 
effects when there isn’t room behind the flat for 
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the moving-picture machine. When I get a 
chance to go to the theatre on the road what do 
you suppose I do?” 

Phoebe did not answer. Her tooth gnawed 
her lip. 

Raikes went on with the pleased chuckle of 
a small boy who appreciates his own naughti- 
ness. ‘‘Not for me Bernhardt or Coquelin, 
Irving or Hare, Rejane or Terry. But if there 
is a magician show, I’m there in the front row. 
In fact, the *Magician's Monthly’ and * Parlor 
Tricks’ are as good reading as I know." 


“Thank goodness," Mr. Martin said, a few 
days later, ‘‘ Phoebe has stopped talking about 
Raikes. Mother, to tell you the truth, I was 
beginning to get a little worried— If Raikes 
wasn't such a gentleman— It didn't seem to 
bother you any, though." 

*No," Mrs. Martin said evenly, “you see, 
when I was eighteen, I fell in love with his 
father." 

“You did!" Mr. Martin stared at the 
woman who, after twenty-odd years of wife- 
hood, could flash a new aspect. ''You never 
told me that." 

“No,” Mrs. Martin said dryly. ‘Phoebe 
won't tell her husband until she's gray- 
headed." 

*Oh, Will," Mrs. Raikes said about the 
same time, “I had a call from Phoebe Martin 
this afternoon. She was really very interesting. 
And pretty, too. But you certainly have disil- 
lusioned her. She said she'd come to make an 
explanation and an apology. She said that at 
first she had an idea that I was a selfish, idle 
woman who really stood in the way of her hus- 
band's career. But things had happened to 
make her see it all in a different light. She 
knew now that I was the most devoted wife in 
the world. About fifteen minutes of this. 
Then to my intense surprise she walked over to 
me, gave me a little hug and said, * You're per- 
fectly beautiful, too, and I just Jove to look at 
you. I didn’t see it at first, but you are!’ and 
marched out. Now what in the world did you 
do to her? And was it very violent? And will 
it last?” 

Mr. Raikes reached for the **Patent Office 
Report for the Year 1907.” He smiled, but his 
smile was a little acerb. 

“It will last," he said. “It was not violent. 
I only bared my secret soul to her.” 
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ACK PFIESTER, pitcher, lay upon his 
bed, sick unto death with fever. His 
physician had almost abandoned hope. 
His friends and family had been sum- 

moned. The famous physician who had been 
called in consultation held the great pitcher's 
emaciated wrist between his firm, steady fin- 
gers, while gently he placed the thermometer 
between the parched and fever-cracked lips of 
the sufferer. After a little time, he slowly 
withdrew the thermometer and examined it 
closely. 

“One hundred and six!” he whispered in 
tense tones to the family doctor. 

* You're a liar," said Pfiester, sitting up 
straight in bed. “I was hitting 132 and that 
darned official scorer robbed me of a hit at 
that." 

Pfiester is one of the poorest hitters in base- 
ball, and if he could rise from bed, a .3oo hitter 
would come out of his grave to protect his bat- 
ting average. Batting is the chief ingredient 
in baseball and the .300 mark is the North Pole 
of the game. Batting covers a multitude of 
sins of omissian and commission in fielding and 


baserunning. "Thefirst inquiry concerning any 
new player is: “Сап he hit?" and the universal 
greeting between players is: **How are you hit- 
ting?” To hit .3oo even through one season 
is to win a place in the game’s hall of fame. 

Sedate persons of the professions or trades 
may think it childish for a nation to laud as one 
of its great men some husky stripling, merely 
because he can take a club of second growth 
ash and maul a horsehide -covered sphere 
around the lot. Foreigners would be amazed 
to see three or four thousand persons struggling 
to carry a man on their shoulders because he 
performed that feat; yet it happens, so why 
blame those who seek fame in that way? 

The paradox of the game is that, while the 
public clamors for more hard hitting, and while 
club owners and managers scour the country 
from end to end, secking men who can bat, the 
most difficult work of managers is to prevent 
their players from hitting, to force them to wait 
and to bat for the team rather than for them- 
selves. It seems foolish to outsiders for a club 
to pay thousands of dollars for a player merely 
because it is certain he can hit well and then 
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handicap his batting in a dozen different ways, 
yet that is the common practice of major league 
managers. Behind that fact lies the science 
and generalship of the attack by which pen- 
nants are won. Тһе managers have discov- 
ered that the man who wrote that a base hit in 
time is worth nine with no one on bases knew 
the game. 

It is because of this fact that the lament of 
the veterans of the field and the stands for the 
alleged passing of the art of batting has arisen 
and has led to the totally erroneous complaint 
that the batters of to-day are not as good as the 
famous sluggers of the early days. The truth 
is, the batting of to-day is much better, more 
skilful, scientific, and more productive of vic- 
tories. The heaviest hitting team in the history 
of baseball—the Philadelphia team of 1895, 
'96, 797, and ’98, with Delehanty, Lajoie, 
Flick, Cooley, Sullivan, Thompson, McFar- 
land, Orth, Douglass, Slagle, Chiles, Clements, 
Hamilton, all terrific hitters—averaged less 
than half the number of runs per hit as did the 
Chicago White Sox of 1905, when the ‘‘hitless 
wonders” won the World’s Championship 
almost without bats. It is the history of base- 
ball that the team put together to gain slugging 
strength alone cannot win. 

Style in batting has changed entirely. Those 
who expect or hope for the return of the days 
of seventeen home runs in one game, which 
happened in 1887 in a game between Washing- 
ton and Boston, when Madden pitched against 
“Grasshopper Jim” Whitney, are doomed to 
disappointment. Even the purpose of batting 
and the objects of the batter have changed. 
“Meet it squarely on the trade-mark” is the 
order that has superseded ‘‘ knock the cover 
loose." The modern player has progressed 
beyond the idea that reaching first base is the 
principal aim of a batter. He is working for 
runs; ready to sacrifice himself and his batting 
average to win a game for his team. 

The passion of players for base hits is not to 
be reckoned with lightly as an element in the 
success or failure of any baseball team, for the 
hardest work of any manager is to hold his men 
in check, and prevent them from hitting at the 
wrong time. The major league players under- 
stand the necessity of waiting, but those of less 
experience do not. The University of Illinois 
has for years produced the best college base- 
ball team in America, year in, year out, regard- 
less of the material at hand, and the success of 
the team has been almost entirely due to the 
fact that Director Huff has trained the teams 
when to hit and when not to hit. One year the 
U. of I. was beaten for the Western Champion- 
ship because in the deciding moment of the 
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deciding game one player, ordered to wait, hit 
the ball—hit it because his best girl was in the 
stand and he wanted to make a long hit. Never 
since then has any player dared hit when 
ordered to wait. 

How dearly a ball player loves his “ bingles” 
an outsider cannot guess. 1t is a passion that 
extends clear down to the pitchers who, in most 
instances, as Comiskey once remarked, *' hit six 
and seven eighths, ” and the importance of their 
intense desire to make safe hits is evidenced in 
the psychological effect of their successes or 
failures. There are many players who are 
magnificent fielders, throwers and base run- 
ners while they are hitting well who become 
wretched players in all departments of the 
game when the luck of batting runs against 
them. Why this is they cannot explain. I have 
seen them almost suicidal after failing to hit for 
a long period and striving frantically for some 
fetish which will “change their luck.” They 
cannot explain these mysterious slumps in bat- 
ting which come to all, periods of weeks, some- 
times of entire seasons, during which they seem 
to lose entirely their faculty of hitting the ball 
safe. Occasionally such a batting slump 
strikes. an entire team like an epidemic, unex- 
plainable and maddening to the players them- 
selves. 

No accurate comparison between the old- 
time sluggers and the modern batter is possible. 
The pitching has changed, the style of defense 
is altered, the ball itself is different, and the 
rules modified. Practically all baseball legis- 
lation has been to handicap the pitcher (save in 
the foul strike rule), yet the skill of the pitcher 
has increased so much more rapidly than that 
of the batters that the new school of hitters is 
under heavy handicap. There were great 
pitchers in the earlier days and the middle ages 
of the game, but the average of ability was 
much lower than it now is. Undoubtedly many 
of the heavy hitters of those days would have 
continued to hit hard under present rules; 
some would not. Some have lasted over from 
one era into the other and kept right on hitting, 
while others were forced to retire. 

The old-time ‘‘sluggers” usually were men 
of powerful build and immense driving power, 
while the great hitters of the present day are 
fast and dependent upon skill and speed, rather 
than the force of their drives, to gain bases. Ed 
Delchanty was the greatest batter the game 
ever has known, yet he wasa bad ball player, 
judged by present methods. Delehanty batted 
with a short, fierce swing with all the power of 
his massive shoulders behind it. His great suc- 
cess, he declared, was in guessing what the 
pitcher would serve to him, and his success in 
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guessing was re- 
inforced by mar- 
velous quickness of 
eye. According to 
pitchers he was not 
hard to deceive, but 
hard to keep de- 
ceived. He would 
miss a curve ball 
two feet and hit one 
exactly like it over 
the fence. Anson, 
his rival as a hitter, 
was not a long 
driver, but met each 
ball **between the 
seams," hitting on 
a line straight to 
center, or slightly 
to right field. He 
was one of the few 
heavy batters of his 
day who was not a 
“swinger,” which 
means he did not 
hit with a lunge of 
shoulders, body and 
arms. He was the 
first apostle of 
“just meeting it," 
and with his im- 
mense strength and 
weight, and the 
heaviest bat ever 
carried, he led the 
batters for years. 
The slugging 
feats of Delehanty, 
Anson, Barnes, 
O'Rourke, Em 
Gross, Brouthers, 
Meyerle, Browning 
and their fellows 
were wonderful ex- 


hibitions, the like of 
which the spectator 
at a modern game 
scarcely can con- 
ceive. It was my 
fortune to witness 
the greatest hitting feat recorded, that of Delc- 
hanty when he made four home runs and a sin- 
gle in five times at bat. ‘*Adonis” Terry was 
pitching,—a great pitcher with a wonderfully 
fast curve ,ball,—and three of the home runs 
were made off the curve. The first time at bat 
Delehanty hit the ball high over the right field 
fence, perhaps seventy feet from the foul line, 
which would be 245 feet from the plate, and the 
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fence was 35 feet high. The second time he hit 
over the same fence, but further toward center 
field. The third time he drove a single over short 
stop, aline hit and perhaps the hardest hit of all. 
Dahlen, leaping, touched the ball with both 
hands. They were torn apart and the ball 
caromed almost to the left fielder before it 
struck the ground. The next home run was 
straight to center field between the clubhouses, 
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nearly 400 feet away. The last time he came 
to bat the crowd was cheering him on. Lange 
retired between the clubhouses, which were set 
at angles  Delehanty hit a curve ball. It 
alighted on the roof of one clubhouse, bounded 
to the roof of the other and rolled half way back 
to the second baseman. And yet Chicago won 
the game— 8 to 6. 

Lange, who was of the middle ages of the 
game, made a hit in Cincinnati which is re- 
garded by many as the longest hit ever made. 
'The ball cleared the center field fence, which 
was on top of a high embankment, sailed across 
Western Avenue, went through the window of 
a saloon and was found behind the bar. The 
hit made a fortune for the saloon man, as big 
crowds went to see the ball on exhibition. 

With the coming of the Baltimore team of 
1894 there opened a new era in batting. The 
Orioles, a fleet, clever team of base runners 
and fighters, developed the bunting and sacri- 
ficing game until the full possibilities of that 
style of attack were demonstrated. The bunt 
had been used by individuals from the start, 
almost. The records inform us that “Dickey” 
Pearce invented the bunt in 1866, but it was 
left for the Baltimore team to prove its efficacy. 
Bunts and ‘chop hitting” won three pennants 
for the team and compelled managers of other 
clubs to adopt the Baltimore tactics to a greater 
or lesser degree. That the Orioles took undue 
advantage of their speed and style of play does 
not detract from their credit. The playing 
ficld at Baltimore was constructed to fit the 
style of play adopted by the club. First base 
was three feet lower than the home plate, 
second base five feet lower, the ground sloped 
slightly upward from second base to third and 
the runway to the plate was a heavy upgrade. 
The base lines were banked up to keep bunted 
balls from rolling foul and the infield was 
rolled and tamped until it was almost as hard 
and elastic as asphalt. On those grounds for 
three years the Orioles demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of “chopping” the ball (hitting it on 
top to make it bound high) and bunting, espe- 
cially toward first base, and they started a revo- 
lution in batting. 

They learned, while teaching others. Before 
the end of their victorious career, the players 
developed the art of foul hitting until it became 
a menace to the popularity of the game. The 
object was to hit as many pitched balls foul as 
possible, in order to wear down the opposing 
pitchers. The left-handed batters, especially, 
became so proficient in fouling the ball that they 
delayed games interminably to weary the pitch- 
ers and compel them to pitch the ball where 
they wanted it. McGraw, Keeler, Slagle, Roy 
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Thomas and others became so adept that the 
rule makers took stern repressive measures, 
and handicapped the players who, by incessant 
practice, had evolved something new: all fouls 
were declared strikes unless two strikes already 
were called. 

The adoption of the new rule reduced the 
batting averages almost 20 per cent. and ruined 
many hitters who had been considered among 
the best. The theory of the rule makers was 
that the change would increase, rather than de- 
crease, batting, as it would compel batters to 
hit the first good ball offered and prevent wait- 
ing tactics. The rule did not work that way. 
The players soon discovered that team work on 
defense had improved so much that they could 
not get safe hits by plain batting, and were 
compelled to develop a more varied and re- 
sourceful style of attack. 

There are two classes of batters. The first 
are the ‘‘natural hitters,” men with quick eyes 
and quick, accurate swing of the bat combined 
with immense driving power resulting from 
making the bat hit the ball just at the instant 
when the greatest amount of weight and lever- 
age is applied. These are the men sought by 
scouts all over America. They are to be recog- 
nized almost at a glance by their firm footing as 
they face the pitcher, their steady grip on the 
bat, and the attitude of the head, which invari- 
ably is held slightly ‘‘cocked,” as if they were 
sighting along some imaginary line toward the 
pitcher’s hand. They are rare. Perhaps not 
one in fifty professional ball players is a ‘‘nat- 
ural” hitter. The others acquire the art of 
hitting, with greater or lesser success; and 
some never do. The second class, however, 
the students of the “push, poke, bunt and 
chop” style of hitting, is taking first rank from 
the lunging, swinging batter, and the heavy 
hitters are discarded unless they can mix up 
their system of attack. 

As in everything else, practice makes toward 
perfection, and batting practice now is indulged 
in by professional players to an extent not even 
imagined by the followers of the game. Major 
league players frequently spend five hours a 
day batting, and will remain and hit as long as 
they can find anyone to pitch to them. Almost 
every club retains on salary some broken-down 
pitcher or some aspiring youngster to pitch to 
the batters, who pay him by contributions to 
pitch to them. And, strangely, they love their 
solid hits, even in practice. After the final game 
of the series for the Chicago championship last 
fall, after playing about 175 games, Frank 
Schulte stopped to hit it just once more. . 

Natural hitters are discovered occasionally, 
but even then it is not certain that they will be 
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able to hit in major league games. "There are 
numerous batters in the minor leagues who are 
heavy and persistent hitters who cannot bat in 
the major leagues, and fail no matter how often 
they are tried. Many *'fans" imagine that the 
reason for this is ; 

the superiority 
of the major 
league pitchers. 
This is not the 
chief cause. The 
reason these 
men, who hit 
heavily against 
any and all kinds 
of pitching in the 
minor leagues, 
cannot hit in the 
higher organiza- 
tions, is that, in 
these post-grad- 
uate schools of 
playing,the 
athletes are re- 
quired to hit cer- 
tain balls, and, 
above all, to hit 
for the team, in- 
stead of for them- 
selves. These 
same men could, 
perhaps, bat 
heavily in the 
major leagues if 
allowed to hit 
any ball they 
chose and not 
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drawing three balls, fouling off three and hav- 
ing two strikes called, he may then strike out, 
but perhaps have accomplished as much toward 
the ultimate result as he would have done had 
he made a base hit off the first ball pitched 
to him. He has 
forced thepitcher 
to throw nine 
balls, and if even 
ten batters suc- 
ceeded in doing 
that during the 
early innings of 
a game, hardly 
a pitcher in the 
country could 
stand the strain 
without letting 
down in speed 
before the finish 
of the contest 
and permitting 
the opponents to 
hit almost at 
wil. In twenty 
games selected 
at random the 
scores show that 
the pitchers aver- 
aged one hun- 
dred and thirty- 
one pitched balls 
per game, and 
a pitcher using 
curves cannot 
often stand the 
strain of pitching 


required to bat 
under orders. 
But the un- 
derlying reason 
for the apparent 
weaker batting 
of the present 
generation of ball players is found in two words 
—''team work." Baseball, in the aggressive 
part, has undergone the same process that 
fighting underwent; the hitters sacrificing force 
to gain speed and start. The knock-out blow 
of the ring is no more like the ox-felling wallop 
of former days than the scientifically batted 
ball that wins the modern game is like the 
home run drives of the old-timers. j 
The batter who goes to the plate now has in 
mind the ultimate result of the game, rather 
than the immediate desire to reach first base. 
He may be sent there with orders to force the 
pitcher to throw as many balls as possible 
without striking out, and if he succeeds in 
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one hundred and 
fifty balls. The 
figures show the 
importance of 
waiting. 

Many games 
are won by that 
waiting method, and the famous ‘“‘ninth inning 
rallies” of a season frequently are due to the 
waiting tactics of batters who struck out amid 
the hoots of the crowd, rather than to the long 
drive that finally yielded the victory. The 
crowd cheers the uniformed hero who hits the 
final ball, but those who waited, and dodged 
and jockeyed around the plate, who, after 
two strikes were called, stood and fouled off 
ball after ball, are satisfied, and the manager 
knows that they, as well as the man who made 
the hit, contributed to victory. 

The player who goes to bat with other play- 
ers on bases is not at liberty to hit any ball he 
may select, even when it is exactly the kind of 
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ball he can hit hardest. He must wait for the 
signal and hit a certain ball, or hit at it, in order 
to protect the base runners. When the runner 
signals his intention of starting as the pitcher 
winds up to deliver the next ball, or the bats- 
man himself signals to the runner to be moving 
on the next throw, the batter is compelled to 
hit, no matter where the ball is pitched. This 
largely reduces his chances of making a hit, 
unless he is a free swinging batter with a long 
reach. One of the chief reasons for the ex- 
cellent batting of Wagner, of Pittsburgh, is 
that his great reach enables him to lunge far 
over and hit balls pitched even two feet outside 
the plate. Even when the catcher signals for 
a pitch out, ordering the ball thrown wide in 
order to catch the runner stealing, Wagner's 
physical build enables him to hit, and relieves 
him of the handicap the hit and run play 
places upon the majority of batters. 
Something that the ordinary fan does not 
imagine is that 
managers, before 


games, figure 
with tolerable 
accuracy what 
the final score 
will be. They 
calculate that 
their team ought 
to make a cer- 
tain number of 
hits off the 
pitcher and the 
opposing side 
should make 
a certain number 
off their pitcher. 
This fact ex- 
plains the fre- 
quent jockeying 
duringthewarm- . 
ing up period, 
managers some- 
times warming 
up four pitchers 
and letting the 
selection depend 
upon the pitcher 
chosen by the 
rival manager. 
When a batter 
faces the pitcher 
a duel begins be- 
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further from the plate, is all part of the ef- 
fort to distract the aim of the pitcher, and 
incidentally to deceive or muddle the umpire. 
When compelled to hit, the batter watches 
the pitcher closely, striving to discover by 
close attention just how the pitcher is hold- 
ing the ball, and to ascertain from the twist 
of the wrist, turn of the hand, the position 
of a finger, what ball is coming. If he can 
learn, even while the pitcher's arm is flashing 
past his head, what ball is being pitched, 
he has an immense advantage. Yet the 
majority of batters would rather try to 
"outguess the pitcher" than to watch his 
hand, because the pitchers have become 
adept in the art of misleading batters by 
sudden changes of wrist positions; and if 
the batter guesses wrong or is misled, he is 
in extreme danger of being ‘‘beaned,” which, 
in baseball, means hit in the head. 
This art of guessing, from what a pitcher 
already has 
pitched, what he 
will pitch, is 
a strange one. 
Last summer, for 
my own amuse- 
ment, I evolved 
a test, which was 
tried by five dif- 
ferent clubs with 
exactly the same 
results. It con- 
sisted of giving 
half a dozen 
players on each 
team twenty 
pennies and hav- 
ing them match 
heads and tails. 
The result was 
always the same, 
the best pitcher 
and the best bat- 
teralwaysfought 
it out for posses- 
sion of the pen- 
nies In a test 
made with seven 
of the Pittsburgh 
and Detroit play- 
ers, the result 
repeatedly was 
that Clarke and 


tween them. The Е 


Wagner сог- 


jockeying, step- 
ping backward 
and forward, 
and closer to or 
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nered the pen- 
nies and fought 
it out. Strangely, 
Cobb was poor 
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at the game, and when the object was ex- 
plained he laughed and said he never tried 
to guess what pitchers were pitching to him. 
The others had cultivated the habit of fig- 
uring from what had been done what would 
be done. 

When runners are on the bases the scheme 
of attack varies greatly; and each manager has 
different views as to what should be done. The 
widest difference between the styles of game 
played by the American and the National 
League is in this particular. The American 
League is the advocate of doing the unexpected, 
and its attack is more varied and sensational. 
The National League plays the ‘‘safe” game. 
It is this difference between the leagues that 
makes the World’s Series so uncertain. 

Sacrifice hitting is the safest method of ad- 
vancing runners. The plain sacrifice is accom- 
plished by holding the bat loosely in the hands 
and simply allowing the ball to hit it and roll 
** dead," the angle at which the bat is held giv- 
ing the ball its direction. Ten years ago the 
bunt, although invented over forty years ago, 
was successfully used by only a small propor- 
tion of the players; to-day every player, even 
the pitcher, is supposed to be able to “ау ет 
down" and the great majority bunt skilfully 
either toward first or third base. The plain 
dead bunt is varied by pushing, poking or 
“chopping” the ball, the intent in each case be- 
ing the same: to advancetherunnersat the sacri- 
fice of the batter. Another variation is hit- 
ting toward right field while the base runners 
are in motion to steal, which is the “hit and 
run.” 

The old Baltimore club, as I have described, 
was the developer of the art of “ chop” hitting. 
Their effort was to hit the ball on top to make 
it bound high,—so high that the infielders 
could not get it in time to make a play to force 
out the runners already in motion, even if they 
managed to throw out the batter. The “‘chop” 
hit had almost been discarded when the *'spit" 
ball was evolved, and then “chop” hitting was 
used as a defense against the quick drop of the 
**spitter," and to some extent it does neutralize 
its effectiveness, especially during late July and 
August, when the grounds are baked hard by 
the sun. The “force bunt," now used largely 
in advancing runners and in the effort to break 
up infield play, was developed by “Ше” 
Butler of the Columbus team, whose hand was 
unfortunately afterward blown off while cele- 
brating July Fourth, just when he was looked 
upon as one of the most promising players in 
the country. Butler's method was to push the 
ball with his bat, striving to make it roll just 
fast enough to pass the pitcher either to his 
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Of Cincinnati, who during last season came to bat 523 
times and finished with a batting average of 310 per 
cent., second only to Wagner 


right or left, depending upon the way the 
pitcher overbalanced in delivering the ball, 
and yet so slow that the second baseman or 
short stop would be forced to field the ball 
while coming forward at top speed, and make 
the throw while running. The “force bunt” 
immediately was seized upon by the extremely 
fast men, especially the left-handed batters, as 
asubstitute for the “dump bunt." Not only was 
it productive of base hits, but it proved one of 
the most effective devices for breaking up a de- 
fensive infield and causing costly errors, ез- 
pecially wild throws. 

In playing the “hit and run" game the batter 
exposes himself to great danger of striking out, 
as well as of missing the ball and allowing the 
base runner to go to almost certain retirement 
because of his failure to hit. The effort of the 
defense to discover when the hit and run signal 
is passed frequently is successful. "There are 
stages of the game when the hit and run scems 
about the only possible play, and with two balls 
and no strikes, three balls and one strike called, 
even with one ball and no strikes, the defense 
expects the play, and pitching out is resorted to 
in order to foil the effort. One of the most 
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effective pieces of generalship in attack is to 
signal plainly for a hit and run in order to 
draw a pitch out, and then reverse the signal 
quickly, with the result that the batter draws 
a ball, wasted by the pitcher, and so further 
handicaps him. Drawing the third basemen 
forward by means of a bluff bunt and then 
striving to push the ball past him while he is 
racing forward has proved extremely effective, 
and it was that play, marvelously executed by 
Leach, that gave Pittsburgh the World’s Cham- 
pionship last fall. 

But the batter does not stop at these schemes, 
for there is another and even more effective 
way of reaching first base and advancing run- 
ners, and that is getting hit by pitched balls. 
The extent to which this unfair and dangerous 
trick is practised makes it a vital element in 
championship contests, especially in decisive 
games in which the score is close. The rules 
forbid batters from being hit intentionally, but 
the, construction placed by umpires upon the 
word ‘‘intentionally” varies so widely that 
batters with courage enough to allow fast balls 
to hit them usually are allowed to go to the 
base. In the desperate struggle between New 
York and Chicago for the National League 
championship in 1908, New York won three 
games through batters purposely making 
pitched palls hit them and came near winning 
the final game, in which the teams played off 
the tie, by the same method. On two occasions 
McGraw's verbal orders to batters to get hit 
were audible, even in the stands. 

The superstitions of players regarding their 
batting are more numerous than the players 
themselves: Each one has a different mascot, 
or a system of bringing “luck,” and to an out- 
sider these superstitions would furnish a con- 
stant laugh, because of their ridiculousness. 
The Chicago Cubs have a red-headed youth on 
pay, whose duty is to spit on the end of each 
bat as the batter goes to the plate, to bring him 
luck. Jimmy Sheckard sticks his chewing gum 
on a certain “lucky spot" on top of his cap 
when he needs a hit badly. Roy Thomas 
always walks back of the umpire, almost around 
him, before he takes his place at the plate. 
Roger Connor, one of the great hitters of the 
game, took his favorite bat to bed with him, 
and oiled and polished his substitute bats every 
night and hung them from the window of his 
room. Jimmy Ryan had to have a bat with 
a red band and three worm holes in it, and 
spent days searching stores for bats with just 
three worm holes. He discovered one in a 
little school store in Boston once and hit three 
home runs over the left field fence with it that 
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same afternoon. Chance thinks he cannot 
make a hit if he looks at the score board at any 
time during the game, and even during exciting 
races, when as much depends upon the out- 
come of games being played by rival teams as 
upon the result of the one he is playing, he will 
not glance toward the board or allow any one 
to tell him the score. Davy Jones must walk 
to third base and touch it with the toe of his 
right foot when coming from the outfield to 
bat. If Frank Schulte finds a hairpin on the 
street he is certain to make a two-base hit, he 
thinks. If his sister is in the stands, he makes 
a home run. She has seen him play only five 
games during his career, and he has made a 
home run in each. 

Certain bats possessed by players or teams 
are regarded as almost sacred. Not iníre- 
quently players think that if they lend their 
favorite bat every base hit made by others re- 
duces the number of hits in it. If a general 
slump in hitting overtakes a team it is common 
for them to discard all the bats at once, store 
them away, and order a new supply. Most of 
the players have their special models, balanced 
exactly to suit their hand grip and their style 
of hitting. A player may have a dozen turned 
exactly to the same size and weight, of the same 
wood, grain and all, yet within a short time he 
will discard eleven and cling to one—at least, 
until it fails him. If one man has a streak of 
successful hitting with a certain bat his friends 
on the team importune him to allow them to 
use it in critical stages of the game. I have 
seen a player going to bat in a “pinch” with 
half a dozen of his fellows, wild to win, urging 
the merits of their bats upon him, each guar- 
anteeing a hit if he will but use that one. 

Famous batters often present or sell their 
bats to admirers in the profession and Wagner 
and Lajoie would be compelled to start bat 
factories to supply the demands made upon 
them for clubs. Ed Delchanty, who had no 
superstitions regarding his bats, sold large 
numbers to players in different leagues after he 
had used them. All he wanted was *' plenty of 
wood," and the shape did not bother him. 

Batting is a matter of confidence and cour- 
age, and confidence has a way of bolstering 
waning courage. These childish superstitions 
undoubtedly do inspire some batters with con- 
fidence and really enable them to hit hard for 
atime. The modern batters, however, real- 
ize that brains, coolness and constant practice 
will do more than fetishes or eye washes, and 
the steady improvement in hitting scientifically 
is due to the constant practice and to the 
study of angles. 
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HIS is the story of Coronation Silva, 
born Cabral, as they tell it of a twi- 
light on our doorsteps to new neigh- 
bors and old friends. Itellit as I 

heard it told. By right of age it is Madalena 
Cabral, the kinswoman of Coronation, who 
tells it. She began, when she told it to me: 

** W'en it hap-pen, the heart of Coronation is 
drown.” 

Corcnation Silva nodded her head slowly, 
indifferently, as a woman whose heart is 
drowned may nod affirmation. There was in 
her face neither sorrow nor anything else. She 
sat a little bit apart from the rest, a long black 
shawl thrown over her, her cheek in her hand. 
The others, in light dresses, sat on the low 
doorstep. The bright colors of their muslin 
frocks shone out in the early twilight as bright 
as the flowers in the little stiff, crowded garden 
behind. On their shining black heads they 
wore huge bows of ribbons, fantastically large, 
brilliant as some big butterfly. The hair of the 
married women was smoothly done in high 
pompadours. 

The little company of women listened with 
that attention people give who do not read, and 
who get their stories from the storyteller—the 
Portuguese in our New England sea towns 
bring their customs with them. 

“ АП women who lose their husbin’ like that 
haven’ their heart drown’. They cry, they cry 
—by ’n’ by they don’cry nomore. Me,Icry a 
long, long time. I think I nev’ stop cryin’. 
Then one day I don’ cry so much, bimeby my 
tears come dry. But Coronation she don’ cry 
э all. She don’ have to cry, because her heart 
is drown’ out of her. By ’n’ by Coronation she 
die." 

The woman sat there and nodded her head 
again in affirmation. She had no interest, it 
seemed, in the story that belonged to her. As 
she nodded again, she turned her face toward 
Madalena; no one could have told her age— 


thirty, forty, fifty—no age at all, as if, like some 
one already dead, she had parted with any 
sign which would mark the years. 

* How long ago, Coronation, did it hap-pen?” 

“ Oneyear five mont'," Coronation answered. 

** Yes ma'am, one year five mont’ this Coro- 
nation she start off for mek cruise with her 
husbin’, One year five mont’ this Coronation 
she very handsome womon—better lookin’ 
than any womon. W’en she go an’ get the 
mail, all summer people they turn look. Every- 
one mus’ turn an’ look at Coronation. This 
mek ’er husbin’ feel awful proud. He tek ’er 
"long on cruise, an’ tek "long their little boy. 
Raphael, he eleven years old—maybe twelve— 
how old you’ Raphael, Coronation?” 

“Twelve year," the woman said. 

“That cruise seem unlucky. I say to Coro- 
nation, ‘Mabbe you stay back this time, an’ 
Raphael,’ an’ she think mabbe so too, an’ then 
'er husbin’—his name José—he laugh big an’ 
tell me not to talk ol’ womon talk. But w’en 
they put out, first thing that hap-pen, for no 
reason, one boom go snap off—right in harbor! 
An’ I say, ‘José Silva, you know same as me 
w’en one riggin’ go like that an’ no reason, mek 
awful bad luck.’ Then Coronation she say, 
‘Well, if bad luck come better I be by then.’ 
So they all three go off. Josè he tell me back 
over his shoulder, *Madalena, my boat don' 
bring but good luck to me,’ for José is awful 
proud of his boat. He own his boat all him- 
self, Jose—no shares, nothing—jus’ all him- 
self. He name his boat Coronation Raphael 
Silva. 

“In two days I wake up one morn-in’ an’ the 
gale blowin’. All time it came worse. "That 
night it come harder "n ever. Nex’ morn-in’, 
the papers they all tell how everyw'ere is 
wrecks. In harbor, we hev boats come ashore. 
Off the bar they tell how there come a wreck in 
the night. I say, ‘This don’ bring good luck 
to José." АП the time I know that no luck 
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come of it. You know, wen big bad luck come 
you feel in here beforehand it's comin'?—she 
put her hand on her heart—''you feel you 
know in here how it willbe. I think wen they 
go off José know, an’ Coronation she know—I 
think ev’ryone they know. W'en they all 
young, they don' like to listen—they won' 
believe. Only w'en you get ol’ like me, you 
know you mus' listen w'en you feel luck is 
comin' bad to you. 

“By ’n’ by the gale is all over. No word 
from José. A week—no word from Josè: 
Then they bring back Coronation all by her- 
self. I feel w’en she come for I go out on the 
door to wait, as if I know w’en she come, an’ 
two fisherman they with her, she walkin’ 
ahead an’ they,—they awful like they seem 
scared. An’ w'en she come up I see she talkin’ 
—she talkin’ ve-ry quiet, an’ talkin’ all the 
time. You know w'at she tell—she tellin’ 
about the wreck. 

“Т run out an’ I put my arm aroun’ ’er an’ 
she let me put my arm like she’s dead woman, 
she stan’ there an’ keep talkin’ jus’ the same— 
. talkin’ about the wreck. АП ve-ry quiet, she 
talk, quite slow, an' the sailormans they tell 
how they pick ’er up ’longside the wreck an’ 
bring 'er back, an’ how she talk all time an’ 
never sleep an’ never eat—jus’ awful quiet all 
time. I took ’er in the house an’ I put my 
arm aroun’ 'er again an’ I say. 

“*For love of Heaven, Coronation, can’ you 
cry ?? 

“Ап? she answer—the firs’ time sia answer 
anythin'—' What for I cry?’ 

“Then she startin talkin’? some more an’ 
tellin’ like I tell you how w'at hap-pen. I 
don’ forget any word what Coronation tell me 
—not one little word I forget. She tell me over 
an’ over, but if she tell me only one time I re- 
member all the same ev'ry little word, because 
she sit there so ve-ry quiet an' talk slow. She 
talk quiet an’ slow, but she look like some 
woman who burn already in hell.” 

From down below there came to us the 
clamor of the little noisy street, children's 
voices, playing in the dusk—men's voices, 
singing; and behind us brooded the gray New 
England fishing town. The Portuguese wo- 
men on the step, in their light clothes, sat 
quiet, listening, and Coronation, a little apart, 
looked out into the gathering dusk, listening. 
like the others, to her own story —listening with 
more indifference than the rest, as a woman 
must whose heart has been drowned. 

“She tell it all from the beginning,” — the 
old woman's voice took up the story—“ how the 
firs’ win’? began to w'istle in the riggin’, ervin’ 
soft to itseli—you know how the win’ come 
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sometimes, jus’ soft an’ jus’ cryin’, an’ some- 
time it come soft too but it has a noise like a 
knife cut-tin'. That night it is like that. 

“Then Jos? come in cabin, an’ jus’ look at 
Coronation, an’ jus’ smile at 'er. It was like 
he ask 'er, without speakin’, if she "fraid bad 
luck, an' she smile back to say no. An' mighty 
quick the gale blow up, an’ José come back an’ 
Raphael along to go bed an' say, 

“Ме get a big blow to-night, Coronation,’ 
an’ she mek answer, 

“Ме, an’ pretty soon come the noise to 
'er w'en they shorten sail an’ she hear the men 
go tramp by, an' José come another time an' 
say, 

“You not go to bed yet, Coronation?’ an’ 
she tell him ‘no, not yet. An’ she mek believe 
to herself that she ain't "гаі, but all time she 
know she ain’t goin’ to bed on that schooner 
that night—yes, she know that no one on that 
schooner ever go to bed no more! 

“That night one awful dark night, like you 
under water. Th’ win’ blow, th’ gale come, 
they mek tight ev’rythin’ on ship, an’ she sit 
there in th’ cab-in an’ lis’en to the noise an’ hol’ 
on w’ile she sit there, because the ship jump an’ 
shiver an’ jump an’ she know that ev’rythin’ 
tight an’ good, but it soun’ as if nothin’ tight, 
but all in the ship was slidin’ an’ fightin’ like for 
their life with the storm. An ev’ry time the 
win’ hit her fresh an’ ev’ry time she walk up a 
big sea, the schooner shiver, like she know 
aready she goin’ to die, an ev’ry time th’ 
schooner shiver, Coronation she get ’fraid inside 
herself, an’ think more that the bad luck had 
come. An’ then w’en big sea hit the deck 
Coronation she look up quick to see if the 
water come in, for it soun’ like it mus’ break 
down through. Was queer, too, that Corona- 
tion get fraid, for many times she hear win’ 
biow. 

“Then she think, *W'at for I get 'fraid? 
S'pose we go down—then I goin' die like Ra- 
phael an’ like Jose,’ an’ she begin get glad in- 
side herself, an’ sat there quiet, holdin’ on 
tight, wile the ship shiver an’ th’ win’ scrim 
terrible—oh, she talk so much how th’ win’ 
scrim. An’ then she talk so much ’bout how 
queek it all hap-pen, for th’ boat go down on 
one side like it mus’ turn over. Coronation 
she can hol’ on no more, she mus’ let go, an’ she 
fall in the corner of the floor; an’ she hear noise 
like if the schooner break up. 

"Now we go down,’ think Coronation; an’ 
all time she hang on io the edge of th’ bunk, an’ 
she try to get up th’ bunk so to see Raphael, an’ 
Raphael he clim’ down an’ they hang on to- 
gether, an’ he tell "er, 

“‘ Dop’ be "fraid,? because Raphael he all 


""CORONATION, A LITTLE APART, LOOKED OUT INTO THE GATHERING DUSK, 
LISTENING, LIKE THE OTHERS, TO HER OWN STORY'' 
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the same kin’ of boy like Jose, big an’ laugh a 
lot an’ awful brave. She tell him she ain’ 
fraid, an’ he say, 

“Father, he get us out.’ 

“Then th! schooner right herself, an? now 
come a noise all same time like everythin’ in the 
worl? break. An’ Coronation she jus’ stay 
there. Then it seem long time go pas’, an’ then 
José come to the door—say no word, an’ she 
jus’ stan’ up an’ follow him, she an’ Raphael. 
You see, some other boat hev run into th’ 
schooner an’ all the weather riggin’ carry away 
an’ th’ mas’ go, an’ both boat try to get away 
from each other. The boat of José carry 
away ev'ry mast—ev'rythin' gone. 

* An! they start for launch dories. They all 
hol’ on fierce, Raphael an’ Coronation, an’ th’ 
win’ blow so it blow th’ words from your mout’, 
so you can’ spik—you can’ hear nothin’. José 
come up close an’ holler, speakin’ loud like 
Coronation she far, far off, that she get in th’ 
boat, but she mek sign that she an’ Raphael 
wan’ to stay—get in las’ with Jose, an’ Jose he 
understan’. 

* So Jost he go away an’ one Чогу go off, an’ 
they put ’nother dory overboard an’ Jose he 
come back. Th’ men they get in one by one— 
one by one they jump in, an’ Jose h. come 
back an’she know it time to come, an’ José he go 
firs’, an’ Raphael he go nex’, an’ she come las’, 
an’ Jose an’ Raphael go out beyond the house. 
An’ there come a great sea an’ it go all over th’ 
deck, an’ before ’er eyes th’ sea took away José 
an’ Raphael. 

“Wen Coronation see they gone, she scrim, 
but no noise come from "er mout'—the win? 
blow 'er voice away. The win’ scrim louder 
than Coronation. Then, in that win’, Coro- 
nation think, ‘What for I scrim—better, me, I 
say prayer, for soon I go after Jose an’ Ra- 
phael.’ So she hang on tight to th’ house an’ 
say prayer, an’ the schooner now, all 'er masts 
gone, she lie in th’ trough of th? sea an’ roll— 
roll—roll, an’ great seas come bre'k, but they 
don’ tek Coronation; an’ th’ masts ‘longside all 
time they beat ag’in’ schooner like they wan’ to 
tear more hol's in ’er. An’ Coronation she say 
more prayer—oh, many prayer, an’ she begin 
to pray: 

“t Mother of God, sen’ me off over th’ side 
of th’ boat!’ An’ all time she pray an’ all time 
she wan’ to die, Coronation is terrible ‘fraid of 
th’ dark an’ th’ win’ an’ th’ storm. Even 
wen she wan’ to die she "тай of w'at's 
goin’ kill er. P'raps, sometime on lan? vou 
look out of th’ door in a gre't storm—th' win’ 
tear pas’ roarin’ like it wan’ to tear th’ life out of 
ev'rvthin', an? vou hear th’ sea beatin’; but 
wen vou alone on a boat—you can’ think how 
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it would be all alone, an’ ev’rythin’ gone, 
husbin’ an’ chil’ an’ all th’ crew. Th’ masts 
hev gone—that schooner ain’ schooner no 
more—she jus’ wreck, driftin’ along w’ile wit’ the 
sea tryin’ to КШ "er dead, an’ jus’ that one wo- 
man hangin’ on that house. 

“By an’ by, Coronation she feel as if she all 
beat an’ bruised all through ’er, an’ th’ win’ 
don’ stop roarin". An’ she think, ‘No waves 
tek me now—p'r'aps I get back in cab-in an’ 
soon th’ boat she sink—she can’ live like she 
is now—an' I sink too.’ Coronation she's too 
"fraid out there. Coronation she ’fraid like 
one is ’fraid of devil, for it don’ seem natural— 
no, it don’ seem natural, that wreck wallowin’ 
an’ rollin’ in th’ sea in that awful night. 

“ An! she began to think like she hear voices 
scrimin’—dyin’ men scrimin an’ cryin’ out, 
an’ other voices that soun’ like things talkin’ 
in th’ sea an’ in th’ win’, things scrimin’ loud 
so they can talk louder than the storm. 
She wan’ to put ’er han’ over ’er ear to 
keep out th’ noise, but she don’ dare—she 
don’ dare let go. 

“ An’ then Coronation she say that it like "er 
arm hang on in spite of ’er—she don’ wan’ to 
hang on, she don’ care—but ’er arms they keep 
fas’ hol’ like they wan’ to live. That's awful 
strange, ain’ it, Coronation’s arms wan’ to live 
w’en Coronation she wan’ to die? An’ all time 
it’s like that, ma’am, that Coronation she wan’ 
to die all time that she on that boat, but ’er 
arms they mus’ live an’ ’er legs they wan’ to 
live an’ ’er head it wan’ to live; an’ Coronation 
she only wan’ to die. She pray to die; an’ 
wile she pray to die she so awful "fraid of storm 
that ’er arms an’ legs they tek "er an’ crawl into 
th’ cab-in, because it’s easy to go jus’? down 
with th’ ship. 

“Somethin? inside Coronation wan’ awful to 
see licht one more time, so she crawl back to 
the cabin like some one else mek 'er do it. Th’ 
light in th’ cab-in swing an’ swing. Th’ cab-in 
door stay open, so now th’ cab-in is all awash; 
th? water slop an’ slop back, an’? Coronation 
she crawl down ladder an’ then walk through 
th? water, that goes. slop, slop, an’ she clim’ in 
bunk an’ wait for th’ boat go down. But th’ 
boat don’? go down. 

“Then wen she’s in th’ bunk, she think of 
Raphael an’ she think of Jost, an’ it’s like 
some one took 'er heart in their two han’s an’ 
wringit. An? wile she stay in that bunk there 
come thoughts like this to Coronation,— she 
вау: 

“Holy Mother, I got to die right off—I got 
to go kill mvself —I can’t live!’ She don’ even 
think how big a sin it is to kill vou'self! W'en 
she tell that I ask, 
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** *Why, wen you pray an’ w’en you think of 
José, how you forget, Coronation, how big sin 
it is that you kill you’self? W'en you think so 
plain, don' you see if you kill you'self you never 
see Josè and Raphael?’ An’ she answer me, 

* "There's. 
so much noise = 
out there—that 
noise that tek 
all that kin’ of 
thought from 
me. I don’ 
think it sin—I 
jus’ think I 
wan’ to get 
away. I don’ 
wan’ to live— 
I mus’ go an’ 
kill myself— 
there’s somuch 
noise that it 
mek me for- 
get.’ | 

“So by ^n! | 
by she crawl 
out on that 
deck again, an' 
’er heart is 
water in 'er, 
for there's 
somethin' in 
you mek you 
always wan' to 
live; an’ that 
mek Corona- 
tion so ’fraid. 
But what wan' 
to die is strong- 
er than what 
wan' to live, 
an' Corona- 
tion crawl out 
again; an' th' 
win’ blow іп 'er 
face like you 
hit some one 
with a fist, an' 
all th’ scrimin’ 
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somethin’, she can’ remember firs’, for a mo- 
men’, an’ then w’en she remember it is like 
she sees Raphael an’ Josè drown’ before 'er 
again. With women sometimes it come that 
way, ev'ry time they wake up in th' morn-in' 
it’s like ev’ry 
day th’ one you 
love die again 
—an’ so with 
Coronation. 
She don’ feel 
like that now 
ev'ry morn-in’, 
because ’er 
heart isdrown'. 

* Nex' thing 
she know after 
that is that she 
still alive an’ 
that th’ boat 
ride easy on 
big, slow waves; 
so she go on 
deck an’ th’ sea 
is blue. Now 
'ere she can’ 
see lan’, an’ th’ 
boat ride easy 
on th’ blue 
water, an’ jus’ 
a little air 
blow. 

** An! after a 
little more 
somethin’ else 
come to Coro- 
nation. She 
remember she 
don’ have to 
live in a worl’ 
w’ere there 
ain’ no Jostan’ 
w’ere Raphael 
is gone. But 
now, too, she 
know w'at she 
goin’ do is aw- 
ful sin. She 


==: 


THE BEGINNING, 
BEGAN TO W'ISTLE IN 


SOFT TO ITSELF' 


an' angry noise 
come back 
again, an Coronation she crawl back, for 
what wan' to live get stronger out there than 
what wan’ to die. She get ’fraid; she can’ die 
in that awful black night. 

“Am three times she do that—crawl out, an’ 
three times she go back. An’ th’ las’ time she 
crawl back, she never can crawl out any more. 
She exhaus', Coronation. By "n' by she don' 
know much more, an' w'en she begin know 


know it awful 
sin, but she for- 
get from th' noise in th' night how bad sin. 

“But she can’ die in that bright sun. Like 
all sin, you know, what you goin’ do, you better 
do in th’ dark. That's wy she wait "till th’ 
sun go down, "till it get dark. Now there ain’ 
nothin’ fight with ’er to live. Head an’ feet an’ 
arm an’ head—all too tired to fight with ’er any 
more. They all tired out—they don’ care now 
w’at Coronation do with them. 
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“But Coronation, she wait for night. That 
show she awful religious woman. Меп she 
know she goin’ do somethin’ bad, somethin’ in 
’er live longer than she wan’ to live. Only 
Coronation she don’ know, w’en she come to 
shore, w’y she wait for night. She look at me 
so surprised, an’ say, ‘I wait all day—I wait all 
day! Wat for mek me wait all дау?’ 

“I say, ‘Coronation, God mek you wait all 
day; because you say prayer in th’ storm he 
have pity on you, Coronation—he don’ wan’ 
that you mek sins.’ 

“Coronation she jus’ shake ’er head an’ she 
jus’ say, ‘I wait all day!’ Some time w’en she 
talk she seem awful like a іе) girl talkin’. She 
use lit’? words an’ look so astonish’ at me, an’ 
keep on sayin’, ‘But I wait all day!’ I feel she 
wan’ to ask me w’at mek ’er wait all day w’en 
she wan’ to die so bad—w’y she can’ die in th’ 
sunshine. 

‘All that day long it feel like some one take 
'er heart an’ wring it, for José is gone in the 
night an? Raphael he gone too, an' it don' help 
none that she know she goin' die too. She 
grieve jus’ like she know she goin’ live. An’ 
that day won’ pass by—that day it Jas’ an 
awful long time. It seem like the sun stay up 
forever—it seem like a week go by an’ always 
the sun up an’ always the boat ride on the long 
swell; an’ Coronation she don’ move where she 
sit, er back up ag’in’ the side of the house, an’ 
wait ап’ wait—she wait hard, Coronation. 
Меп you wait hard, time pass awful slow. She 
wait so hard it seem like she wait for Jost an’ 
Raphael to come back from the sea. Wen vou 
wait for a boat to come in after a storm, you 
know you wait hard like that—the minutes they 
don’ pass an’ the time it always stay the same 
an’ you know it ain’ time for the boat to come, 
but you think the boat it mus’ come jus’ the 
same; an’ w'en vou hear footstep you think 
that vour man you wait for come back, an’ you 
know it can’ beso. Like that Coronation she 
wait all day. She grieve so it hurt like no other 
pain she ever know. 

"An! the day pas’ an’ th’ day pas’ while 
Coronation she think it don’ pas’ at all. Then 
ahead of ’er she see th’ sun is dipped in the sky, 
an’ she wait an’ watch wile it go down ап’ 
down; an’ she tell me how th’ time th’ sun take 
to go down from w'en it touch the sea an’ she 
don’ see it no more is jus’ as long as all the day 
together. It is like w'en vou wait on shore for 
th’ boat to come in. Th’ las’ half hour you 
wait always las’ awful long. 

“ An’ by ’n’ by Coronation can’ see the sun no 
more —the water all full sunset color; an! by "n? 
by that all gray too. Now come mos’ dark, 
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an’ Coronation she go an’ walk over the side of 
the boat. ` 

* An! the water col’, an’ at firs’ she min’ 
because the water col’, an’ she go down an’ she 
wan’ die an’ 'er breath it don’ wan’ die an’ 'er 
arms an’ legs they don’ wan’ die, an’ she come 
up an’ ’er head come out of water, an’ she think 
she cry. An’ she go down an’ she dream away 
an’ she glad she die, an’ she don’ know no more. 

* Nex' she know she terrible tired an’ she 
don’ wan’ move; an’ something keep ’er arm 
goin’ an’ leg goin’, an’ by ’n’ by Coronation she 
open ’er eye an’ she know she alive. Corona- 
tion, she don’ care, for w’en Coronation she 
jump in water, she die—yes ma’am, ’er heart 
is drown’ so she don’ care about nothin’ no 
more. 

“ бо they bring back to me my poor Corona- 
tion like that. I say to ’er, ‘God ve-ry good 
to you, Coronation—He wan' save you, Coro- 
nation,’ an’ I tell ’er. ‘Go queeck, Coronation, 
an’ mek con-fession’; but now Coronation ’er 
’ead all righ’, but I can’ make ’er un’erstan’ 
w’at for she mek con-fession of. She feel like 
she kill ’erself, Coronation, an’ ain’ no good 
mek con-fession no more; an’ I talk ev’ry day 
’ole lot to Coronation an’ she don’ say nothin’, 
jus’ like she don’ hear me. І say, ‘Corona- 
tion, you don’ see Josè no more an’ Raphael 
no more you don’ mek con-fession,’ but she jus’ 
sit quiet. 

“But she awful good, Coronation, she jus’ 
do like I tell’ er—I say, ‘Coronation, wash dish’ 
—she do like I say—she don’ think nothin’ do 
’erself, Coronation, but she do ev’rythin’ like 
Isay. So опе day I tek "er by 'er han’ an’ tell 
"ег, ‘Coronation, come with me.’ An’ I get 
awful scare’ because we got terrible hard pries’ 
an’ Coronation she mck such awful big sin to 
kill 'erself; I ’fraid he awful hard to my poor 
Coronation!—oh, I can’ bear he awful hard to 
my poor Coronation! So Coronation she go in 
con-fessional an’ I sit outside; an’ long, long 
time I 'ear 'er voice talkin’—I guess she tell ’ole 
story of wreck like she tell it to sailorman an’ 
like she tell it to me at firs'—I guess she get 
started all over, Coronation, an? by "n! by she 
come out again, jus’ like vou see'er. She don’ 
care—she jus’ do like I say. 

* An! we kneel down to mek praver, an’ there 
ain’ no more people to mek con-fession, so our 
pries’ he come out; an’ I look at "im queeck to 
see if he bin hard on Coronation, an I see 'im 
look at 'er wile she kneel there lookin’ straight 
ahead—I know she don’ mek praver. I never 
see ‘im look like that. Even a pries’ who's 
awful hard ain' hard on a woman whose heart 
has gone drown’.” 


өү 


SAY ТО ER, 
YOU, 


“GOD VE-RY 
CORONATION, 


CORONATION, AN' MEK CONFESSION 


GOOD TO YOU, 
'' AN?’ I TELL 


CORONATION—HE 
"ER. '"'GO QUEECK, 


WAN’ 


SAVE 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


SOME POPULAR ERRORS 
IN THE JUDGMENT 


OF ACTING 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HY do people fight over the ques- 
tion, ‘Is John Drew an actor?’” 
asked the Critic, wearily. ''As if 
there were any doubt about it!” 

“You mean he isn’t?” said the Mere Person. 

“I mean he is!" roared the Critic. 

“How do you make that out?" said the Mere 
Person, with annoying independence. “Не 
always plays himself." 

** One of the hardest of all things to play— 
and make it interesting!” the Critic retorted. 
“Try it once yourself.” 

** Well, you needn’t get personal," the other 
replied. **And you'll have to show me.” 

And so the ever-burning topic, “Is John 
Drew an actor?” was once more thrashed out. 

You, Gentle Reader, have more or less gen- 
tly joined in that debate, have you not? Of 
course you were on the Critic's side; but 
somcbody took the other side. How is it pos- 
sible that there should be an other side? Why 
should we not call a proficient artist like Mr. 
Drew an actor, just as we call Caruso a singer? 

It is because the art of acting is more gener- 
ally observed and commented upon by the 
public, and less generally understood, than any 
other art, the standards are confused, the 
principles misconceived, and the technical 
problems unfamiliar. Most of us who know 
nothing about music are sensible enough to 
let those who do say at least the final word 
about the merits of a singer or a violinist. Most 
of us who are unfamiliar with pictures are 
humbly disposed to accept the judgment of 
experts, or to try to learn wisdom where we 
have it not. But of plays, and more especially 
of acting, every last one of us, from the Tired 
Business Man to his weary wife and chocolate- 
drop-consuming daughter, "knows what he 
likes," and is ready with a dogmatic opinion 
at tea table or dinner board. And no two of 
us mean quite the same thing by acting; we 
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judge it according to personal whim, not artistic 
laws—for acting has its laws. And, asa result, 
there is more foolish chatter about the stage 
than about any other subject. 

Acting, of course, first and foremost, is the 
art of expressing with the body, the voice, the 
manner, the playwright's conception of a char- 
acter and the meaning in his play. The test is 
not at all whether the actor looked and talked 
like somebody else than himself, but whether, 
even if he did look and talk like himself, he 
made himself seem consistently like the char- 
acter of the play, and left at the close a definite 
idea of the author's intentions. 

Now, suppose that you dressed up like Santa 
Claus, with beard and cap and cloak, assumed 
a strange voice and rolling gait, and endeavored 
to hoax your kiddies. Would not your task be 
much easier than if you appeared before them 
in your proper person and told them you were 
the gas man come to rcad the meter? We are 
all more or less children in the theatre; we go 
there to “pretend,” and to watch others *'pre- 
tend.” And it is by no means the sign of 
superior acting that we are more fooled by the 
man who wears the false whiskers; in other 
words, by what the players call the “character 
actor.” 

One of the most common of all errors in the 
judgment of acting, indeed, is the failure to 
realize the greater ditfliculty of playing a 
“straight part” over playing a “character 
part." It is simply because the present gener- 
ation knows Mr. Drew only as an actor in 
“straight parts” that it is possible for anybody 
to question his ability to act. 

By a ‘character part” is meant not alone 
a part which calls for a greater or less disguis- 
ing of the actor's form or features, but one 
which is sharply defined as a type. ог departs 
vividly from the normal of the audience. In 
such a play as "Shore Acres," for example, 
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SARAH BERNHARDT 


Who, with other of the world’s greatest dramatic artists, proves an exception to the rule that the ‘‘character 
part " is easier to play than the “‘ straight part.’ It has been recently announced that Mme. Bernhardt will 
appear in this country next October in a repertoire of fifteen plays 
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JOHN DREW AND MISS JANE LAUREL IN 
““INCONSTANT GEORGE”’ 


“ 


Mr. Drew, one of America's foremost actors, always plays а "straight part" 
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practically all the róles are character parts, 
according to the professional definitioa. In 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back” they 
also are all character parts, their very titles 
defining them as such—‘‘A Painted Lady,” 
“A Shrew,” “A Cheat," and so on. 

A straight part, on the other hand, is one 
which represents what is, for the audience, the 
average man or woman. Because the actor 
naturally chosen for such a part is himself such 
a man, he plays it without disguise of make-up, 
and tries to give it charm and interest and viv- 
idness according to the measure of his own 
personality, as well as of his art. But, just be- 
cause of this fact, the public, knowing nothing 
of technical problems, declares dogmatically 
that he is no actor, that he is “just playing him- 
self." It may, however, be noted that this 
same public unconsciously recognizes his art 
by going season after season to see him play, 
although attributing his merits entirely to his 
personality. Personality alone never carried 
any player very far. 

In the majority of plays the character parts 
and the straight partsgosideby side. Duringthe 
performance, it is the former which we often 
seem to enjoy the more. But it will be noted 
that the leading actors are usually playing the 
latter. The players will tell you that is because 
it is comparatively easy to find character actors; 
it is extremely difficult to find adequate inter- 
preters for the straight parts. ‘‘The character 
actors," they would express it, **get $50 а week. 
'The straight leading men, who look like gen- 
tlemen, know how to hold a tea cup, and can 
make convincing love, get $400." And it is not 
alone, nor even chiefly, personality which is 
thus rewarded; it is technical proficiency. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson's company in ‘‘The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back” has been 
highly praised, and even held up to us as an 
example of what an English company can be, 
to shame our own players. Yet it is in no wise 
an exceptional company. If these same actors 
were to appear in a high comedy of manners, 
playing straight parts, we would at once indig- 
nantly declare that if Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
fancies he can bring over such an aggregation 
of second-rate players and fool us, he is might- 
ily mistaken! If all the rôles in ** The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back," all of which are im- 
portant and constantly on view, were straight 
parts, Mr. Forbes-Robertson could not afford 
to bring over the play at all. 

The character part, of course, offers to the 
player a definite, sharp mold. His work has 
been more than half done for him by the play- 
wright. The straight part offers to the player 
little more than an opportunity, and what he 
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makes of it depends largely on himself. The 
plays of Clyde Fitch were noted for their wealth 
of small but amusing and vivid character parts 
—‘‘bits,” the actors call them. When these 
plays were first presented, the public used to 
greet each new character róle with delight, and 
predict great things of the actor or actress who 
played it. The star and the leading man, on 
the other hand, used often to be dismissed with 
the remark that ‘‘they were just playing them- 
selves again." I have watched those same 
plays later, on the road or in stock, and seen 
other players get exactly the same effects in the 
character parts. And where are the players 
to-day of whom, originally, such great things 
were predicted? "They are still playing “bits. ” 
One or two of them, to be sure, were promoted 
into larger róles—and it was then discovered 
that they could not yet act well enough to sus- 
tain the larger task. 

For example, Miss Ruth Maycliffe recently 
charmed by her assumption of the róle of the 
youngest bachelor girl in Fitch's farce, “ Girls. ” 
She was piquant, lifelike, amusing. 'The part 
fitted her. Here was a real case of “регѕоп- 
ality.” She was presently promoted to be 
a leading lady, in “Тһе Bachelor," and long 
before the play was over she had grown 
monotonous. Called upon to portray varying 
moods, to exhibit depth, variety, to make a 
whole play lifelike—and she failed. She had 
not yet learned to act. She could play a char- 
acter bit; she could not yet “play herself”; 
she had not the emotional nor technical re- 
sources to make herself interesting or con- 
vincing. 

In most plays it falls, not on the character 
bits, to carry its meaning and its emotional 
appeal, but on the leading róles. In the mod- 
ern drama, at any rate, the majority of these 
leading róles are straight parts. Under our 
so-called star system, a popular player selects 
a rôle which seems to chime with his or her 
physical attributes and temperament, and then 
plays it without any disguise. Now this, as we 
have indicated, is in reality not a help, but 
a handicap. Let a young man don a gray wig, 
totter over a cane, and speak in a cracked fal- 
setto, and half the audience will declare he is 
acting. Let the same young man, in his proper 
person, go through a play, making delicately 
every point indicated by the author, leaving at 
the end a definite and correct impression of 
what the play was intended to convey, and half 
the audience will tell you he was not acting at 
all. Yet, in reality, he was doing vastly the 
more difficult thing. 

Charles Hawtrey, one of the most expert light 
comedians on the English-speaking stage, can 
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point a comic ''aside" with a delicacy and 
humor and utter spontaneity quite unrivaled. 
It is the perfection of polished art. Yet we 
have all heard it said that Mr. Hawtrey 
“merely plays himself." Mr. Frank Worthing, 
one of the best, if not the best light comedian in 
America, has mastered the art of so playing 
а comic scene that he at once lets the audience 
into the full fun, but, in his stage character, is 
sublimely unconscious of anything ludicrous. 
His art has a beautiful double edge which, to 
the initiated, is a delight to watch. His services 
are constantly in demand, for all actresses 
know his value as a leading man. Merely from 
playing ‘‘opposite” to him, Miss Grace George 
greatly improved and refined her own method. 
Yet by a large portion of the public he is es- 
teemed but slightly as an artist. 

As for Mr. John Drew, he could doubtless 
give a delightful performance of John Drew if 
he chose. But the fact is, he chooses to per- 
form the characters in his plays. That he se- 
lects those characters which can be plausibly 
represented without make-up or an undue 
strain on his imagination, is his lookout. The 
test of his ability to act is: does he present a con- 
sistent character, and the one drawn by the 
playwright; does he make the points of action 
and dialogue cleanly and naturally; does he 
bring the play to life, making it real to the emo- 
tions and clear to the intelligence? There can, 
in most cases, be but one answer. If anybody 
has any doubt, let him see one of Mr. Drew’s 
parts played by someone else. Indeed, in such 
a play as “Inconstant George,” it should be 
enough to watch the other players, their awk- 
wardness accentuated by Mr. Drew’s repose, 
their stiffness by his lifelikeness, their clumsy, 
ineffectual, parrot repetitions of the witty epi- 
grams by his delicious way of saying them so 
that they sound like human speech. 

To impart interest, distinction, variety, 
emotional force, sincerity, to a róle which leaves 
everything to the actor, and which, in addition, 
carries the message of the play, is a difficult 
task. It is only for the trained artists, who 
have a wide command of the tools of their 
trade. The play may be trivial, the róle unim- 
portant, but the art is needed just the same. 
You cannot fool all of the people all of the time. 
If John Drew and Charles Hawtrey and Miss 
Ethel Barrymore and even Miss Maxine Elliott, 
for instance, could not act, they would long ago 
have lost their vogue. Miss Marie Doro was 
too soon promoted to stardom, and Miss Doris 
Keene. Even Miss Billie Burke, who enjoyed 
great popularity for a time, is palling. She 
lacks the skill to impart life and variety to her 
playing. She cloys, like a dinner of dessert. 
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Another error in the judgment of acting 
results from the contempt for comedy. Of 
course, the comic plays prosper more, because 
we all instinctively prefer to laugh. But we 
instinctively attribute to the ‘emotional 
actress” a greater glory than to the comedi- 
enne. As a matter of fact, it is easier to be 
emotional than to be successfully funny on 
the high plane of true comedy. The great 
comedians of either sex are far rarer than the 
great tragic players. 

I once saw Miss Lena Ashwell and Miss 
Margaret Anglin alternate as Mrs. Dane and 
Lady Eastney in “Mrs. Dane's Defence." 
Miss Ashwell was doleful as Lady Eastney, but 
Miss Anglin (perhaps not quite so effective 
a Mrs. Dane) gave a brilliant comedy perform- 
ance. To me, that ranked her at once as a 
superior artist. True comedy—not farce or 
horseplay, but the comedy which discloses the 
mirth behind serious life, whether the mocking 
mirth of Mansfield's Peer Gynt or the lovely 
mirth of Warfield's Music Master and Jeffer- 
son’s Rip, or the brittle, icy mirth of Mrs. 
Fiske’s Becky Sharp—is the most difficult 
thing to indicate on the stage. 

Another common error in the judgment of 
acting is the failure to discriminate between 
a "sympathetic" and an “unsympathetic” 
róle. It is perfectly safe to assume—and ethi- 
cally no doubt this is as it should be—that had 
Jetierson’s Rip seemed as big a rogue as he 
really was, the public would never have ac- 
claimed him with such enthusiasm, though 
Jefferson’s acting might have been technically 
just as fine. Warfield’s old Music Master 
owes half its popularity to its inherent sweet- 
ness, not to the skill the actor puts into it. Let 
Warfield portray a villain with equal art, and 
watch the result. Mansfield’s Baron Chevrial 
brought him great critical fame as a piece of 
acting, but what he acidly called "sweet parts” 
brought him vastly more popularity and profit. 

Just what gives to one part sympathy and 
takes it away from another is not always easy 
to say, outside of the conventional melodrama, 
which we are not now considering. But, save 
in such remarkable exceptions as at a perform- 
ance of Mr. Galsworthy’s “Strife,” we all do 
take sides in the theatre, and the actor playing 
the character we are for, as it were, has a tre- 
mendous advantage in our favor. We have 
all seen many a play containing a cad become 
hopelessly false because the actor playing the 
cad had not the skill to make the part real and 
vital; he could not fight against the uncon- 
scious antagonism of his audience. We have 
seen other actors fight against this antagonism 
with every weapon they possessed, and by 
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MAUDE ADAMS IN ‘‘WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS” 


Miss Adams's natural charm and witchery was a serious handicap for her in giving a correct portrayal of the 
character of unattractive ‘* Maggie Ѕлапа 
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making the cad human, a true character, not 
a lay villain, enable the play to triumph. Thus 
Tully Marshall did in “Paid in Full," and still 
more strikingly in “The City." Yet it is but 
rarely that such players get the credit accorded 
to Mr. Marshall in “The City.” 

After all, in the end, the right judgment of 
acting comes down to a question of our ability, 
while we sit in the playhouse, to separate the 
part from the impersonation. This ability is 
none too prevalent even among professional 
critics. One of William Winter's great merits 
as a critic was his possession of it. To judge 
whether an impersonation is correct, necessi- 
tates a knowledge of what the part implies; to 
tell whether an actor is doing what he should 
do, it is necessary to know what he should do. 
In the elder days, when many plays were 
reacted over and over, by various competing 
players, it was easy by a process of comparison 
for nearly anyone to gain a conception of the 
possibilities of a part. The public had a pretty 
definite standard for Hamlet, Juliet, Viola, 
Malvolio, Sir Peter Teazle, and a hundred 
other famous róles. So to-day, when a classic 
is revived at The New Theatre, comments 
on the acting are far more intelligent (and 
less favorable!) than when a new play is 
produced. 

But mostly, now, we witness a procession of 
new parts in new plays, and comparison is out 
of the question. To separate the impersona- 
tion before us from the part becomes wholly 
a matter of imagination. Perhaps that is why 
so few of us do it! What, we must ask, did the 
author intend this part to express? Deciding 
that, we act it out for ourselves, in imagination, 
and secure a test comparison with the actual 
performance. So, though the impersonation 
on the stage may be quite charming, and 
though it may please the public very much, we 
can state with conviction that it is not good 
acting. 

In the opening act of “What Every Woman 
Knows,” for example, Miss Maude Adams, 
most popular of players, acts very badly. She 
strives by every little trick at her command to 
be charming, and the part distinctly calls for 
a complete absence of charm. Awareness of 
Maggie's charm should come gradually, not 
only to John Shand, but to the audience. 
A large conception of the róle of Maggie, 
which saw it firmly in relation to the entire 
play, would bring about quite a different im- 
personation, and a better one. But Miss 
Adams has a witchery about her which makes 
it doubly dificult to visualize a character she 
is playing, apart from her impersonation. It 
is doubly dificult to convict her of error before 
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a jury of the public. And hers is only one of 
many cases. 

The great actors like Mansfield, Irving, Gar- 
rick, Coquelin, Mrs. Siddons, Sarah Bernhardt, 
prove, it may now be admitted, an exception 
to the rule that the character part is the easicr 
to play. The ultimate test of great acting, 
using that adjective carefully, is something 
more than correctness in execution of the 
author's design. Great acting must bring 
a sense of life so sharp that the illusion is com- 
plete, that the auditor is self-forgetful, that his 
emotions are roused, his imagination kindled, 
his whole being expanded in glorious response. 
And it is most often the character part which 
has the sharpness of outline, the bigness and 
strangeness, the sense of something beyond 
our daily average, to bring such an effect about. 
So, if the small actor is quite sufficient to play 
a small character part, it is a great actor who 
is needed tọ play a great character part, or 
better, let us say a great character part is needed 
to bring out the greatness in the player. The 
straight part has its distinct limitations. They 
are the limitations of the average man or 
woman down in the orchestra chairs. To 
reach those limits—contrary to accepted belicf 
—technical skill, a fine grade of acting, is re- 
quired of the player, the more because, as in 
playing the music of Mozart, the slightest slip 
is detected. 

Whether as Peer Gynt, or Ivan the Terrible, or 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, or Baron Chevrial, 
or Richard III, Mansfield towered before us 
in character parts. We remember Irving as 
Mathias in “The Bells," as Shylock, as Mac- 
beth. We recall Coquelin as Cyrano or Tar- 
tuffe. The public is quite right in its heartier 
response to such impersonations. 

But there is as much difference between the 
art required to impersonate Peer Gynt and the 
art required to impersonate 7otter in “The 
Climbers” as there is difference in calibre be- 
tween the two men. It is one thing to play 
Lord Algy in his cups, quite another to play 
Falstaff. If character parts are the easiest to 
play, so are they the most difficult. The meas- 
ure of the character is the measure of the art. 

Perhaps that is as useful as any single test 
we can apply to the judgment of acting: the 
measure of the character is the measure of the 
art. But to take the measure of a character 
presented to us for the first time, in a new play, 
it is necessary to consider the play, dispas- 
sionately and quite apart from the imperson- 
ation, by an act of the imagination. Properly 
to judge acting, properly to give it emotional 
response, we must first free ourselves of emo- 
tion, we must judge of dramatic construction. 
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CHARLOTTE WALKER IN ‘‘JUST A WIFE”’ 


Miss Walker possesses much personal charm and beauty and in the "straight part’? of the wife in Eugene 
Walter's play showed herself to be a sincere and conscientious actress 
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MARGARET ANGLIN IN ‘‘THE AWAKENING ОЕ 
HELENA RICHIE’? 


Miss Anglin has played both character and ‘‘straight parts" during her highly successfut career, but it has been the 
latter rather than the former that have proven her right to be considered as one of this country’s leading actresses 


OUR BLUNDERING DIPLOMACY IN 
THE FAR EAST. 


FRESH FACTS GATHERED ON THE GROUND CONCERNING 
THE ACTIVITIES AND MISTAKES OF OUR STATE 
DEPARTMENT IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


BY 


THOMAS F. MILLARD 


BELIEVE the time is come when the in- 

terests of civilization, the preservation of 

peace, the true equities of all nations 

directly concerned, and especially those 
of the United States, demand some very plain 
writing about affairs in the Far East and cir- 
cumstances which influence them; and I think 
it is desirable as far as is possible, in discussion 
of the subject, to substitute frank and searching 
criticism and exposition for perfunctory and 
often purposely oblique diplomatic repre- 
sentations; and in what will follow I will use 
this method in so far as it is compatible with 
a proper regard for personal reputations and 
respect for sane national prejudices. 


The process of radical reconstruction through 
which the relations of Japan and the United 
States are passing presents phases which prob- 
ably are not so apparent in America as they are 
in the East. Notwithstanding almost incessant 
reiteration of trite official asseverations to the 
contrary, it is evident that the breach in the 
long-established entente which occurred some 
three years ago has not been repaired, has in- 
deed perceptibly widened, until it no longer is 
possible to ignore the fact that differences in 
the policies of these nations exist, in adjusting 
which there is a possibility of serious disagree- 
ment. This divergence of policies has been 
brought to a focus by the new international 
situation caused by the Russo-Japanese War 
and by conditions which are direct results of it; 
and although friction between Japan and 
America pivots upon China, where its true 
origin: and antecedents are to be found, the 
reaction which recent events has produced in 


Japan provides some interesting and perhaps 
illuminating incidents. 


Japan's Apprebension Upon the 
Inauguration of Taft 


In the sequence of episodes which mark the 
disintegration of the former good understanding 
between these nations, the immigration ques- 
tion, the San Francisco school incident and the 
voyage of the American fleet serve as convenient 
guide-posts for the memory. They, however, 
were but preliminary flourishes, and did not 
wholly uncover the real issue. If required to 


- attempt to fix a time when the new Japanese- 


American relations which are now formulating 
may be said to begin, I would select October 
8, 1907, the date of the delivery of the now 
famous speech of Mr. Taft at Shanghai. Inof- 
fensive and pacific in tone as this utterance is, 
and constituring a reaffirmation of principles 
which all the powers repeatedly have avowed, 
it nevertheless caused uneasiness at Tokyo, 
where it was felt to be especially addressed to 
Japan, although it contained no specific refer- 
ence to her. This speech, coming when it did, 
was sufficiently significant from the Secretary 
of War; and from a probable future President 
it justly was regarded as portentous. When 
Mr. Taft was elected President, it was a rea- 
sonable presumption that his administration 
would endeavor by its Eastern policy to pro- 
mote the principles which he enunciated at 
Shanghai. To Japanese statesmen this meant 
that obstacles probably would be placed in the 
way of Japan’s continental policy, unless a situ- 
ation could be created to counteract opposition 
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from America, or to establish Japanese inter- 
estsin Asia. Japanese statesmen realized that, 
if Mr. Taft’s utterances were seriously meant, 
they must be prepared during his administra- 
tion to encounter a new official attitude on the 
part of America toward Japan’s policy in Asia. 
That America was revising its opinions about 
Japan could not have escaped the notice of 
the astute men who are entrusted with the care 
of her foreign relations. Fortunately, from 
Japan’s point of view, the interval between Mr. 
Taft’s election and his inauguration afforded 
a respite, since it almost certainly assured 
a period of comparative inaction pending the 
shift of administration, and when no energetic 
move, especially along a new line, was likely to 
be made by the American Government. 

Recognizing that President Taft’s adminis- 
tration might cause a readjustment of the in- 
ternational situation in the Far East that 
would alter the existing balance of power, 
Japan hastened to strengthen the weak places 
of her position. That her actions and policy 
in Manchuria would be the object of any 
attack was sufficiently intimated by the course 
of events. To one familiar with conditions in 
Manchuria, and the international situation in 
this part of the world, Japan's strategical line 
of procedure under these circumstances is 
obvious, and it would have been foreseen, and 
perhaps forestalled, by a Government of con- 
trary interests and policy, awake to the emer- 
gency and fully acquainted with the facts. 
'The United States Government was not then 
fully awake nor very well informed, and, more- 
over, it was entering upon one of its periodical 
hiatuses. This weak spot in our political 
method and its bearing upon the prosecution 
by our Government of any foreign policy was 
long ago detected by other nations, and when- 
ever opportunity offers they are always ready 
to take advantage of it. 


The Three Features of Japan's Policy 


The salient points in Japan's diplomatic 
strategy at this time were: 

(a) To endeavor to reach an understanding 
with Russia about the status of the two nations 
in Manchuria, especially in regard to the 
spheres of railway influence, with a view to 
presenting а common front to any attempt to 
dislodge them, and to reserve, if possible, the 
whole of Manchuria to the exploitation of these 
nations along the line of the partition of China’s 
territory between them agreed upon in the 
Portsmouth treaty, 

(b) To press upon China certain demands 
affecting Japan's position in Southern Man- 
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churia which were held in abeyance pending 
favorable opportunity, particularly the con- 
cession to reconstruct the railway between 
Moukden and Antung, mining rights, and 
property held by Japan under duress and im- 
perfect title. 

(c) To endeavor to manage her direct rela- 
tions with the United States so as to reassure 
American opinion concerning Japan's policy; or, 
if this proved impossible, to create checks which 
would hamper and impede our Government in 
pursuing an aggressive policy in the Far East. 


The Desirability of American 
Friendliness 


To some extent these objects are interde- 
pendent. For instance, if the United States or 
Russia was vigorously to support China in 
resisting Japan’s pressure, it would be very 
difficult, probably impossible, for Japan to 
coerce China into a satisfactory (to Japan) set- 
tlement of the issues between them in Man- 
churia. But Japan felt that Russia would abide 
by their agreement of July 30, 1907, whereby 
the two nations mutually bound themselves to 
maintain the “‘existing status quo," unless some 
extraordinary pressure or a fundamental shift 
in the Eastern balance of power made it expe- 
dient to do otherwise. Japan was not so sure 
of what the United States might do, or what 
would be the result of Tang Shao-yi's special 
embassy to Washington late in 1908, which, as 
was discerned in the East, was for the chief 
purpose of representing to the United States 
China's view of the situation in Manchuria and 
endeavoring to induce America to give stronger 
moral support to China. These circumstances 
made it prudent for Japan, before putting pres- 
sure upon China, to be assured that she was 
safe from any interference by the United States. 
In accomplishing this she was favored by for- 
tune to an unusual degree; but she did not 
trust to luck to carry her points, and an analysis 
of the history of this period in its effects upon 
Japanese-American relations reveals some 
interesting moves. 

In her effort to prevent the Washington Gov- 
ernment from intervening in China's behalf, 
Japan had great advantages. She still could 
depend upon, although in a diminished degree, 
the sympathetic attention and support of a 
large part of American public opinion and 
press, which had not yet shaken off the effects 
of Japan's war propaganda, and which then 
could be trusted, without critical examination, 
to credit her with all the disinterestedness and 
good faith in her Eastern policy which had been 
asserted by her diplomats. "There is evidence 
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that Japanese statesmen also counted upon 
a sympathetic means of penetrating the State 
Department, by which they hoped to be able 
to regain some of the credit lost by their mis- 
takes in handling the school and emigration 
questions, and to reéstablish themselves in the 
confidence of the administration. 


Events That Favored the Carrying 
Out of Fapan’s Plans 


The almost simultaneous deaths in the fall of 
1908 of the Emperor and Empress Dowager of 
China was a stroke of good fortune for Japan, 
for among its immediate results was a partial 
demoralization of the Chinese Central Gov- 
ernment, and the retirement from office of 
Yaun Shih-k’ai, then a Grand Councillor and 
President of the Wai-wu-pu. Yuan had been 
energetic and passably successful as China’s 
foreign minister, in resisting Russian and 
Japanese aggression in the Manchurian prov- 
inces; and he had evolved a definite plan to 
consolidate an opposing international entity by 
enlisting the support of America, of which the 
Tang embassy was an expression. The retire- 
ment of Yuan also took into temporary eclipse 
some of his chief subordinates, and Tang 
Shao-yi’s mission lost its official sponsor at 
Peking at a critical time. With the Peking 
Government undergoing reconstruction and 
the Washington Government simultaneously 
undergoing a change of administration came 
Japan’s opportunity, and she took advantage 
of it with great skill. Early in 1909 Japan 
began to press China for a settlement of the 
Manchurian questions. I will not here review 
the methods which she adopted in securing 
China’s assent to the agreements which were 
signed September 12, 1909, as these details are 
more apropos to an examination of conditions 
in Manchuria; but we have the official assur- 
ance of China that she assented with reluctance, 
and the world will remember how, for the pur- 
pose of forcing the issue, Japan began, early 
in August, to reconstruct the Moukden-Antung 
railway without China’s consent. 


A Curious Lack of American 
Oficial Representation 


It is interesting to note the state of Amer- 
ican official representation in the Far East 
during this critical period of these nego- 
tiations, in view of the fact that the United 
States is the only power which could have 
effectively intervened to prevent the co- 
ercion of China. American diplomatic and 
consular representation at important places 


within the scope of possible influence was as 
follows: 

Peking. Minister absent from post since 
May, 1909. Legation in charge of the First 
Secretary. 

Tokyo. Ambassador absent from post from 
June until October, 1909. Embassy in charge 
of First Secretary. 

Shanghai. Consul-General absent from post 
from June until December, 1909. Office in 
charge of Vice Consul. 

Yokohama. Consul-General absent from 
post since March, тоо). Office in charge of 
Vice Consul. 

Seoul. Consulate-General in charge of Vice 
Consul from June until December, 1909. 

Moukden. Consulate-General in charge of 
acting Consul-General since August, 1908. 

Antung. Post vacant since 1908. Office in 
charge of Chinese clerk. 

Dalny. Consul absent from post since 1908. 
Office in charge of Deputy Consul. Part of the 
time in charge of Japanese clerk. 

Newchwang. Post vacant during greater 
part of 1908 and 1909. Office in charge of 
various acting consuls. 

Harbin. Office in charge of acting Consuls 
during greater part of 1908 and 1909. Consul 
absent from post from May to November, 
1909. 

Chifu. Office in charge of acting Consuls 
during almost all of 1908 and 1909. 

Hong Kong. Office incharge of Vice Consul 
from May to December, 1909. 

There have been shifts and vacancies in 
several other American consular posts in China 
and Japan during the last year, but I have 
included only those diplomatically and com- 
mercially contiguous to the regions affected by 
the negotiations between Japan and China, 
and which would be the chief means through 
which the United States could secure official 
information about what was transpiring, and 
through which it could exert local diplomatic 
pressure. Thus, at the crisis of the negotia- 
tion of the Manchurian agreements of 1909, 
the United States Government did not have 
a senior representative at a single important 
strategical point in the Far East. 

In pointing out this condition I do not wish 
to be understood as depreciating the officials of 
our Government who were ''on the job" at 
these posts last summer. Some of them I know 
to be very competent men. But under these 
circumstances a junior official is handicapped 
in several ways. He has not the rank which 
goes with the position, and consequently not 
the prestige; he is apt to feel that his incum- 
bency is temporary, and therefore be disin- 
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clined to depart from the routine of his official 
duties, or to take any initiative in important 
matters except on direct instruction from his 
superiors. During the period I refer to, some 
posts which, owing to their location, are quite 
important, were occupied by students from the 
Embassy at Tokyo or the Legation at Peking. 
Of this I feel sure: If the Tokyo Foreign Office 
had had the arrangement of American diplo- 
matic and Consular representation in the Far 
East in 1909 in its own hands, it could hardly 
have managed things more to its advantage and 
satisfaction than did the State Department of 
the United States. 


Who Was Responsible? 


At this point the question arises: Who was 
responsible for this condition? It appears 
that several influences played a part. When 
Mr. Knox took the office of Secretary of State 
he was not familiar with the mechanism of the 
department, nor of its personnel. Influenced 
probably by the well-known wishes of the 
President, he sincerely desired—I credit him 
with this—to promote American interests in 
China, and to preserve there the principles of 
the open door and territorial integrity. But he 
then did not possess the information and 
knowledge of Far Eastern conditions and 
affairs which is required successfully to carry 
forward this policy, and he needed time to in- 
form himself and outline a plan of campaign. 
Just at this formative period some one told 
Mr. Knox that Mr. Huntington Wilson pos- 
sessed the qualifications needed, and he was 
installed in the State Department as chief 
expert on the East and entrusted with the 
task of reorganizing the diplomatic and con- 
sular service in that locality. 


Mr. Huntington Wilson 


Before going on I must here say just a 
word of Mr. Huntington Wilson. Mr. Wil- 
son has been in the American diplomatic 
service for about twelve years, and from 
1897 until 1906 he was second and first secre- 
tary and chargé d'affaires at Tokyo. His resi- 
dence in Japan included the period immedi- 
ately prior to and during the Russo-Japanese 
War, and thus was coincident with the flush of 
her military success and the world-wide ebul- 
lition of pro-Japanese sentiment which fol- 
lowed it. Among several close associations 
which Mr. Wilson formed during his residence 
at Tokyo was one with H. W. Denison, an 
American who is foreign adviser to the Japan- 
ese Government. After he returned to America 
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Mr. Wilson became somewhat conspicuous by 
a display of Japanese proclivity, which ex- 
tended to the furnishing of his residence, the 
employment of Japanese servants and frequent 
association with Japanese residing in America. 
At the time when the Eastern situation entered 
upon this crítical period, which we may date 
from the autumn of 1908, Mr. Wilson held the 
position of Third Assistant Secretary of State. 
It was then, and had been for several years, the 
practice in the department to place Eastern 
affairs under the supervision of the Third 
Assistant Secretarv, who also is director of the 
consular service. This was before a Bureau of 
Eastern Affairs was organized, although a ten- 
tative subdivision of the service along this line 
was in effect. Early in Mr. Taft's adminis- 
tration, Mr. Wilson was made First Assistant 
Secretary of State, he being the personal 
appointee of Secretary Knox, who let it be 
known that Mr. Wilson's selection for this im- 
portant place was owing to his knowledge of 
Far Eastern affairs. So far as I am informed, 
Mr. Wilson's personal contact with the Far 
East is limited to his residence in Japan; and 
in this connection I will advance the opinion 
that a knowledge of the East which is confined 
to Japan is, at this juncture, perhaps more 
dangerous in application to the policy of the 
United States in respect to China than no 
knowledge at all. 

Soon after Mr. Wilson's advancement be- 
gan the series of shifts that resulted in the 
condition I have described. It hardly can 
be assumed that Mr. Knox himself initi- 
ated these changes—he had neither acquaint- 
ance with the personnel of the service in 
the East nor knowledge of its qualifications. 
There is little doubt that, while Mr. Knox's 
approval was obtained, the plan originated 
in Mr. Wilson's mind, and undoubtedly he 
was the executive instrument, and attended 
to the details. The theory of this plan was to 
have the more important officials in the Far 
East come to Washington, so they could be 
cross-questioned by Secretary Knox, who thus 
would be able quickly to post himself and 
obtain a grasp of the situation; at least, 
this suggestion was advanced by inspired 
press despatches out of Washington. But of 
these officials who have returned to the 
East none had more than a perfunctory 
talk with Secretary Knox while in the United 
States, and some did not see him at all. 
During the greater part of last summer 
neither Mr. Knox nor Mr. Wilson was in 
Washington. I personally know that men 
who had important business with the State 
Department during that timc could not locate 
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either the Secretary of State or his First 
Assistant for days at a stretch. Mean- 
while, the wholesale shuffling about of the 
service in the East, coupled with the hesi- 
tation of officials here to risk impairing 
their standing with the new administration, 
created. a feeling among them of uncer- 
tainty and demoralization. 


Here Enters the Crane Incident 


Charles R. Crane was offered the position of 
Minister to China on the fourth of July and 
his acceptance was announced four days later. 
The appointment was widely heralded as pre- 
saging a vigorous prosecution of Mr. Taft’s 
Eastern policy. It looked as if the long-clogged 
wheels of American diplomacy in China would 
soon begin to revolve again. There may be 
no direct connection between Mr. Crane’s 
appointment and certain actions of Japan 
which immediately followed, but the coinci- 
dence is interesting. A few days after Mr. 
Crane’s acceptance, Japan’s ultimatum in re- 
gard to Manchuria was presented at Peking, 
and in a few weeks China, hopeless of any 
present support from other powers, yielded and 
the agreements were signed. 

Aspects of the Crane incident which were 
noticeable in America have been quite fully 
reviewed; but I doubt if its effects in the East 
and its influence upon events here are under- 
stood by Americans. I venture to say that no 
episode of modern times has been so damaging 
to American prestige in this part of the world 
—it even has touched the national honor. 
Therefore the Crane incident can not be per- 
mitted to lapse into oblivion until all its im- 
portant circumstances are elucidated. 

When the President received Mr. Crane’s 
acceptance he asked him, in consideration of 
conditions in China, to proceed to his post as 
soon as he could; and early in August Mr. 
Crane went to Beverly and laid before the 
President for his advice, approval or rejection 
a plan of procedure. After what has hap- 
pened I do not hesitate to make public some- 
thing of what I know about this phase of the 
incident. Mr. Crane’s plan substantially was 
this: To proceed by way of Europe, where he 
wished to confer with several prominent Euro- 
pean statesmen and experts on Eastern affairs 
to learn their views about the existing situation; 
thence by way of the Siberian Railway, making 
brief stops at two or three important points in 
Manchuria, so that when he reached Peking he 
would have the advantage of at least a cursory 
personal contact with the region which is now 
the focus of the Far Eastern question, and be 


able to consult with Chinese and American 
officials there. The President approved this 
itinerary. Thereupon Mr. Crane reserved 
passage for himself and family on the Amerika, 
to sail from New York October 2, 1909. When 
this itinerary had been approved by the Presi- 
dent, and not until then, Mr. Crane accepted 
tenders of assistance from Americans familiar 
with China in arranging the details of his jour- 
ney through Manchuria; a number of letters 
were despatched to various persons in China— 
including some Chinese—informing them of 
Mr. Crane's itinerary and suggesting certain 
arrangements. Mr. Crane also wrote to im- 
portant men in Europe making appointments. 


Mr. Crane Instructed to Go by Way 
of Japan 

I have learned in Japan from what I consider 
a reliable source that within a week after Mr, 
Crane’s itinerary was determined, information 
concerning it was cabled to Tokyo by the Jap- 
anese Embassy at Washington. A little later 
Mr. Knox, who meanwhile had been joined on 
a motoring trip by Mr. Wilson, went to Bev- 
erly and saw the President. Following this 
conference the President telegraphed Mr. 
Crane, requesting him to change his route and 
to proceed to Peking via Japan. Subsequently 
Mr. Crane was informed that the reason for 
altering his route was in order to have him 
confer with some prominent Japanese states- 
men, to whom the President and Secretary of 
State would give him letters. This sudden 
reversal embarrassed Mr. Crane, but, whatever 
he may have thought, he accepted his instruc- 
tions without a murmur and prepared to obey 
them. Iam discussing this episode in the light 
of its reaction in the East, and in this connec- 
tion a point deserves emphasis. There are two 
well-traveled and direct routes from America 
to Peking: one via Europe and the Siberian 
Railway, and one via the Pacitic Ocean, touch- 
ing at Japan. Achoice of either of these routes 
by Mr. Crane in the beginning would have had 
no especial significance—it is something like 
choosing between trains running from New 
York to Chicago. But having chosen the 
European way, a change of route could not fail 
to arouse conjectures in China as to the reason. 
Letters announcing Mr. Crane’s intention to 
proceed via Manchuria had been mailed to 
many persons, and there was no way of inter- 
cepting or recalling them. But, although Mr. 
Crane’s presumptive mission was to strengthen 
the relations of America and China, and to try 
to promote American interests there along the 
line of Mr. Taft’s announced policy, there is 
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no intimation that the State Department, in 
its handling of this incident, at any time con- 
sidered how it might affect the opinions of the 
Chinese. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that when Mr. Crane did start for China he 
had no letters of introduction to the Japanese 
statesmen he was presumed to confer with, 
and he heard nothing more about this part of 
his duty. 

A very interesting phase of the change in 
Mr. Crane's itinerary is that after it had been 
agreed upon by two men who, among Ameri- 
cans, are best equipped by knowledge of East- 
ern affairs properly to decide the matter—Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Crane—it was abruptly reversed 
by Mr. Knox and Mr. Wilson. 

It may help, at this point, to reread my sum- 
mary of the salient aspects of Japan’s diplo- 
matic strategy in respect to Manchuria. By 
this time the second object (b) had substan- 
tially been accomplished, in so far as a treaty 
ever does in itself accomplish anything, and 
the building of the Moukden-Antung Railway 
was being energetically pushed. However, the 
first object (a) and third (c) were not yet as- 
sured, although both were well under way and 
progressing favorably. It is now known that 
just at this time the meeting between Prince 
Ito and M. Kokovsoff, the Russian Minister 
of Finance, had been arranged, by which Japan 
hoped to reach an understanding with Russia 
concerning affairs in Manchuria. This meet- 
ing was scheduled to take place at Harbin on 
October 26, 1909. By comparing this date with 
the time when Mr. Crane, proceeding on his 
original itinerary, was to leave New York, we 
find that he would have arrived in Manchuria 
almost simultaneously with this meeting, 
which was then a profound diplomatic secret, 
although there were premonitions of it. 'This 
makes sufficiently clear why Japan did not 
want Mr. Crane to proceed via Europe and 
Manchuria. He would have dropped in on 
this spectacular mecting, and his presence might 
have injected a new element which, in its psy- 
chological effect upon the situation in the East, 
would have been far-reaching. 

But if Japan's reasons for not wanting Mr. 
Crane to travel through Manchuria are obvi- 
ous, the mental process of Messrs. Knox and 
Wilson in this matter is somewhat obscure. 
I have carefully read the American newspapers 
for any light on this, and am still somewhat in 
the dark. "There are hints (rumors to this 
effect had come to me before I left New York 
last September) that the American banking 
syndicate which, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, is attempting to participate in railway 
loans in China, feared that any appearance of 
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aggression by the United States at that time 
tended to prevent early consummation of the 
project by exciting diplomatic opposition at 
Peking. This theory is as reasonable as any 
I have seen advanced. If it provided the rea- 
son for Mr. Knox's attitude toward Mr. Crane, 
it now is perfectly clear that the desired object 
was not accomplished, for the loan then under 
consideration is, at this writing, still unauthor- 
ized. Perhaps, to prevent any misconception 
of my attitude toward the proposed operations 
of an American banking syndicate in China, 
I should here say that I heartily approve the 
general objects of this participation, and be- 
lieve that it will, if properly promoted, serve 
ethical as well as material interests in the 
Far East. If, however, the eminent financiers 
who direct this matter think that the treat- 
ment meted out to Mr. Crane has advanced 
their projects in China, or any legitimate 
American interests there, they are harboring 
an egregious delusion. And, if this theory of 
the reversal of Mr. Crane's route and his sub- 
sequent recall is not accepted, one logically is 
driven to assume that it was done to conciliate 


Japan. 


Japan Takes the Attitude that the 
United States Apologized 


In some quarters the conclusion was drawn 
that the United States will not send any min- 
ister to China who is not satisfactory to Japan. 
Not only did this prevalent idea hurt American 
prestige, but it was further impaired in China 
by the efforts of a part of the American press, in 
attempting to excuse the administration for its 
action in the Crane incident, to demonstrate 
that some of Mr. Crane’s utterances were 
offensive to China—a preposterous presumption 
and without any genuine foundation, for the 
Chinese were ready to give him such a recep- 
tion as no representative of any foreign gov- 
ernment had ever received, and would not 
have thought of resenting Mr. Crane’s kindly 
and sympathetic references to China's well- 
known difficulties, which are almost identical 
with utterances of Mr. Taft at Shanghai. 
Japanese news services lost no time in put- 
ting these comments into circulation in the 
Far East. 


F. D. Cloud, Consul-General at 
Moukden, is Singularly Recalled 
Perhaps encouraged by the eclat which 
Japan got from the Crane incident, the Jap- 


anese Foreign Office soon attempted to apply 
a similar process to another American official 
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who incurred its displeasure. This was F. D. 
Cloud, until recently acting Consul-General 
at Moukden. Under date of September 4, 
1909, Mr. Cloud made a report to the State 
Department discussing alleged evasions by 
Japanese of the Chinese import duties through 
the port of Dalny, in Japanese leased territory. 
In some way this report was published, and 
caused considerable criticism of Japan's com- 
mercial methods in Manchuria. Mr. Cloud 
was at once attacked by the Japanese official 
press, which aspersed his motives and endeav- 
ored to refute his arguments. Just at this time 
it was announced that Mr. Cloud had been 
recalled to Washington, whereupon the Japan- 
ese press at once announced that his recall was 
because he had misrepresented Japan in his 
report. One of the Japanese official news- 
papers, which receives a subsidy from the 
Government, sent out to papers in the Far East 
which take its special service a telegram, pre- 
sumed to emanate from America, stating that 
Mr. Cloud's recall was because of this report. 
Circumstances gave some plausibility to this 
assumption; only four davs before he received 
the order to come to Washington, Mr. Cloud's 
wife and infant child reached Moukden from 
the United States, and had to make the return 
journey immediately,—which demonstrated 
that Mr. Cloud had received no previous inti- 
mation of any design of the State Department 
to transfer him, and did not expect it. How- 
ever, in this instance, the State Department 
did not overlook the clamor of the Japanese 
press, and its probable effect in the Far East, 
for it instructed Ambassador O'Brien to deny 
that Mr. Cloud's recall to Washington was 
connected with his report on conditions in 
Manchuria. Some of the newspapers in Japan 
published Mr. O'Brien's statement, although 
several of the vernacular papers, in comment- 
ing upon it, conveyed the impression that it was 
couched in an apologetic tone; but, so far as 
I could perceive, the contradiction was pub- 
lished by only a small percentage of papers in 
the East which published the allegation. When 
I saw Mr. Cloud in Yokohama, on his way to 
the United States, he did not know the reason 
for his recall, and he asked my opinion on 
the reason. I could give him no information 
and, remembering recent events, the only 
consolation I could offer was to suggest that 
under the circumstances it probably would be 
inexpedient for the State Department to dis- 
miss him, even if it should wish to do so, be- 
cause of the effect, when so closely following 
the Crane incident, such action would have in 
China. But the influence of the two episodes 
upon American officials in the Far East easily 


can be understood. This device of attributing, 
in Japanese news services circulating in the 
East, the transfer of American consular officers 
in China to their having offended Japan is an 
old one; and it is doubly effective because 
American interests are almost without repre- 
sentation in the Far Eastern press. I remem- 
ber several previous instances during the last 
few years; notable among them the recall of 
Dr. Allen from Seoul in 1906, and the transfer, 
in 1908, of Mr. Straight from Moukden to a 
place in the State Department. 


The Success of Japanese Diplomacy 


I found in Tokyo, in the closing months of 
1909, a disposition of Japanese officials and 
that part of the commercial element which has 
representation in public opinion to be fairly 
content with the general trend of Japan’s for- 
eign relations. The death of Prince Ito at 
Harbin gave a tragic touch, but it was assumed 
that the objects of his visit to Manchuria had 
been accomplished. In the flash of interna- 
tional interest in Korea caused by Ito’s assas- 
sination, Japan took occasion cautiously to 
sound world-opinion on the question of annex- 
ation—the Government putting the suggestion 
forward with its left hand (Count Hayashi) and 
drawing it back, after being quite sure it had 
been noticed, with its right hand (Count 
Komura). On the whole, the Government was 
satished with the effect of this mancuver; 
there were some remonstrances and reminders 
of Japan’s guarantee of Korea’s independence, 
but they were few and faint. Two major stra- 
tegical positions in respect to Japan’s policy in 
Manchuria seemed to have been carried; and 
the third—respecting the attitude of the United 
States—was, on the surface, moving very 
nicely. Anticipated protest from America 
about the Manchurian conventions had been 
neatly averted, Japan having given the United 
States “assurances” that the agreements would 
not be construed to operate against the prin- 
ciple of the open door, and the President, in 
his message, communicated the fact to Con- 
gress. The Japanese commercial represen- 
tatives returned from the United States, after 
a whirlwind tour over the country and an in- 
cessant course of luncheons and dinners at 
which the resources of post-prandial oratory 
were exhausted in an attempt to “cement the 
traditional friendship between the two na- 
tions," and to *counteract the efforts of irre- 
sponsible mischief-makers who seek to cause 
in the West misunderstanding of Japan's 
policy." Here I may remark that Mr. Crane, 
Mr. Cloud, and any writers who have in the last 
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few years called attention to objectionable ac- 
tions of Japan are included in thisclass. Baron 
Uchida, amply supplied, it was announced, 
with means to “assure”? the United States 
Government that Japan is respecting her 
treaty obligations in Manchuria (reports 
of American and other consular officials on 
the ground to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing), had gone to America, and echoes of 
his suave utterances as he scattered diplo- 
matic bromides across the continent reached 
us in Japan. 

In fact, at this time there is no doubt that 
a feeling pervaded Japan that the American 
situation was under control, and that no more 
embarrassing moves from that direction need 
be anticipated. Japanese statesmen began to 
think that they had solved the riddle of the 
Taft administration’s Eastern policy, and would 
be able to prevent it from taking a turn embar- 
rassing to Japan. To put it quite frankly, this 
expectation was based on thefollowing formula: 
Mr. Denison was expected to have the friendly 
confidence of Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Knox to 
depend upon Mr. Wilson for his knowledge of 
Eastern affairs, and Mr. Knox's views to have 
their proportionate weight with the President. 
From the Japanese point of view this hypoth- 
esis was well founded, in the light of recent 
events. After the apparent deference to 
Japan's wishes intimated by the Crane inci- 
dent, almost anything seemed possible. When 
Mr. Taft was inaugurated, Japanese statesmen, 
knowing his personal familiarity with Eastern 
affairs, and recalling his emphatic speech at 
Shanghai, in effect said to themselves: * Here 
is a nan who knows the game. He will be 
harder to manage than his predecessors. He 
is apt to take personal direction of America's 
Eastern policy, and run it according to his own 
ideas." So they anxiously watched the new 
administration for indications of its predomi- 
nating tendency. But after the Crane incident, 
they began to feel easy. And when they elicited 
from the State Department a statement tanta- 
mount to an assurance that the Manchurian 
agreements were satisfactory to the United 
States, to which the President gave an authori- 
tative sounding-board, the satisfaction in offi- 
cial circles was apparent. It began to look as 
if things might be as easy for them at Washing- 
ton as they were during one period of Mr. 
Roosevelt's administration. 


Japan Gets a Rude Awakening 


Just as this feeling of security was settling 
on a stable base, the proposal to neutralize the 
Manchurian railways crashed like a twelve- 
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inch shell exploding in a paper house. To say 
that Japan was put out is to state the situation 
mildly. I am informed that the proposal was 
received at the Foreign Office December 18. 
During the next few days several conferences 
were held between Count Komura and the 
Russian Ambassador, at least one of which was 
attended by Baron Goto, Minister of Commu- 
nications, when, if one can credit what drifts 
on the undercurrents of diplomatic gossip, it 
was agreed to give the matter publicity, via 
St. Petersburg, for the purpose of formulating 
public opinion in Japan and Russia against 
the proposal before either Government replied 
officially. If the Washington Government 
really expected Russia and Japan to assent to 
this proposal at this time, such a state of mind 
indicates an almost childlike absence of guile. 
But I do not intend to now discuss this propo- 
sition, except to say that its ethics and equity 
are sound, and its ultimate moral effect in the 
East, if it is logically followed up, will be tre- 
mendous. Its momentary effect was to force . 
Russia and Japan together; and to call forth 
in Japan an outburst of anti-American senti- 
ment, which demonstrates how thin is the 
veneer of Japanese friendship for America, 
and how weak it is as a force for amity when 
the policy of the United States in any way im- 
pedes Japan’s ambitions and purposes. The 
incident brought out sharply the latent dis- 
position of the Japanese press, increasingly 
manifest. of late years, to adopt an offensive 
tone in references to the United States and 
American institutions. Some of the press 
comment was very interesting. One writer was 
moved seriously to fear that the defects of 
American political institutions and the lack of 
high standards of government at Washington 
would, unless curbed, become a menace to 
international relations; and several writers in 
the same vein, curiously enough, cited the 
Crane incident as a pertinent example of in- 
competency in the present administration of 
the State Department, and its lack of diplo- 
matic manners. Some papers in effect argued 
that if America wishes to make any objection 
to Japan’s policy in Manchuria, she should be 
careful in so doing not to so plainl intimate 
that there is something to object to. 

Reverting briefly to some immediate ante- 
cedents of the neutralization proposal, in an 
attempt to understand its effect upon Japanese- 
American relations, one is not surprised that 
Japanese statesmen were puzzled and cha- 
grined by its presentation at this time. There 
are two hypotheses for the course of the State 
Department in Eastern affairs during this 
period: (a) That American interests would not 
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be affected by issues involved in the Manchu- 
rian agreements of 1909, consequently there 
was no reason why the State Department 
should pay particular attention to the negotia- 
tions during their progress; or, (b) That the 
State Department did not awake to the im- 
portance of these issues to America until the 
agreements were signed. The first hypothesis 
is supported by the method of the Department 
in handling our official representation in the 
East during 1909, and by certain aspects of the 
Crane incident. The second hypothesis has 
the support of the action of Japan in officially 
reassuring the United States concerning cer- 
tain clauses of the instruments, and which 
probably was responsive (indeed, it was so 
announced) to inquiry, as it hardly can be 
assumed to have been voluntary. The State 
Department and the President announced that 
these assurances were satisfactory, yet in a 
short time followed the neutralization proposal 
which, in practical effect, reopens the whole 
matter. The Tokyo Foreign Office cannot be 
blamed, from its point of view, in feeling some- 
what irritated and rather at sea as to what the 
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policy of the United States really is. If the 
State Department itself knows this, it is, Y feel 
safe in asserting, wiser than any of its officials 
in the Far East. 

One cannot be blind to the fact that the series 
of episodes which distinguish American diplo- 
macy in the Far East in the first year of Mr. 
Taft’s administration have, in their cumulative 
effect, impaired the prestige of our nation here, 
and, to the extent that this can influence mate- 
rial matters (which in the Orient is much), it 
will handicap American commercial interests 
in this locality; and, by causing the Chinese to 
begin to doubt the purposes and objects of our 
Government, it may, perhaps, create serious 
obstacles to the fruition of Mr. Taft’s policy. 
However clear and straight the thesis of a for- 
eign policy may be, for administrators to be 
eccentric in practical application of it is hardly 
conducive to its smooth progress. But a 
page in the history of the relations between 
Japan and America has been turned, and 
the importance to civilization of the forth- 
coming readjustment hardly can be overesti- 
mated. 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


THE PASSING OF OBERLIN'S ENTHU- 
SIASM FOR THE NEGRO 


N interesting condition of affairs has arisen 
at Oberlin College, the Ohio institution 
of learning which attained a national 
reputation long before the Civil War 

chiefly because of its attitude toward the negro. 
For seventy-five years Oberlin stood as a power- 
ful exponent of the principle of the brotherhood 
of man, including the black man. 

At last, however, rebellion against this funda- 
mental principle of the college has broken out 
among the students. One of the college literary 
societies for men, to which negro students have 
been admitted for seventy vears, recently made 
it clear to negroes by vote that they are not wel- 
come as members. Under the pressure of criticism 
the society later reversed its action. It is well 
known, however, that the reversal is not to be ac- 
cepted as an indication of any real change of heart 
on the part of the students. As a matter of fact, 
negro students at Oberlin are not much more nu- 
merous or popular than they are at Harvard or any 
other college. They have the privileges of the 
school, just as they do in various other places, but 
that is practically all. 


In the condition at Oberlin one sees nothing but 
the natural outcome of Oberlin's gradual develop- 
ment. Within the past fifteen or twenty ycars 
Oberlin has greatly increased its funds and its 
equipment. Its beautiful buildings and excellent 
educational advantages have attracted a class of 
students who come from families which have no 
eccentric interest in the brotherhood of man, plain 
living, high thinking, or any of the old-time prin- 
ciples which formerly characterized Oberlin. The 
college has become more like other colleges. There 
are almost as many dress suits in Oberlin now as 
there are in Ann Arbor; that is, in proportion to 
the number of students. 

Of course this material enrichment of the college 
has been accompanied by a loss of some of the old 
idealism. At least there has been a change in the 
ideals. Nobody should be surprised at this, how- 
ever. The simple fact is that the new generation 
of students and teachers at Oberlin come from 
ordinary organized society, and ordinary organized 
society, north or south, has no special enthusiasm 
for the negro. 

The reader will make a mistake if he takes away 
the idea that what is written here is either an indict- 
ment or a defense of Oberlin. It is neither. The 
question is too deep to be dismissed in a few words. 
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It may take several thousand years to straighten 
out the problem. Nobody can tell where the negro 
will be at the end of that time. A great number of 
enthusiasms equal in intensity and duration to that 
of Oberlin may have to be undergone before the 
thing is settled—and settled right— whatever the 
right may be. J. M.S. 


YOU CAN'T KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN 


HE alumni of Harvard College have just 
voted on the names of candidates for 
the Board of Overseers. Along with 
the blanks for voting was a little 

folder which gave such information and advice as 
might guide the voter to cast his ballot with some 
intelligence. Н would not be right for a man to 
vote utterly in the dark. 

In the long list of suggested names of alumni 
who might do for the position of Overseer there 
was the name of one Theodore Roosevelt. After 
giving a list of the degrees which he holds, Harvard 
gently sets the man's occupation down as "author 
and editor." Following this restful announcement 
one finds that the candidate's record is as follows: 


United States Civil Service Commissioner. 1889-1895; 
President New York Police Board, 1895 1897; Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, 1897-1898; Colonel United States 
Volunteers, 1893; Governor of New York, 1899-1900; Vice- 
President of the United States, 1901; President of the 
United States. 1901-1909. 


(No, dear reader, your eyes have not misled you. 
What you see there at the end of the last line of that 
fine print is a fact established by documentary 
evidence.) 

Now for the “special qualifications" for the high 
oflice of Overseer which Harvard says that Mr. 
Roosevelt possesses. Here they are: ‘Efficient 
and valuable service as Overseer during a previous 
term." 

This burst of enthusiasm would be enough to 
wound the sensibilities of almost any man. Hap- 
pily Mr. Roosevelt was in Europe when the com- 
pliment was paid him. It is to be hoped that no 
foolish person will carry it to him. Such praise 
should be reserved until after one's death—espe- 
cially such praise of a reserved and curiously retir- 
ing man like the Harvard graduate named above. 

How true it is, nevertheless, that you can't keep 
a good man down! Naturally modest, and in- 
tensely desirous of a quiet private life in Oyster 
Park, Pa., Theodore Roosevelt must be dragged 
away from his wife and children and forced into a 
conspicuous position as Overseerof Harvard College. 


A LETTER FROM GIFFORD PINCHOT 


WANT to invite the readers of THE AMER- 

ICAN MAGAZINE to become members of the 

National Conservation Association, їп the 

work of which, as President, I am actively 
engaged. I want the readers of your magazine 
because I believe that they are interested in the 
principles that we are standing for and fighting 
for in definite practical ways. 
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There are five classes of membership: members, 
S2; active members, $5; contributing members, 
$25; patrons, $100; and life members, $1,000. 

The money that we receive is used to bring about 
definite reforms in the interest of the whole people 
of the United States. With headquarters here in 
Washington, we are going to press the enactment of 
wise National laws which shall bring about the 
Conservation of our natural resources. We are 
going to watch legislation in various States in an 
effort to sce that nothing is done which shall assist 
in any way those private interests which seek to 
take from the public valuable forest, coal and other 
lands which should be preserved for the advantage 
of the whole people. We shall keep up a persistent 
campaign of educating public opinion to the con- 
tinued importance of seeing to it that no man, or set 
of men, get from our Government something in the 
way of valuable property for which they give no 
adequate return. 

For this definite work T invite the codperation of 
your readers. With their assistance, we shall be 
able to do great things. GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


The following note by Thomas К. Shipp, Secre- 
tary of the National Conservation Association, is 
added to Mr. Pinchot’s letter: 

The National Conservation Association is fight- 
ing the battle for equality of economic opportunity 
for the common people. It appeals for the active 
support and influence of every patriotic man and 
woman. Conservation, wise, scientific, common- 
sense Conservation of the Nation's natural re- 
sources in the interest of the whole people and for 
beneficent use, is the greatest issue before the coun- 
try to-day. Not since the Civil War has a problem 
so deeply fraught with the destinies of the Republic 
demanded solution at the hands of the people. The 
power that holds within its grip control of the 
National resources of any country is in the last 
analysis the sovereign power. As the result of our 
marvelous industrial development during the past 
twenty-three years, the undeniable trend has been 
towards industrial centralization and economic ab- 
solutism in our natural resources—forests, min- 
erals, water power and lands. If exploitation of 
powerful special interests is permitted to continue 
unchecked or unregulated, the United States must 
pay the same penalty which other Nations have 
paid in poverty, suffering and premature economic 
senility after destructive waste and monopolization 
of their natural resources. 

'To-day's battle is a fight for the equal chance, 
equality of economic opportunity for the common 
people, the plain citizen and the economically weak. 
It is a fight for the square deal, for the right to make 
aliving. Itisa fight to keep the people sovereign; 
but it is also a moral issue, for the manhood and 
womanhood of the Nation now and for the future 
depends on how this problem is solved to-day. Con- 
servation of the Nation's natural resources, after 
all, is only indirectly the Conservation of good and 
efhcient citizenship. The struggle for political 
freedom was won in 1783; the battle for economic 
freedom is yet to be won. 
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The National Conservation Association is the 
fighting organization of the Conservation move- 
ment. With headquarters at Washington, and a 
membership scattered throughout every State, it 
bears the brunt of the battle, pressing the enact- 
ment of wise laws for Conservation, watching leg- 
islation throughout the country, and rousing public 
opinion to the importance of the situation. It 
wants every friend of Conservation to be in the 
thick of this fight, and it invites them as a public 
duty to become members of this Association. 


THE HIGH COST OF DYING 


COMMITTEE appointed by the City 
Club of Chicago has been collecting grim 
facts which throw light on the high cost of 
dying. As everybody knows, people of 
small income usually give way toextravagance when 
a death in the family occurs. Moncy is spent reck- 
lessly for flowers, carriages and soon. At the same 
time undertakers are believed to take advantage 
frequently of those who, when afllicted, have no 
time or inclination to be businesslike. As the 
result of a suit brought in Chicago recently an 
undertaker's bill was reduced from $552.50 to 
$302.50. The undertakers make a defense of their 
acts which is interesting if not wholly convincing. 
They say, or at least various ones of them have 
said in Chicago, that they are justified in making 
from тоо to 200 per cent. profit for these reasons: 
The infrequency o: funerals and the consequent 
period of idleness between cases; the large per- 
centage of “bad debts," coupled with the fact that 
so many of their bills must go through probate; the 
ever-present danger of infection and loss of life in 
embalming. There is no question that the whole 
disagreeable and yet important subject ought to be 
thoroughly investigated. It is a practical question 
affecting the finances and happiness of the living, 
especially among the poor. 


A HUSBAND SPEAKS 


HAVE read the bridge whist story in your 

May number—the one in which the husband 

quickly outgrows his wife in skill at the 

game, leaving her to play with doddering old 
men, silly young boys, and pin-headed women, 
while he, the clever HE, takes his place among 
players as a towering monument of skill, a human 
pile of brains. 

I want to thank you for printing that story. I 
always have liked the the-ayter and good fiction, 
where pleasant exaggerations abound. Somehow 
they make life easier and sweeter. Because of your 
kind act in printing this story I can now go back to 
the work of playing bridge with my wife with cour- 
age renewed and a stouter heart. Hereafter when 
I lose a trick through foolish play I shall look up 
and AT her instead of down to the floor. With the 
memory of your story fixed within me, I shall be 
able to hear her suggestions and rebukes with forti- 
tude and resolution. I shall also spread your story 
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before the other bewildered husbands who assemble 
with their wives in our neighborhood, from time 
to time, for the purpose of making themselves ap- 
pear inferior to women in quickness, ine enor, 
in generalship, in the art of bluffing, in the exercise 
of common sense, and in the other qualities which 
are supposed to be found in an intelligent human 
being. Without your story to lean upon our self- 
assurance would soon have disappeared entirely 


“and we should have been lost altogether. 


NORTHERN WOMEN DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR 


OU are rendering a public service in 
calling attention to the patriotism of 
Northern women during the Civil War. 
It is a fact not generally known that 
Northern women furnished substitutes in the 
Northern armies. I find that at least 131 
women in Northern states furnished representative 
recruits. The recruits were furnished under Cir- 
cular No. 25, issued by the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral on the 26th day of June, 1864. It was deter- 
mined at that time to procure some recruits with- 
out a formal call. It was believed that persons not 
liable to conscription but possessed of ample means 
would be glad to furnish representative recruits. 

Under this appeal 1292 representative recruits 
were put in service. Abraham Lincoln was among 
the first to answer the appeal and he furnished a 
substitute. Substitutes were furnished for a large 
number of children in different states, their parents 
or guardians paying the substitutes, and the names 
of some children appear on the rolls. 

Among these 1292 names of persons furnishing 
representative recruits at least 131 are the names 
of women. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Spears, in my District, at that 
time a wealthy lady, furnished a fecruit and re- 
ceived from the Provost Marshal General of the 
Ninth District of Illinois a certificate to that effect. 
She sent me the certificate four or five years ago. 
I tried to get a pension for her by private act, but 
found that the substitute recruit she furnished was 
still living and was drawing a pension. I talked 
to various members of the Committee, but it was 
useless at that time to try to get a pension for her. 
The Committee would then have held that grant- 
ing her a pension would be granting a double pen- 
sion for the same service. At the time I took the 
matter up for Mrs. Spears she had lost her moncy 
and was very poor. She was nearly go years old, 
and dependent upon the efforts of an unmarricd 
daughter over 6o ycars old for her support. 

When I brought the matter to the attention of the 
Pension Committee the experts in charge of the 
work of the Committee were very much surprised 
and had never heard that any women furnished 
substitutes. In the War Department equal sur- 
prise was manifested until the records were thor- 
oughly examined. Henry T. RAINEY. 

House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C. 


SIN THE INTERPRETER'S HOUSE:: 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 
a great talk in the house." Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


E had just come down from the 
Brick Church where we had scen 
for the last time the face of an old 


friend. Nature often seems to try 
to atone for her cruelties after death. She 
pays belated honors to the 
Mark ;, spirit that has flown by en- 
Tesis nobling the house it has left 
and making it for a moment a 
monument to the best qualities of the man 
who is по more. It was so in this instance. 
I ary man of our time, or of any other for 
that matter, has gained greater recognition 
than Mark Twain. It is not strange that his 
death should be treated as a bereavement by 
our own people, but it is strange that it should 
be so dealt with in every corner of the earth. 
I read comments on his career in journals in 
Asia. His name seems to be as familiar, his 
life as interesting, to people who could not read 
a line of his books as to us who laughed and 
wondered over nearly everything he wrote. 
Yet he did none of the things that are usually 
the sources of interest to the busy world—con- 
quered no nations, led no party, headed no 
movement, but was simply a man of letters. 


SUPPOSE--said the Observer—no liter- 


something besides our incomparable 
humorist and our most brilliant man of 
letters. He was a good deal besides. He was 
Mark Twain. Some men seem to stand out 
from the mass of mankind. Their station in 
life doesn't matter. "Their occupations or their 
achievements don’t matter. They may be 
good men or they may be bad men. But they 
are front-rank men. They are great individ- 
uals. They possess a mysterious quality that 
the world instinctively recognizes. Their 
names are known where nothing else is known 
about them. 
The rest of us are sad imitators of each other. 
We take color from our neighbors and give it to 
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Bs the Poet—Mark Twain was 


them. We talk, dress, act and eventually think 
like everybody else in the particular group in 
which we move. We are standardized and 
uninteresting. When we die we leave no more 
of a gap than a private soldier in an army. 
Those very near to us may care, but nobody 
else does. Nobody is ambitious of our place. 
The ranks close іп. If the newspapers discuss 
us at all they have to explain why. They have 
to apologize, in a sense, to their readers for 
giving us so much space. They have to pre- 
tend that we were important, that we meant 
something to the world in order to justify the 
length of the obituary notice. But with the 
individual, the front-rank man, it is different. 
No explanations are necessary. "The world has 
always recognized him. He has 

been there all the time. He 

A hasn't needed epaulets to dis- 

Great tinguish him from the rest of us. 
Individual Mark Twain was one of 
these few front-rank men, by 

nature and quality more even 

than by the value of his achievement. He 
was a great individual. He was the freest 
man I ever knew. The hand of public opinion 
was not heavy on him. He recognized the 
force in massed self-interest, envy, fear, éase, 
good nature, personal ambition, weakness, but 
he did not obey it. He made concessions to it. 
He treated it as a civilized nation might treat a 
half-civilized neighboring tribe. But his mind 
was never ruled by it. He was always free. 
Not freed and thankful, but free by birth and no 
more conscious of his birthright than he was ot 
hislegs. He used his freedom of mind natu. 
rally and gracefully and powerfully to carry him 
through the world. He was not boastful or 
humble and, like all free men, he was austere 


and virtuous. 

I many of the things that have been said 
about him—said the Philosopher.— You 

wouldn't dare to say to his face that he was 


THINK he would have resented a good 


In the Interpreter’s House 
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austere and virtuous. He never paraded his 


virtues. He didn’t think them worth parad- 
ing. He looked on them as 

familiar servants and masters. 

Austere They were a part of his life. 
and Last night one of his friends, 
Virtuous the greatest all-round literary 


and artistic athlete of our day, 

speaking at a public dinner, 
paid a conventional tribute to his memory. 
He said he was gentle and amiable. “Не 
never used sarcasm or irony. His writing left 
no sting." I wonder if Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
really meant this, or, if he did mean it, if he had 
ever read Mark Twain. Mark would have 
been as uneasy under such praise as Charles 
Lamb was when Coleridge called him ‘‘gentle- 
minded Charles.” He would have regarded it 
as aterm of reproach. It would be the fighting 
word. Amiable, kind, gentle, generous he 
was in his private life. But in controversy he 
asked and gave no quarter. He didn’t make 
fun to see his audience laugh. In everything 
he wrote, except a few things that were mere 
story-telling, he expressed a certain amount of 
indignation. ‘Innocents Abroad” is not a 
funny book, except where the fun breaks 
through the contempt of the writer for the false 
pretenses of the steamship company, the bogus 
piety of the expedition, the follies, the crude 
Americanism, the stupid employments of the 
“pilgrims.” Не joined the expedition because 
he hated the idea of it and wanted to write 
against it. 

Mark Twain never used sarcasm or irony! 
What a picture of this relentless controversial- 
ist! Did the gentleman who leveled these 
compliments at his memory realize that he was 
dealing with a fearless and unsparing pam- 
phleteer? Did he ever read Mark Twain’s dis- 
cussion with the missionary, his attacks on 
Christian Science, his obliteration of Paul 

Bourget? Sarcasm and irony 
were weapons much more to 


Sarcastic his hand than mere humor, and 
and he did not let them rust 
Ironic through inaction. He would 


have liked as little as any one 

the imputation that he was an 
unprincipled funmaker and that the sword of 
his humor was a wooden sword like a clown's. 
Privately he enjoyed a frolic, liked a joke, liked 
to tell a good story and make good talk, loved 
better to listen to good stories and good talk. 
He never could hear enough of the vivid wit, 
the swift turns of speech, of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich— Tom Aldrich of beloved memory. 
Aldrich was always plaving tricks on him in 
talk, but Mark got even for everything by once 
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sending a book to Aldrich with the inscription: 
“To Thomas Bailey Aldrich, from his only 
friend, Mark Twain." 

But on its professional side his humor was 
nearly always called up by a sincere feeling, and 
as he grew older it became more and more 
grim, until the people who “fatter them- 
selves that they have a sense of humor," 
and don't realize that a sense of humor is 
an imperfection and not a virtue, couldn't sce 
it at all. i 

I never knew him until he was an old man, 
but I guess from what I have read and heard 
about him that I knew him as he always had 
been. His affections and his animosities were 
as lively as ever, and they were of the same kind 
as they had alvays been, and asfearless. He 
went right on gathering friends and friendships 
and enemies and enmities, and he was ever will- 
ing to include among his own enemies the ene- 
mies of his friends. I remember his passion- 

ate hatred of a man who had 
attacked H. H. Rogers. Rog- 

Mark Twain ers and Mark Twain were old 

and friends and in the highest de- 

H. H. Rogers gree sympathetic. In some 
respects they were very much 

alike. They belonged to the 

same type of shrewd, whimsical, practical, im- 
perturbable Americans that we read about in 
books written by foreigners more often than 
we see them in daily life. It was great fun to 
watch the two old boys together, hear their 
exchanges of dry stories, and see the light of 
fun and affection in their eyes when they 
talked. Rogers had as great a skill in humor- 
ous characterization as Mark. Anyhow, they 
were as close together as two men could be and 
it had been Rogers’ good fortune to be able to 
perform a substantial service for the humorist. 
Neither of them talked about this service. 
They regarded it as a perfectly natural thing 
between friends. But because it was natural 
and kindly Mark did not value it any the less. 
It quickened and warmed his affection and 
made him actually so anxious to defend his 
friend when he was attacked—or rather to de- 
stroy his friend's enemy—that he couldn't do it. 

I sat with him one morning and listened to as 
fine an oration on friendship as any man ever 


delivered. And it was all the finer because- 
there was hardly a word about 

friendship in it, only execration 

An А , 

ноа of the friend's enemy and a 
pon helpless impulse to erase him 

arth. I won't try to 

Friendship from the earth. I won't tryt 


report the oration in full. I 
haven't the vocabulary. But 
I can see the fine old man pacing the room, 
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his cigar in his lean hand making circles in 
the air, his mane of white hair thrown back, 
while he delivered himself of his opinion of the 
foe. “But,” he said, “I can't write anything 
aboutit that could be published. I want to 
more than I ever wanted to write anything. I 
have written reams, reams. But it couldn't be 
printed. No one could publish it. The postal 
laws are toostrict. I suppose I'll have to let it go. 
I sit down to exterminate the man. I write 
everything I can think about him that he 
wouldn't like. Then I go over the article and 
put in two or three hundred epithets and adjec- 
tives that I hadn't thought of before. Then I 
read the article over and destroy it and go to 
work. It’s the best way. Rogers wouldn't 
want me to write the article, anyhow. He's 
got too much sense. But I must relieve my 
feclings, and the only way to do it is by putting 
them in writing. It's a good plan at any time. 
Whenever you feel so bitterly on any subject 
that you can hardly bear to think about it, 
when you want to tear and rend, sit down and 
write about it. Let yourself go. Deluge your 
copy paper with wrath. Get it off your chest. 
But don't publish it. Throw it into the fire and 
you will be happy." 

Then he sat down, pulled at his cigar and 
told me the story of the commercial disaster 
which gave Mr. Rogers the chance to prove his 
friendship. I don't recall all, or many of the 
details. He emphasized nothing except his 
own lack of foresight and his friend's keenness 
and unselfishness. He never indulged in hero- 
ics about himself. He couldn’t possibly think 

of himself as an heroic charac- 


ter. He behaved in every 

AStory crisis as naturally as in the 
of small business of life, and he 
Deprivation would have been surprised and 


perhaps ashamed to know that 

people compared the story of 
his patient and laborious struggle to pay his 
debts with the romance which Lockhart wove 
about Sir Walter Scott. But I judged from 
what he said, taken in connection with what I 
had heard from others, that he had gone 
through a bad time—a very bad time. 

One story I recalled to mind while he was 
talking. All the world knows how he enjoyed 
his cigar. Mark Twain's cigar was always a 
part of the descriptions of the man. He 
smoked incessantly—before he got up in the 
morning and after he went to bed at night. 
But he was not careless about the tobacco he 
used. He liked good cigars, and he paid well for 
them. After the failure of Webster & Co. he 
pretended indifference to the quality of his 
cigars. He bought the cheapest he could find 
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and argued that they were just as good as any 
other. Probably, he said, they were better. 
People were victims of a superstition about 
tobacco. They deceived themselves. It was 
ridiculous to pretend that a little province in 
Cuba, a country populated almost entirely by 
negroes, a barbarous country, could produce 
better tobacco than an enlightened state like 
Connecticut! It didn't stand to reason. He 
said he had discovered cigars that were better 
than the best Cuban cigars. They cost a cent. ~ 
apiece, but were cheaper if you bought them 
by the barrel. He dealt out these dreadful 
stogies to all his friends in Hartford and wasn't 
satistied to have them tucked into pockets to 
be thrown away afterward. They must be 
smelled, criticized, eulogized, and lighted. He 
would go into rhapsodies over them while his 
guests strangled. Anyone who was especially 
polite about them had to smoke another. He 
made a point of pressing them оп men who had 
professed to enjoy them. He would meet the 
flatterer on the street and stop him: “Why, 
Brown, I'm glad to see you. I was on my way 
to find you. You liked those cigars of mine so 
much, you were so sensible about them, that I 
thought I would take some to you. I have 
them here in my overcoat pocket. Here, stuff 
your pockets with them. Smoke one now. 
Have a light." 

He was so careful and so skillful in conceal- 
ing his reason for smoking these dreadful fumi- 
gations that I doubt whether any of his friends 
more than half guessed it. Yet it involved one 
of the most tragic of his deprivations in his days 
of trial. He was punishing himself, but he 
didn't want to make his penance appear heroic. 
At that time a frequent visitor to his house was 
a well-known playwright and actor. He was 
one of those who were taken in by Mark's 
strategy. Years afterward, when he was get- 
ting up a dinner in London for his old friend, 
he was puzzled about the kind of cigars to pro- 
vide. You can buy the best cigars in the world 
in London, but the point was to find the worst. 
He searched everywhere in England. He found 
bad cigars, but they were not bad enough. He 
found cheap cigars, but they were not cheap 
enough. They didn't come down to specifica- 
tions. Finally he thought of Italy, the home of 
the most dangerous cigars that have ever been 
cooked. He found some that seemed to be sat- 
isfactory, and got them on in time for the din- . 
ner. He was proud of the achievement. “Мг. 
Clemens," he said, **here are some cigars that 
are like the ones you smoked in Hartford. 
They cost less than a cent apiece.” ‘Now, 
that was thoughtful of you," said Mark, pick- 
ing one up and examining it critically. ‘That 
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was very thoughtful of you. What are those 
cigars in the big box?” ‘‘Those are some 
that were made especially for a friend of mine. 
‘They are from selected Cuban tobacco.” ‘I 
think,” said Mark, “Pll try one of them." 
The days of his deprivation were ended. His 
penance was over. ~ 
I thought of this story while Mark was telling 
in an unimpressive, detached way something 
about the period that followed 
the failure of the publishing 
house in which he was a part- 
ner. As I have said, he em- 
phasized only Rogers’ service 
to him and his own lack of 
foresight. The story has been 
told a good many times, sometimes right and 
sometimes wrong. I don’t remember all the 
details, but it was, briefly, like this: The pub- 
lishing business had promised to be a great suc- 
cess and Mark Twain had reason to think that 
his future was secure. He had paid little at- 
tention to his own books and their sales were at 
low ebb. When Webster & Co. failed he 
found himself not only broke but fearfully in 
debt. Rogers went to work in his interest at 
once with all his magnificent energy. He saw, 
what Mark in his modesty could not see, that 
the best asset of the house was Mark Twain’s 
copyrights, and he proposed to transfer these to 
Mrs. Clemens, who was a creditor to the extent 
of $60,000. Не had his way. In a few years 
the books swam again in the current of success 
and were greatly helped by Mark’s activity as 
writer and lecturer. Of the debts he paid and 
of the sacrifices he made in paying them he said 
nothing. But the time came much sooner than 
he had expected when he was free from his 
obligations. He planned to take a villa in 
Florence and live there for the rest of his life. 
He had great hopes and ambitions for the 
future. The desert was behind him. But on 
the very day they sailed Mrs. Clemens fell ill, 
and on the day before he had planned to move 
into the villa where they were to find comfort 
and ease, after trial and hardship, she died. 
His beloved companion passed away at the 
moment when he stepped into her room to tell 
her that all arrangements had been made and 
that to-morrow they would be at home at last. 
I that Mark Twain willingly oppressed peo- 
ple with his own deep melancholy. He 
got away from it as much as he could, talked 
and thought himself out of it bravely and 
healthily, and welcomed the gayety and good 
nature of others. As he grew older he delighted 
in the society of children and went where 


The 
Death of 
Mrs. Clemens 


DON’T want you to think from what I say 
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he could find spirited and amusing people. 
He didn’t object to being lionized, but he 
picked out his hunters. They 
had to qualify. They had to 


The be able to amuse him. He was 
White sincerely unaffected. I have 
Clothes heard people criticize him for 

wearing white flannel clothes. 
They said he did it to attract 
attention. Bless my soul, nothing could have 


made him more conspicuous than he was! No 
crowd was big enough to hide him. He was 
the most distinguished-looking man I ever saw. 
It was an embarrassment to walk down the 
street with him. People used to come and 
gaze at him. He didn't care. The reason he 
wore white flannels was because he wanted to. 
That was reason enough for him. He hated 
dark clothes, and when one of his friends told 
him he ought to wear white, all the time, he 
took that as sufficient warrant, and I must say 
he was always the best-looking and the most 
sensible-looking in a crowd of men who had put 
on the grotesque garments called ‘‘evening 
clothes." Two years ago, when he attended 
the memorial meeting for Aldrich at Ports- 
mouth, somebody persuaded him that it would 
be seemly to wear a black frock coat. It wasa 
hot day in midsummer and everybody else 
wore flannels. Mark’s indignation when he 
found that he alone was encumbered with 
black broadcloth was delightful. When he 
was called upon to speak he made it his first 
business to denounce all black clothes, and 
these black clothes in particular, and to give a 
very wholesale opinion in general of the lugu- 
brious custom of having tailors to help us 
mourn for the dead. 

I hope Mr. Howells will be able to write 
down his recollections of Mark Twain. They 
will be worth having, for no one living knew 
Mark so well as Mr. Howells. They were 
friends and companions for many years, and 
loved each other. Mr. Howells, with a subtle 
humor of his own that few writers can match, 
delighted in the broad, vigorous humor of Mark 
Twain. He must have a great store of recol- 
lections of his friend. But to record Mark 
Twain’s private jokes and observations is one 
of the hardest of tasks. It was easy enough to 
make such a collection in the case of Sydney 
Smith. But Mark Twain’s humor was so seldom 
the humor of a phrase or turn of expression and 
was so often essential to his general treatment 
of the subject that only a short-hand report 
would begin to do justice to his talks, and this 
would not do full justice because the story 
would miss his method of telling it, his level 
drawl, his gestures, the quizzical expression on 
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his face and his incomparable patience in saying 
fully and according to his own design what he 
intended to say. He was not to be hastened, 
and he never rambled, and there was no time 
when his audience could afford to miss any- 
thing he said. 
He was in great demand asa public speaker, 
but he seldom took a hand in politics. Three 
or four times in my recollec- 
tion he volunteered to help in 


Distaste а purely local campaign for 
for good government, and he was 
Politics enlisted for the sake of his 


name in the committees of a 
; number of “reform move- 
ments.” But the only public question that I 
ever heard him talk much about was the copy- 
right law. With strong opinions on the rights 
of property, he couldn’t see any justice in put- 
ting an author’s property in a perishable class 
by itself, and he said so with great vehemence in 
public when people expected him to make a 
funny speech. But in the general game of 
government, parties and politics, he took less 
interest than any man of his powers I have 
ever known. But Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
mustn’t think that Mark Twain liked the 
present way of doing things or thought it 
good. He merely thought it good enough 
for the race of men. His contempt for poli- 
tics was part of his habitual attitude to the 
human race in the mass. He didn’t regard it 
with reverence. He gave man no great alti- 
tude at all. He permitted himself no delusions 
about his fellow human beings. He belonged 
to the society of the great humorists because he 
was always impelled to seek out the truth about 
mankind, and compare it with the pretensions of 
mankind, and laugh. In this habit of mind he 
was akin to all the others from Democritus to 
Swift and from Swift to Nietzsche. But he was 
too sane in mind and sound in body to let him- 
self become immersed in this melancholy busi- 
ness. He put it away from him when he could, 
and enjoyed his friendships and his domestic 
life and loved nothing better than the heedless 
fun that took him away from a contemplation 
of the nerve-shattering truth of the known and 
the possibilities of the unknown. 

But I didn’t mean to preach. I have been 
trying to call up a picture, a complete picture, 
of the man himself. He was such a human 
person! He was so lacking in self-conscious- 
ness. Hewasn’t a bit afraid of showing his 
pride in the honors that came to him. There 
wasn’t a single ingredient of the snob in him. 
Пе was proud of the D. C. L. he got from Ox- 
ford, and he would have worn the crimson cap 
and gown if anybody had suggested it. He 
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told with a great deal of unaffected glee of 
lunching with the late King of England and 
of what the King said to him. 

Times have changed since Dr. 

He Was Such Johnson started to his feet in 
a the royal library and went 
Human Person! through ^an experience that 
was afterward so trying to Dr. 

Goldsmith’s temper. Mark's 

encounter with royalty was in no sense awful. 
Heand the King were in the same German town 
taking the cure, and the King. asked him to 
lunch and he went. Years before that Mark had 
written an article in which he appealed to the 
Prince of Wales to correct some fault which he 
had observed in a royal progress, or something. 
I forget now what it was all about. Anyhow, 
Mark wrote that the Prince of Wales would 
remember him as the man in a linen duster 
sitting on top of a "bus and smoking a cigar. 
Now, I never read that the King was much 
addicted to literature. The only remark I have 
ever heard attributed to him was what he said 
to Sidney Lee: “I hear you are writing a book. 
Well, keep it up—if it pays.” But evidently 
he had read Mark Twain, for when Mark was 
presented he said, *I'm very glad to see you 
again.” “But did we ever meet before?" said 
Mark. “ Why, don't you remember?" said the 
King. *'I recall very distinctly, ten or twelve 
years ago, seeing you on top of a 'bus in a linen 
duster, smoking a cigar." Mark liked to tell this 
story, and I think it is as creditable an an- 
ecdote about a king as I ever read. Mark 
never fully realized how widely known, read 
and respected he was. He 

thought it was very wonderful 


An that General Grant should re- 
Experience call him after the lapse of 
With a King years. It never occurred to 


him that it was no more won- 

derful that Grant remembered 
him than that he remembered Grant. But 
this unaffected modesty about himself gave 
him a great deal of pleasure because it kept 
him free to enjoy surprises when he was re- 
ceived with affection and appreciation. 

While I knew him he was not a bookish man. 
He didn’t read much. He was not like Mr. 
Roosevelt, who could husk the Bodleian Library 
іла дау. Iimagine, without knowing anything 
at all about it, that he never had read a great 
deal. He never bothered about his own style or 
anybody else's, but would cheerfully split an 
infinitive with a friend. Yet who, of all our 
writing men, has written books that will 
last longer, or books that on the whole are 
better examples in the simple art of writing, or 
books, to sum it all up, that are better reading? 


A Prayer 


FOR ALL TEACHERS 
BY 
WALTER RAUSCHEN BUSCH 


E IMPLORE ху blessing, О God, on all the men and 
women who teach the children and youth of our nation, 
Sor into their hands we daily commit the dearest that 
we have. We know that they are the potent friends 
and helpers of our homes, and that as they make our children, so 
shall future years see them. Grant them an abiding consctousness 
that they are co-workers with thee, thou great teacher of humanity, 
and that thou hast charged them with the holy duty of bringing forth 
from the budding life of the young the mysterious stores of character 
and ability which thou hast hidden in them. Teach them to 
reverence the young lives, clean and plastic, which have newly come 
from thee, and to realize that generations still unborn shall rue 
their sloth or rise to higher levels through their wisdom and faith- 
fulness. Gird them for their task with a double measure of thy 
patience and tranquillity, with a great fatherly and motherly love 
Sor the young, and with special tenderness for the backward and 
afflicted. Save them from physical exhaustion, from loneliness and 
discouragement, from the numbness of routine, and from all bitter- 
ness of heart. 


WE BLESS thee for the free and noble spirit that is breathing 
with quickening power upon thé educational life of our day, 
and for the men and women of large mind and loving heart who 
have made that spirit our common possession by their teaching and 
example. But grant that a higher obedience and self-restraint may 
grow in the new atmosphere of freedom. We remember with 
gratitude to thee the godly teachers of our own youth who won our 
hearts to higher purposes by the sacred contagion of their life. May 
the strength and beauty of Christ-like service still be plainly wrought 
in the lives of their successors that our children may not want for 
strong models of devout manhood on whom their characters can 
be moulded. 


pe THOU reward thy servants with a glad sense of their 
own eternal worth as teachers of the race, and in the heat of 
the day do thou show them the spring by the wayside that flows 
from the eternal silence of God and gives new light to the eyes of 
all who drink of it. 
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Е sat on the wheel-box of the Mary 
E. Timms, smoking our pipes in 
the glitter of California sunshine. 


The schooner lay before us empty 
and deserted. Up the gaping main hatch came 
soft sounds of water gurgling along the planks 
of the hull. My companion took his pipe out 
of his mouth, cuddled it in his huge fist and 
shook his head at a straw-haired man who 
peered down at us from the wharf. “Don’t 
know where she's bound for!" he rumbled. 
The man nodded and retired, sinking behind 
the edge of the wharf till only a round hat 
bobbed within view. When this, after several 
erratic movements along our wooden horizon, 
disappeared too, the mate resumed his pipe. 
*Sailors always want to know where you're 
going," he remarked. 

“That’s natural," I suggested. 

“Tt is,” was the reply. “But I remember 
when young fellows weren't so curious about 
where the vessel was cleared for. But sail- 


ing was sport those days. Now it's business. 
There aren't many strange ports left, so to 
speak." 

The phrase caught my ear. “Strange 
ports? You talk like a sailor out of one of 
Magellan’s ships. Who ever thinks of setting 
sail for strange ports nowadays?” 

* Oh, well," the mate answered with some 
signs of embarrassment, “that’s just a manner 
of speaking. Only I was thinking of Silas 
Everett and the voyage of the El Dorado." 

* Did you go to strange ports?" I demanded. 

The mate sought the mizzen truck with 
dreamy eyes. “We sailed for 'em," he an- 
swered me slowly. “ You see " 


Captain Silas Everett quit the Pacific Mail 
line, and a first-class ship, one day about ten 
years ago. Nobody could exactly make out 
why he left the San Juan, for Everett was a 
steady, skilful, quiet skipper, not more than 
middle-aged, and he would sooner or later 
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have been given one of the crack express 
steamers. But one day—I was third mate 
with him—he went to the superintendent and 
resigned. Then he came back to the San 
Juan, emptied his lockers, told the steward to 
hang a fresh towel over the mirror and came 
up on the bridge where I was fixing the com- 
pass. “Just hand me out those glasses of 
mine, Grindley,” he said. “I’ve left the 
ship." 

-I got him his binoculars and that was all 
there was to it. Naturally, I was surprised; 
but Thompson took the steamer and I didn't 
think much more about it till next trip into 
San Francisco, when Everett hunted me up. 
“Would you like to go mate with me in the Æ 
Dorado?" says he. 

“El Dorado?" says I. "I don’t know her." 

* She's a brig," he told me. 

“Where bound?” I asked him. 

Everett just looked at me with his steady 
eyes and said, “Are you game for a voyage 
anywhere?" Funny, wasn'tit? But I climbed 
right down, so to speak, and said, “ Anything 
for a change. I’m sick of the smell of steam 
and the same old road year in and year out." 

“I thought so," he said. “І stuck to that 
route for twenty-three years. Come over to 
Meiggs’ Wharf and have a look at the El 
Dorado." 

So I went and drew my pay and turned in 
the buttons and badges on my uniform and 
we walked down to Meiggs’ Wharf and I had 
a look at my new ship. 

She wasn't very big, and was old-fashioned as 
a whaler. She was about five hundred tons 
burden, heavily built, with good lines, and a 
half deck. She was oversparred, and the canvas 
was all new, I could see.  Brasswork shining, 
decks like cream and new dowells looking up 
like bright dollars out of the low quarter-deck. 
“There doesn't seem to be much for a mate 
to do," I remarked, and Everett nodded. 
* Гуе tended her myself,” he told те. “ She's 
all ready for sca. I've got half a crew, and I 
reckon we can pick up the rest in a day or so.” 

That night I threw my blankets into my 
bunk on the Æ? Dorado, cut up some tobacco 
into the soap dish and felt at home for the first 
time in six years. It's pretty fine to step out 
on deck of a nice evening and smell no steam 
and see no passengers and not feel that from 
six to sixtecn ventilators are swung the wrong 
way. I turned in and slept like a full bottle 
— without a gurgle. Next morning I turned 
what hands were aboard out at dawn and 
scrubbed the decks. Then I drank my coffee 
and wondered where Everett was. I hadn't 
heard him come aboard the night before. He 
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hove in sight just as I set my coffee cup down 
and he had two more hands in tow. He 
shoved them up the plank, gave them a twist 
toward the fo'c'sle and came up to me, rub- 
bing his fingers together. ‘Three more men 
will fill us up," he remarked. 

Now I had had a good, fair look at the 
hands already signed on, and I had a glance 
at the two he had just brought. I spoke my 
mind. “Of all the rough, rum, piratical, fili- 
bustering, throat-cutting, knife-eating, nail- 
chewing, impolite sons of Neptune that I ever 
laid eyes on you've got the pick, cream and 
eelight," I said. “The very largest sized cuss- 
word wouldn't half go round with ’cm.” 

Everett. smiled, apparently much pleased 
with himself. “Can you handle them?" he 
inquired very civilly. 

“ Гуе been third officer and kindergartner 
on a mail boat for six years," I said. “My 
hands are soft. But I once sailed with a 
Nova Scotia crew out of Pictou and I had 
callouses on my shoes. I understand I am 
mate of this brig.” 

No more was said or was needful to say, 
though the last three seamen that Everett 
signed on struck me as being fellows that no 
skipper in his wits would have more than one 
of in a crew—tall, hairy, scowling, sullen 
chaps, the biggest of whom Everett made 
bos'n on the spot. I merely pondered to my- 
self the probability that the E/ Dorado was 
going as a pirate or on a sealing voyage in the 
Jap islands. But it was none of my business 
and I kept my mouth shut. 

We sailed the next day, without any fuss, 
and twenty-one days later I came up during 
my watch below and tackled Everett to know 
where we were bound for. “Weve toddled 
out into the Pacific a thousand miles and 
dropped down toward the Equator another 
thousand and now, as I understand it, we are 
rocking along into the places where the maps 
are plain blue without any specks on them. 
I've spent my days licking the crew and my 
nights trying to get up strength enough to lick 
them again the next day. You have twelve 
hands on this brig and each of the twelve 
would occupy the entire time and attention of 
three policemen. Look at your second mate 
over there; he hasn't knuckles left to wipe his 
eyes with. How many days more?" 

Everett took all this in and then invited me 
into the cabin where he called the boy and 
ordered him to bring glasses. He reached 
out a large bottle himself and presently we 
were discussing it without too much ceremony 
while the shadow of the spanker swept back 
and forth across the open skylight. “I might 
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as well explain some things to you,” the skip- 
per told me, brushing his hair down on both 
sides of his head. “But possibly even then 
you won't understand. You will see that I 
am trying to make up for my lack of advan- 
tages in my youth." Everett stared at me 
anxiously. 

“I’m listening, sir,” I said encouragingly. 

“T suppose you ran away to sea?" he in- 


quired. 

“I did," I said. “I perspire when I think 
of it.” 

He nodded his head vigorously. “Now 


there you have it—real adventure, Mr. Grind- 
ley. As a boy you ran away to sea.” He 
smacked his lips. * Now I had no such luck. 
My father apprenticed me when I was four- 
teen years old, and I spent five years in the 
same ship trading across the Atlantic. Then 
I was offered, through my father’s interest, a 
berth in the Pacific Mail, and I stayed on the 
Panama run for twenty-three years, one 
month and eight days. When I quit the San 
Juan I had had no more experience on the 
sea than one of the steward's boys,—not so 
much. I resolved that when I had the money 
I would do what I longed to do when I was a 
lad and—" Here he looked at me in a scared 
way and brushed his hair down again. 

“And what, sir?" I helped him along. 

* And run away to sea," he finished hastily. 

Well, I stared at him for an hour or so and 
he stared back, a prim, clean-faced, neat 
whiskered captain with a gold watch chain 
strung across his stomach. Odd, wasn't it? 
So I stared and all the foolish thoughts that I 
ever thought came up over the horizon of my 
mind and settled in the sky like peculiar, im- 
pudent stars. Were you ever eleven hundred 
and sixty-five miles from land with a lunatic? 
And yet Captain Silas Everett wasn't a lunatic. 
You could see that he had been thinking of 
this thing for years and years while he was 
taking his sights from the San Juan and tell- 
ing the chief officer to be sure and not load 
coffee and sheep-dip in the same hold. He 
was sane, all right. But it occurred to me 
that one of us was crazy and it was evident 
that I was it. So after a long while I managed 
to say, “ Апа you're running away to sea now Р” 

“Exactly, Mr. Grindley.” 

“But where are you going?" I demanded. 

He came back at me with another question. 
*Did you know where you were bound for 
when you ran away to sea?” 

“I did not, and I was an——” 

“Of course you didn't," he announced, 
cheering up. “Neither do I. Lord, Grind- 
ley, haven't I earned this? I slaved on a 
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steamer for twenty-three years. Now I'm go- 
ing to have what all you chaps had and I 
never did. I’m going to have a little adven- 
ture. Just fancy"—he combed his hair up 
this time—" just fancy: here we are with а 
tight little brig, free as air and with the whole 
world before us. Why, man, it's the real 
thing." 

A thought struck me and I kept quiet and 
let him talk, which he did very sensibly ex- 
cept for his notion about running away to sea, 
which was all rot and I wished I had never 
done it. But that night when I saw the 
chance I sneaked out the ship's papers and 
looked up her clearance. I'll bet no other 
vessel ever cleared from San Francisco like 
the El Dorado did. But there it was all 
written out— for Strange Ports.’ Then I 
went topside and stared at the chart a while. 
The El Dorado was blowing down into the 
blank South Pacific. 

There was one thing, however, that I was 
entitled to know and I went right to the skip- 
per about it. “It’s all right about where 
we're bound for,” I told him. “If you're 
yachting it suits me. Kindly enlighten me as 
to the reason you had for raking the cinders 
of hell for your crew." 

He gave me no satisfaction, though I found 
out afterward and I'll tell you about that 
when I get to it. In the meantime please 
consider me conducting a free fight through 
several thousand miles of latitude and longi- 
tude, up one side of the world and down the 
other, cross all the tropics, through every 
oceanic current and thwartships of the mun- 
dane sphere for eight months. Have you 
looked in your geography lately? Well, the 
surface of the earth is said to be two-thirds 
water. That is a lie. It is nine-tenths water. 
We didn’t sight even an island from the time 
we left the Golden Gate till nine months later, 
when Everett looked up at me from the chart 
and said quietly, “I wish you'd correct this 
course here. I make it sixteen hundred and 
eight miles." 

I jumped. “То where?” I asked. 

“To Hué,” he said. 

“Hué? Thats a new one to me," I re- 
marked, planting my fists on the chart. “Ви 
land is land and a port is a port the world 
over.” 

When my eye lit on Hué, I felt funny. 
Look for it on any chart of Indian waters. It 
is in Cochin China, not so far from Saigon. 
The Е Dorado was swinging along in the 
southern equatorial current and ahead of her 
lay a mess of islands. Well, time enough to 
tell about it when we get there. 
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Did you ever sail in those waters? Don’t. 
Just a week later than the day that Everett 
handed me his figures, our little brig was 
plunging bows under in broken water. I 
swear that all the water in the world piles up 
on the shoals and into the channels off that 
coast. It swirls up from the bottom, rides 
down in smoking rollers, whirls in vast pools 
that suck and suck and suck at the fringes of 
smelly islands. Lord, what a seaman Everett 
was! Day after day we rocked along among 
these currents and tides. Now and then I 
could see the exact place where the great 
stream of water forked and divided. Moon 
and stars and sun together pulled and hauled 
and drew and drove that hot, scented sea 
amid the flocking islands. One hour we were 
racing on the crest of a tidal wave; the follow- 
ing hour we were close hauled and beating up 
into the thrust of a torrent of water pouring 
round some headland. Not a watch passed 
but what the men threw themselves down 
where they stood and panted and slept till 
eight bells struck again. Everett and I didn’t 
sleep at all, conning that little, staunch brig 
through the welter of rocks and water and 
shoals and whirlpools and long reaches where 
the waves ran ruddy tipped into the flaming 
sun. 

Once in a while we would sight a steamer 
coasting carefully into some hidden bay, or a 
native craft boiling along in a tide-rip. But 
we won through, and the monsoon silenced 
the sails and we drove across the China Sea 
toward Hué. 

Everett was jubilant, like a boy out of 
school. He would smile like a father on the 
sullen, sweating, cursing crew and then his 
face would light up and he would draw in a 
long breath of the spicy air as much as to 
say, “ТШ have another of the same, please.” 

Right here occurred a small incident. It 
was a first-class mutiny. Sun, warm water, 
hard work and nine months at sea took the 
frazzled loose ends of our piratical crew and 
twisted them into a knot that was like to have 
finished us all. We all knew it was coming 
as soon as we fetched smooth seas and open 
going. It broke at midnight when the bos’n 
didn't relieve the wheel. The man steering 
quietly left his post and the brig came bang- 
ing up into the fresh wind. 

I was just turning things over to the second 
mate when this happened and the skipper was 
standing in the stairway to the cabin in his 
pajamas. Of course one of them jumped for 
the wheel while I ran forward. I got exactly 
as far as the corner of the deck house when a 
long hairy arm shot across my shoulder and a 
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knife tickled my windpipe. But Everett was 
too smart. Something burned my cheek, and 
the man who held the knife seemed to lose his 
balance and went down, grabbing at my legs. 
I ran back, the report of a revolver in my ears. 

It was a night of velvet set with spangled 
stars that shone with a sort of splendid blue 
flame. The wind was fresh and the sea 
smooth. You could see a man’s bulk plainly, 
but you couldn’t see his face or his hands. 
That made it bad. But Everett simply 
walked forward, with his revolver in his hand, 
and the second mate and myself back of him. 
I shall never forget that walk down the jump- 
ing deck of the old El Dorado. It seemed 
hours that we were stepping through the cling- 
ing darkness under the thundering sails, and 
all that time Everett was whistling gently to 
himself. The second mate’s head was rock- 
ing regularly on his shoulders as he peered 
first over one of the skipper’s raised arms and 
then over the other. 

Our slow advance must have scattered the 
wits of the men, who likely expected to end it 
all in a rush. At any rate they didn’t break 
in a body, but slithered here and there like 
men dodging bricks. But the bos’n—and he 
was a man indeed—saw that this wouldn’t do, 
and slipped out and drove his big knife full at 
the old man’s throat. Everett let out a loud, 
surprised whistle and his gun went off. The 
bos’n’s knife clattered against the bulwark 
and he himself clapped down on the deck like 
a board. The old man fired again, stared at 
the threshing yards and let out a yell, “ Man 
the braces!” 

Yes, sir, they turned to like little children 
with their thumbs in their mouths, leaving 
their dead on the deck where the hauling 
queues of men trampled them to the tune of 
Sant Anna. And when the dawn burnt up 
the darkness the crew was done for. Everett 
looked ’em all over carefully and then told the 
sailmaker to sew the corpses up in canvas. 
Then he drank his coffee and smiled. 

That afternoon we buried them, the two 
dead men, with prayer book and all. When 
the brig was on her course again Everett went 
down into his cabin and called me. “I hope 
I did what was right, Mr. Grindley,” said he. 
“In a way I am responsible for this outbreak." 

*I told you these hands would make 
trouble," I said. 

“That’s one reason I signed on such men,” 
he remarked quietly. “In all my time at sca 
I never had any such trouble, and I wondered 
whether—whether I could handle such a 
crowd. It was an experiment of mine. Re- 
member Ferguson? He quelled five mutinies, 
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they say. Good man, Ferguson. I merely 
wondered if I was up to it, that’s all. Well, 
poor fellows! All my fault, too.” 

Sounds crazy, doesn’t it? Getting a crew 
of cutthroats just to see if one can manage 
’em? But I want you to understand that I 
didn’t see anything crazy about it at the 
time. I had got used to Silas Everett and 
his ways. He was going on a picnic he’d 
missed when he was a kid, and it wasn’t 
my place to cut the rope to his swing or eat 
his banana or hide his clothes when he was in 
swimming. 

Next day we sighted a lump of land that 
struck’ me as being first-class in every par- 
ticular, quite different from the bits of islands 
we had seen so far. “That’s China," says 
Everett solemnly. "Ive never seen China 
before." He sat down by the wheel and en- 
joyed it. Later he remarked that we would 
lie in Hué a long time. “I’m going to see 
some of this China," he said. 


* You'd have done it easier by taking the. 


Peking to Hongkong," I suggested. 

He shook his head. “I’ve done with liners, 
Grindley," he said familiarly, as it wasn't my 
watch. “I missed all this when I was a boy. 
Think of landing in a small boat in a town 
you never saw before or heard of till you saw 
it on the chart." 

“Its a strange port, all right," I said, not 
thinking till I caught Everett's blush that I 
had given myself away. 

“That was the way Columbus cleared his 
ships," he told me solemnly. 

* Well, you're the Columbus of Hué, any- 
way," I said. “I wonder how long it's going 
to take us to make it? Tow in?" 

“There isn't a tugboat there!" he said tri- 
umphantly. “ We're going to see China right, 
my son." 

That sea is worth looking at. The next 
day I watched the water foaming under the 
bows, the sky like thick blue glass overhead, 
and smelt the sharp, moist air and enjoyed it. 
Native junks tooled along like pictures on a 
revolving ribbon. Odd canoes slunk out of 
little bays, and an ancient tub of a paddle- 
wheel steamer went in and out of openings in 
the coast like a big bumblebee poking its bill 
into flowers. We stood on up the sea under 
plain sail. 

I was called at four o'clock the next morn- 
ing to relieve the second mate and whenI 
came on deck I found that we were out of 
sight of land again. The skipper pointed to 
the chart. І saw the wind had hauled and we 
were a good forty miles off the coast which 
here entered into a big bight. Pitch dark, it 
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was, and a strong current setting against us. 
I took the deck. 

Just before dawn I thought I saw a vessel's 
lights to windward—the wind set off sliore— 
but I could make nothing out till the first light 
came. Then I saw it was a big junk, painted 
a gaudy red and black like a chimney sweep's 
cart. It was moseying along under а hugeous 
big sail and the steersman was perched far 
out, hanging to the end of his rudder sweep. 
That was all, except that the junk was being 
edged over toward the Æ Dorado by the swift 
current. Everett came on deck and watched 
it a while. Then he got his glasses. The 
strange craft was apparently forging ahead 
of us. 

Half an hour later it wasn't a cable's length 
away and Everett was staring at it with 
puckered brows. “I don't like the looks of 
that affair," he told me, over his shoulder. . 
The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
he jumped for the wheel, calling the watch to 
the braces. I saw a score of bare-chested 
men climbing up the bulwarks of the junk 
with knives in their teeth and the steersman 
was jamming his helm over so as to thrust the 
junk in towards our brig. I let out a roar, and 
all hands piled up out of the fo’c’s’le. The 
old man lifted his upper lip over his teeth and 
said in a loud, clear voice, * They're pirates. 
Give the hands knives." 

'The second mate caught the last words as 
he dived up the steps, tumbled back, and ten 
seconds later was spilling a heavy rack of big 
knives out on the deck. The seamen grabbed 
at them, I took the wheel, and the second 
mate jumped forward to keep the Chinks from 
cutting away our headgear. The junk swung 
up against the brig with a bump and Everett 
ran down among the men, revolver in one 
hand and knife in the other. 

For twenty minutes I sailed the brig, single- 
handed, while that hellion crew of ours, with 
the old man and the second mate in the thick 
of them, slashed, bit and mauled those Chinks 
as they piled up and on our decks. Thank 
God for those nail-chewers I'd licked across 
ten thousand miles of open water! I prayed 
for the resurrection of the bos’n and his fellow 
corpse. I kept the brig full, steered her like a 
small boat and watched. 

You understand that the first thing these 
pirates tried to do was to cut away our gear. 
They knew that if they could render the brig 
helpless they had all day to finish the job in. 
With an ordinary white-headed crew we 
would have been goners in ten minutes. But 
our men were boiling for a scrap, tough as 
knots, filled with ginger, gall and grit. I saw 
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whole rows of clawlike hands clutch our rail 
as the Chinks piled up tooth and nail. From 
where I was I could catch a glimpse of the 
crowds on the deck of the junk waiting their 
chance, and the boss of them, in a bright yel- 
low shirt, yelling and shricking at them from 
the after-deck. ‘Then Га sce knives flash out 
and the hands drop off, one by one, and I'd 
hear great, agonized cries of pain. But they 
had managed to get a chain hooked over the 
port channels and it held, with the weight of 
the junk pulling on it. And the more hands 
were cut and mashed the more men seemed to 
swarm up the poor brig's sides. 

I could sce that we were fighting with the 
odds against us, and every now and then a 
Chink managed to stick his toes in, hold on 
for a second and drive his ugly cutlass into 
one of the hands. ‘Two of our men were 
groaning on the hatch already, and I could 
see that the pirates below were loading a 
round-bellied cannon and the yellow-shirted 
fiend was passing out guns. Something had 
to be done and done quickly. I dared not 
leave the wheel, for the breeze was freshening 
and we were in a perfect tide-rip. But for- 
tune took it out of my hands. A dozen of the 
pirates managed in some way to pull round 
our bows in a small boat and they piled over 
the lee bulwarks like a swarm of flies. I 
dropped the whecl, grabbed a handspike and 
tumbled down on the main deck to do my 
best. Inside of five seconds I was sorry I had 
come. 

Ever fight with a dozen hyenas? "Those 
Chinks were the worst men I ever ran up 
against. They bit, tore, scratched, knifed, 
shot, kicked and spit. I was naked to the 
waist in a minute and my shoes were gone in 
two. But Everett had seen what was happen- 
ing and he edged his men round, back to back, 
and yelled to the second mate, who was nearest 
the cabin, to run there and hold it so that the 
Chinks couldn't get to windward of us that 
wav. 

Our leaving the bulwarks had allowed still 
more pirates to scramble up and they cut the 
braces in a minute. I saw Everett’s face settle 
into a hard, wicked knot when he glanced up 
from the middle of the scrimmage and saw 
the vards banging. But that saved us. 

The brig lost headway, was caught by the 
current, swung back and then the sails filled 
for a moment, and I saw the junk slide away 
from us and drag ahead. The sails emptied 
again, and as the brig rose on a big swell the 
junk was jerked bodily up under the cutwater. 
The crash of the collision threw us down on 
our hands, the whole boiling of us. Assorted 
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yells came from the junk, the pirates ran to 
the sides of the brig and our sweating men 
jumped on them and the rest was a slaughter. 
In half an hour the decks were clear of the 
living pirates, and on the wreckage of the junk 
were floating a few Chinks whom the second 
mate potted from the fife rail. 

We had lost two men killed outright and 
every man jack was wounded. I had a rotten 
slash in the arm myself. I saw Everett grin- 
ning over us, his hand wiping at the. breast of 
his torn shirt. “Mr. Grindley,” he called 
out clearly, “please turn the men to to clean 
up. Overhaul the running gear and get the 
yards braced. Tell the cook to get breakfast 
for all hands." 

* He's dead, sir," said somebody, and Everett 
frowned. 

"How many are dead?" he inquired in a 
very loud voice. I answered him. “Two, 
the cook and the carpenter." 

“Tell off two men as cook and carpenter," 
he croaked, and started to step slowly toward 
the poop. But he didn't get far. Опе of the 
hands leaped forward and caught him as he fell. 

We laid him on a bit of sail on the after- 
deck and stared down at him, careless of the 
threshing yards. Across his chest ran a deep 
cut and every breath he took sent bubbles 
out of it. He looked up at us and rocked his 
head. “Turn the men to," he said in a 
whisper. "Get the brig under way again. 
Don't mind me." 

'The damage to the ship was slight, and half 
an hour later I came back to the quarter-deck 
and looked down at the skipper. He smiled 
up at me and I knelt down so as to catch what 
he was trying to say. “It was a great fight," 
he whispered. * What luck! I wouldn't have 
missed it after twenty-three years 
оп а mail boat. . . . Га like to see China. 
But I sha’n’t. Take the brig home z 
neither wife nor child I suppose 
folks won’t understand, but it doesn’t matter, 
my son a great lark. Bury me in 
Нч” 

He was passing, апа the shadow of the 
spanker shaded his face wet with sweat. I 
listened. He was smiling to himself. Sud- 
denly his eyes flashed over me and toward the 
thick, blue sky. “I’m clearing for the last 
time for a strange port," he mut- 
tered. He was silent again for an interval, 
then suddenly raised himself on one elbow. 
His right hand shaded his steady eyes; he 
drove his sobbing breath out in a loud cry, 
* Laud, ho!” 

I threw a spare sail over him and laid the 
course for Hué. 
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HERE 2s no doubt that bridge has become one of the great gambling games of American 
social life, though it is by no means always played for money. The man who is aware 
of the invasion of bis own neighborhood only by the game should realize that the 

same thing has occurred practically everywhere. The desire to win leads players, men and 
women alike, into doubtful practices and devices, with the result that some remarkable 
episodes have occurred. EDITOR. 


Hardwood’s bridge on Thursday?” ers,” added Mrs. Whitney-Blythe, helping 
demanded Mrs. Whitney-Blythe, herself to another sandwich. ‘That is one of 

as she sipped her afternoon tea. the advantages of being a leader in society," 

“Indeed, yes!” replied Mrs. Seldon.**I would she went on thoughtfully; “the men are al- 
not miss it for the world, you know. 'The prizes ways at your command. I hear that this Mr. 
are always perfectly lovely." Von Mastin is to be there, and I am just crazy 
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О). course you are going to Mrs. “And she always gets such good men play- 
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to meet him. They say he can get away with 
the shakiest no-trumpers you ever heard of. 
Why, Mrs. Blount told me that he was at Mrs. 
Hardwood’s the other afternoon and that he 
went no-trumps on seven spades to the ace and 
ten, with nothing else in his hand but the jack 
of diamonds, or something like that.” 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed Mrs. Seldon. 
“Why, that is simply recklessness; gambling 
I should call it. Seven spades to the ace and a 
jack of diamonds! I wonder where Mrs. Hard- 
wood picked him up. I never heard of him 
before." 

“I am sure I do not know where he came 
from,” said Mrs. Whitney-Blythe. “Bridge 
has certainly opened some select circles to men 
who have no other qualification. I think Mrs. 
Blount must have been his partner; because 
she said the Vanstarts made up the table.” 

** And of course they played together; they 
always do," remarked Mrs. Seldon, with a nod 
of understanding. . 

“Yes, I suppose they did," agreed Mrs. 
Whitney-Blythe, thoughtfully, and then, after 
a pause: ‘You know, I would not have any 
one think anything for the world, but it is cer- 


tainly curious that the Vanstarts always insist 
on playing together. She says he quarrels 
with his partner so dreadfully if he plays with 
anyone else, but she does not mind it." 

“And I have been told they are very lucky. 
Mr. Seldon told me he heard at the club that 
they were at Rocky Point last summer and that 
they plaved ten-cent bridge almost every day, 
and some young Englishman said he thought 
they were ‘rooking’ him." 

“Did you ever! What a funny expression!" 

“You know,” Mrs. Seldon continued, “ту 
teacher says he would insist on their cutting 
for partners. I suppose they will be there on 
Thursday?” 

“I believe so," said Mrs. Whitney-Blythe. 
“I told Mrs. Hardwood that I would not say 
anything against anyone for the world, you 
know, but that I did not like the Vanstarts’ 
game, and she just smiled and asked me if I 
knew anything definite against them. Of 
course I had heard a lot, but she said she pre- 
ferred to have facts, and that while they were 
invited everywhere she would invite them also. 
Of course I know nothing definite, but between 
you and me I really believe they cheat.” And 
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```ОЕ COURSE I KNOW NOTHING DEFINITE, BUT BETWEEN YOU AND ME 
I REALLY BELIEVE THEY CHEAT’ 
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'""'DON'T LOOK NOW, BUT THERE IS A MAN STANDING BY THE DOOR WHO DOES NOT 
SEEM TO KNOW WHAT TO DO WITH HIS HANDS, AND GLUES HIMSELF TO THE 
WALL AS IF HE THOUGHT HE WAS IN EVERYBODY'S WAY'"' 


Mrs. Whitney-Blythe nodded her head most 
emphatically. 

‘Good gracious!" exclaimed Mrs. Seldon. 
** Why, do you know, I have heard that from so 
many lately that I really believe it. Yet you 
think Mrs. Hardwood has invited them for 
Thursday? They will be sure to get the prize 
for top score. It is certainly astonishing how 
such people continue to impose on society. If 
ever I sat at the same table with them, I should 
insist on cutting for partners, according to the 
rules," and Mrs. Seldon looked very deter- 
mined. 

When Thursday evening arrived and the 
bridge players assembled at Mrs. Hardwood's, 
Mrs. Seldon found her friend Mrs. Whitney- 
Blythe at one of the tables and seated herself 
beside her with the remark that she had just 
seen the Vanstarts going upstairs. 

“Do you know," continued Mrs. Seldon, 


looking leisurely round the room at the assem- 
bled guests, *I really think bridge brings us 
into contact with a lot of curious people. Don't 
look now, but there is a man standing by the 
door who does not seem to know what to do 
with his hands, and glues himself to the wall as 
if he thought he was in everybody's way." 

Mrs. Whitney-Blythe glanced leisurely in 
the direction indicated, and her friend went on: 

“He does not seem to know any one here," 
continued Mrs. Seldon, “апа looks as if he 
were afraid to move away from the door. And 
I do believe » 

Before Mrs. Seldon could tell just what she 
believed, Mrs. Warden-Hicks and another 
friend came up to the table and greeted the two 
ladies already there. 

* Oh, I am so sorry!" Mrs. Warden-Hicks 
began, “that we are to play pivot. I wanted 
so much to progress, so that I should have a 
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chance to meet this Mr. Von Mastin that they 
are all talking about. I suppose vou have 
heard what a reckless player he is, and how he 
wins at it? Did you hear about that heart 
make he doubled up to sixty-four with only one 
little heart in his hand?” 

“Oh, is he here?" demanded Mrs. Seldon, 
eagerly. 

“I know Mrs. Blount asked him if he 
thought one ace and two protections was a safe 
rule," continued Mrs. Warden-Hicks, “апа he 
said that if one of the protections was vour 
head, it was all right." 

*How is his partner to depend on him?" 
demanded Mrs. Seldon, looking incredulous. 

** Oh, he is just the funniest partner you ever 
heard of," continued Mrs. Warden-Hicks. 
“You know how Mrs. Blount plays. Well, he 
plaved with her the other day, and she made 
the most fearful hash of one hand. Mrs. 
Blount led something or other and Mr. Von 
Mastin won the first trick. Dummy had 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Mrs. Seldon, 
“But was Mrs. Vanstart the dealer?” 

"No. At least I don't think so. In fact, 
I don't know who dealt; but dummy had all 
the high cards in Mrs. Blount's suit, and about 
evervthing else, except the king and one dia- 
mond. Mr. Von Mastin had all the diamonds 
in the pack but that king, and he took a 
chance—oh, he is a reckless plaver:—that his 
partner had the ace of clubs, as dummy had 
every other high card but that. So he led a 
club, and Mrs. Blount had the ace, and, would 
you believe it, she led the cb right back, and 
the dealer took every other trick!" 

“Did you ever!" exclaimed Mrs. Whitney- 
Blythe. 

“Why don’t people like that take lessons?” 
demanded Mrs. Seldon. ‘She should have 
known that the change-the-suit signal meant to 
come through the diamond king. Rhodes 
teaches that convention this winter, although 
some people sav it is not exactly fair, but it 
wins tricks." 

“My husband says vou might as well hold 
up two fingers,” remarked one of the group, 
but the comment passed unnoticed. 

“Did Mr. Von Mastin make any remarks?” 
asked Mrs. Whitney- Blythe. 

“That is the funniest part of it," Mrs. 
Warden-Hicks went on. ‘Do vou know, when 
he was asked about that play of Mrs. Blount's 
afterward, and complimented on the good- 
natured way he took it, he said he had once 
lived in a house with other people's children!" 

"Did vou ever!" gasped Mrs. Whitney- 
Blythe. What do vou suppose he meant?” 

“You must point out this Mr. Von Mastin 
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to me," said Mrs. Seldon, addressing Mrs. 
Warden-Hicks. ‘‘You know I am just crazy 
to meet him, I have heard so much of his reck- 
less plays.” 

“Really, I don’t know him at all,” answered 
Mrs. Warden-Hicks, regretfully. “In fact, 
I never heard of him until the other day. I 
believe he is a German count or something. 
The name sounds like it.” 

Just then the hostess approached the table 
and, after excusing herself to the others, drew 
Mrs. Seldon aside and whispered to her: 

“I have just the loveliest partner for you to- 
night, my dear, and I told him you were a very 
fine plaver and had taken lessons from Rhodes 
for two winters and that you knew all the books 
by heart. He said he would be delighted, and 
I want to present him.” 

Turning round, Mrs. Hardwood beckoned 
slightly with her head and the man by the door 
whom Mrs. Seldon had pointed out to Mrs. 
Whitney-Blythe as looking so queer stepped 
nimbly toward them, smiling affably, and was 
duly presented to Mrs. Seldon and afterward to 
the ladies at the table as Mr. Von Mastin. 

* Really, I am afraid to play with you," Mrs. 
Seldon began, fanning herself vigorously as she 
looked at the clear blue eyes before her. “I 
hear you are such an expert.” 

Von Mastin smiled, and blushed slightly. 

“I hope we shall understand each other," 
Mrs. Seldon continued. ‘‘Do vou play the 
Rhodes or the Steelson system?” 

*"To tell you the truth," Von Mastin an- 
swered, ‘‘I don't know anything about either 
of them.” 

“Well—er—” continued Mrs. Seldon, spread- 
ing her fan. ‘How do you discard? Strength 
or weakness?" 

“Why, really," answered Von Mastin, ‘‘that 
depends on who's watching me.” 

Although Mrs. Seldon felt rather discon- 
certed at this unexpected reply, she had pres- 
ence of mind enough to ask: 

“I suppose you play the heart convention, 
don't you?” 

“To tell vou the truth,” replied Von Mastin, 
*the only convention I ever use is the head 
convention. I guess that ain't in the books vet, 
but it’s hard to beat. You can have all the con- 
ventions vou like; give me a partner with a 
good head on him and Ill lay six to five on the 
rubber.” 

Before Mrs. Seldon could recover herself 
sufficiently to ask any more questions, Mrs. 
Hardwood returned to the table and drew Von 
Mastin aside. Two or three of the ladies who 
had overheard the conversation and who knew 
Mrs. Seldon’s reputation as a student of the 
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game hastened to condole with her and re- 
gretted that she should have to play with a man 
who apparently did not know the first thing 
about the scientific game. 

These remarks confirmed Mrs. Seldon in the 
determination to have some sort of under- 
standing with the man who was to be her part- 
ner, or she would never have a chance at the 
lovely silver set that was the first prize that 


either," remarked Mrs. Vanstart, dryly, “as 
you will probably discover for yourself." At 
which Von Mastin smiled and asked Mrs. 
Vanstart to consider his hat off. The ac- 
knowledgment made Mr. Vanstart look slyly at 
Mrs. Seldon, who was beginning to feel a bit 
nervous, although she did not know exactly 
what about. It did not add to her composure 
to be asked to make it, holding seven clubs to 


night, but he 
seemed to be 
busy discussing 
the patterns on 
the backs of the 
playing cards 
who was evi- 
him if they were 
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guests were ar- 
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immediately and 
gratiating tone, 
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gets so angry if 


with the hostess, 
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later and the 
ranged for the 
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to by finding 
same table with 
who were al- 
with Von Mas- 
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saries seemed to 
hope of winning 
silver set. 
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began almost 
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because you 
start really can- 
one but me. He 
anything goes 


“T wish I had 
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she said puzzled 
but, receiving no 
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quickly shifted 
start, Mrs. Sel- 
to show her 
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she made it no 
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down, Mrs. Van- 
while her hus- 
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hand was over 
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don breathed a 
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the ace-king- 
queen and noth- 
ing else but three 
hearts to the 
king. 

asked you some- 
began, partner," 
and hesitatingly; 
further encour- 
smile, which was 
to Mrs. Van- 
don determined 
partner that she 
thing rash, and 
trumps. 

hand was laid 
start gasped, 
band took the 
gratulate Von 
ing found a part- 
heart. When the 
and the dealer 
three by cards 
aces, Mrs. Sel- 
sigh of relief. 
dreadfully weak 
she began. ** You 


thought that the 
game was pivot," 
objected Mrs. 
Seldon, looking at her partner, as if she ex- 
pected him to come to her support. 

* My partner suits me to death," was his 
only comment. ‘I guess we can hold our own," 
he added, smiling encouragingly at Mrs. Seldon. 

“That is very good of you both," Mrs. Van- 
start hastened to say, spreading the cards. 
The whole thing was rushed through so quickly 
that Mrs. Seldon found herself cutting for the 
deal without raising any further objections. 

Mr. Von Mastin got the deal. He waited 
patiently while Mr. Vanstart shuffled the cards 
for him. Then he passed them over to Mrs. 
Vanstart to be cut and proceeded to deal them 
with a rapidity that was a perfect revelation to 
Mrs. Seldon, who could not help compliment- 
ing him on his skill. 

“There is nothing slow about his play, 
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know, I entirely 
forgot to ask 
if vou passed 
busts," and she 
tanned herself 
vigorously while awaiting the reply. 

"With a good partner, I am liable to do 
most anything," said Von Mastin. ‘With a 
bad partner, one of them that plays all sorts of 
conventions but his head, I never pass a make 
unless I have both hands free to catch the 
boomerang. I think it’s your deal, Mr. 
Vanstart." 

Mrs. Seldon could only smile and blush, not 
knowing whether to take the remark as a 
compliment or not. The Vanstarts did not 
like it, apparently. 

“It was rather a weak no-trumper, don't you 
think?" asked Vanstart, addressing Mrs. 
Seldon as he was dealing the cards. 

* [t counted twenty-three, and I thought it 
likely that my partner did not pass busts," 
answered Mrs. Seldon, looking at Von Mastin. 
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“T think Mrs. Seldon is quite right, 


served Von Mastin. “I must have a Yarbor- 
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ough in two suits, or dummy’s clubs win two 


by cards. 


You don’t need any convention but 


your head to figure that out, do you ?" address- 
ing Vanstart, who looked confused. 

There was something about Von Mastin’s 
play that clearly disconcerted the Vanstarts, 


or they were not in their usual form. 


seemed to dis- 
turb him. Even 
when Mrs. Van- 
start sneeringly 
pointed out that 
Mrs. Seldon had 
by not putting 
ing trump in one 
tin assured his 
he did not bc- 
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camp with the king. Then he led the nine of 
clubs and finessed it, Mrs. Vanstart having 


only one small club. 


The jack of clubs fol- 


lowed, and after some hesitation, Vanstart 


passed it up. 


Another club and the ace-queen 


took two more tricks, Mrs. Vanstart discarding 


a heart and two small spades. 
began to breathe more easily. 
Dummy then led a spade. 
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ceeeded to score 
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three honors, 
heart tricks right 
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Mrs. Seldon 


Von Mastin’s 
king caught 
Mrs. Vanstart’s 
lone jack and 
dropped Van- 
start’s queen, the 
dummy’s spades 
slam on the 
Von Mastin pro- 
without making 
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you will permit 
remarked Mrs. 
ing Vanstart. “ If 
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puts up her ace 
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the heart suit.” 

“I don't think 


gave Mrs. Seldon a momentary chill. When 
she laid down the dummy she very naturally 
attempted to glance at the leader’s hand, 
with a view to learning the worst at once, 
but he promptly concealed his cards, which 
drew from her an immediate apology and 
determined her to count his hand with especial 
care. The result of her observation went to 
show that he had led the diamond from three 
small ones, his other cards being the ace, king, 
jack, nine and eight of hearts, four clubs to the 
king-eight, and the lone queen of spades, so 
that the selection of the diamond was certainly 
remarkable. 

The opening did not seem to disconcert Von 
Mastin in the slightest. He discarded a heart 
from dummy as if it were of no use to him, 
and took Mrs. Vanstart’s ten of diamonds into 


my partner’s lead was any more peculiar than 
your passing the declaration,” retorted Mrs. 
Vanstart, acidlv. ‘‘You had five hearts and 
two guarded kings.” 

* My hearts were seven high,” replied Von 
Mastin blandly. “I have played bridge for 
ten cents a point too often for such makes.” 

These retorts irritated Mrs. Vanstart, whose 
husband seemed anxious to drop the subject; 
but she would not have it. '*Why didn’t you 
cover the jack of clubs with your king?" she 
demanded, glaring at her partner. ‘‘That 
would save a trick in clubs." 

"Pardon me," interrupted Von Mastin. 
“I did not lead the jack first. I led the nine 
from jack-nine and small ones, so it does not 
matter what second hand plays with the king- 
eight and others. That is in the books, I sup- 
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pose, partner?" he added, smiling at Mrs. 
Seldon, who was still thinking about that dia- 
mond opening. Before she could answer, 
Vanstart tried to stop his wife from pursuing 
the subject further. 

“The hand goes all right if you keep your 
weak suit,” he said quietly. “That would have 
saved five tricks; but let us play the next hand." 

“Why don’t you lead your ace-king suit and 
take a look at dummy before you lead my 
suit?” snapped his wife. ‘I never saw you 
play such a rotten game. We have lost two 
rubbers already.” 

“One cannot do everything, you know,” 
interposed Von Mastin, hoping to head off the 
squabble that was already attracting the atten- 
tion of the neighboring tables. “ You ought to 
be very proud of your partner’s hitting your 
suit so nicely. Suppose dummy had held the 
king of diamonds?” 

Mrs. Seldon looked at the ceiling and said 
nothing, but she thought to herself that there 
was a trace of exaggeration in Mrs. Vanstart’s 
assertion that it was her husband who got 
angry if things went wrong. 

Things went along uneventfully until the 
deal reached Mrs. Vanstart on the next rubber. 
She had a few caustic remarks to make about 
the play of the last hand, culminating in the 
assertion that her husband played it like a fool 
and that she never heard such absurd reason- 
ing as hisexcuses. Von Mastin took the liberty of 
reminding her that it was her deal by reuniting 
the pack for her, after Mrs. Seldon had cut it. 

The declaration seemed to bother Mrs. Van- 
start, her husband having meanwhile laid 
down his cards after sorting them rather has- 
tily. Finally she passed it, and dummy imme- 
diately declared no trumps. 

Von Mastin smiled softly, ran through his 
cards several times, and finally said he would 
double, the hand on which he decided to do so 
being seven clubs to the king-queen-jack, the 
king and one spade and four small diamonds; 
no hearts at all. 

Vanstart picked up his cards again, regarded 
them carelessly for a moment, and laid them 
down again. All he had was four aces, the 
ace of hearts being blank. "Then he asked who 
doubled, and on being told, he said he was 
content. Mrs. Vanstart redoubled on the in- 
stant, as she held eight hearts to the king- 
queen-jack, three spades to the queen and two 
small diamonds; no clubs. 

Once more Von Mastin ran through his 
cards in the same leisurely fashion, with the 
same smile on his face. ‘‘Let us make it worth 
ninety-six a trick," he said finally, as if it cost 
him an effort. 
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“Redouble!” snapped Mrs. Vanstart, with 
a suddenness that made Mrs. Seldon jump. 

“That makes it one-ninetv-two," remarked 
Von Mastin, glancing at the score of the previ- 
ous rubbers. ‘Well, partner,” he added 
blithely, “уе can afford it. Let us make it 
worth three-eightv-four a trick.” 

“I redouble!” snapped Mrs. Vanstart again, 
with ill-concealed triumph in her face. 

“Let me see," drawled Von Mastin, “I sup- 
pose I should make it fifteen-thirty-six, but we 
shall want a little time to play the hand.” 
Then, addressing his partner, he asked in the 
same even voice, “Shall I play?” 

Mrs. Seldon hastened to ridicule the idea of 
her redoubling, and at the same time she was 
suddenly conscious that this hand would prob- 
ably decide the possession of that silver set. 
The Vanstarts seemed to win everything this 
winter. What a pity her partner was such a 
reckless doubler! 

Von Mastin led the king of clubs. When 
dummy laid down four aces, Mrs. Seldon 
looked at her partner in blank amazement, but 
he did not appear to be in the least discon- 
certed. After some hesitation and a slight 
movement of annoyance, Mrs. Vanstart passed 
the trick, discarding a diamond from her own 
hand. Von Mastin went right on, his partner 
failing on the third round. Dummy won the 
fourth round and led the ace of hearts, Von 
Mastin discarding a diamond. Then dummy 
led a small spade. Mrs. Seldon, holding four 
to the jack-ten, covered. The dealer played 
the queen and Von Mastin took the trick with 
the king and proceeded to make three more 
club tricks. This brought dummy down to the 
ace and small in spades and diamonds, Mrs. 
Seldon having the jack and one spade with the 
king and queen of diamonds, so that the two 
aces were all dummy could make. 

“Let me see,” said Von Mastin quietly, 
“three by cards at seven-sixtv-eight must be 
about two thousand three hundred and four 
points against a hundred aces. But we win the 
rubber." 

Adding up the totals for the evening's plav, 
he passed the card over to Mrs. Vanstart for 
her signature, but she was blind to everything 
but the outcome of the hand just plaved. 
During the storm of recriminations that sud- 
denly burst forth between husband and wife, 
Mrs. Seldon and her partner thought it better 
to retire to the refreshment room, where they 
would be out of reach of the abuse that Mrs. 
Vanstart proceeded to heap upon her unfortu- 
nate husband. 

When Mrs. Whitney-Blythe rushed up to 
them to.ask the result of their encounter with 
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the Vanstarts, Von Mastin informed her that 
he had left the score-card on the table for the 
Vanstarts to O. K., but that it was of no im- 
portance, as they had not played pivot, an an- 
nouncement which came as a great shock to 
Mrs. Seldon, who was receiving the congratu- 
lations of her friends on having made about 
four thousand points against the hitherto in- 
vincible Vanstarts. 

Those whose scores did not matter appealed 
to the hostess, but Mrs. Hardwood was very 
sorry. Mrs. Seldon and her partner should 
have insisted on the pivot rule, and as they had 
not changed partners at that table, it would not 
be fair to the others, so poor Mrs. Seldon had 
to be content with gazing almost tearfully at the 
beautiful silver set that went to a lady with 
only nine hundred points to her credit. She 
was so mortified at the outcome of the game 
that she could hardly thank her partner for the 
compliments he paid her in the presence of the 
other guests. 

“Why, really," remarked one of the men, 
“I don't see how you got along at all. My wife 
tells me that you do not play any of the con- 
ventions." 

“We played the head convention right 
along," answered Von Mastin, smiling, “апа 
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it worked out every time. Eh, partner?” he 
added, bowing to Mrs. Seldon. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Seldon was aston- 
ished at receiving from Mrs. Hardwood an 
exact duplicate of the silver set that she had 
played for the night before, accompanied by 
a very kind note, saying that Mrs. Hardwood 
understood that it was not her fault that thev 
had not played pivot, and thanking her most 
heartily for her unselfishness in not insisting on 
it and making a fuss, which might have spoilt 
the whole party. 

For the next two weeks Mrs. Seldon was 
kept busy explaining to her bridge-playing 
friends some of the remarkable plays that her 
partner had made that night, but she found 
them much more impressed by the remarkable 
leads and declarations of the Vanstarts. While 
Von Mastin's doubling might have been reck- 
less, they could not find any rational explana- 
tion for a dealer passing the make with eight 
hearts to the king-queen-jack and finding her 
partner with four aces. 

"And the funny thing about it," ob- 
served Mrs. Seldon, ‘‘is that my bridge 
teacher says had she made it hearts she 
would have made the little slam, instead of 
losing one." 


"THE NEXT AFTERNOON MRS. 


SELDON 


MRS. HARDWOOD AN EXACT D 


WAS ASTONISHED AT RECEIVING FROM 
UPLICATE OF THE SILVER SET 


THAT SHE HAD PLAYED FOR THE NIGHT BEFORE" 
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** And have you played with Mr. Von Mastin 
since?" inquired one. 

** Whv, no one seems to have seen anything 
of him," answered Mrs. Seldon. ‘ Mrs. Hard- 
wood tells me she thinks he went South. She 
did not really seem to know much about him, 
except that he played a very fine game of bridge 
and was introduced to her bv a friend." 

During one of these discussions at an after- 
noon tea, Mrs. Whitney-Blythe swept into the 
room, evidently full of news. 

“Have you heard?" she burst out. “The 
Vanstarts sailed for Europe yesterday. You 
know I really believe all this talk about their 
peculiar play at that game at Mrs. Hardwood's 
has been too much for them." 

“The Vanstarts!” exclaimed one of the 
ladies, a Mrs. Clarkson, who was present. 
“Why, my husband was talking about them 
last night. You know he is a lawyer. Do vou 
know if they are the Vanstarts that threatened 
to sue Jim Screedy, the gambler?” 

“Sue a professional gambler!” ejaculated 
several in a breath. ‘‘For goodness sake! 
What for?” 

“Why, I think Mr. Clarkson said that they 
were playing against him, and he suspected 
there was something wrong about their game, 
so he put a number of cold decks in his pock- 
et » 

“Cold decks! Mercy! What are they?” 
demanded one lady, putting up her lorgnette. 

“Tt seems they are a pack of cards of the 
same pattern as those you are playing with, but 
prearranged for dealing, vou know, when they 
are substituted for the regular pack, Mr. Clark- 
son says, or something like that," and Mrs. 
Clarkson looked round to see if anyone under- 
stood. ‘‘You see, this gambler had a lot of 
these extra packs in his pocket next time he 
played with the Vanstarts, and after the game 
—at least I think Mr. Clarkson said it was 
after the game—this Jim Screedy and his part- 
ner met the Vanstarts in a private room and 
Screedy told them just what he thought about 
them, and somehow it got about and the Van- 
starts threatened to sue the gambler for libel.” 
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“But he was cheating them with his cold 
decks," observed one. ‘‘That is the pot calling 
the kettle names." 

“Why, vou see," Mrs. Clarkson explained, 
“ Jim Screedy had these packs arranged so that 
the play would show that there was something 
crooked in the Vanstarts’ game. Before he 
dealt he knew where every card was going 
and every deck was so arranged that the 
hands that would be dealt the Vanstarts 
would lead them to declare outrageous makes 
and lead cards which they could not possibly 
have the courage to do unless by some code of 
signals they knew what was in their partner's 
hand." 

* How and where on earth," exclaimed Mrs. 
Whitney-Blythe, “could they have been so 
foolish as to play bridge in a public gambling 
house, and with anvone so well known as Jim 
Screedy, of all people on earth! Everyone in 
New York knows him bv reputation." 

"Yes, but not by sight," explained Mrs. 
Clarkson. “I believe he met them in society 
somewhere, but of course he changed his 
name. I think Mr. Clarkson said he called 
himself Von Mastin." 

"Well, for mercy's sake!" gasped Mrs. 
Whitney-Blythe. ‘‘Who ever would have 
thought Mr. Von Mastin was that notorious 
Jim Screedy! He must have been substituting 
his cold decks on the Vanstarts right under 
your nose, Mrs. Seldon! Didn't vou notice or 
see anything queer about the way he handled 
the cards?” 

** No, I can't say that I did," replied Mrs. 
Seldon. ‘‘He seemed merely a rapid and an ex- 
pert dealer. But I must say I think Mrs. 
Hardwood thought up a brilliant plan to ex- 
pose the Vanstarts. I always said she was not 
a society leader without being also a very smart 
woman. And I can thank her for the gift of a 
very beautiful silver set and for a most gener- 
ous and thoughtful consideration. Had the 
prize been given me as the player scoring the 
most points, I should feel now like a regular 
accomplice. Jt was all very nicely and care- 
fully worked out.” 
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\HANKS toanen- 
terprising press, 
the President 
of the United 

States lives always in full 
sight of his ninety million 
constituents. It is the first 
duty of the newspapers of 
the country, after his in- 
auguration, to detail his 
existence to the public. He 
rises at seven. А corre- 
spondent on the other side 
of the door makes a note 
of it. He draws on his 
trousers. This is good ma- 
terial for the press. The 
New York Sun once spent 
half a column in describ- 
ing Grover Cleveland’s 
Brobdingnagian pants. He 
shaves himself to the tune 
of a quarter of a column in | 
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the special correspondence. 
He descends to breakfast, 
the menu of which was 
published the Sunday be- 
fore in the women’s section 
of our leading papers. Не exercises after 
breakfast, while four favored correspondents 
describe his back muscles, and a photographer 
is shooed off just in time. He goes to work 
in his office and breathes flashlight powder all 
morning, while between state papers he talks 
with the Amalgamated Correspondents’ Union 
of Washington, the Sunday editor of a New 
York paper who wants his opinion on pie as 
a national curse, and a woman writer who 
wants him to tell the public what he thought 
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““SEEING ROOSEVELT., 


“HE EXERCISES AFTER BREAK- 
FAST, WHILE FOUR FAVORED 


CORRESPONDENTS 
| HIS BACK MUSCLES" 
m Up em ur mme ee 


ETC. i 


\ 
\ 


Fay enter tan 


of his wife the first time 
| һе saw her. 

j Luncheon is, ordinarily 
a time for pleasure and 
repose. Not so with the 
president. He may love 
green corn on the ear, but 
| does he care to disclose 
i himself to nineteen million 
! newspaper readers eating 
i corm with his napkin tied 
| about his neck ? 
| 

| 

\ 


Afternoon brings to the 
badgered president a 
parody on recreation. The 
ordinary golfer thinks he 
is in hard luck when a 
gallery of two friends and 
a caddy watch his mis- 
takes. How would he like 
to top his drive in every 
newspaper in the land 
while a half dozen staff 
photographers brought out 
pitilessly in syndicate illus- 
trations the fact that he 
swings his club like an old 
woman spanking hens with 
a barrel-stave, and looks like a fat Bacchus in 
trousers and a negligee shirt ? 

We pass hurriedly over the minor details of 
living. Not that the newspapers do, however. 
For several months the American press once 
fought over the question whether President 
Cleveland buttoned his collar after he put it 
on or put it on over his head already buttoned. 
The tariff was entirely forgotten, so fiercely 
did this debate rage. All through his admin- 
istration President Cleveland suffered tremen- 


| 
| 


DESCRIBE 


Cruelty to Presidents: By George Fitch 


dously from the frankness of the press, which 
caught his fish for him, spanked his children 
for him, and measured his waistband forty 
times a year with vociferous interest. 

The president entertains at night. When a 
common citizen does or doesn’t take a drink of 
something or water at dinner, the fact is men- 
tioned only at afternoon teas. But the presi- 
dent’s irrigatory preference precedes the re- 
ports of cabinet meetings in importance. Nor 
can he expect to wear a last year’s dinner coat 
which fits a trifle wall-papery in the back with- 
out having the fact commented on in the full 
leased wire reports that go from Maine to 
Californig. Wearied from a day’s exertions, 
he escapes his guests, dodges the reporters, 
dismisses the special correspondents, and goes 
to bed to be troubled in his dreams. And if he 
snores, ten to one an enterprising space writer 
is waiting outside the door with a phonograph. 

Thus a president struggles through his four 
years of third degree publicity. A mother dis- 
cussing her young son with another mother 
would not be more blandly frank concerning 
the boy than the press is about a president. It 
embalms his cuss words in history and revises 
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his household expenses for him with kindly 
interest. Should he marry in the White House, 
as did Cleveland, there rises up a Eugene Field 
to dress him for the wedding in successive and 
uproarious verse. Should he fail to marry, as 
did Buchanan, the comment is even more pro- 
prietary. Should he stand in suspense some 
momentous morning before a door, behind 
which a crisis is passing that will make of him 
either a father or a widower, the press stands 
with him. 

Every man’s personal appearance is his own 
concern — but it doesn't work with a president. 
Is a president thin?—he becomes eight feet 
high and invisible when stood edgewise, accord- 
ing to the press. Does he have prominent 
teeth ?—by a gradual process of exaggeration 
he becomes in the newspapers all teeth, with a 
little rim of executive struggling to enclose the 
display. Does he wear whiskers ?—to criticize 
the whiskers of a private citizen is an insult, 
yet every writer feels free to suggest ways of 
landscaping a president’s whiskers according 
to his own taste in tonsorial art. Is his hair 
getting scarce on top?—the press views the 
fact with thirty-six point concern. Is he fat 


SPANKING HENS 


НЕ SWINGS HIS CLUB LIKE AN OLD WOMAN 
WITH 


A BARREL-STAVE'' 


"THUS 


YEARS OF 


A PRESIDENT STRUGGLES THROUGH HIS FOUR 
THIRD DEGREE PUBLICITY"! 


like certain incumbents?—he becomes simply 
a race course for editorial imaginations. 

A president's personality is made for him by 
a thousand writers, each of whom is warped in 
his mental focus one way or another. The 
snob describes him as an uncrowned king and 
describes the breathless homage paid to him. 
The editor of the religious paper paints him 
with worn and threadbare knees. The society 
writers make him the center of a gorgeous 
effulgence of gold lace and imported digna- 
taries. The uplift writers pin halos to his brow 
and exaggerate the callouses on his hands. 
The administration papers make of him a 
high-minded patriot and patron of honesty. 
'The opposition papers remove this backbone, 
without an:esthetics, and make him the quiv- 
ering tool of trusts and villains. 

'The recent seismic disturbance in the presi- 
dential chair was so busy doing up others as 
they would do up him, that he didn't mind 
what the press said about him in the least. 
Yet his case is a striking illustration of the 
manner in which the press maltreats the chief 
executive. Ina happy moment some years ago, 
Mr. Roosevelt quoted the old Irish saying, 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick." The 
press was delighted. The “big stick" part 
sounded picturesque. So the ‘‘speak softly” 
part of the sentence was promptly amputated, 
and for seven years the big stick was waved on 
the front page, on the editorial page, in the 
sporting section and the Sunday editions. 
Thus he suffered during his entire adminis- 
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tration, one set of writers interpreting his poli- 
cies and another set scoring him for the inter- 
pretations. Even after he went to Africa, try- 
ing desperately to leave all reporters behind, 
the press was divided into two camps; one 
camp writing minutely about his every action 
and the other criticising him caustically for 
being written about. 

For four years the unhappy president of a 
supposedly kind-hearted nation endures his 
daily dissection. Each act of his is of super- 
lative importance to the news hunters. Each 
move beyond convention is magnified and dis- 
torted into grotesqueness in the eagerness for 
sensation. 

The president takes his successor to the 
Capitol and helps swear him in. For a few 
merciful months he drops millions of fathoms 
out of sight while the press is finding out the 
size of the new president’s collar and the num- 
ber of his own teeth that he is wearing, to say 
nothing of counting the store puffs in his 
daughter's back hair. In fact, for several years 
he may exist with only desultory annoyance 
from magazine writers and Sunday editors. 
But suddenly, in a dull moment, a few news- 
papers decide that it is time for the ex-presi- 
dent to die. They may wait five or ten years, 
but sooner or later the decision is made. He 
ought to be dying. Maybe he is. 

A hundred reporters rush to the ex-presi- 
dent's home. Is he dying? “No.” Is he sick? 
“No, he is perfectly well.” Ороп which 
every paper in the land denies that the president 
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is dying and declares that, while he is naturally 
suffering from a general breakdown, due to old 
age and disappointed ambition, his health is as 
good as a man with one foot in the grave and 
` the other on slippery ground could expect. 

At frequent intervals reporters rush out to 
record the ex-president's death. "They return 
disappointed but hopeful. Finally they do not 
return. They rent tents and houses and sit 
around, vulture-like, waiting. The grand old 
man is failing. Yesterday he only smoked two 
cigars. Quietly a few correspondents call at 
the house and get lengthy obituaries—for use 
in the future, of course. А yellow paper 
breaks out with bulletins on the condition of 
the distinguished patient. An interview from 
a prominent physician conveys the information 
that symptoms such as possessed by the ex- 
president killed Napoleon, Gladstone and 
Peter the Great. His picture appears in every 
paper once more. His condition is announced 
in double column headlines. His portrait, his 
last words, his past record and the general 
sorrow are ready to rush to the make-up room. 

What man could resist this kindly invitation 
on the part of his country? Gradually the vic- 
tim fades away. The reportorial guards are 
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doubled. They peer at every window. A nerv- 
ous reporter goes up in the air and his paper 
kills the patient two days in advance. Finally 
the deed is really done. The writers wipe 
their dripping pens—uncannily suggestive of 
Brutus and his gang—and rush back to the 
cities where, sad to say, the ex-president has 
made a number of enemies by his demise—for 
he could only accommodate half the papers in 
the country by dying “оп their time." 

'The grief of the nation is turned over to the 
newspapers and one must confess that they 
make a good job of it. It is almost worth being 
killed to accomplish such an end. 

This is a plain and simple recital of the suf- 
fering which an unthinking nation inflicts upon 
its idol. That the president needs protection 
is evident. After all, he is only rented by the 
public for four years, and at that during busi- 
ness hours. Cannot the vice-president be 
made useful in protecting the president? Let 
the president do the work and let the press 
write about the vice-president, his salary being 
increased to $100,000 a year in compensation. 
In this way he would be made useful and would 
suffer no more than he does now through the 
cruel neglect of this same newspaper fraternity. 


“INTERESTING PEOPLE:: 


Dr. William Н. Welch 


¥ T is interesting to study the factors which 

5 go to make a character of wide and 

© commanding influence. Significators (to 

“use an astrological term) аге not always 
easy to find. It is not alone the man—the 
country is full of “mute, inglorious Miltons,” 
and of *'guiltless Cromwells.” Environment, 
the blows of circumstance, sometimes the 
“skirts of happy chance" furnish the comple- 
ment. But even then how rarelv does the 
combination work! Elements of birth and 
breeding may hinder rather than favor the 
production of these masters of men. In prac- 
tical life only a few react in such a way as year 
by year to command an ever widening control 
over the thoughts and actions of their fellows. 
It is a power slowly, silently, unconsciously 
evolved, and it may be quite suddenly, as in 
some great emergency, that we find such or 
such an individual counts as a dominant factor 
in the community, and that his counsel is 
sought to solve the difficult situations. Look- 
ing closely at the constitution of men of this 
stamp, the outstanding impression is of liberal 
souls, lavish of themselves, unselfish to a degree, 
and of single-minded purpose. 

A splendid incarnation of this type is Wil- 
liam Henry Welch, Professor of, Pathology at 
the Johns Hopkins University. Born in Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, in 1850, a member of an 
old New England family, he graduated from 
Yale in 1870, after a distinguished under- 
graduate career. Belonging to a family of 
physicians and his father a doctor of unusual 
attainments, it was natural that he should study 
medicine, which he did at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, where 
he graduated in 1875. Going to Europe he 
studied with von Recklinghausen, at Strass- 
bourg, afterwards with Cohnheim at Breslau, 
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and in Berlin and Leipzig. His greatest 
inspiration was no doubt from von Reckling- 
hausen and Cohnheim, both of whom ap- 
proached the subject of pathology from the 
wide biological and experimental standpoints. 
Returning to New York, Dr. Welch at once 
became connected with Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, and in 1879 was appointed 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy and Gen- 
eral Pathology. He was closely associated 
with the late Austin Flint, who, appreciating 
his merits as an investigator and colleague, 
asked him to be his collaborator in the last 
edition of his important work, “Тһе Practice 
of Medicine.” In 1884, when the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital was approaching completion, 
the trustees asked Dr. Welch to take the chair 
of Pathology. He went abroad for nearly two 
years, and made himself thoroughly master of 
the rapidly developing subject of bacteriology. 
On his return to Baltimore the pathological 
laboratory of the hospital was opened, and for 
three years work went on before a patient was 
admitted to the wards. During this period 
Dr. Welch collected about him a group of 
ardent students, who have subsequently taken 
leading positions in the country, among whom 
may be mentioned Dr. Councilman of Har- 
vard, Dr. Abbott of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Herter and Dr. Hiss of Columbia, 
Dr. Nuttall of Cambridge, England, Dr. Hal- 
sted and Dr. Booker of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

In the growth of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital a factor of the very first importance was 
the recognition from the start of the scientific 
side of its work. In the plan of organization 
and in the early days of its management Dr. 
Welch took the chief part; and a few years 
later, when a medical school was opened, as the 
Dean he became its leading spirit. It was 
largely through his influence that the group of 
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DR. WILLIAM H. WELCH 


Who is as highly respected for his wisdom and character as any man in the medical profession in America. 
Dr. Welch is Professor of Pathology in the Johns Hopkins University and President of the American 
Medical Association 


The American Magazine 


УИК 
р у нуч, 


WILLIAM KENT 
One of the best examples of the public-spirited citizen. Mr. Kent helped by personal work and activity to 
stir Chicago's moral and political sense through the Municipal Voters’ League. He has always backed 
good men, good measures and good movements, and has vigorously and bravely attacked their opponents. 
He is now a citizen of California, where he is one of the foremost supporters of the graft prosecutions of 
San Francisco, He has fought for the application of Gifford Pinchot’s principles in particular cases where 
he saw that the people were being deprived of valuable natural resources 
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men were collected in Baltimore who have 
made the Johns Hopkins Medical School so 
well known. The part which he himself has 
played is most characteristic of the man. 
'There has rarely been a great teacher more 
unselfishly devoted to the best interests of his 
assistants and students, and it is difficult to 
express in language the feeling with which he 
is regarded by them and by his colleagues. 
It was largely owing to his tact and attractive 
personality that the profession in Baltimore 
and the State of Maryland quickly became 
reconciled to the existence of a new institution, 
the staff of which was recruited entirely from 
outside. His work in connection with the 
State Board of Health, and the State Medical 
Society has been most helpful. His influence 
has been most strongly felt in his public- 
spirited coöperation in all important profes- 
sional organizations, particularly the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians, and in the 
American Medical Association, of which this 
year he is the President. Of late years he has 
given much time to the Rockefeller Institute, 
New York, and to the Carnegie Institution, 
Washington. 

Dr. Welch has been a voluminous writer on 
pathological subjects, particularly in connec- 
tion with fever and bacteriology. He has 
a mind of powerful grasp, a memory singu- 
larly retentive, and an easy and graceful style 
of expression. One of the most widely read of 
men, it is safe to say there is not to-day in the 
profession a man with so extensive a knowledge 
of so many of its branches. He is extraor- 
dinarily well versed in the history of medicine. 
And apart from technical knowledge Dr. 
Welch has a fund of information on all con- 
ceivable topics from Bridge to Baseball, from 
Horace to Herrick. 

The medical profession of the United States 
has been singularly fortunate to have pro- 
duced at a critical period in its evolution a man 
of this type, built on broad lines, highly cul- 
tured, with strong common sense and those 
personal qualities that ensure the devotion of 
friends and the confidence of the public. 

WILLIAM OSLER. 


William Kent 


ILLIAM KENT is, first, last and 
all the time, a reformer. The fact 
that he inherited a considerable 
fortune, which judicious invest- 

ments have increased, has not made him 
a conservative, nor dulled his passion for re- 
form. His financial standing has enabled him 
to give his life to the betterment of the condi- 
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tion of his fellow men with an unselfish single- 
mindedness and devotion, impossible for most 
of his fellow citizens. 

His philanthropies have been many, and 
some of them notable, but they all primarily 
exhibit his reform tendencies. He gave to Hull- 
House the first playground in Chicago, not 
only because the children of a congested neigh- 
borhood needed the playground, but because 
Chicago needed an example of the influence 
of a plavground in such a neighborhood. The 
example was so potent that now among Chi- 
cago's proudest possessions are its small parks 
and playgrounds. 

Не gave to the nation the beautiful redwood 
forest near San Francisco, known as the Muir 
Woods, not only because he felt that those 
woods ought to be preserved as a natural park 
for San Francisco, but because the gift would 
be an effective object lesson in the great 
struggle for conservation. 

Upon his graduation from Yale, in 1887, he 
went to Chicago, where he lived for more than 
twenty years. He was, from the beginning, 
a leader in the struggle for municipal decency. 
He found Chicago in the clutches of a corrupt 
City Council, with a public too busy and too 
complacent to effectively object. He served 
as an Alderman for two years, during which 
time, with voice and pen, in and out of the 
Council, like John the Baptist, he called the 
Council and the people to repentance. He was 
one of the founders, and afterward President, 
of the Municipal Voters’? League of Chicago, 
the most successful institution ever organized 
in America for the purification of the munici- 
pal legislature through publicity and effective 
assistance to worthy candidates. 

Every worthy reform enlists his sympathy, 
his coöperation and his pocketbook. Abso- 
lutely democratic himself, he trusts the people, 
and is afraid of no reform which increases the 
power of the people in their own government. 
Independent and fearless, and endowed with 
an unusual power of keen analysis with regard 
to governmental institutions and tendencies, 
he is admittedly one of the ablest reformers in 
that band of his contemporaries, who have 
been chiefly responsible for the moral move- 
ment throughout the country known as the 
“uplift.” If he were not a reformer, he would 
bea writer. His literary contributions to many 
hard-fought political campaigns have exposed 
the men and issues involved with such pictur- 
esqueness, keenness and forcefulness that the 
best man has won. 

Living near San Francisco for the past two 
years, he naturally became much interested in 
the troubles of that unhappy city. His last 
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public appearance has been as a member of 
the Denman Committee, which has recently 
published a really notable report on the graft 
situation in San Francisco. 

Mr. Kent’s wife, who is the daughter of the 
late Professor Thomas Thacher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has ever been his sympathetic adviser 
in all of his good works. They have a family 
of seven children. His friends are legion, and 
his life is one of the best illustrations of the 
possible power for usefulness of the high- 
minded, independent, private American citizen. 

WILLIAM C. BOYDEN. 


Norman Hapgood 


ORMAN HAPGOOD at Harvard 

was the case of the obscure Middle 

Westerner who makes good. He 

entered, an unknown man, and by 

Senior year he had shown excellent literary 

ability. He then spent three increasingly 

dreary years in the Harvard Law School. He 

had mind enough to take honors, but he was 
plainly bored, particularly by the final year. 

He then went to Chicago, and started prac- 
tice in a law firm. This continued to be a mis- 
fit, and within a few months he began work on 
the Chicago Evening Post at $5 a week. А col- 
lege friend, hearing of this thin career, placed 
him on the Milwaukee Sentinel at $20 a week. 
Here he did all sorts of reporting work, but he 
was most successful where there was a literary 
and artistic “богу? When Hopkinson Smith 
came to town, Hapgood, who had learned 
shorthand before he went to college, reported 
the lecture so well that the artist said it was the 
best newspaper report he had seen. 

Tiring c£ Milwaukee, Hapgood decided on 
New York, and, without money or reputation, 
got a job on the New York Evening Post, doing 
bits of assignment work around town, his first 
work on space, netting him $10 to $12 a week. 
Finally he was raised to $20 a week. It was 
at this time, while he was still a hard-working 
and unknown reporter, that he wrote a series 
of articles on “Literary Statesmen” in the 
Contem porary Review. 

A secession of men from the Post took place, 
and they journeved over to the Commercial 
Advertiser. Hapgood was one of this group. 
On the Commercial Advertiser he did general 
reporting, but with more and more special- 
ization in dramatic news, till at last he became 
dramatic editor. His criticism was fearless 
and well-expressed. After a few years of the 
Commercial Advertiser, he found that the end- 
less chain of columns on the local plays did not 
give much mental play. So he dropped the 
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job and tried a trip in Europe, hoping that in 
the leisure he could round out some essays 
and do more mellow writing than under the 
hot pressure of journalism. He found that 
actually his product was less real than when 
he was living in the zone of responsibility. 

'Then came the cable from Mr. Collier, in 
the year 1903. Young Collier, desirous of 
making his Collier's Weekly attract the public 
eye and intelligence—in short, to make a dig- 
nified stir—chose Hapgood to write editorial 
paragraphs. His short, able editorials have 
been quoted and liked. 

He used to say that perfect bliss was to lie 
on one's back in a properly shaded meadow, 
look up at the admirable sky and talk about 
God. He has nicely conquered all that, and 
to-day plays the game hard in an endless series 
of spurts and special efforts—a hot drive at a 
gray-bearded trafficker in shameful gossip, 
a swift lunge at an unworthy cabinet member. 
Behind all these heats and spurts is a well 
poised old-young man, a little world-weary, 
who finds it better fun to dive in and out of the 
main currents and taste the swirl, than to read 
and dream by the brink. 

He gleans his inside facts from luncheons, 
dinners and horseback rides with the leaders 
in a score of trades and professions. The 
McCormicks, Filene, Colby, Eliot, William 
Williams, McAneny, Lowes Dickinson, are 
a few of the host from whom he extracts inti- 
mate talk on local situations and the art of life. 

* Dear Norman," said Jerome, “һе is noth- 
ing if not judicial." Judicial he is. He keeps 
the approaches to his reason cleaned up—in 
fact, scours them each day, so that the truth 
shall get in without stumbling over a rut or 
a spot of dust. 

'The prime article in his scheme of life is 
humility of intellect. He hates dogmatism 
and prejudice. He grows impatient with a man 
who is not equally open-minded. Не arrives 
at his conclusions by a free play of the intel- 
lect. It has an almost winged freedom,and at 
times the leap and reach of it are as good to 
see as a child at play. He would love to be 
more radical than his clean, honest thinking 
will permit him. 

Intellectually he is fickle, and you cannot 
depend on his plighted word. He is always 
revising his judgments about things, and his 
estimates of men, so that you have to be sprint- 
ing to keep up with him. 

To a wayfaring man, who didn’t glimpse 
his motivation, he would seem irresponsible. 
It is simply that he obeys another master than 
the average mortal. He is aiming at that 
winged abstraction—the Truth itself. 
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NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Editor of Collier s Weekly. Our foremost editorial writer; who goes to first-hand sources for the facts 

on which he bases his judgments; who has a just, equitable, penetrating mind, a passion for the right and 

for justice, and that high quality of style which gives the reader the very color of his thoughts, There is 
no man writing on public affairs who is so equipped, none so effective 
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In executive power, he is lacking. And his 
office is run headless, aimless and all abroad. 
There is a certain fascination to the wholly 
unorganized horde of editors, editors’ assist- 
ants, editors’ associates, special writers, and 
contributing correspondents, who, in several 
cases, are overpaid and underworked, and 
who, skilfully placed and set to work, could 
turn out half a dozen throbbing journals. That 
quaint disarray of unused and misapplied 
power is the result neither of laziness nor 
carelessness nor incapacity. It is that he 
must reserve his slender strength for essen- 
tials. He has to make his choice between 
ringing bull's-eyes and cleaning up the shoot- 
ing-gallery. He is the "thinking man," the 
writer, and not the executive. 

He is the typical journalist in his shifting 
interest, which lights up Heney or Raymond 
Robins, or the demon rum, one weck, or for 
а few weeks, and then travels on to illuminate 
some fresh hero and cause, lest one continuing 
enthusiasm should stale his national weekly. 

He is ready for any conversational venture, 
if only you will be brief and to the point, and 
cut out posing. He will discuss immortality 
in a swift motor-car ride from Fourteenth 
Street to Twenty-sixth Street going up Broad- 
way; and then radiate kindly thoughts on the 
baseball score in his musical monotone—and 
that without a break in the flow. He never has 
to crank up his engine, or alter his speed gear. 

He is one of the few successful men who 
talk directly from what they are thinking and 
feeling. He has the same knack of talking 
nakedly as Mark Twain. “He speaks always 
from within," as Emerson said of some опе else 
—naively and untactfully. But the good will 
and honesty of the man make most men willing 
to stomach the blunt word. It is odd and dis- 
concerting to find an honest man with unveiled 
meaning wandering around at large. 

Personally, he is gentle and ardent, and those 
who are used to judging by appearance and 
admiring people who come booming or bris- 
tling with efficiency would overlook him in 
a group. ARTHUR H. GLEASON. 


Senator Hale 


UGENE HALE, senior Senator from 
Maine, is one of our leading aristo- 
crats. He believes in the divine right 
of family —if the family happens to be 

wealthy—and if he had a motto it might be 
“Riches to the rich." Incidentally, he is rich 
himself and lives in a palace in Washington. 
This characteristic leaning toward the mon- 
eyed classes has been noticeable, not only in his 
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social intercourse, but also in his legislative 
career in the Senate. It is not intended to con- 
vey the idea that Hale is a toady. He is far too 
independent. But he believes in class, and his 
own class in particular, and he does not care to 
have anything to do with the world outside. 
Recently one of the elevator men at the Capitol 
—a newcomer, or he would not have ventured 
—said politely to Senator Hale as the latter 
entered the car: 

* Good morning, Senator. It’s a fine day, sir." 

The Senator looked the man over from top 
to toe and said: 

“When I desire your advice on the weather, 
I shall ask for it," which effectually withered 
the elevator man. The incident showed Sena- 
tor Hale's attitude toward the mass of human- 
ity outside his own circle. Yet among his 
friends Senator Hale is known as an excellent 
host and a lover of the good things of life, even 
though he has ideas about four courses being 
suflicient for any dinner. He is somewhat of 
a dandy, and is always smartly dressed not- 
withstanding his seventy-four years of age. 
As a dinner partner Senator Hale can make 
himself exceedingly agreeable, as many a wo- 
man in society could testify. 

While Hale is not generallv looked upon as 
quite as thoroughly controlled by the ‘“inter- 
ests” as is Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, the boss 
of the Senate, still he is considered, by the 
majority of Americans who stop to consider 
the matter at all, tarred with the same brush. 
For many years he has stood on the side of the 
interests in the Senate, and consequently he 
has had their enthusiastic backing and has 
waxed strong as the years have passed. 

He is to-day the second most influential man 
in the Senate, second only to Aldrich. He is 
strong by right of his natural abilities. No 
one will deny he is a clear thinker and an able 
talker when he sees fit to address the Senate, 
though he does not go in much fororatory. He 
is strong, too, because of the committee assign- 
ments he holds. He holds enough important 
assignments to make several totally unimportant 
members of the Senate really important men 
if the assignments were spread among them. 

Senatorial dignity is a time worn phrase in 
Washington. Senator Hale has this charac- 
teristic to a greater degree than any others. 
It comes with time, they say, and if so, Hale 
comes by it honestly, for he has been in the 
Senate longer than any other Senator, thirty 
years. Dignity simply exudes from Hale. Some 
say that he is more arrogant than Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, but this is hardly 
fair. Intolerant would be a better adjective. 

Senator Hale does not like to talk to many 


Interesting People’ 


EUGENE HALE 


United States Senator from Maine since 188r. Senator Hale, now 74 years old, has been almost as strong 
a man on the conservative side in Congress as Senator Aldrich. He is one of our leading aristocrats. It is 
understood that he intends to retire at the end of his present term, which expires next March * 
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MISS MARY E. DREIER AND MRS. RAYMOND ROBINS 


Sisters who have done more toward organizing women industrial workers into labor unions than anybody 
in this country. They came from a well-to-do family in Brooklyn 


persons, and if you do not happen to be one 
of the elect, it is possible to get much quicker 
and better results by writing him a letter. He 
is punctilious about answering letters. 

If the modern American navy may be said 
to have a father, Senator Hale comes nearer to 
filling the bill than any other man. He has 
had charge of all the navy appropriation bills 
in the Senate for the last twenty-nine years. 
He has obtained a good deal out of these 
appropriation bills for his own people in the 
way of navy yards. But it was necessary to 
have navy yards somewhere. 

With the possible exception of his work for 
the navy, Hale's work in the Senate has been 
general. He has had an important part in 
framing more legislation than any other Senator 
—bar none—but there isn't a single item you 
can put your hand on and say, “ That is Hale's."? 
"There's an Aldrich emergency currency law, 
a Sherman anti-trust law, a Hepburn railroad 
rate law, but there is no Hale law. 


He has been better at holding back, at put- 
ting on the brakes, than in trying new things. 
Undoubtedly his extreme conservatism has 
been of value both to the Senate and to the 
country. Such men are needed in every leg- 
islative body. 

Sometimes he has been called the watch- 
dog of the Senate. He and Roosevelt fell 
out two years ago over the number of bat- 
tleships to be built each year and they had to 
compromise on two. He fought the proposition 
to annex the Philippine Islands with tooth 
and nail, and he will be remembered for 
that fight longer, probably, than for anything 
else. 

When Hale and Aldrich step out of the 
Senate next March, as they have said they will, 
the control of the Senate will swing from New 
England to the West. There are no two men 
who can fill their shoes, and the New England 
coterie which has controlled for so long will 
miss them sadly. G. G. LINCOLN. 
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Interesting People 


Mary E. Dreier and Margaret 
Dreier Robins 


BOUT five years ago these sisters 
took their place at the head of the 
movement to organize women indus- 
trial workers into a labor-union— 

the Woman's Trade Union League. Mrs. 
Robins became president of the general organi- 
zation as well as of the local branch in Chicago, 
and Miss Dreier became president of the New 
York branch. They furnish one more in the 
long list of illustrations of Nature's way of step- 
ping over the lines that we lay down for routine 
law and order, and arbitrarily picking her own 
material for social leadership. They did not 
rise from the ranks of the trained social special- 
ists, but came out of the colorless life of a well- 
to-do family on Brooklyn Heights. They had 
had no unusual experiences or advantages— 
nothing but the average lot that hundreds of 
girls and young women are contentedly enjoy- 
ing as children of the established fact. Largely 
ignorant of industrial conditions and without 
any technical knowledge of method, they made 
their way into public life by easy stages, inter- 
esting themselves in local charities, gathering 
experience as they went along, and developing 
the ordinary qualifications that go far in deter- 
mining ordinary success in such enterprises. 
But in addition they developed the inestimable 
faculty, unfortunately seldom recognized as 
essential to real leadership, of quick- -focusing 
spiritual vision—the eye that sees clearly in 
the long look ahead, but can instantly adjust 
itself to see with equal clearness the thing that 
is close at hand. 

Eagerness for reality, for an anchorage in 
fundamental principles, soon carried them be- 
yond the point of being satisfied with social 
measures that are merely palliative, and set 
them searching for the theory of a better and 
-happier social order. Although at this time 
they passed onward from the stage of service 
represented by the hospital, the settlement and 
the school of philanthropy, a saving instinct 
still kept them sincerely practical. They 
adopted the simple but very difficult method of 
doing the available immediate thing that leads 
up nearest to the theory, but keeping the theory 
itself as much as possible out of view of all but 
the few alien souls found here and there who are 
able to take it in with profit. Of all the people 
in the world probably not two per cent. a year 
will receive a bare dogma of society, politics or 
religion on its own merits; but ninety-eight per 
cent. are ready totake the superficial measure of 
any dogma when the practice of those who pro- 
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fess it puts-4iesh on its bones. The prophet 
whose eyes do not focus quickly and who hashis 
inspirations only at long-range becomes impa- 
tient and discouraged with the inevitable indif- 
ference of people toward his theory; and, losing 
touch with human life, his zeal defeats itself in 
impotence or sometimes in mischief. 

The hold on human life, that is what these 
untrained women coming out of an unscientific 
Nazareth have managed to get and keep; and 
their power to get and keep it is the differenti- 
ating thing. They have been unconscious of 
this power all along and are unconscious of it 
now—these earnest, diffident women, desiring 
above all things to be inconspicuous, content to 
let their personality disappear entirely in order 
that the larger view of their work may emerge 
unobstructed. ‘‘ Over 600,000 working women 
in this state alone,” said Miss Dreier, ‘‘and only 
12,000 of them organized—what a work it is!” 
To these sisters each one of the thousands of 
working women is a human unit, not a “case ” 
or a depersonalized ‘‘type.”” In the New York 
shirtwaist-makers’ strike, Miss Dreier had the 
guidance of the first great industrial movement 
of its kind, and with only general experience 
and precedents to go by brought it out to suc- 
cess. Knowing no language but her own, she 
was continually in encouraging and sympa- 
thetic contact with girls and women of half a 
dozen nationalities; and they all understood 
her. Recently she made a little speech to some 
three hundred Polish strikers in Greenpoint. 
There were not above twenty among them who 
knew a word she said; but they all understood 
her because her face and manner spoke the 
great universal language that never misses its 
effective lodgment in the human soul. 

No product of the schools, and farthest re- 
moved from all that in our graduated, popular 
scale of speech we rate as the “emancipated 
woman,” these sisters have combined unusual 
intelligence and far-reaching social efficiency, 
and with that they have preserved unimpaired 
the qualities of womanhood that have always 
commanded the reverence of the world. It 
has been done unconsciously; otherwise, it 
could not have been done at all. But because 
it has been done, and done in our day, it makes 
these women eminent. In a time like ours, 
when the sex-problem, as we call it, is so per- 
sistently mooted, and oftentimes so viciously 
fumbled, it is surely noteworthy that these two 
women have thus quietly slipped into their 
permanent place among the ‘‘consoling and 
hope-inspiring marks that are set to remind our 
weak and easily-discouraged race of the height 
to which human goodness has once been carried 
and may be carried again.” 


BEALS WRIGHT 


A great strategist, who has won success through studying his opponents’ weaknesses and taking advantage 
of them, rather than through brilliancy or superior play 


SOME TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


DECIDING MOMENTS IN THEIR GREAT MATCHES 


BY ARTHUR S. PIER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


ITH the exception of the match 
between Larned and Clothier last 
year, it is long since there has been 
a hard-fought contest in the chal- 

lenge round of the national championship at 
Newport. Whitman, H. L. Doherty, Ward, 
Wright, Clothier; and Larned all have won the 
highest honor with disappointing ease. Not 
since the days of R. D. Wrenn, who won the 
championship four times, always with a strug- 
gle, and unbeaten relinquished the title to 
serve in the Spanish War, has there been a 
really dramatic championship match. 

Possibly one thing which made “Bob” 
Wrenn year after year the favorite with the 
gallery was his faculty for having battles, and 
so rewarding the seekers after excitement. 
Another factor which made for his popularity 
was his habit of winning those battles. Twice, 
also, he attained the stature of a national hero 
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and patriot by successfully interposing himself 
against the attack of a British invader, before 
whom all others had succumbed. From the 
time when, a freshman at Harvard, he defeated 


Knapp, à seasoned player of the first grade, їп. 


one of the longest matches in history, to the day 
when, a war veteran, he returned to the game in 
a vain attempt to save the international cup for 
America, and was the last of the team to go 
down in defeat, Wrenn's tennis career was in 
picturesqueness without a parallel. 

What made Wrenn's record especially re- 
markable was the fact that, though for four 
years champion of the country, he had no pre- 
eminent tennis skill; in the technique of play 
he was excelled by Hovev, by Larned, and by 
the Englishmen whom he vanquished. His 
strokes were seldom severe, either at the net or 
from the back of the court, and his backhand 
was comparatively weak; as a well-known 
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WRENN 


Whose sheer nerve and grit made him four times national champion. Never a brilliant player, Wrenn was 
one of the hardest men to beat who ever held a racquet 


player said in speaking of this weakness, 
“Wrenn would get a knee up and fool the ball 
over somehow.” But if his strokes were less 
speedy than those of others, they were sure and 
accurate, he was a master of tactics, he had 
endurance, he tried for everything, he fought 
always till the last point—and besides all that 
he had a reputation for winning when it was 
necessary to win, and the moral value of such a 
possession is immense. Though not a brilliant 
player, he seemed at times nerved bv necessity 
to do brilliant things; he had his inspirations. 
'They were chiefly in trying for balls which 
seemed impossible and in returning them; he 
was a great ground coverer, and his persistency 
in sending back balls that ought to have been 
good for the point wearied and discouraged 
many an opponent. It was this readiness to 
attempt everything and anything which first 
set him safely in the champion's seat. In 1893 
he met Hovey in the finals of the All-Comers at 
Newport, and won in a hard-fought match. 
The critical moment came in the third set; each 
player had won a set and in the third the score 
stood 5-4, 40-30 in Wrenn's favor. Hovey 
needed the next point desperately, since, if he 
won it, he would have almost an even chance 
for the set. There was a brief rally; then, with 
Hovey at the net, Wrenn put up a fatally short 
lob. Hovey's smashes were terrific; instead, 


however, of turning and running in a panicky 
effort to get to some possible position, Wrenn 
waited alert in the middle of the court. As he 
had foreseen, Hovey smashed the ball directly 
at him—ordinarily the most decisive play in 
such circumstances. Wrenn’s racquet flashed, 
caught the ball on the volley, and shot it back 
over the net before Hovey could recover from 
his swing. It was lightning quick, and it was 
the play which made Wrenn for the first time 
champion of America. 

In the following year he defended his cham- 
pionship successfully against Goodbody, the 
Irish player who had disposed of our best men 
in the All-Comers. The year of 1895 was an off 
onefor Wrenn. Hisold opponent Hovey won the 
tournament and then wrested the champion- 
ship from him in three straight sets. Such a 
trouncing left Wrenn in no mood to retire. He 
struggled through a hard field the next year, 
trampling upon his two brothers, Dwight 
Davis, Carr Neel and Larned in his path, and 
then after one of his old-fashioned five-set 
encounters with Hovey regained the champion- 
ship. There were various memorable episodes 
in his progress to the honor, not the least of 
which was the match with Carr Neel, a player 
of the same steady type as himself. It was a 
five-set match, and though Wrenn won it, he 
escaped defeat in three straight sets by the nar- 
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rowest possible margin. Neel took the first 
and third sets and lost the second by a score of 
14-12 after a struggle which continued for an 
. hour and eight minutes, and after being within 

a point of winning innumerable times. Even 
then Neel had not shot his bolt and in the 
fourth set seemed to have Wrenn in difficulties, 
when a lucky incident turned the tide. The 
score was 4-2 for Neel and vantage in his favor. 
Wrenn was serving, and Neel returned the 
serve down the line so sharply that probably it 
would have earned the point and the game. 
But at that moment a ball boy threw a ball on 
the court, striking Wrenn, and the referee de- 
clared that the point must be played over. 
'This time Wrenn won it and followed it up by 
taking four straight games and the set. Neel 
was done then, and in the fifth set secured only 
one game. 

The next day in the final round Wrenn met 
Larned and after losing the first two sets fought 
through to victory by sheer doggedness. And 
the following day Fortune presented him with a 
point which was largely instrumental in deter- 
mining his victory. It came in the first set, 
which Wrenn won, 7-5. Hovey won the second 
and fourth sets easily, and on the first had 
Wrenn 5-4 and 40-15. He served, and Wrenn 
drove a ball that struck the top of the net and, 
after balancing a moment, just struggled over. 
Then Wrenn pulled out the set—and, as it 
proved, with it the championship. 

That year in the final match and in the 
championship 
match Wrenn 
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the spectators excited and apprehensive until 
the last point; the fifth set Wrenn won 6-4. 
He lost the first set and was within a point of 
losing the second, but again his cheerful per- 
sistency won for him—and again over a player 
who outpointed him in earned shots. 

That was Wrenn’s last appearance in the 
national championships. In 1903, after hav- 
ing been out of tournament play for six years, 
he was prevailed upon to undertake with 
Larned the defence of the Davis Cup. H. L. 
Doherty was too strong for him; against R. F. 
Doherty he made a plucky stard for five sets, 
but he could not round off his dramatic tennis 
career with a memorable victory. 

No greater contrast to Wrenn’s career could 
be furnished than by that of Whitman, his suc- 
cessor. For three consecutive yedrs Whitman 
held the championship in a calm aloofness. 
Such players as Larned, Ward, Paret, Davis 
and Wright, struggled for the privilege of chal- 
lenging him at Newport, or met him in other 
tournaments on the circuit, but his victorious 
way was never seriously troubled. The history 
of Whitman’s championship is, therefore, not 
especially interesting. Of more interest were 
his characteristics as a player. 

In sharp distinction to Wrenn’s cramped and 
cautious style was Whitman’s long free swing. 
Forehand and backhand his strokes seemed 
not to vary; they had the clean ‘‘follow 
through” which is the distinguishing mark of 
good form in any game plaved with a bat and 
ball Yet the 
grace and ease 


was outplaced 
by both his op- 
ponents. Larned 
earned 96 points 
against Wrenn's 
57, and Hovey 
earned 84 points 
against Wrenn’s 
31. But in more 
than the same 
proportion 
Wrenn’s errors 
were less nu- 
merous. 

The following 
year he defended 
his champion- 
ship against 


of Whitman's 
game were 
not wholly nat- 
ural; he worked 
patiently to de- 
velop them. He 
devoted much 
time to practic- 
ing clean hitting 
on backhand 
strokes, until he 
had acquired a 
backhand with 
no cut, no twist 
to slow the ball 
up and make it 
sail; his back- 
hand became 


Eaves, the Eng- 


exactly as sure, 


lishman who 
had won the All- 
Comers. The 
match was an- 
other that kept 


/ Thompson 
ul Thomps 


He ibs DOHERTY 


Probably the greatest tennis player the world has ever seen. 
Whitman and Larned are the only others who could dispute 
the title with him 


as strong, as 
swift as his 
forehand, and, 
when he had 
achieved that, he 
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WILLIAM A. LARNED, PRESENT CHAMPION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


One of the most brilliant players, who has perhaps lost more matches through 


unsteadiness at critical times than any other player. 


He is to-day, after nineteen 


years in the courts, as steady as he is brilliant, and has earned his title as champion 
: for the fifth time 


was a player without a weakness. Nervous and 
high-strung, he gained coolness and self-con- 
trol along with skill in the use of the racquet; 
and in 1899 he entered all the tournaments of 
importance and won them all—an unequalled 
performance. He was a student of technique, 
as Wrenn was not, and made one contribution 
to the game which no one else has ever been 
able to execute with anything like his skill—the 
reverse twist service. He would sweep his 
racquet down and across in front of his face 
imparting a tremendous spin to the ball, which 
would travel with a large inshoot and on strik- 
ing the ground would bound away sharply in 
the opposite direction. The Englishmen who 
came over to challenge for the Davis Cup in 
1899 were utterly bewildered by this eccentric 


service; Gore, who has since then won the 
English championship, was so puzzled that he 
swung wildly, missing the ball each time by six 
inches or a foot. He was at Whitman's mercy 
throughout. But, with the good judgment 
which always distinguished him, Whitman 
relied upon this service only occasionally. 

At the same time that Whitman was develop- 
ing the reverse twist service and demonstrating 
the overwhelming superiority of his long deep 
driving game, Ward was working out the pos- 
sibilities of the overhead twist service and of 
the short, sharp-angled game. Ward was a 
player of more subtlety and finesse than any 
other who has appeared in America. Не had 
Wrenn's head for tactics, and he achieved his 
effects with the least possible expenditure of 
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effort. His strength was greatest at the net, 
where with extraordinary agility and precision 
he cut hard-hit drives off at sharp angles or 
dropped them dead just over the net. On his 
backhand he was rather weak, but he was 
clever and resourceful in protecting his weak- 
ness and in at- 
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that it sprang screaming and egg-shaped from 
the earth, there was always a delighted murmur 
from the spectators; the stroke invariably 
pleased everyone but Davis' opponent. His 
muscular strength exceeded, however, his en- 
durance, which was deficient and which was in 
large measure 
accountable for 


tacking that of 
an opponent. 
His early retire- 
ment from tour- 
nament play is 
greatly to be re- 
gretted. His per- 
manent contri- 
bution to tennis 
was perhaps not 
his more than 
Dwight Davis'; 
they worked out 
the twist service 
together, primar- 
ily for its effec- 
tiveness in dou- 
bles, though they 
each adopted it 
in their singles. 
They were an 
inventive pair 
and devised 
formations in 
doubles which 
were designed to 
baffle their oppo- 
nents. Davis 
was left-handed; 
in their service 
games the man 
at the net always 
played on the 
same side of the 
middle line; thus 
each had the ad- 


his failure to win 
a higher place in 
singles. His play- 
ing career was 
unfortunately 
shortened by the 
man who was 
destined to take 
his place in the 
champion dou- 
bles team. In 
190r, Beals 
Wright met 
Davis at New- 
port and van- 
quished him. In 
the fourth game 
of the fifth set, 
Davis ran in 
on his serve; 
Wright, whocon- 
ceals the nature 
of his intended 
stroke cleverly, 
made as if to 
pass him down 
the line, and 
Davis plunged 
forward low, 
ready for the 
volley. Instead 
Wright lobbed; 
Davis in his 
violent effort to 
turn and run 


vantage of re- Photograph бу Panui Thompson 


gave his knee 


ceiving any W. J. CLOTHIER the injury which 
stroke into the National champion іп 1906 and runner up at Newport last practically ter- 
middle of the year. A cool, steady and determined player, minated his ten- 
court, where who still has a future nis career. 

most returns go, Of all the 


on his forehand. As each was particularly 
strong on the forehand volley, this ingenious 
arrangement secured them many points. 

In singles Davis never attained quite the 
eminence of his partner, though in some re- 
spects his play was the most vigorous and 
brilliant of the period. He could smash a lob 
harder probably than any other man who ever 
played tennis; when he fell upon a ball that 
was tossed a little short and beat it so violently 


champions Clothier is the most placid; his 
placidity at times seems to amount almost 
to indifference; whatever the score, he never 
betrays the slightest sign of agitation. His 
style resembles Whitman's in some re- 
spects; like Whitman he has great height and 
reach and plavs long follow-through strokes 
deep into his opponent's court. But he is 
more deliberate than Whitman, who was 
always quick and nervously eager. Strong 
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overhead and on low volleys, steady always, 
quick in anticipating his opponent’s play, he 
just fails of having a wholly effective and ag- 
gressive game; his ground strokes, especially 
his backhand strokes, lack sharpness. What 
he tries to do, he does admirably well and 
with consistent 
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His style is simple and one might say old- 
fashioned. The fact that last year he went 
through the tournaments with the loss of but a 
set—and that to an English player, Ritchie, of 
the same old-fashioned type—raises a doubt in 
one’s mind whether, in singles at least, the 
twist service is 
a very formida- 


success, bu t he 
tries not so many 
or so varied at- 
tacks as Whit- 
man was master 
of; and his 
strokes have 
rather less deci- 
siveness. 

Of the two 
American play- 
ers who have the 
greatest inter- 
national reputa- 
tion, Larned is 
theimpetuous 
attacker, Wright 
is the harrier. 
The crafty, wor- 
rying tactics 
which Wrenn 
and Ward and 
Wright devel- 
oped .so,success- 
fully Larned 
does not employ. 
Those tactics are 
in a measure a 
shield for cer- 
tain pronounced 
weaknesses ог 
defects in techni- 
cal skill. Larned, 
in almost ascom- 
plete a degree as 


ble matter, or 
worth the ex- 
penditure of ef- 
fort that it re- 
quires. 

A player of 
nervous energy 
is more prone 
than one of 
phlegmatic tem- 
perament to be 
upset by unto- 
ward happen- 
ings; and possi- 
bly the greatest 
disappointment 
that Larned ever 
sustained on a 

* tennis court 
came when he 
appeared to 
be in sight of a 
brilliant and 
dramatic victory. 
'This was in his 
match with H. L. 
Doherty in the 
contest for the 
Davis Interna- 
tional, Cup in 
1903. The Amer- 
icans had won 
one match, the 
Englishmen two; 


Whitman, is free 
from weaknesses 
and defects. His 
hasbeen the fast, 
straightforward 
game of trying 
on every stroke 
to outpace and outplace his opponent. Не 
does not play to wear a man down or to 
break up his game; he plays always for 
decisive shots. He seldom lobs; when he 
does, it is a low lob, just over his opponent’s 
head. Larned has held himself independent of 
the innovations which some of his contempora- 
ries have introduced; neither Ward’s twist 
service nor Whitman’s reverse twist has he ever 
adopted, and he plays no cut or chop strokes. 


HOLCOMBE WARD 


National champion in 1904, and winner of the National 
Doubles Championship, coupled first with Davis and then 
with Wright, six times in the last ten years 


on the final day 
Wrenn played 
R.F. Doherty, 
and Larned 
played. H. L. 
Doherty, side 
by side. The 
Americans needed both matches to hold the 
cup. Whenat precisely the same moment in each 
match the score stood two sets all, three games 
all, and thirty all, the spectators were so racked 
with excitement that even the applause for bril- 
liant shots was short and nervous. It wasno won- 
der if the most high-strung of the four players 
should be affected in such a situation. 

In the latter part of that fifth set between 
Larned and H. L. Doherty there was superb 
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Underwood 


METHODS AND STYLES OF SERVING 


ROBERT D. WRENN 


tennis on each side. Up to that point Doherty 
had had the appearance of always keeping 
something in reserve; he often let balls go 
which by an effort he might have returned, and 
he had preserved a provokingly leisurely and 
unruffled demeanor. But with Larned hot 
now for victory and playing the flashing, dash- 
ing game which is his at his best, Doherty drew 
on all the skill and resource and activity that he 
could command. He raced back and forth and 
across the court as vehemently as his heavier 
antagonist. In spite of these extraordinary 
efforts, Larned seemed to be having the better 
of the contest. With the games five all and 
Doherty serving, the score stood fifteen-forty. 
Larned needed one point for the vantage game, 


WILLIAM CLOTHIER 


and it would then be his serve, with every pros- 
pect of victory. Doherty served the ball down 
the middle line on Larned’s back hand and ran 
to the net. From the base-line Larned re- 
turned the serve and made a clean and beauti- 
ful pass; then, thinking that he had won the 
game, he started to change courts. Doherty 
questioned if the service had not been a fault. 
It was then discovered that the linesman who 
should have rendered a decision on this point 
had temporarily absented himself from his 
post. The referee, sitting at the side of the 
court, had to decide and supported Doherty’s 
contention. Doherty took his place to serve 
the second ball; Larned went into position to 
receive it. But disappointment at being put 
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OF FOUR TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


MAURICE McLOUGHLIN 


back after thinking he had won that important 
game seemed to deprive him of the quality 
which had been carrying him so triumphantly. 
He missed the second service, lost the next 
point, and eventually lost the game. After 
that he was beaten; the next and final game of 
the set and match Doherty won tamely. To 
almost everybody it seemed that had Larned's 
beautiful stroke at the critical point been al- 
lowed, he would have held together and taken 
the match. | 

It frequently happens that in important ten- 
nis matches the contest is close up to a certain 
point; then for no apparent reason one player 
forges ahead, and the other drops behind; the 
heat of the conflict is over. The comments 
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WILLIAM A. LARNED 

most often heard in such cases are: that the 
player “cracked,” or “blew up,” or “broke 
wide open.” 

This apparent weakening, however, may be 
the result of a carefully planned attack of 
which the ordinary observer, intent on the 
strokes and the movements of the players, is 
not fully aware. It is probable, for instance, 
that few spectators at the international matches 
in Australia in 1908 appreciated the tactics by 
which Beals Wright achieved his victories. No 
doubt many of them went home wondering 
in a bewildered way how two men manifestly 
Wright's superior іп strokes had been overcome, 
after having at the outset secured an appar- 
ently decisive advantage. 
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In his first match, that with Wilding, it was 
twenty minutes to five when play began. It 
had been agreed that at six o’clock play should 
cease, as at that hour shadows began to fall 
across the court and make the light uneven. If 
the match was unfinished at six o’clock, it was 
to be continued the next day from the point 
at which it had 
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spectators weak little balls. Wilding would 
serve and dash to the net, and Wright would 
poke the ball just over the net at Wilding’s feet. 
Wilding tried half-volleys, and failing in these 
difficult attempts, raced to the net at more head- 
long speed to take that short stroke on the full 
volley. Then Wright, who seemed to have an 
understanding 
of his opponent’s 


been interrupted. 

Wilding ran 
the first set out 
quickly. With 
his hard, ac- 
curate drives 
and sharp vol- 
leys he appeared 
to outclass the 
painstaking but 
ineffective 
American. But 
while Wilding 
was winning so 
easily and Wright 
seemed working 
so hard to so 
little purpose, an 
intellect was act- 
ive. Wright was 
searching me- 
thodically for his 
opponent's 
weakness. Also 
he was not un- 
duly worried 
because of the 
unfavorable be- 
ginning. Exper- 
тепсе had taught 
him that he sel- 


mental opera- 
tions, would send 
a low lob instead 
of the expected 
chop. Suddenly 
Wilding found 
that he was not 
hitting the ball 
with the same 
brilliant freedom 
asa few moments 
before. He be 
came discon- 
certed and then 
he became ег- 
ratic. Wright 
pressed the ad- 
vantage which 
he had thus 
seized, and by 
judiciously mix- 
ing lobs and 
short chop 
strokes at Wild- 
ing’s feet, he 
won the second 
set 7-5, and the 
third more eas- 
ily. By that time 
it was twenty 


dom makes a 
good start and 
that his game 
comes slowly. 

By the middle 
of the second 
set, Wright had 
determined on his attack. He had tested 
Wilding on his backhand, on his ability over- 
head, on his skill at handling low balls, and 
this exploratory work had revealed no special 
weakness in technique. But it had revealed 
the fact that Wilding relied too much on his 
technique, and that he was a mechanical player. 
He was not clever at anticipating his oppo- 
nent's intentions, and he took no great pains to 
put himself always in the most favorable posi- 
tion for making a stroke. 

Therefore Wright, instead of attempting 
passing shots, began to play what seemed to the 
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Doherty. 


MALCOLM D. 


For three years he was the undisputed champion of this country 
and by many he is considered even a greater player than 
In 1899 he entered all important tournaments and 
won them all—an unequalled performance 


minutes of six. 

Wright, know- 
ing Wilding’s 
faculty for al- 
ways making a 
good start and 
his own propen- 
sity to make invariably a poor one, was anx- 
jous to win the next set before six o’clock. 
He began, therefore, to rush the play in every 
possible manner. After each point he would 
run to position; in his service games, he would 
call to the ball-boys to throw him balls on the 
run. And Wilding, being a mechanical player 
and responding mechanically to any suggestion 
of an adversary, fell in with Wright’s tactics and 
on his part began to run about and hurry the 
play and accelerate the ball-boys. Wright won 
the set 6-1, and with it the match. 

In his contest with Brookes two days later, his 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CHAMPIONSHIP 


It was played in the sun when the temperature was 145°. 
assisted from the court at the end of one of the fiercest sets. 


MATCH IN 
This was won by Beals Wright from Brookes after one of the most gruelling struggles known to the game. 


1908 


The photograph shows Beals Wright being 
The cross indicates the position of Brookes’ 


father in the grandstand 


problem was different. Brookes is not, like 
Wilding, a mechanical player. He is a student 
of his opponent’s weaknesses and a man skilful 
in protecting his own. Like Wright, he is left- 
handed, and he has even a more terrific serve. 
Wright knew that Brookes was weak on his 
backhand ground strokes and on overhead 
balls; Brookes knew that Wright was less 
effective in the back of the court than at the 
net. Each had planned his play accordingly. 
The match began at two o'clock. The ther- 
mometer registered 112° in the shade and 145° 
in the sun; the match was played in the sun. 
In Melbourne at this season signs are posted in 
public places warning people not to go out 
without their hats. Wright, who had never 
accustomed himself to a head covering when 
playing, disregarded the warning, and played 
that match bareheaded. 
Brookes began as Wilding had done, with a 
‘rush. In a short time the score was four love 
in his favor. Wright was unable either to re- 
turn his opponent's serve or to control his own. 
'The heat warned him not to exhaust himself 
unnecessarily; with the games four love against 
him, he could hardly hope to win the set; he 
stayed in the back of the court, therefore, and 
lobbed, in the hope that this might eventually 
break up Brookes’ accuracy. Brookes, how- 


ever, took the next two games and with them 
the set—a love set. In the second set Wright 
got only three games. 

In the third set Wright hurled himself into 
the game with a sudden determined aggressive- 
ness. He had made a resolution not at any 
cost to lose another of his own service games, 
and on his service, into which he now began to 
put all his power, sending the second ball as 
hard as the first, he came running in to the net. 
'There he swung at Brookes' drives and lobs 
with heavy handed accuracy and a magnificent 
recklessness. With each man winning his own 
serve, the score crept up to 6-5, Wright serving. 
Brookes then on his own service made a bad 
error and several weak returns, and Wright 
took the set, 7-5. 

By that time both men were tired. The 
Australian ruie permits no seven minute wait 
after the third set, such as is allowed under 
American rules; instead there is a three minute 
wait after every set. This is not enough to 
afford a tired player any real rest. The fourth 
set began; something of the ‘‘sting” had gone 
out of Brookes’ serve and out of his hard-hit 
ground strokes. Both players required stimu- 
lants; Wright had ammonia and was encour- 
aged at seeing that Brookes resorted to brandy. 
Ammonia stimulates the heart without affecting 
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THE TENNIS CHAMPIONS OF THE FUTURE? 
Maurice F. McLoughlin and Melville Н. Long, of California, whose brilliant play at Newport was the sen- 


sation of the year. 
Clothier in the finals. 


The former after defeating the latter in a five-set match was in turn defeated by W. J. 
Some predict that in these two players there are possibilities even greater than 


Whitman and Larned have realized 


the eye; brandy stimulatesthe heart, but after a 
time makes the eye uncertain. 

The fourth set was quickly played. Wright 
won it, 6-2. 

In the fifth set, Wright led, first at three 
love, then at four one. At this point Brookes 
made a heroic stand, serving, volleying, 
smashing with the brilliancy and speed which 
he had shown earlier in the day; and so 
he pulled up abreast of Wright at four all. By 
that time both players were in distress. At 
six all Wright lost his service game, and the 
crowd shouted for Brookes to win. But he 
served and rushed to the net only to be passed 
—and so it was later when he again led, at 10-9. 
At ten all the condition of the two men was 
pitiable; they were panting and staggering 
between the plays. The spectacle became 
painful. So far as tennis was concerned, there 
was none. 

Wright held together a little better and a 
little longer than Brookes, and won, 12-10. 


'The disappointed spectators rose to him and 
cheered; they cheered both him and Brookes. 
Afterwards when Wright lay exhausted in the 
club-house they lingered for ten minutes out- 
side, clapping and shouting ‘‘ Bravo!” 

The two matches demonstrated Wright’s 
versatility and good judgment. When he 
played Wilding, by a slow, calculating, defen- 
sive game he broke up a brilliant player’s 
aggressiveness and then smashed through to 
victory. When he played Brookes, he tried the 
slow, calculating game in vain, abandoned it 
just in time, and by smashing tactics wore out 
his opponent. | 

The present champion of America has been 
a well known player for nineteen years. Most 
of the cracks nowadays are the same as those of 
six or eight years ago. But the time is ripe for 
a change, and from the indications which were 
given last summer it is not unlikely that the 
Pacific Coast will soon be furnishing our best 
players. 
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WOMAN stepped from the trolley car, 
pulled off a heavy basket of wash, 
grasped it with both hands, and 
jerked her way across the railroad 

tracks. The car slid on into the night, and 
left the struggling woman alone. Just be- 
hind her lay acres of steel mills along the 
Monongahela River; just before her, over the 
tracks, rose a high hill. A meager but stinging 
snow was in the air. The woman’s eyes were 
alert up and down the railroad. As she gained 
the far embankment the hillside above flashed 
in a strange lightning, revealing barren, stony 
slopes, smoke-dead shrubs, and lonely shanties 
clinging to the heights. 

This lightning went and came as she climbed, 
grew to a glare one might have read by, faded 
to a wan glimmer, vanished in blackness. Тһе 
woman puffed and panted, and finally set the 
basket down. Then she turned for a moment. 
Below her lay the clustered mill buildings, and 
among them stood the Bessemer converter 
shed, from whose open mouth two terrific 
tongued flames shot upward, swirling through 
the snow another snow—tlakes of fire—that 
curled, crumbled, and splashed on the shed’s 
roof. 

The woman, still panting, her basket at her 
feet, seemed, in that flare, a wild animal alert 
and alone. She was tall, her face was cut hard 
about the bones, her narrow lips were open, her 
breath came fast, her eyes were coal-black, her 
narrow nose quivered at the nostrils. The fire 
glory played over her face and bared each fold 
of her faded black dress and each escaped wisp 
of black hair under the head-shawl. About her 
eyes was the red of a night’s tears and a look 
of savage revolt mixed with terror and love. 

She suddenly turned, grasped the basket up 
again and went stumbling, jerking, pulling, 
straining. From level to level she climbed, 


ever more fatigued, and in the sudden lightning 
that threw her shadow before her on the hill 
she seemed like a type of the world’s struggle. 
As she paused again, and turned, the sweat 
broke out over her face and she panted heavily. 
Out of the south came a long, hoarse whistle, 
a spark growing as it flew, and a long train of 
cars went gloriously by. The woman saw 
comfortable people—flashing faces. And then 
the train rushed on into the darkness. The 
woman turned and climbed on. 

After what seemed an hour—after fifteen 
minutes—she reached a little street of hardened 
mud-ruts, a gash in the hillside. Along this she 
hurried, and turned in at a green, ramshackle 
two-story frame house that jutted out toward 
the mills. The front door was open, the hall 
was dark. She scraped against either wall as 
she went, and then climbed up a stairway. She 
was panting loudly. The warmth of the house 
enveloped her and there was a sound as of far 
voices. 

At the head of the stairs the woman set down 
the basket, left it, felt out for a door, and flung 
itopen. Her panting changed to a hoarse sob- 
bing. The room was long and narrow, with a 
window toward the mills. A wooden bed stood 
next the door, and next the window was a little 
stove glowing red through its grate. А slanting 
heap of coal and wood lay in a corner; a small 
table stood against the opposite wall. There 
were a few old chairs, scraps of old carpets on 
the floor; a torn wall paper, a gaudy picture of 
the Madonna and Child over the bed, a little 
shelf on which stood a plaster crucifix, a few 
nails overhung with clothes. A door was oppo- 
site the bed opening into the adjoining room. 
Deep in the heart of this warm, airless room 
a little girl was playing on the floor with a baby. 
The mill-lightning through the shadcless win- 
dow threw a wild flare into the place-—the 
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children were silhouetted, the plaster crucifix 
stood in relief. 

As the woman entered she gave a hoarse cry: 

“Steve!” 

Then she cried out in Slovak: 

“Mary! They didn't take my baby?” 

The little girl laughed, showing her teeth. 

“Niel Pozri! (No! Look!)” 

She seized the tiny boy, in his heavily swad- 
dled cottons, and held him forth. The woman 
cried out again, leaped forward, snatched up the 
bundle of boy, sat on the bed, drew him close, 
looked at his sooty, greasy face, and began 
smothering him with kisses. Her sobs, at first 
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choked and wild, came easier, and she began 
talking rapidly in a melodious alien voice. 
“Stevey —bov —darling— pod sem! (come 
here!) Citis sa dobre? (Are you feeling well?) 
Ah, God! Don’t cry, little one!—They didn't 
take my boy! They didn’t take my little baby! 
—Is your mother a bad woman? No! no! no! 
Oh, they shan't have you, Steve—N ie!” She 
laughed and clutched him closer, “N ie! Nie!” 
There was a loud knock on the door opposite 
the bed, and the mother drew the child so close 
that he kicked and cried out. Her face became 
livid with fright. Then the door opened and a 
shabby, bowed man of fifty—an Irishman— 
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A STRANGE LIGHTNING, REVEALING BARREN, STONY SLOPES, SMOKE-DEAD 
CLINGING TO THE HEIGHTS'" 


leaned half-way in. His eyes were dim, his face 
shrunken and wrinkled, and he was nearly bald. 

“Магу,” he said to the young girl, shaking 
his head toward the woman, “what ails your 
mother?” 

The woman’s face relaxed and took on a 
sadness poignant and tragic. But Mary stood 
with her thin arms crossed, an absurd little 
figure in a heavy green dress much too big 
for her. 

“Oh,” said Mary, with all the public-school 
English she had gained in a twice-a-week train- 
ing, ‘“‘they says she’s a bad woman and she goes 
with fellars. They told the charity man on her 


and he told the Squire and he says he'll take 
Stevey away." 

'The man entered, a towel in one hand, with 
which now and then he daubed his head and 
neck. 

“Who said that, eh ?" he demanded. 

“ Peoples." 

“What people?" 

Mary showed her teeth. 

“Don’t you know Ле was back?” 

“Your pap? When?" 

“Yesterday. Everybody knows that.” 

He came closer, whistling softly. 

“So the man come back, eh?—You see, I 
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was on the night shift. He come back, eh? 
Did he hit her?” 

Mary spoke proudly. 

“Не kicked her!” 

“What else?” 

“He yelled on her—he went out on the street 
and hollered on her. He hollered so loud, 
everybody went out and heared him. Hecalled 
her bad names, and then everybody called her 
bad names, and then they told the charity man 
and the charity man told the Squire and they'll 
take her baby away!" 

The woman leaned forward, crying sharply. 

“No take my baby, no!" Her voice rose to 
a wild cry. “No! no!" 

The man turned and stared at her. Then 
a sweet smile showed on his wizened face. 

“Tressa, don't you get a-scared. It’s talk, 
every bit of it! Take the baby? Never! Don't 
you get a-scared!" He clenched his fists. 
“The dirty liars!” he muttered. “But don't 
you get a-scared!" 

'The woman spoke in a low voice, slow, and 
in pain: 

“Me cry all night—me no stop crving—me 
afraid they take my baby. Me crv all, all 
night." 

The man looked at her pityinuly, rubbing his 
neck with the towel. 

* Don't you cry any more, Tressa. It's all 
talk. Don't you cry, Tressa, any more." 

The mother patted the child's cheeks and 
smiled sadly. 

“Ah, Steve—little baby—I mustn’t cry any 
more—no! no!—see," she said, lifting up her 
face, radiant and softened in the firelight, ** see 
what a man I got!" 

The Irishman stooped and chucked the baby 
under the chin. 

* And a man he is, sure enough. 
that will make him laugh!" 

He pulled from a pocket a banana, peeled it, 
and the baby clutched it and ate at it hungrily. 
The mother laughed softly. 

“Ha!” cried the man, “now everything’s all 
right and we're all happy. So long!" 

And he passed out to his room, closing the 
door behind him. 

The mother set the baby on the floor, went 
out in the hall, brought back the wash, and then 
stood before the stove warming her hands be- 
hind her. She gazed at the little child, her eyes 
hungry with mother-love, for she was shaken 
with that divine animal-passion. But Mary 
stood at the window, her nose flattened on the 
cold pane, and watched the far fires, the tele- 
graph wires that crossed them, the shining rails, 
the black whirling drops of snow. 

Suddenly the woman darted to the hall-door, 
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closed it softly, and bolted it tight. Then she 
went back to the stove and seemed to go into 
a trance as she eyed her child. 

She had been in America four years. Her hus- 
band had been a peddler in Austro-Hungary, 
but here he worked in the mills and made a 
dollar and a half a day. Their home was two 
rooms in this ramshackle tenement. But the 
work made a brute of the peddler—after twelve 
hours a day, or a night, toiling at fires, wres- 
tling with weight, he came out so exhausted 
and thirsty that he craved for liquor. He be- 
came a drunkard and a wife-beater, and then 
finally he left his job and deserted his home. 

It happened one glorious night of spring, 
when through the smoky air and over the bar- 
ren hills drifted a faint stirring of new life— 
a beckoning quiver that hinted to the heart of 
glories hidden, a trembling in the soft air that 
gave glimpses of a world other than the world 
of the mill, the starved life, the hand-to-hand 
fight with tonnage. ‘Toward morning Tressa 
awoke and felt out, and the place at her side 
was empty. Darting to the window she saw 
a black figure emerge from the shadows of the 
hill. This figure moved onto the railroad 
tracks and suddenly became a black silhouette 
against the glow of the mill. A bag swung to 
and fro. Tressa watched until the man van- 
ished toward the south. Then, in spite of the 
drunkenness and the beatings, she cried her 
heart out. For, even as in the earth, there was 
stirring in her side a new life, and the father 
had left her. 

Then came the harshness of the life of this 
world. She had no money. There was the 
rent, five dollars a month, there was food, three 
dollars a weck for potatoes and coffee and oat- 
meal, with now and then.a scrap of meat. 
Clothes she would manage, sewing, patching, 
begging from neighbors. She moved with 
Mary into the one room and rented the other 
to the Irishman for a dollar a week, and took in 
washing from Braddock three miles away. It 
was hard, bitter hard. But Marv went on with 
her schooling and the mother did not complain. 

Five months later, one of the first cold nights 
of autumn—a night that drove the world in- 
doors, the first night for coal-fire—the husband 
slouched in. She took him in without a mur- 
mur and he staved а week. Then he beat her 
again and vanished. It was three months this 
time. He came back in December, around 
Christmas-time—that time when above all 
others the tramp longs for the glow behind the 
window, the warmth of people gathered about 
a table, the touch of hands, the words of the 
home. lie came in bedraggled, torn, hairy. 
Again, without question, she took him in, and 
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Mary slept on a bundle of clothes on the floor. 
But the night the child was born he left her, 
his drunken oaths rolling through the house. 

She ceased to love him then. With all the 
energy in her fierce nature she turned her pas- 
sions into mother-love, and fed her heart and 
soul upon her baby. To have the little one feed 
at her breast was her divine moment as she sat 
there under the gaudy Madonna and Child. 
She went in rags that her children might be 
warm; she was unsparing with wood and coal 
that the room might be a comfortable home. 
She' tried to forget the husband; she crowded 
her meditation with thoughts of the baby’s 
looks, his pranks, his growth, his future. 

And then, breaking in on her toil and her 
joy, her husband had come in the day before. 
She had driven the miserable creature out 
with terrible fury, tearing at him with her 
nails, beating on his back, and he had gone 
forth howling and shouting vile names at 
her. ‘And the motley lodgers of the house, 
rushing out of their starved lives to share 
this excitement, had borne the tale to John 
Warner, the head of the Industrial School, 
and he had carried it to the local magistrate, 
the Squire. John Warner, the quiet, spectacled, 
clean-shaven young man, had stopped in the 
night before to see the lay-out. In a quiet way 
he had warned the woman and left. It was a 
threat that struck her to her soul. She broke 
under the blow; she lay all night with the child 
in her arms, sobbing piteously. She prayed to 
the Virgin, she implored the plaster Christ. “It 
seemed to her that her life had been lived, that 
it lay behind her, and that she was gone to 
eternal torment. If it really had been her life 
she would have died gladly. But they asked 
her to live without that which made life possi- 
ble. They wanted to take the baby away. 
They wanted to take it out to the harsh, dark 
world, out among strange people, out among 
enemies. She knew how he would search 
about with his lips trying to find her breast, 
how he would cry for her, how he would scream 
with terror because she was not there. And 
what good would it do him? Who would know 
how to love and protect him as she did? Was 
he not of her flesh, had he not grown within 
her, had he not dwelt close to her heart? 

She became a very animal—a tigress with her 
cub. When she left for work that day, as leave 
she had to, she was insane for a moment, laugh- 
ing and crving. It had been a day of frantic 
terror. And now, standing at the red stove, 
with the firelight flaring on the mills and on 
the baby's head, it seemed to her as if she must 
go crazy. They would come—her lodger to 
the contrary—they would surely come—they 
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would take him away. She knew these men— 
what did they understand concerning children ? 

And then as she stood, her chin out, her face 
tightened about staring eyes, her lips moving, 
there was a trample of many feet outside. 
Mary turned in a flash, and the mother loosed 
a low wail, as if the heart itself was crying 
through her lips. Then she moved, dragging 
her feet, as if they were loaded down, slowly, 
slowly, and stooped, and took up the child in 
her arms and backed to a rocker next the stove 
and sat down and let her head sink low. 

Mary whispered: — 

** Ano (yes), it’s they.” 

In the great silence—for the world was muf- 
fled now in the thickening snow—there was à 
sharp rap at the door. 

“Should I open?” whispered Mary. 

The answer came as through set teeth. 

“Parom ta udrel! (God's. curses on vou?) 
No! Do not move!" 

There was another sharp vedo bine rap, 
and silence again. 

The mother leaned still further over, and the 
child whimpered and tried to free itself. 

** Be still," she murmured. 

'Then, at once, she was terror head to foot, 
for the knob was seized and the door roughly 
shaken. A husky voice cried through the 
stillness: 

* Open! Open the door—quick!” 

“Och,” moaned the mother, “‘ baby, be still!” 

The voice rose again, the door rattling with 
the words: 

“Open the door, open, open! 
break it in?” 

In the silence someone without laughed 
harshly and the mother trembled. She felt as 
if she could no longer hold the boy—that her 
quivering hands would drop him. The world 
was breaking in, prying into her life, violating 
the sacred things. The door was groaning 
against the bolt; there was a slow cracking, 
a muffled sound of pressure, a voice cursing. 
The mother felt as if the pressure were on her 
ribs and they were breaking. She could not 
bear it any longer. And then as the door burst 
open and two men swung violently in, she 
loosed a wild, keen shriek that went tingling 
through the house, a cry as when the child was 
born. Then her head went down again and 
the child whimpered. 

The two men stood in silence a moment. 
They looked sheepish. The Squire was a bluff 
big man, red-faced and stout. He pulled out 
a handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 

“Gee!” he murmured huskily to Warner, 
“these Hunkies raise Cain with a man!” 

Warner said nothing. He had a curious 
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sense of intruding. He wished he had not come. 
Behind him in the doorway crowded the neigh- 
bors, women and men and children. The flare 
played shadowy over their absorbed faces. 
Before him stood Mary, animated, excited, and 
beside her crouched the dim alien woman with 
the whimpering child. He could see through the 
window those terrible fires, fires strong enough 
to burn iron into steel, and he felt sharply that 
life too may -burn into souls. This taking a 
child from its mother was a bad business. 
But it had to be done, and the sooner the 
better. 

He spoke softly: 

“Mrs. Durish, I'm more sorry than I can 
say. But you know why we came.” 

There was a deep silence, save that the child 
was whimpering. 

Warner cleared his throat. 

“Do you understand?” 

Again there was silence. 

“Mrs. Durish, do you understand?” 

The mother’s head moved a little, and then 
came words, broken, breathless, gasping: 

* Me Slav—no speak English." 

Warner swallowed hard. 

“Mary,” he murmured, “please tell her.” 

Mary spoke fluently in Slovak: 

“They want the baby, mother." 

But the mother was silent. 

The Squire shifted from foot to foot. 

“Say, Warner," he muttered, "what's the 
use of talking? ГИ hold the woman—you take 
the kid.” 

Warner felt a quiver pass through him. He 
turned to the Squire. 

“Are we sure, though," he murmured, 
“that she’s guilty? You know we haven't 
much evidence.” 

“ Aw, say,” broke in the Squire, “don’t these 
women all go to the bad? Why, they're ani- 
mals, man. Leave it to me; a Hunk's a beast.” 

Warner cleared his throat again. 

“But see how she cares for that child.” 

“Animal!” said the Squire. “It's 
young, you know." 

Warner did not answer. He turned to Mary. 

“Tell her," he murmured gently, “that we 
don’t want to use force—tell her to hand us the 
child.” 

Mary spoke quickly. 

“They don’t want to hit you; you should 
give Stevey to them.” 

But the mother did not stir. 

“Say!” cried the Squire, “this is putting me 
in a sweat! Come оп!” 

He took a step. 

“See here, Mrs., give me the kid and no 
funny business!” 


her 
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He put out his hand, he took another step. 
And then he stopped—frozen. 

Tressa, with a low cry, leaped up. She stood 
straight. She held the child at her breast. 
She raised her head. Her black eyes lived, her 
nostrils quivered and her lips moved. She was 
a splendid tigress, defending her cub. And then 
the very deeps of human nature, the deeps be- 
low the deeps, swept up to her lips, and the 
words came packed with strength: 

“Ме no German—me no Russ—me no Slav 
—me Catholic!” She raised one finger high, 
pointing upward, her face lifted, **Church— 
mine!—God—mine!” 

There was a breathless silence, and the 
room scemed to palpitate with the mystery of 
life. The listeners seemed to be witnesses of 
the human struggle of this earth. They were 
swept with the glory of her superb courage. 
And then she went on: 

“Me have man of my country—he no good 
—my man too much drink whiskey—and so he 
no good, me have no man—no man!” 

Warner, gazing on that upright figure, that 
flushing face, that mother, felt his heart grow 
small with pain. And then again she spoke, 
lifting her voice, a compelling music, a trium- 
phant roll of strength: 

“Me have (wo man—me по want more man 
—me have two man—". She paused, and sol- 
emnly she pointed to one side of the room and 
then the other—‘‘one man each side—give me 
love, kiss me,—” and then she pointed to the 
baby and to Marv—*‘look—two man!" 

She stopped. There was a trembling silence. 
And then the child began to whimper again. 

Then the mother saw Warner turn slowly to 
the Squire, and put a hand on the big man’s 
arm, and whisper something. The woman felt 
the terror steal upon her again. She stared at 
the Squire. He did not move for a little. Then 
he took off his hat and scratched his head, and 
suddenly he turned, and angrily drove the 
people from the door and went out himself. 

In the flaring place, in the silence, and facing 
the woman whose hair seemed to burn in the 
far fires, Warner advanced softly. She started, 
clutching the child closer. She trembled vio- 
lently. And then she heard his voice, soft, a 
very whisper: 

“Mrs. Durish, if you want to move out of 
this house come to me to-morrow. And as for 
your baby—keep him, keep him, keep him!" 

And then he was gone and the door was shut. 

Under the Madonna and Child the living 
woman sank down with her child, and as she 
sobbed pitifully she kissed and kissed the dirty 
face, for the little one was very close and very liv- 
ing and he was safe and warm, and he was hers. 
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р = НЕКЕ was no visitors’ book at the 
i village inn. "That rude hostel, with 

i its wooden benches and sanded 

-^- floors, with the trail of greenery 
along its porch, was too far from the arena 
even to have heard the names of the champions 
who by the exercise of cunning and mastery had 
won their right to sport the laurel. The Parson 
was the natural head of the local oligarchy, 
although there was said to be a king in London. 
When in a drowsy afternoon in June the car- 
rier from the market town ambled through the 
dust to the village alehouse, and left in the care 
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of the landlady a short, slight individual, to- 
gether with an old black felt hat, a shabby frock 
coat and a much-traveled suit-case, had the 
patrons of the Wheat Sheaf been asked to 
read the label which adorned the latter—and 
it is by no means certain they would have been 
able to do so—such a display of vowels and 
consonants would have conveyed nothing be- 
yond the fact that they formed a name which 
had once been known among themselves. Yet 
had that name come within the purview of 
the Parson, who with the ostentation of the true 
grandee had the London newspaper delivered 
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to him by Bob the postman every morning, a 
gesture of surprise, of inquiry, even of in- 
credulity might have invaded a form which 
drew no distinction between emotion and in- 
decency. 

Having removed the stains of travel, the 
stranger drank a cup of tea. It was brought to 
him in the inn parlor by the landlady, whose 
ample speech was beguiled into a communica- 
tive ardor by the low and gracious tones of his 
voice. His inquiries were many about the 
lights of the place. Dogwell was dead, also 
Emerson, the maltster, and likewise John 
Shoots. Parson still went his way, although 
not so young as he was once; and old Pickett, 
the gardener, still opened the pews of a Sunday. 
The astonishment of the landlady at the stran- 
ger's familiarity with great names grew rather 
marked; and at last she was moved to inquire 
how such as he, a foreigner, had come by so 
much knowledge. 

“Many years ago," said the foreigner, “I 
. was very well acquainted with Hogwell 
Bishop." ; 

The landlady smoothed her apron as she 
made the confession that “she would never 
ha’ thought it.” There was nothing to sug- 
gest that this curious-looking individual, with 
remarkable eyes and iron-gray hair, whose 
voice was so gentle, whose face was somehow 
so mysterious, could have lived a life which 
impinged at any point upon the life of Little 
Hoggle. Besides, for thirty years had she 
not stood as the official fountain of knowl- 
edge concerning Little Hoggle and its inhab- 
itants? In that period only one person had 
come into or passed out of her ken of whom 
there was no account to render. 

“And he wor a bad lot,” she said, breathing 
hard and averting her eyes. 

“Who?” asked the mild voice of the for- 
eigner. 

“There’s no call to mention him,” said the 
landlady; but the fact oppressed her already 
that she was completely at the mercy of her 
visitor. 

““Won’t you tell me?" said the foreigner 
in his beguiling speech. His eyes sent a thrill 
through the bucolic creature before him, for 
his gaze had the concentration of those who 
rule their kind. 

“Well, if you force me to tell you,” said the 
landlady, *I mean my own nevvy, young Bill 
Brown.” 

“I trust," said the foreigner gently, “your 
nephew did nothing to disgrace his lineage.” 

The elderly fat woman proceeded to unlock 
the doors of memory. It is hardly fair to ex- 
pect those who have to bear the double burden 
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of bulk superadded to sex to combat the laws of 
nature. Reticence flowers but seldom in the 
adipose female. The landlady carried her 
apron to the corner of her eye. 

“I sha'n't deny the truth,” said she. “I'm 
the aunt o’ the lad and his disgrace is a matter 
of twenty-five year old, but as you've raised the 
subject it is not for an honest woman to deny 
the truth." 

** Morally base?” 
were inscrutable. 

“A bad lot," said the landlady. “ож born, 
low bred, rotten right through to the core—but, 
there, you can’t go against natur’. Fayther wor 
"ighly respectable—my own brother—but the 
lowness come from the mother." 

“Curious,” said the foreigner with an ab- 
stract air, “һом the son derives from the 
female parent." 

“There never wor such a case of ’reddity,” 
said the landlady with pinched lips. ‘‘Fayther 
wor a ’ighly respectable, hard-working man. 
Why, when he moved into Big Hoggle after the 
disgrace Parson wrote him out a character with 
his own right hand. ‘I have knowed Jack 
Brown all his life, and I testify with pleasure'— 
with pleasure, mark you!—‘that he is sober, 
respectful, honest and industrious.’ Parson 
couldn't ’a’ said fairer nor that, could he?” 

**It was worth incurring a disgrace to obtain 
such a testimonial." The voice of the for- 
eigner was almost wistful. 

`+ Aye, to be sure, as old Noggs, the sexton, 
said in this 'ere parlor on the very day as 
Parson wrote it. But old Noggs spoke afore 
his knowledge. He never had a disgrace in 
his fam’ly; he can't understand the feelin’, 
although, mind you, I'm not going to say that 
Noggs's Sarah Ann wor any better than she 
should ha’ been. But a disgrace in a fam’ly is 
summat you can't get over.” 

“The disgrace of your nephew dated, I pre- 
sume, from the fatal day that his father—your 
highly respectable brother—married his son's 
highly disreputable mother ?” 

The landlady was awed a little by the cool 
and delicate syllables of the foreigner. 

“ Вер pardon, sir,” she said, “but ain't you a 
book-learned man—a gentleman?” 

“I want you to tell me of your brother’s wife, 
your nephew’s mother,” said the foreigner, 
waiving the suggestion. 

“She wor a blowzy trollop to start with.” 
The landlady had a deadly vehemence. “А 
prowling gipsy. She coom to the Waakes in a 
van wi’ the whirligigs. Му brother Jack seed 
her the first night o’ the Еесаѕ when ’e 'ad 'ad 
a can too much—and according to Scripture 
every man is entitled to a can too much on the 
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first night o' the Feéast. But next morning, 
afore the drink wor out о’ іт, he took her to 
the registry at Biddlestone and married her." 

“A bit of a witch, you would say?” said the 
foreigner. '*You, would say she bewitched 
such a highly respectable тап?” 

“ Aye, she bewitched him right enough, while 
the drink wor in him." 

** Was she fair to the eye?” 

* Evil is allus fair to the eye o' some." 

“True, alas! But hardly to the eye of a 
highly respectable man." 

“ Yes, while the drink is in him. She wor a 
blowzy, flaunting trollop; a gipsy 

* With eyes like sloes? And with a tangled, 

waving forest of raven black hair 2" 
Wi' lice in it. And the rags were 
rottin' off her body. She wore neither stock- 
ings nor shoes. She swore like a man. She 
used to drink and fight and steal. She made 
our Jack's life a misery until the day she 
bolted." 

“ After the birth of her son, your nephew: pu 

“She ran away about the time her precious 
brat wor six months old. But the hussy took 
care to leave him behind at Little Hoggle.” 

“That he might grow up a disgrace to his 
highly respectable male parent ?” 

“In a manner o' speakin', yes. The trollop 
wouldn't care about a little thing like that, but 
natur' cared, you see. If you get across with 
her she always gets back on you." 

“May one suppose that you do not blame the 
offspring of your disreputable sister-in-law for 
being the fruit of an indiscretion on the part of 
your highly respectable brother ? " 

“If you put it that way, sir, perhaps you 
can't. But those who have to bear the dis- 
grace are not so impartial." 

“Is it right to assume," said the foreigner 
softly, “that your nephew, coming of such line- 
age upon his mother's side, had no career open 
to him in Little Hoggle?” 

“No, sir," said the landlady tensely, “һе 
can't bring that excuse. His fayther's folk 
would ha' seen him through. He wor took 
into service by Farmer Snow, as upright a man 
as any upon the wolds; the lad had the world 
afore him—" The harsh voice of the land- 
lady failed suddenly and she turned away her 
eyes. ‘But it wor too much to ask of gipsy 
blood," she added, breathing fiercely. ‘‘ Afore 
he wor one and twenty he had robbed his mas- 
ter and acted the villain by his master’s daugh- 
ter. And from that day to this not a living soul 
in Little-Hoggle has ever heard а word about 
him.” 

“Doubtless he’s been hanged this many a 
year." 
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“No doubt about it; yet it's mortal strange 
I never seed it in the Advertiser. I have 
looked up the executions in it every Satur- 
day these four and twenty years, but I'll 
take my Bible oath I've never seed the name 
о’ young Bill Brown." 

“Thoroughly bad?” 

“Bad to the core; bad to the heart. And 
if a man’s bad there ’tis better for the 
world if he’s not born into it. Farmer Snow 
always stood the friend of every likely young 
chap; but when this lad abused his con- 
fidence and Farmer’s girl went wrong, it 
broke the heart o' the good man, an’ they 
had to measure him for his coffin afore his 
period.” 

* Do I gather that the virtuous farmer al- 
lowed himself to take an interest in this vile 
nephew of yours?" 

“Bless you, he did so! Farmer couldn't 
help himself, you see. Why, even Parson 
thought well on him at one time—such a fine, 
bold, slim, black-eyed, gallus boy as he wor— 
there's no denyin’ that gipsy blood is fine to 
look at. Quick as light he wor. He could 
guess your thoughts afore you'd got ’em. 
Folks "ud laugh to think he wor the son o' our 
Jack, who wor as plain as a turnpike and as 
slow as a hearse.” 

“Gipsy blood must be a dangerous thing to 
introduce into a highly respectable parish, all 
the same.” Rod 

“Dreadful, dreadful. Folks got to twit our 
Jack for having a son like that. He wor as 
wanton as a young dog, and as slender and 
as graceful in his motions as a tit. An’ that 
boy were born wi' knowledge. At the age o' 
twelve he put Schulemaister right—that's his 
’ouse at the top о’ the hill—in a date in ’istory; 
an’ afore he wor turned. fourteen, wi’ my own 
ears I heard Parson say, chuckling-like, ‘I 
doubt he'll make a better man nor his fay- 
ther." 

“Small wonder that it stung his good master 
when he turned out such a disgrace.” 

* Aye," said the landlady somberly; ‘but 
it wor mainly the good man's daughter 
Mary that sent poor l'armer underground. 
They allus said our Jack's boy bewitched 
her like." 

“Indeed?” 

“For three years, you see, they slep? under 
one roof, and just as two and two make 
four, gipsy blood breeds mischief among peace 
and quietness. That’s what really killed the 
Farmer.” 

“The history of your brother’s son is growing 
rather tragic." he foreigner poured away 
the dregs in his teacup. 
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“If you take gipsy blood into a respectable 
fam'ly its like throwing a stone into a pool. Its 
easy done, but it means a great deal о? commo- 
tion. What passed between our Jack's boy 
and Farmer's girl is not for a respectable——" 

е A highly respectable,” the foreigner 
interposed softly. 

“ A highly respectable single woman to 
mention, but it put the good farmer in his 
grave, all right.” ; 

“It is not, I hope, by any chance concciv- 
able that, the daughter of this worthy and 
virtuous man was a blowzy and flaunting 
trollop?” 

“Bless you, no! That’s just wheer natur’ 
herself went wrong. She revenged herself on 
the innocent, just as she likes todo. Farmer's 
girl were as quiet as a mouse. Taught in the 
Sunday schule; used reg’lar to decorate the 
Chutch at "Arvest Thanksgivin’ and Christmas 
Eve. Parson used to pet her and praise, and 
afore the disgrace Parson’s son, just home from 
college, was goin’ to marry her. She wor that 
refined and mannerly and that genteel that she 
might ha’ married into any degree.” 

** And your brother's son bewitched her with 
his gipsy blood ?” i 

** Oh, it wor ter’ble, ter’ble!” "The landlady 
began to weep noiselessly. “Апа the disgrace 
turned her like thunder turns new cream. It 
changed her from the sweet and modest maid 
to the cold and proud woman. But after 
Farmer's death she stood her ground in the 
parish, an’ farmed her own land, an’ bred her 
own stock as he would ha’ done himself; an’ 
her cream cheeses was the most famous on this 
side o’ the county. But Parson’s son didn’t 
keep his lip so stiff. He took to drink and low 
company. He's been out o' the country this 
many a year, and Parson won't never hear his 
name." : 

“And your brother Jack, in what manner 
did this eruption of gipsy blood affect him?” 

** Jack went on as usual a-drawing his eight- 
een shilling o' wages o' Saturday night. The 
only difference it made to our Jack wor that 
from the day he married the gipsy he give up 
the habit o' drinking a mug too much on the 
first night o' the Feéast.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said the foreigner, balancing 
his spoon on the edge of the cup with a judicial 
air, “nature must be a rare magician to get 
such effects as these out of an extra glass of 
beer.” 

“I reckon you be right there, sir," said the 
landlady. ‘*She’s like one о’ those conjuring 
fellows that borrows a top-hat from a chap in 
the audience, an’ puts his hand in the lining an’ 
takes out a real live rabbut.” 
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Tue sun was still high in the June heaven 
when the foreigner, having drunk his tea, set 
forth into the green Janes. Every yard he 
went was touched with the prismatic hues 
of his remembrance. Up till the age of one and 
twenty these luscious, drowsy pastures had 
formed his world. He had tasted no other air 
than that which lurked in these rich hollows. 
But now, stained with battle and a conqueror, 
he could only marvel with a patient smile that 
one such as he should have started out from so 
obscure a haven upon so great an enterprise. 

In the middle of the dusty lane that led from 
the village street to the rectory garden, he 
came upon the white-haired figure of the Par- 
son, that patrician in whose honor five and 
twenty years ago he had been wont to doff his 
cap. The strongly chiseled, unintelligent face 
of the despot was still invulnerable as of yore, 
although the unhappy vehicle that bore it was 
bent with eighty years. The foreigner regarded 
this fixed star of his youth with an enfolding 
scrutiny, but the luminous melancholy of his 
gaze awoke neither recognition nor curiosity in 
the mask that was presented to him. The 
modest figure of Little Hoggle’s one memorable 
son making his pilgrimage to the churchyard, 
the village Mecca, conveyed nothing to the offi- 
cial custodian of its portals. 

Unguessed at, unrevealed, the foreigner 
marched along steadily with his eyes to the 
dust. The heat of the sun was burning the 
nape of his neck as he climbed over the stile that 
divided the mounds of the churchyard from the 
arid, shelterless footpath along which he had 
come with pain. 

His steps were stayed before the whitest 
stone in the rustic cemetery. When it first 
caught his eye he had no reason to suppose that 
an object so clamorous for notice would bear 
the inscription that was engraved across his 
heart. It gave him a shock of pain that his 
pilgrimage should be invested with this public- 
ity; of bewilderment that after so many years 
the specter should have come out of the clois- 
ters into the harsh glare of the afternoon. The 
freshness of its flowers, the trimness of its keep- 
ing, were wholly unexpected, yet they conveyed 
a curious sense of the appropriate, as though 
the coming of the authentic visitant had been 
foreseen. 

Yet as he stood, hat in hand, with the blister- 
ing rays of the sun upon him, he grudged the 
white stone its publicity. The one whose im- 
maculate surface bloomed so delicately in the 
heart of himself must know no peer, must ex- 
pose no replica to vulgar eyes. And how came 
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this obscure creature py a public emblem of her 
worth? Who had ventured to commemorate 
that which none could understand. All about 
this scrupulously garnished sepulcher were 
those of bakers, butchers, brewers, farmers, 
rate-payers, parish councilors, ministers of the 
Gospel, hewers of wood, tillers of the soil, 
yet their bones were not laid to rot amid quite 
such pomp as this. Some of the parish mag- 
nates did not run to a stone at all; others 
were content with a recognition in gray or 
drab. Some were overgrown with weeds; none 
had fresh flowers. How came it that a lonely 
and obscure creature whom none could name 
with these doughty yeomen, these pillars and 
champions of the state, should after death be 
called to so proud a station in the public eye? 

As the foreigner sank heavily to his knees 
and pressed his forehead against the cool mar- 
ble, he recalled even in the midst of this act of 
homage the words of the landlady that her 
cream cheeses became the most famous on 
that side of the county. At once, with the 
insight of one upon whom the nation might 
conceivably bestow a public burial, he read 
the mystery of the posthumous honors that 
had been paid to a simple farmer’s daughter. 
Her cream cheeses had made her native parish 
known to fame, and now that she had ceased 
to be, her contemporaries had been pleased to 
give expression to their gratitude. 
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Tue tired but victorious gladiator, faint with 
the fatigues of success, had paused a moment 
in mid-career to lift his vizor, in order that the 
honest rays of the sun might pierce his senses 
again. In this curious passian of the spirit 
that had seized him, he had seemed to remove 
the iron-banded helmet from his temples, to 
unlace the casque of steel that bound his brain. 
How severely had the tawny-skinned vagabond 
of twenty-five years ago schooled his nature, in 
order that the call of its ambition might be 
obeyed! Kneeling bareheaded in the fierce 
June sunlight before the tomb of one who had 
renounced the young Achilles in order that he 
might achieve his destiny, the blood seemed to 
flow like water in his veins. A kind of con- 
temptuous pity stole over him at the thought 
that he of all the human race, he, the subtle, the 
clear-sighted, the hyper-sensitized, should have 
sacrificed five and twenty flowering and abun- 
dant years upon the earth in the pursuit of the 
most mocking illusion that is dangled before 
the credulous eyes of man. 

His coat was a blaze of orders. He had won 
his right to ribbons and insignias. Whereso- 
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ever he walked in the panoply of his degrees, 
flowers were strewn about his path. He had 
only to move abroad in public places to be ac- 
claimed. Nor was this triumph wholly barren 
and objective. With the aid of that third eye, 
which is the bane and the strength of genius, he 
beheld the difference between the unspeakably 
wise and worldly human animal who knelt 
before the tomb of the only creature who had 
ever entered his life and the amazing country 
hawbuck who at the age of two and twenty 
had permitted one of his kind to take so grave 
a liberty. 

The unkempt and rebellious farmer’s boy 
had returned to the Happy Valley of his child- 
hood crowned with that talent which in its 
strivings to declare itself had scandalized so 
many pious souls. The gallows had been 
predicted as the inevitable crown of such 
precocity. Yet he ‘‘who would come to no 
good” was now firm-willed, clear-sighted; of 
a ruthless knowledge all compact. He now 
stood forth as one who saw and understood 
so many natural phenomena in their true re- 
lation. This brilliant and plausible adven- 
turer had added to his kingdom realms 
undreamed of by his kind in Little Hoggle. 
Never before, as now with his knees pressed 
against his native loam, had he felt so com- 
pletely the detached spectator of the human 
tragedy. A tumult of pride thrilled in his 
veins that he should come at last to feel that he 
who had cowered so many moons in the shadow 
of his imperfection had now burgeoned forth 
into a sort of insolent apotheosis. 

All the nodosities were filed away. That 
ceaseless curiosity about himself, which had 
possessed him from the first, had resulted in the 
finished human specimen; that is, so far as it is 
given to the human specimen to attain finality. 
He was calm, dispassionate, self-reliant, self- 
controlled. Nerve and muscle responded deli- 
cately to the dominion of the will; the old 
hauteur and impatiency, which had made him 
so unhappy, had given place to the immense : 
compassion which only comes to those who 
have themselves endured. How victorious he 
was! What strange alchemy had changed the 
hobnailed farmer's scarecrow, the mute, mis- 
understanding vagabond, into one of the 
princes of his kind? 

The foreigner knelt a long time by the plain 
white stone. Lost to the world and the things 
that were of it, he did not hear a footfall on the 
gravel path. But when his senses were at last 
unsealed and he rose from his knees, he learned 
with a little thrill of surprise that a shadow 
had been thrown before the sun. Ап unsus- 
pected presence had intervened. 
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Beside him, not five paces away, was a young 
girl. The poise of the white-clad slenderness, 
the carriage of the head, the candor of the 
gray eyes, caused his pulses to respond, his 
hearttoleap. Inan instant hewasthe farmer's 
boy of four and twenty years ago; and here was 
his master's daughter. 

The sun was still well hung in the June firma- 
ment; the hue of the girl's dress was as white 
as the gravestone whose impress was on his 
forehead, and in her hand she bore a basket 
of flowers; otherwise he would have been in- 
clined to accuse our common mother of play- 
ing one of those brutal tricks of hers upon an 
unhappy culprit who has misread or disre- 
garded her warnings. Yet this gentle but 
solemn presence could spring from no disorder 
of the fancy. It was too bright, too fragrant; 
the obtrusion was too sharp and too complete. 

The foreigner rose and brushed the mold 
from his knees, while the girl looked at him 
wonderingly. 

“You are the flower-bringer," he said. 
“You keep this grave very fresh and beauti- 
ful.” 

“Tt is my Aunt Mary's? 

The girl's voice was low and calm. The for- 
eigner seemed to recognize it involuntarily with 
a grim kind of pain. 

“T had not expected it to be kept like this,” 
he said, almost in the manner of one thinking 
aloud. 

* Aunt Mary was so neat and precise," said 
the girl, “апа she had such a love of beautiful 
things. And had she been my mother I don’t 
think I could have loved her more." 

“She was so good to you?” 

“Yes. She looked upon me as her daughter. 
She adopted те.” 

“Tell me why.” 

“It was because my real mother died when I 
was born." 

“And your father?” 

* My father died before I was born.” 

“Will you tell me your name?" The be- 
guiling voice of the foreigner was like a chord 
of music. 

* My name is Mary Brown.” 

* And your age?" The foreigner had an irre- 
sistible gentleness. 

“To-morrow,” said the girl, “I shall be 
twenty-three.” 

The foreigner, in spite of all the self-command 
that had carried him so far, recoiled a little. 
Не had never been told that a daughter had 
been born to him, and he had never guessed it. 
A robust, notable, practical-minded woman, 
she had exalted his success in the world over all 
considerations of a precarious domestic happi- 
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ness. Hers was not the ambition, nor had she 
had the upbringing, to help him where his great 
talents were engaged. They both knew that; 
and with proud and fine renunciation she had 
withdrawn from his life. 

It had required masculine strength united to 
feminine insight to act in that way. She had 
waived every claim upon him in order to pros- 
per an obscure adventurer in his ceaseless traf- 
fickings. Once she had seen that she stood be- 
tween him and a place in the world, she had 
boldly effaced an unfortunate chapter in his 
history. 

This great soul had managed to keep him in 
ignorance of the child that was his. She had 
even returned the letters he had written her in 
the early days of their parting, when his loneli- 
ness in London had grown too intense. She 
had returned them unopened, with the ironical 
legend, ‘‘Not in the directory” written, in her 
own firm and unmistakable characters, across 
the redirected envelope. In his early igno- 
rance of things he had been too ready to con- 
strue this as the expression of a contemptu- 
ous indifference. By the light of an ampler 
knowledge it now stood forth as something 
else. 

*Your Aunt Mary was a good woman, a 
woman of noble character ?" said the foreigner, 
in a voice that was hardly audible. 

“There was nobody like her,” said the girl: 
“Indeed, nobody could know what she was like 
unless they lived in her house." 

“She was so kind?” 

** Yes, so kind, and so—so herself. She was 
not like other people. She had such beautiful 
ideas. She had a life outside, and a life inside 
which nobody could know about unless they 
lived in her house.” 

“Did she ever татту?” 

“No, she was never married. Farmer Giles 
wanted to marry her, and so did Farmer Barton. 
She was wonderful at making cheese.” 

“Was she ever in love, do you suppose?" 

“Oh, yes. She told me when she was dying 
that she had once been in love and it had done a 
great deal for her." 

“ Would you say that accounted for her beau- 
tiful ideas?" 

“I feel sure it did, yet I don’t think anybody 
knew she had ever been in love. People, who 
didn't live in her house, used to say she was 
proud." 

* You say your father died before you were 
born. Did she ever speak to you about him?” 

“Often I asked her about my father, but she 
was not able to tell me much." 

“Did she think you were like him?” 

“She did not think I resembled him at all. 
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She told me once that my father was by far the 
cleverest man she had ever known.” 

“ "о you suppose she admired his talents?" 

** Oh, yes, I feel sure she did." 

“Do you suppose she looked upon him as а 
good man?" 

The voice of the foreigner wavered a little. 

*Why, yes," was the surprised response. 
“My father was good and noble and very 
clever." 

The foreigner drew in his breath sharply. 

“And you believe that your Aunt Mary 
thought so?” 

“Oh, yes. She thought there never was a 
man like my father?” 

**So noble, so good, and so clever." 

'The tall, well-grown creature in the white 
frock smiled serenely. The gray eyes were 
luminous with candor. No, she did not re- 
semble her father. He was never like that; his 
horoscope being as it was, he never could have 
been. A little piteously, he grasped at his side 
to suppress that which never again he had ex- 
pected to experience. 

Was it for such dross to be declared to this 
higher emanation of itself? This child of 
nature, this flower-bringer, was his flesh, his 
blood, his daughter. All corrupt as he was with 
his material grossness, he yearned to take her in 
his arms. But how was it possible to bridge 
the chasm that yawned between them? 

“I suppose your Aunt Mary never spoke to 
you of the manner of your father's death ?" 

* She told me once that my father was always 
delicate, like all men who are highly gifted.” 

The foreigner gasped. То that curious, sub- 
tle and restless intelligence our common mother 
had never more clearly revealed herself as a 
mistress of deliberate and penetrating irony. 

“Did your aunt ever mention your father’s 
circumstances at the time of his death?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, with a simplicity that 
was like a sword. ‘‘She told me that, like all 
good and noble and highly gifted men, my 
father died very poor.” 

Involuntarily the foreigner turned away from 
this calm yet swordlike presence which was tear- 
ing himin pieces. With the June sunshine beat- 
ing pitilessly upon his bared head and his de- 
fenseless shoulders, he staggered along the by- 
ways of the little country churchyard. He had 
given his all for a chimera. So wildly and so 
sordidly had he grasped at life that he had 
chosen the stalk and rejected the flower. The 
syllables clothed with this ineffable simplicity 
embodied a vision juster than his own. It was 
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only too true. Twenty-four years ago, in spite 
of his great talents, he had died the poorest 
of men. 

His half-conscious wanderings took him into 
various bypaths which recalled his youth. 
Here in this corner, among these mean and un- 
kempt mounds, with never a stone to mark it, 
was the grave of his respectable, his highly re- 
spectable, male parent. He could not remem- 
ber which was his father's grave. 

His mother was buried elsewhere. Who 
could say what was the final resting place of 
that nameless gipsy ‘‘who had coom to the 
Waakes in a van wi’ the whirligigs"? 

Presently he made his way out of the church- 
yard into the lane that led to the village. Once 
outside these enervating precincts he seemed, 
as if by magic, to reassume the captaincy of 
his soul. Again he became the conqueror; 
again he felt himself to be capable of imposing 
his will upon destiny. 

His loneliness had a tragic need. That 
which he had forfeited at the beck of ambition 
had never been replaced. Great were his hon- 
ors, but the relentless pursuit had given him 
the chance of nothing else. He was growing 
old, and the walls of his world were falling in. 
In his veins was an ages-old insurgency. He 
was possessed and overmastered by a craving to 
declare himself to the daughter whose very 
existence had been withheld from him for four 
and twenty years. 

He had allowed her to go without learning 
where she lived. But as he walked along the 
lane toward the village he vowed that not an- 
other day should pass ere he proclaimed himself 
to her. He yearned to redress the injustice 
which all unwittinglyhe had caused herto suffer 
together with the mother who had borne her. 

Nursing this high determination, he came to 
aturn in thelane. Quite suddenly two people 
were revealed. "They were seated side by side 
upon а stile. One was the creature of the white 
frock, and with an arm encircling her was a 
young and stalwart yeoman. The girl smiled 
a bright recognition and the young fellow 
blushed under his tan. 

Overcome by a sudden, grinding, intolerable 
anguish, for which he was wholly unprepared, 
the foreigner passed them hurriedly and on to 
the village alehouse. Immediately he ordered 
round the landlady’s cart. He then went up 
the rickety stairs, laboriously repacked the 
battered suit-case, and within a quarter of an 
hour had said farewell forever to the place of 
his birth and the home of his youth. 
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THE 


“HAT has come to be called the 
Hull-House Labor Museum was 
first suggested to my mind one 
early spring day when I saw an 

old Italian woman sitting in her doorway, her 
distaff against her homesick face, patiently spin- 
ning a thread by the simple stick spindle which 
had certainly been used in the days when 
David tended his sheep at Bethlehem. I was 
walking down Polk Street perturbed in spirit 
because it seemed so difficult to come into 
genuine relations with the Italian women and 
because they themselves so often lost their hold 
upon their Americanized children. It seemed 
to me that Hull-House ought to be able to de- 
vise some educational enterprise which should 
bridge over European and American experi- 
ences in such wise as to give them both more 
meaning and a sense of relation. I meditated 
that perhaps the power to see life as a whole is 
more needed in the immigrant quarter of a 
large city than anywhere else, and that the lack 
of this power is the most fruitful source of mis- 
understanding between European immigrants 
and their children, as it is between them and 
their American neighbors. And why should 
that chasm between fathers and sons, yawning 
at the fcet of each generation, be made so un- 
necessarily cruel and impassible to these be- 
wildered immigrants? Suddenly I looked up 
and saw the old woman with her distaff sitting 
in the sun on the steps of a tenement house. 
She might have served as a model for one of 
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RESOURCES OF 


THE IMMIGRANT 


Michael Angelo’s Fates, but her face brightened 
as I passed and, holding up her spindle for 
me to see, she called out that, when she had 
spun a little more yarn, she would knit a pair 
of stockings for her god-daughter. The occu- 
pation of the old woman gave me the clue that 
was needed. Could we not interest the young 
people working in the neighboring factories in 
these older forms of industry, so that through 
their own parents and grandparents they 
would find a dramatic representation of the in- 
herited resources of their daily occupation? If 
these young people could actually see that the 
complicated machinery of the factory had been 
evolved from simple tools, they might at last 
understand the machines which they were tend- 
ing, and thus make a beginning toward that 
education which Dr. Dewey has defined as “а 
continuing reconstruction of experience.” 

My exciting walk on Polk Street was fol- 
lowed by many talks with Dr. Dewey and with 
one of the teachers of his school, who was a 
resident at Hull-House. Within a month a 
room was fitted up to which we might invite 
those of our neighborhood who were possessed 
of old crafts and who were eager to use them. 

We found in the immediate neighborhood at 
least four varieties of these most primitive meth- 
ods of spinning and at least three distinct varia- 
tions of the same spindle put in connection 
with wheels. It was possible to arrange these 
seven into historic sequence and order, and to 
connect the whole with the present method of 
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factory spinning. The same thing was done 
for weaving, and on every Saturday evening a 
little exhibit is made of these ‘‘various forms 
of labor” in the textile industry. Within one 
room the Syrian, the Greek, the Italian, the Slav, 
the German and the Celt enable even the most 
casual observer to see that there is no break in 
orderly evolution if we look at history from thein- 
dustrial standpoint, and that industrial develop- 
ment went on peacefully year by year among the 
workers of each nation, heedless of differences 
in language, religion and political experiences. 


A Tailor’s Speech 


And then we grew more ambitious and 
arranged lectures upon industrial history. I 
remember that, after an interesting lecture upon 
the Industrial Revolution in England and a 
portrayal of the appalling conditions through- 
out the weaving districts of the North which 
resulted from the hasty gathering of the weav- 
ers into the new towns, a tailor in the audience 
was moved to make a speech. He suggested 
that, whereas time had done much to alleviate 
the first difficulties in the transmission of weav- 
ing from handwork to steam power, in the ap- 
plication of steam to sewing we are still in the 
first stages, illustrated by the isolated woman 
who tries to support herself by hand needle- 
work. He pointed out that the persistence of 
many of the hand weavers in their own homes 
until driven out by starvation is now paralleled 
by the same persistence among the ''home 
finishers” who sew in their own houses. 

The historical analogy seemed to bring a 
certain comfort to the tailor as did a chart upon 
the wall showing the infinitesimal amount of 
time that steam had been applied to manufac- 
turing processes compared to the centuries of 
hand labor. Human progress is slow and per- 
haps never more cruel than in the advance of 
industry, but is not the worker entitled to the 
comfort of knowing that other periods have 
existed similar to the one in which he finds 
himself and that the re-adjustment may be 
shortened and alleviated by judicious action, 
and is he not entitled to the solace which an 
artistic portrayal of the situation might give 
him? I remember the evening of the tailor’s 
speech that I felt reproached because no poet 
or artist has endeared the sweater’s victim to 
us as George Eliot has made us love the be- 
lated weaver, Silas Marner. 


A Lecture T. bat Was Not a Bore 


Perhaps the sincerest tribute we have ever 
received as to the success of the Labor Museum 
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was from a club of necktie workers, formerly 
meeting at Hull-House, who persistently re- 
sented any attempt on the part of their director 
to improve their minds. The president once 
said that she ‘‘wouldn’t be caught dead at a 
lecture," that she came to the club “to get some 
fun out of it," and indeed it was most natural 
that she should crave recreation after a hard 
day's work. One evening I saw the entire club 
listening to quite a stiff lecture in the Labor 
Museum, and to my rather wicked remark to 
the president that I was surprised to see her en- 
joying a lecture she replied that she did not call 
this a lecture; she called this “getting next to 
the stuff you work with all the time.” 

Although the textile museum is connected 
directly with the sewing, millinery, embroidery 
and dressmaking constantly being taught at 
Hull-House, and so far as possible with the 
other educational departments, such as the 
classes in drawing and designing, yet the edu- 
cational values of a museum for the members 
of the Hull-House classes, and for the pupils 
from the many schools who are constantly 
brought to visit it, scem to us less important 
than its reaction upon the immigrants. We 
are especially delighted when it puts them into 
the position of teachers and occasionally of en- 
tertainers. This must be a pleasant change 
for them from the attitude of tutelage, in which 
all Americans, including their own children, 
are so apt to hold them. I recall a number of 
Russian women working in a sewing-room near 
Hull-House, who heard one Christmas weck 
that the House was going to give a party to 
which they might come. They arrived one 
afternoon, when, unfortunately, there was no 
party on hand, and, although the residents did 
their best to entertain them with impromptu 
music and refreshments, it was quite evident 
that they were greatly disappointed. Finally, 
it was suggested that they be shown the Labor 
Museum,—where, gradually, the thirty sodden 
tired women were transformed. They knew 
how to use the spindles and were delighted to 
find the Russian ‘‘spinning-frame.” Мапу of 
them had never seen the spinning-wheel, which 
has not penetrated to certain parts of Russia, 
and they regarded it as a new and wonderful 
invention. They turned up their dresses to 
show their homespun petticoats, they tried the 
looms, they explained the difficulty of the old 
patterns. 

Because of a direct appeal to former expe- 
riences, the immigrant visitors were able for 
the moment to instruct their American host- 
esses in an old and honored craft, revivifying 
something of the poesy and charm inherent in 
woman’s traditional household labor, some- 
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what as travel makes one familiar with it: 
I recall Indian women grinding grain as they 
hymned praises to the Sun and Rain; a file of 
white clad Moorish -vomen whom I once saw 
waiting their turn at a well in Tangiers; 
south Italian women kneeling in a row along 
the stream and beating their wet clothes 
against the smooth white stones; the milking, 
the gardening, the marketing in thousands of 
hamlets, which is so direct an expression of the 
solicitude and affection at the basis of all family 
life; at a Passover feast I once attended, this 
daily activity rose into religious significance as 
the Jewish mother placed before her family 
food prepared according to Mosaic directions. 

The Labor Museum continually demanded 
more space, as it was enriched by a fine textile 
exhibit lent by the Field Museum, and later by 
carefully-selected specimens of basketry from 
the Philippines. "The shops have finally in- 
cluded a group of women— Irish, Italian, Dan- 
ish—who have become a permanent work- 
ing force in the textile department, which has 
developed into a self-supporting industry 
through the sale of' the homespun products. 
This group of women, and of a few men who 
came to the museum to utilize their European 
skill in pottery and metal and wood, demon- 
strated that immigrant colonies might yield to 
our American life something very valuable, if 
their resources were intelligently studied and 
developed. 


Hidden Artistic Ability 


Perhaps even worse, however, than the 
mere waste of skill among the immigrants is 
the effect of suppression upon the artisan 
himself. A Bohemian, whose little girl at- 
tended classes at Hull-House, in one of his 
periodic drunken spells had literally almost 
choked her to death, and later had committed 
suicide when in delirium tremens. His poor 
wife stayed a week at Hull-House after the dis- 
aster until a new tenement could be arranged 
for her, and one day she showed me a gold 
ring her husband had made for their betrothal, 
which exhibited the most exquisite work- 
manship. She said that in the old country 
he had been a goldsmith, but that in America 
all he had done for twenty years was to shovel 
coal in a furnace room of a large manufac- 
turing plant; that, whenever she saw one of his 
"restless fits" which preceded his drunken 
periods '* coming on,” if she could provide him 
with a bit of metal and persuade him to stay 
at home and work at it he was all right and 
the time passed without disaster, but that 
“nothing else would do it.” "This story threw 
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a flood of light upon the dead man's struggle 
and on the stupid maladjustment which broke 
him down. Why had we never been told? 
Why had our interest in the remarkable musi- 
cal ability of his child blinded us to the hidden 
artistic ability of the father? We had forgotten 
that a long-established occupation may form 
the very foundations of the moral life, that the 
art with which a man has solaced his toil may 
be the salvation of his uncertain temperament. 

In spite of our failure in this case we many 
times have been able to recover the arts of the 
immigrants through their children. The Hull- 
House Music School is designed to give a 
thorough musical education to a limited num- 
ber of pcople, and from the beginning they are 
taught to compose and to reduce to order the 
musical suggestions which may come to them. 

The pupils sometimes find folk-songs in the 
possession of their old country relatives which 
have never been committed to paper, but which 
have survived through the centuries because of 
some touch of that undying poetry which the 
world has always cherished. I recall the 
plaint of a Russian who is digging a post-hole 
and finds his task dull and difficult until he 
strikes a stratum of red sand which, in addition 
to making digging easy, reminds him of the 
red hair of his sweetheart, and all goes merrily 
as the song lifts into a joyous melody. 


Celebrating Foreign Holidays in C. bicago 


The celebration of national events has always 
been a source of new understanding and com- 
panionship with the members of the contiguous 
foreign colonies. A huge Hellenic meeting 
held at Hull-House, in which the achievements 
of the classic period were set forth both in 
Greek and English by scholars of well-known 
repute, brought us into a new sense of fellow- 
ship with all our Greek neighbors. As the 
Mayor of Chicago was seated upon the right 
hand of the dignified senior priest of the Greek 
Church and they were greeted alternately in 
the national hymns of America and Greece, 
one felt a curious sense of the possibility of 
transplanting to new and crude Chicago some 
of the traditions of Athens itself, so deeply 
cherished in the hearts of this group of citizens. 

The Greeks indeed gravely consider their 
traditions as their most precious possession and 
more than once, in meetings of protest held by 
the Greek colony against the aggressions of 
the Bulgarians in Macedonia, I have heard it 
urged that the Bulgarians are trying to estab- 
lish a Protectorate there, not only for their im- 
mediate advantage but that they may claim a 
glorious history for their **barbarous country "; 
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It is said they are already teaching in their 
schools that Alexander the Great was a Bul- 
garian and that it will be but a short time before 
PT claim Aristotle himself, an indignity the 

Greeks will never suffer. Shall we not cherish 
these traditions and build our American citizen- 
ship if possible without disturbing for an in- 
stant **the foun- 
dations which 
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sibly the South Italians more than any other 
immigrants represent the pathetic stüpidity 
of agricultural people crowded into city tene- 
ments. Опе of our earliest undertakingsat Hull- 
House, in Сог ;peration with the ‘editor of an 
Italian newspaper, was the establishment of an 
agricultural colony in Alabama. Thirty peasant 
families were in- 
duced to move 


were laid of old 
time”? 

To me per- 
sonally the cele- 
bration of the 
hundredth anni- 
versary of Maz- 
zini’s birth, only 
three years ago, 
was a matter of 
great interest. 
Throughout the 
world that - day 
wherever Ital- 
ians were found 
who believed in 
a United Italy 
they came to- 
gether to recall 
the hopes of this 
man, who, with 
all his devotion 
to his country, 
was still more 
devoted to hu- 
manity and who 
dedicated to the 
workingmen of 
Italy an appeal 
so philosophical, 
so filled with a 
yearning for 
righteousnes: 
that it tran- 
scended all na 


upon the land, 
which they knew 
so well how to 
cultivate. Тһе 
starting of this 
colony, howevcr, 
was a Very ex- 
pensive affair, 
for, although the 
colonists put- 
chased the land 
at two dollars 
an acre, they 
needed much 
more than raw 
land, and we 
were ‘convinced 
that undertak- 
ings of this sort 
could be con- 
ducted properly 
only by coloniza- 
tion societies 
such as England 
has established, 
or, better still, 
by enlarging the 
functions of the 
Bureau of In- 
formation con - 
nected with the 
Department of 
Immigration. 
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tional bounda- 
ries and became 
a bugle call for “The Duties of Man." A 
copy of this document was given to every 
school child in the public schools of Italy 
on this one hundredth anniversary, and, as 
the Chicago Branch of the Society of Young 
Italy marched into our largest hall to pre- 
sent to Hull-House an heroic bust of Maz- 
zini, I found myself devoutly hoping that the 
Italian youth who have committed their future 
to America might indeed become '' the Apostles 
of the fraternity of nations" and of that unity of 
the human race which Mazzini declared to bea 
necessary corollary to the“ Unity of God." Pos- 
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of Cultivation 


It seemed to us in the early days of Hull- 
House that it might be possible to receive help 
from American women who had traveled in 
Italy and who, knowing the language, might 
be interested to discover the charm of an Italy 
built in the midst of Chicago with the capacity 
which the Italian colony so mysteriously dis- 
plays of flowering into beauty at unexpected 
points. Some help has always come in that 
way, but there is no doubt that our most efi- 
cient aid has come from the Hull-House 
Woman’s Club, which very early in its history 
formed what was called “A Social Extension 
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Committee." Once a month the Social Ex- 
tension Committee gives parties to people in 
the neighborhood who for any reason seem 
to them forlorn and without much social 
pleasure. One evening they invited only Ital- 
jan women, thereby crossing a distinct social 
**gulf," for there certainly exists as great a 
sense of social 
difference be- 
tween the pros- 
perous Irish- 
American wom- 
enand the South- 
Italian peas- 
ants as between 
any two sets 
of people in the 
city of Chi- 
cago. The Ital- 
ian women, who 
were almost 
Eastern in their 
habits, all stayed 
at home and sent 
their husbands, 
and the Social 
Extension Com- 
mittee entered 
the drawing- 
room to find it 
occupied by 
rows of Italian 
workingmen, 
who seemed to 
prefer to sit in 
chairs along the 
wall. They were 
quite ready to be 
'*socially ex- 
tended,” but 
plainly puzzled 
as to what it 
was all about. 
The evening 
finally developed 
into a very suc- 
cessful party, not so much because the com- 
mittee were equal to it as because the Italian 
men rose to the occasion. 

Untiring pairs of them danced the tarantella, 
their fascinating national dance, they sang 
Neapolitan songs, one of them performed some 
of those wonderful sleight-of-hand tricks one 
sees so often on the streets of Naples, they ex- 
plained the coral finger of St. Januarius which 
they wore, they politely ate the strange Ameri- 
can refreshments, and when the evening was 
over one of the committee said to me, ‘‘Do you 
know, I am quite ashamed of the way I have 
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alway talked about ‘‘Dagos”; they are quite 
like other people, only one must take a little 
more pains with them. . I have been nagging 
my husband to move off F Street because they 
are moving in, but I am going to try staying a 
while and see if I can make a real acquaintance 
with some of them." To my mind at that 
moment the 
speaker had 
л passed from the 
\ region of the un- 
A) 
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cultivated per- 
son into the pos- 
sibilities of the 
cultivated per- 
son. The former 
is bounded by 
a narrow outlook 
on life, unable to 
overcome differ- 
ences of dress 
and habit, and 
his interests are 
slowly contract- 
ing within a cir- 
cumscribed 
area; while the 
latter constantly 
tends to be more 
of a citizen of the 
world because 
of his growing 
understanding of 
all kinds of peo- 
ple, with their 
varying experi- 
ences. We send 
our young peo- 
ple to Europe 
that they may 
lose their pro- 
vincialism and 
be able to judge 
| their fellows by 
Mes МЕА a more universal 

test, as we send 
them to college that they may attain the historic 
background, a larger outlook; all of these it is 
possible to acquire in other ways, as this member 
of the Woman’s Club had discovered for herself. 


Misunderstandings on the Part of 
Immigrants 


On the other hand, it has not always been 
easy for Hull-House to reach a basis of under- 
standing with an immigrant population. Often 
the mere enforcement of existing laws has made 
for misunderstanding. 
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I recall a continuous warfare against local 
landlords, who would move wrecks of old 
houses as a nucleus for new ones in order to 
evade the provisions of the building code, 
and a certain Italian neighbor who was so 
filled with bitterness because his new rear tene- 
ment was discovered to be illegal that it was 
quite impossible to make him understand 
that the good health of the tenants was in any 
wise as important as his undisturbed rents. 

This inevitable misunderstanding was also 
developed in connection with the attempt on 
the part of Hull-House residents to prohibit 
the sale of cocaine to minors. This brought the 
House into sharp conflict with many druggists, 
and especially with an Italian living on the edge 
of the neighborhood, who finally came with 
a committee of his fellow countrymen to see 
what Hull-House wanted of him, thoroughly 
convinced that no such effort could be dis- 
interested. Through one dreary trial after an- 
other, this druggist, who had greatly profited by 
the sale of cocaine to boys, only felt outraged 
and abused. And yet the thought of this cam- 
paign brings before my mind with irresistible 
force a young Italian boy who died, a victim 
to the drug, at the age of seventeen. He had 
been in our kindergarten as a handsome, merry 
child, in our clubs as a vivacious boy, and then 
suddenly there was an eclipse of all that was 
animated and joyous and promising, and when 
I at last saw him in his coffin it was impossible 
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to connect that haggard, shriveled body with 
what I had known before. 

A midwife investigation, undertaken in con- 
nection with’ the Chicago Medical Society, 
while showing the great need of further state 
regulation in the interest of ignorant mothers 
and helpless children, brought us into conflict 
with one of the most venerable of all customs. 
Was all this a part of the unending struggle be- 
tween the old and new or were these instances 
which were so unexpected and so wholly un- 
looked for merely indications that Hull-House 
had somehow bungled at its task? Many 
times I have been driven to the confession of 
Amiel: “It requires ability to make what we 
seem agree with what we are, as it requires 
humility to feel that we are no great things.” 


Differences of Political Standards 


And yet these differences of customs are less 
powerful than the clashing of moral standards, 
most obvious whenever the standard held by 
Hull-House was brought into sharp conflict 
with those of the officeholders from whom the 
immigrant learns his political morality. 

A dozen illustrations occur to me. Опе sum- 
mer during an epidemic of typhoid fever our 
ward, although containing but one thirty-sixth 
of the population of the city, registered one 
sixth of the total number of deaths. Two of 
the Hull-House residents made an investigation 
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of the methods of plumbing in the houses ad- 
jacent to conspicuous groups of fever cases, dis- 
covering that the wretched sanitary appliances, 
through which alone the infection gould have 


tressed over the affair, and quite unable to 
understand why he should not have used his 
discretion as to the time when the landlord 
should be forced to put in modern appliances. 
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hecome so widely spread, would not have been 
permitted to remain unless the City Inspector 
had been either criminally careless or open to 
the arguments of favored landlords. The agi- 
tation finally resulted in a long and stirring 
trial before the Civil Service Board of half the 
employees in the Sanitary Bureau, with the 
final discharge of eleven out of the entire force 
of twenty-four. The Inspector in our neigh- 
borhood was a kindly old man, greatly dis- 
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The old man died soon after the trial, feeling 
persecuted to the very last. 

His point of view was shared by hundreds of 
immigrants occupying the unsanitary houses 
as tenants, and by peasant landlords who were 
not in the least shocked by conditions, which, 
although dangerously unsanitary in a crowded 
city, were quite what they were accustomed to 
at home in the open country. 

As the old-fashioned Sanitary Inspector rep- 
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resented that type of politician who quite hon- 
estly estimates his morality by the kindness he 
is able to extend to the people about him, and 
who considers any more exigent standard of 
public conduct a mere exhibition of harshness, 
he of course quite closely approximated the 
political standards of our ward. These stand- 
ards were set by a powerful alderman, who had 
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used his influence in favor of the lawbreaker, 
it appeared both to him and to all beholders the 
act of a powerful and kindly statesman. And 
yet in spite of the difficulties nothing brings 
Hull-House so absolutely into comradeship 
with its immigrant neighbors as mutual and 
sustained efforts in the securing of a neighbor- 
hood park, the paving of a street, the closing 
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held office for more than twenty years and who, 
although notoriously corrupt, was firmly en- 
trenched among his constituents. Hul]-House 
had to do with three vigorous campaigns 
against him, all of them unsuccessful—although 
twice a serious impression was made upon his 
majority and once his colleague was elected 
on a ‘‘reform ticket.” 

An element of reality is always brought into 
the political struggle in such a neighborhood as 
ours because politics deals directly with the 
affairs of daily life, such as finding work, getting 
a peddler’s license, or being bailed out when 
arrested. One result of the campaign was an 
expectation on the part of our new political 
friends that Hull-House would perform like 
offices, and there resulted endless confusion and 
misunderstanding because in many cases our 
consciences would not permit us even to attempt 
to do what the alderman constantly did with a 
right good will. We were certainly not anxious 
for consistency nor for individual achievement, 
but we were most desirous of fostering a higher 
political morality. Often, however, when we 
insisted upon the enforcement of the law 
equally upon all, it could only appear like 
persecution against an offending individual, 
while, on the other hand, when the alderman 
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of a gambling house,-or the restoration of a 
veteran police sergeant. 


The Easiest Ways to Bring People 
Together 


Thus through mutual interests in a common 
cause, as well as through the recovery of old 
crafts and traditions, Hull-House has endeav- 
ored to come into genuine relation with its 
immigrant neighbors. It is possible, however, 
that nothing bridges differences so completely 
as do the arts, which are traditionally the most 
potent agents for making a universal appeal, 
and which we have cultivated at Hull-House 
from the beginning. One could illustrate their 
power through incidents connected with the 
Hull-House Music School, and the studio for 
drawing, painting and engraving which has 
been enthusiastically maintained from the very 
first year of the House, but possibly the drama 
illustrates the point better than any of these. 
Long before the Hull-House theatre was built 
and equipped, this power became obvious. At 
one of the early Christmas celebrations in Hull- 
House, when Longfellow's * Golden Legend " 
was given, I remember that an old blind man, 
whotook thepart of one of the shepherds, said at 
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the end of the last performance: “‘ It seems to me 
that I have been waiting all my life to hear some 
of these things said, and I hope to remember 
them to the end. Itis getting hard for me tolisten 
to reading, but the different voices and all made 
this very plain.” Had he not perhaps made a 
legitimate demand upon the drama, that it 
shall express for us that which we have not 
been able to formulate for ourselves? Cer- 
tainlp something of the sort is done in 
the plays so often given in our little theatre 
by the Italians. I recall one written by a 
neighborhood playwright which depicted the 
insolent break between Americanized sons and 
old country parents, until it moved to tears all 
the older Italians in the audience. Did the 
tears of each express relief in finding that others 
had had the same experience as himself? Did 
the knowledge free each one from a sense of 
isolation and an injured belief that his children 
were the worst of all? At times the power of 
revelation inherent in the drama goes further. 
A large colony of Greeks near Hull-House 
often feel that their history and classic back- 
ground are completely ignored by the Amer- 
icans in Chicago, and that they are easily 
confused with the more ignorant immigrants 
from other parts of Southeastern Europe. The 
Greeks therefore welcome an occasion to 
present Greek plays in the ancient text as 
an opportunity to reveal to Americans their 
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familiarity with their own past and their knowl- 
edge of their classic tongue, which is taught 
in all the schools in Greece under an excellent 
system of compulsory education. While it 
would have been difficult for the Chicago 
Greeks themselves to have staged and re- 
produced a classic play, with expert help they 
reproduced the “Ajax” of Sophocles, which 
was a genuine triumph to the Greek colony 
of Chicago, who felt that they were ‘‘showing 
forth the glory of Greece” to ‘ignorant 
Americans.” The scholars who came with 
a copy of Sophocles in hand and followed 
the play with real enthusiasm did not in the 
least realize that the revelation of the love of 
the Greek poets was mutual between the audi- 
ence and the actors. The Lithuanians, the 
Poles and other Russian subjects often use the 
Hull-House stage to produce plays in their own 
tongue which shall at one and the same time 
keep alive their sense of participation in the 
great Russian Revolution and relieve their feel- 
ings in regard to it as again and again the 
gendarme enters and the revolutionist swal- 
lows or burns the incriminating papers. 


The Power of the Drama 


This effort to understand life through its 
dramatic portrayal, to see one’s own participa- 
tion intelligibly set forth, is of course difficult 
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when one enters the field of social development, 
although the Hull-House Dramatic Association 
finds that the plays of Shaw and Ibsen are 
very popular, perhaps because of their sincere 
attempt to expose the shams and pretenses of 
contemporary life and to penetrate into some 
of its perplexing social and domestic situations. 
Through such plays the stage becomes a 
pioneer teacher of social righteousness. 

I have come to believe, however, that the 
stage may do more than preach; that much of 
our current moral instruction will not endure 
the test of being cast into a lifelike mold, and 
when presented in dramatic form will reveal 
itself as platitudinous and effete. That which 
may have sounded like righteous teaching when 
it was remote and wordy will be challenged 
afresh when it is obliged to simulate life 
itself. 

This function of the stage, as a reconstructing 
and reorganizing agent of accepted moral 
truths, came to me with overwhelming force as I 
listened to the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
one beautiful summer's day in 1900, the peas- 
ants portrayed exactly the successive scenes of 
the wonderful life, using only the very words 
found in the accepted version of the Gospels, yet 
curiously modernizing andreorientating the mes- 
sage. They made clear that the opposition to 
the Young Teacher sprang from the merchants 
whose traffic in the temple He had disturbed 
and from the Pharisees who were dependent 
upon the merchants for support. The query 
of the latter was curiously familiar, as they de- 
manded the antecedents of the Radical who 
dared to touch vested interests, who presumed 
to dictate the morality of trade and who in- 
sulted the marts of honest merchants by calling 
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them “а den of thieves." As the play devel- 
oped, it became clear that this powerful oppo- 
sition had friends in Church and State, that 
they controlled influences which ramified in all 
directions; their very position in the community 
gave their statement weight, that the young 
Agitator must be done away with in order that 
the highest interests of society might be con- 
served. These simple peasants made it clear 
that it was the ‘‘money power” which induced 
one of the Agitator’s closest friends to betray 
him, and that the villain of the piece, Judas 
himself, was only a man so dazzled by money 
that he was perpetually blind to the spiritual 
vision unrolling before him. 

As I saw the shadows on the beautiful moun- 
tain back of the open stage shift from one side 
to the other and finally grow long and pointed 
in the soft evening light, my mind was filled 
with perplexing questions. Was the dramatiza- 
tion of the life of Jesus a shadowy following 
of His command “ќо do the will," and .did it 
therefore approximate “(ће doctrine" more 
closely than preaching can do? 

The peasant actors whom I had seen return- 
ing from mass that morning had prayed only to 
portray the life as He had lived it and, behold, 
out of their simplicity and piety arose this 
modern version which even Harnack was only 
then venturing to suggest to his advanced col- 
leagues in Berlin. Yet the Oberammergau 
folk were very likethousands of immigrant men 
and women of Chicago, both in their experi- 
ences and in their familiarity with the hard 
facts of life, and throughout that day, as my 
mind dwelt on my far-away neighbors, I 
was reproached with the sense of an ungarnered 
harvest. 
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LICE LEE had retired after luncheon to 
her own rooms. There she was sup- 
posed to be doing accounts, or tak- 
ing a nap, or anything else that left 

the field clear for Mary, her cousin, and for 
Douglas Earle, business associate of Mary’s 
father and possible suitor of Mary herself. 
What Alice was really doing was a harmless 
sort of spying. She stood at her study-window, 
which overlooked the terrace. There in the 
sun Mary lay in a long wicker chair, a red 
parasol just shading her head; and Douglas 
Karle sat beside her, smoking. Alice could 
hear their laughter and the tone of their ani- 
mated talk, but of course not the words. 
There was nothing to see that anyone of the 
household might not have seen. But it was 
enough to keep Alice standing at the window, 
to fill her heart again with a familiar smothered 
pain and rebellion. Mary was twenty, and 
Alice twenty-nine. Not every one admired 
Mary, but all persons within the sphere of her 
acquaintance paid attention to her; she saw 
to it that they did. She might be—and was— 
accused of posing, and coquetry; but she was 
never ignored. Mary over-accentuated her 
own good points. She puffed her thick chest- 
nut hair into a halo round her brow, and some- 
times wore a bunch of frankly false curls 
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pinned on in back. Her slim figure was made 
of the best corsets and she wore high heels. 
She dressed strikingly. And the experience of 
admiration and flattery gave her an assurance 
which brought fresh triumphs. Mary had no 
mother and was a spoiled darling—and only 
a child, after all. And Douglas Earle was fortv, 
if a day. 

Alice watched them. Their backs were 
turned to the broad sweep of sapphire-blue sea 
and the white sails slipping bv. "They cared 
not what eves looked down upon them from the 
house. Could it ever occur to either one of them 
to glance up at Alice's windows? What was 
Alice to them? Ап old maid, a convenience, 
a drab personality used to arranging festivities 
for other people. In the big frame house 
in a Western provincial city where Thomas Lee 
had piled up, stone by stone, the first story of 
his fortune, Alice had come into the family, an 
almost penniless orphan. In that house there 
was an institution called the *'second table.” 
'The seamstress ate at it, and other people too 
good for the kitchen. And Alice, though of 
course ostensibly on a level with the family of 
benevolent Thomas Lee, metaphorically had 
always eaten at the second table. She had 
taken what was left—the least desirable parts 
of the social dish, gristle, bone or crumbs. 


“A Livelier Plumage” : By Neith Boyce 


What was aching in her heart now was the 
consciousness that she had got what, somehow, 
she had deserved—and that she might have 
deserved more if she had known how to go 
about it. It was the knowledge that she had 
had possibilities, had had opportunities, if only 
she had known how to use them. That was an 
old pain; but now it was more awake than ever, 
with a keener gnawing edge. She wanted— 
wanted passionately—what she saw being 
offered there before her to that careless laugh- 
ing girl. Admiration, interest, homage—al- 
ready, at twenty, an old story to Mary, to her 
they had never come. No man had asked her 
in marriage. -Humbly she felt that alone she 
might be always a cipher, a negligible quan- 
tity; proudly she felt that, associated with a 
unit of some value, she might multiply that 
value. But who was to see that, who was to fill 
those clenched empty. hands, that starved 
heart? If she could but put out her hands, 
and seize, or beg! . 

Like goes to like, power seeks power. 
Douglas Earle was a positive quantity, and 
what interested him was brilliance, power, 
success. A beautiful girl—gav, full of untried 
jov of life, dazzling in her young egotism, had 
attracted him. What pitiful chance was there 
that he should turn aside from the highway to 
give even a thought to what stood by the way- 
side, in the dust, the shadows? No chance, 
none—unless she put out her hands. And now, 
before it was too late. He was not the declared 
suitor of Mary, he was only one among a dozen 
admirers. And Mary's heart was untouched— 
she would be in no hurry, as she had laughingly 
assured Alice only this morning, to tie herself 
down. 

* Why don't vou take him, Alice?” she had 
said, in her young insolent gavetv. ''He's just 
the right age for you—and really he's awfully 
nice. I’d love to have him in the family.” 

And then she had added, as she pinned on 
a rakish hat with a huge red sash on it, pre- 
paratory to driving Douglas Earle out in her 
dog-cart: 

“PI tell you what—I’ll turn him over to you 
for this afternoon. I promised to walk with 
him at four, but really—! | He's been here two 
days now, and he's monopolized about ten 
hours a day. And Jack Dayton has just tele- 
phoned to ask me to go sailing—and I'm going. 
So you take on Douglas, will you? I sha'n't 
say anything to him, but pretend I forgot, and 
just slip off about three. He'll be working in 
the library till four, he said—Pa’s secretary’s 
doing his letters. . . . And see here, Alice, 
I may not be back to dinner. Some of the 
crowd are going to have a moonlight picnic on 
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Symes’ Beach, and Jack suggested we might 
drop in. And you know Pa's church confer- 
ence is coming to dinner, and I think I'd better 
leave you to do the honors. It will give you 
more chance at Douglas, too.” 

And then she had gone off laughing, leaving 
Alice speechless—half in bitterness, half with 
a kind of fearful joy. For here was a chance 
to put into practice her resolve, meditated and 
achieved during: the last two sleepless nights. 

Alice moved suddenly. The two on the 
terrace had got up. They were coming into 
the house. She dropped the curtains and 
went and threw herself on her bed, burying 
her hot face in the cool frilled muslin pillows. 
And after а few minutes Mary tapped ‘at her 
door and entered. | 

“Alice!” she called. “Аге you asleep? 
Sorry—but I wanted to tell you something. 
It’s all right about the walk. I found I couldn't 
just pretend to forget—he reminded me of it, 
and it’s nearly three now. So I told him I had 
forgotten and had made a date to go sailing— 
and I said vou'd go with him inetead. He was 
very nice about it—said he liked you very 
much, you know. And he says you have such 
a clever face. And he thinks you're an awfully 
good housekeeper, and awfully sensible. I 
asked him if he didn't think you dressed well, 
and he said he did. You were alwavs so per- 
fectly neat. He said there were very few really 
dainty women, that made an art out of neat- 
ness—or something like that. Was he trying 
to make me jealous, do you think? . Goodness 
knows, I'm clean enough, but I'm not exactly 
trig. Well, anyhow, you see you've made an 
impression. I give vou carte blanche and my 
blessing. "There's Jack's boat—I'm off!” 

Marv slammed the door and ran down the 
hall. Up through the open window from the 
rocky cave below came alilting fresh male voice: 


“ Thou pretty fisher-maiden, 


Come steer from off the seat...” 


Youth—vouth with hands overtlowing! Alice 
felt the burning tears under her closed eyelids. 
But she stopped them resolutely. She was not 
going to appear before him with red eyes. 

When the boat had tacked off across the 
cove, she rose and began to dress, carefully do- 
ing over her hair and making herself fresh and 
immaculate. Her white linen dress was in no 
way noticeable. Her feet were pretty, and she 
put on her white shoes. Her hair was her best 
point—red-brown, smoothly glossy, and long 
enough to roll into a big solid knot at the back 
of her head. It waved back prettily from the 
forehead. She left it uncovered and took a 
sapphire-blue parasol. Her eyes were blue. 
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She had to wait for him ten minutes, and 
she reflected that he would not have kept Mary 
waiting; and her heart stood still at the thought 
that he might forget her altogether. But no— 
he came rushing out on the terrace, full of 
courteous apologies. The writing of an im- 
portant business letter had detained him. 

Alice, looking at his smiling, deep-set gray 
eves, felt suddenly calmed and comforted. 
The warm kindliness of the eyes was unmis- 
takable, and, so far as Alice knew, invariable. 
She was quieted by it. One fear that had evilly 
bitten her was crushed, a firm square heel on 
its head. He would never humiliate her. 
She knew well enough that a beggar, accosting 
him on the street, would get a friendly glance 
and alms. And even if he regarded her as a 
beggar, he would give her what he could spare; 
he would not be frightened by her, nor despise 
her. 

“It’s really very good of you to go out with 
me,” he said as they started. I can’t get over 
a liking for walking, and what with sailing and 
motoring vou're hardly allowed to put foot to 
the ground here. Mary plainly regards it as 
waste of time!” |. 

He laughed easily, but Alice detected a touch 
of pique in his tone, and she resented his 
bringing Mary in at the very first breath. If 
he thought she had come out to talk about 
Mary 

She smiled and went on with rapid steps. 
Her heart was beating so that she could not 
speak for the first few moments. . . . The big 
white stucco house was neatly placed between 
wooded hills and the Sound. Without hesita- 
tion Alice took the road that led into the woods. 
Earle strolled easily beside her, taking one 
stride to two of her quick light steps. The 
autumn woods were at their height of color— 


copper-red oaks, scarlet maples, golden 
beeches, with the green of the cedars all 
through. The sky was blue above, and there 


was a gay breeze that swept off the leaves in 
bright clouds. 


“Fine weather for sailing," Earle added’ 


absently. 

Still she could not speak, and she felt that 
he looked at her curiously. Usually she was 
pleasantly chatty. The road went up over a 
small hill, From its top there was a view—the 
Sound, islands, boats, the curving shore, the 
Lee’s great white house, with its “landscaped” 
grounds, its garden walled with cedars, its ter- 
races, tennis-courts, boathouse, big garage— 
all its bourgeois air of comfort. 

"What a pleasant place!" Earle said. 
“Everything along these coasts seems so neat 
and cosy—not like our wild Western stretches. 
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All this seems so home-like—Lee’s house 
especially. And that, I imagine, is largely your 
doing." He looked at her encouragingly, as it 
were. And here was her lead. 

* No," she said quickly, almost breathlessly. 
“Ym not important enough for that—an ordi- 
nary housekeeper, no more. The *home' part 
of it isn't mine. And that—is why I'm going 
to—leave it." 

“To leave it? You're going away? How 
do you mean? I thought you were completely 
part of the family—its mainstay, in fact." 

His tone was kind, politely interested, a 
shade perfunctory. 

“Oh, no. My uncle has been—very kind. 
He took me in when I was eight or nine. He 
has been—very good. The worst of going is 
I know he will be hurt—he won't understand." 

“Не doesn't know, then?” 

“No one knows yet. I have been thinking 
of it a long time, but I've only just made up 
mv mind." 

She did not look at him, but was acutely 
conscious of his nearness to her, as he stood 
with his hands in the pockets of his tweed coat; 
of his eves upon her; even of their expression, 
a little puzzled, a little more interested. 

“But why?" he asked gently. "Why do 
you want to leave them?” 

*Do you know"—she began. Her voice 
trembled. She began again. ‘Do you re- 
member those lines of Dante—something like 
this is the meaning—‘ How bitter is the bread, 
how steep the stairs, in the house of another? ” 

A moment’s silence. She stared unseeing at 
the water. Her hands, clasped on the handle 
of her blue parasol, dug its point into the earth. 
Suddenly one big brown hand came out of a 
tweed pocket and covered both hers. 

** Oh, see here, vou can’t feel that, you know, 
you mustn’t!” he protested. “Why, my dear 
girl, vou’re such a cheerful, happy, contented 
person, vou know—vou've always seemed so— 
and so sensible and хапе! Isn't that just a bit 
—morbid?” He brought out the word with 
evident dislike. 

Color rushed up into her face. 
her head. 

“But ves, it is! 
don’t mean it!" 

“Ves, I mean it. 
I can't be one anv longer. 
thing of my own.” 

She turned and met his look now. The un- 
wonted color in her cheeks made her eyes 
bluer, her whole face more alive. She held her 
head higher. He eved her keenly, gave her 
hands a friendlv pressure, and said: 

“Well, tell us about it.” 


She shook 
It’s а mood—surely vou 


I am—a dependent, and 
I must have some- 
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There was a rustic seat, placed to command 
the view. They sat down upon it. 

“Dependent!” he exclaimed, cutting the 
end off a cigar. ‘Thats nonsense! Why, I 
should think Lee was much more dependent 
upon you. You take care of him beautifully.” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, I engage the servants and keep them 
in order, make the menus, do the accounts. 
I] suppose I earn my bread and salt! But— 
am I to spend my life like that?” 

She looked down at the drifts of brown leaves 
and poked among them with her parasol. In 
her mind was a warm consciousness that his 
attitude—he sat sidewavs, facing her, leaning 
forward—betraved an interest he had never 
before shown. That, to a spectator, thev 
might have seemed a pair of possible lovers! 

“What would vou do, then?” he asked. 

** Go out into the world—make my own liv- 
ing—take my chance!" she answered instantly. 
A slight exclamation of dismay from him. 

“Your own living? My dear Miss Lee, the 
world is—harsh, hard for women—for women 
alone. Your chance of what, do you mean?" 

“Well, my chance of marriage, for one 
thing," she said, turning again to face him, 
looking him squarely in the eyes. 

“Of marriage? But surely, as you are— 
surely there's always that chance!” 

“I have never had it,” she said steadily. 

*" Never—do you mean it, really? But you 
are charming!" 

Of course he had to sav it! 
«o spontaneously, as though he meant it. 
deep color flooded her face. 

“No one—oh, I will not sav that. Some 
people may possibly have thought me—charm- 
ing, as vou зау. But, vou know, that is not 
enough. I am always in the background—like 
the person who plays for the dancing, vou 
know. И is no one’s fault, if not my own. 
l took that place. My aunt was ill for 
years, and I took over more and more of her 
responsibilities. When she died of course I took 
them all—I mean about the house and looking 
after people. Mary was just growing 
up then, and of course everything revolved 
about her, from that time. It was perfectly 
natural—vou must not think I complain... 

It is what no one could do for me, what I must 
do for myself. ] must have my life.” 

In her scriousness, in the intoxication of this 
unknown freedom of expression, she for the 
moment ceased to be conscious of him. It was 
only that she could speak freely of herself, to 
an interested listener, for almost the first time 
since her childhood. So she was strangely 
direct, simple, impressive. 


Yet it was said 
Deep, 
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“I have almost died of loneliness—I must 
have my life,” she repeated. 

She looked past him, into the orange- -brown 
wood, with yearning eyes. How long she was 
silent, how long he sat there looking at her, she 
did not realize. At last he glanced at the long 
ash on his cigar, knocked it off against the back 
of the seat, and then inquired: 

“What are your plans?” 

She drew a long breath and smiled eagerly. 

“Oh, I have them! I’ve thought it all out. 
There's one thing I love doing, and I know I 
can make a success of it. You would not guess 
what it is." 

“Teaching? Lecturing on Art?” he haz- 
arded. 

“No! Dressmaking." 

“Dressmaking?” А little banteringly he 
inquired, ‘‘Is there ‘life’ in that?” 

“Yes, ves, there is, because I shall love to 
do it. And it isn't only for the money, to be 
independent, though I want that, too, awfully. 
But it would be something of my own, because 
I would do it really well. I love dress, and I 
believe I understand something about it—cer- 
tainly more than most women! Of course I've 
never had the money to experiment on a large 
scale, but using cheap dressmakers and making 
them go over and over a line to get it just right, 
I know how to get my effects. I have a couple 
of dresses I could show you—I have never 
worn them. I made them just for the pleasure 
of it. One is the color of these woods—the 
browns and metal colors. How I love beauti- 
ful colors and textures! ^. These rich 
women about here—it makes me cry to see 
how they waste their money. Each of them 
spends thousands a vear on dress and not one 
of them is reallv beautifully dressed, not one. 
Now, if I can dress them beautifully, and I 
can, why shouldn't I have those thousands, 
and a success?” 

“I should think you could, if you can con- 
vince them." 

“Thats it. To get the first few. I intend 
to begin with just this little crowd here, that I 
know—the Lees’ friends. I shall have my 
shop out here—that's original, isn't it?—at 
least for the first year. I know just the place— 
a little bungalow that Mrs. Graeme built on 
her land last vear—she's going abroad and 
wants to rent it. I shall live there. I shall 
bring out a little dressmaker from town who 
has done my things, and a French girl, who 
does beautiful embroidery—and others as I 
need them. I shall ask Mary to let me dress 
her—the child would be lovely in proper 
clothes. And you know that wonderfully 
picturesque creature, Mrs. Beaton, the paint- 
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er’s wife, who came to dinner when you were 
here last week—a woman with coal-black hair, 
white skin, and yellow-hazel eyes? They're 
poor, but she's very popular, and I would offer 
to make her a dress for nothing, as an adver- 
tisement. I would make her a dinner-dress of 
light red—sort of Pompeian red—and silver. 
She would be superb! And Mary—I would 
dress Mary in white or in black—colors kill her. 
Fancy her in a very soft rich white satin, a sort 
of Gainsborough style. And she will wear 
light pink and lavender! . . . Oh, I know I 
can do it! When they see one or two of my 
dresses, they'll come to me!” 

“I believe they will," said Earle. 

He was looking at a transfigured Alice. 
She looked alight, eager, happy, young. Her 
eyes sparkled, and he noticed that they were 
blue. 

** You're quite right," he said. 

Suddenly she sprang up. 

* Do come and see the bungalow—it's only 
just the other side of the hill!" she cried. 
“Апа besides, we came out to walk—I was for- 
getting it entirely." 

* And so was I," said Earle. He paused a 
moment to stamp out the end of his cigar. 
“Tell me, when did you plan out all this?" 

“Oh, I’ve been doing it for ages past. But 
it was only lately that I knew I must get away, 
or die! Even if I lose all my capital— That’s 
the worst of it, you know, I shall have to take 
out all my little bit of money, that my uncle 
has invested for me, and of course he won’t 
like that, or anything about my plan, for that 
matter. He has the old-fashioned idea that 
women ought not to work, that their place is 
the home.” 

*Well—I must say I agree with him," 
Earle soberly. “Іо theory." 

Alice smiled faintly, mockingly. А swift 
bitter retort rose to her lips, but she crushed it 
down. She had fought hard against bitterness 
of thought and speech, dreading it intensely. 

“There’s the bungalow," she pointed out to 
him at the bottom of the hill. It stood just off 
the road, surrounded by cedars, and had a 
deep loggia facing the water. “It has a big 
living-room, a kitchen, bedrooms that I shall 
turn into work-rooms. When my customers 
begin to come out from town I shall give them 
luncheon and tea. It will take me at least a 
whole day to study each person. Then I shall 
make a wax-cloth model and there will be no 
trying-on. They won't see their things till 
they're finished." 

She smiled again jovously. The shade of 
bitterness was gone. Earle warmed. 

“How practical you are—and what a bully 
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scheme. I believe in you!” he said heartily. 
“Tve got a cousin at New Haven and 4 know: 
she'll want a gown or two. She'll do you credit 
—she's a tall, pretty blonde. I'd like to see 
her in one of those creations you describe. 
And see here, I'd like to see you in one. Didn't 
you say you had a couple hidden away? Wear 
one at dinner to-night." 

“Oh, no, I couldn't! In the first place, 
some members of the Conference are coming, 
and that reminds me to say, don't dress. Uncle 
always wears a frock-coat on these occasions 
and La high-necked muslin. And besides—they 
are really gorgeous dresses, you know! I've 
no idea what would happen if the family saw 
me in one, not to mention our guests. But I 
would like you to know that I really can do it— 
what I claim for myself. You must believe in 
me." 

“I pin my faith to you,” he gayly answered. 

Then there fell a silence. They walked along 
the woodland road side by side.  Absently 
Douglas Earle took another big cigar out of his 
pocket-case and stopped to light it, frowning 
slightly. As they went on, Alice a step ahead, 
suddenly he put an arm about her and patted 
her shoulder reassuringly. 

“Т know you'll make it!” he said. “I always 
knew you were clever—lots of pluck. But sce 
here—as a favor to me, don’t say anything 
more about your bread being bitter and so on, 
will you? Makes me feel awfully uncomfort- 
able—to think you've been feeling that, all this 
time, and nobody knowing it. You mustn’t. 
And now do, do come along with me, round by 
the Golf Club, and we'll have some toast and 
tea. You shall have a whole jar of jam, and 
cake. Do соте!” 

She felt the real kindly concern in his man- 
ner, and she went to have tea with him, 
to be made much of, coaxed into gayety, 
as though she were an invalid or a maiden 
aunt! So she said to herself, feeling bitterly 
ungrateful for his kindness. Well, she had 
asked for alms and she had got them. But it 
was not at all kindness that she wanted. And 
yet the half-hour at tea was gay and it was 
sweet to be coaxed, and the quick walk home 
afterward in the crisp twilight had its own 
deliciousness. Dinner was early, and there 
was just time to look over the table, consult 
a moment with the butler, and to dress. Mary 
had not returned. The full moon had risen. 
From her bedroom window Alice could see its 
glittering track across the water. She drew 
her curtains and went to dress. She had laid 
out her gown, the plain white muslin. Doing 
her hair, she rolled it first into its usual plain 
knot, absently put in the pins, and looked at 
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herself in the mirror. Putting her elbows on 
the dressing-table she leaned forward and 
stared at her reflected self. After a moment 
it was a strange face that looked back at her 
from the glass. She considered it carefully. 
This face had more strength, its eyes were 
more vital, its chin more wilful, its mouth more 
eager, than her own. It had more color, it 
required more. 

Quickly she took out the hair-pins, put her 
hair up on top of her head in a high knot and 
fastened round it her chief ornament, a circlet 
of gold and silver. Then she put on gold- 
colored stockings and slippers, went to her 
wardrobe and took out a long white bag hang- 
ing at the very back, and out of this bag she 
took a dress that glimmered and sparkled. It 
was in the tones of the autumn woods—a 
trailing dark-golden satin, and over this, 
hanging to the knees, a loose robe of silver, 
worked all over in great leaves and flowers, in 
browns, copper and gold. She put on the 
dress. Then holding her head high she went 
out, beautiful for once in her life at least, and 
descended proudly the “alien stairs.” 

That evening was to her a succession of sen- 
sations, all enveloped in a warm heightening 
mist through which she seemed to move. The 
impressive moment of silence as she entered 
the drawing-room full of guests, her uncle’s 
astonishment, Earle’s startled eyes on her. 
Then the instant at dinner when he, seated 
far down the side of the long table, lifted his 
glass in a silent toast to her, with a warm ad- 
miring flash of his deep-set eyes. She had 
managed to give him his favorite champagne- 
cup, exactly similar in appearance to the white 
grape-juice provided for the abstaining guests, 
and she drank the toast with him, whatever it 
was, and an intoxication not of wine stole 
through her veins. Then a moment with him 
on the terrace, when they all went out to see 
the moonlit view; he came to her side imme- 
diately and murmured, ‘“‘ Miss Lee, I back you 
with my last cent—you’re going to make a big 
success. That’s a wonderful gown, and—I 
never saw you look half so beautiful. I want 
you to take me in as a partner, will you?” 
“Of course," she had answered, laughing 
softly. Later, in the library, when the dinner- 
guests had gone, Alice stood on the hearth-rug, 
against the glowing background of the fire, 
and faced her uncle in a sharp argument, with 
Farle a listener. She had chosen to strike 
while the iron was hot; while both her audience 
and herself were under the impression of her 
newly revealed personality. It was a blow 
that she had to strike Thomas Lee—a blow to 
his pride, his self-sufficiency, even his affection. 
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He paced up and down before her, a short, 
stout, choleric gentleman in a frock-coat; and 
Earle leaned against a window-frame across 
the room, smoking, now glancing out at the 
moonlit sea, now at Alice by the fire, and 
listening. 

"Nonsense! Leave us? Go into business? 
Nonsense! I won't hear of it, I tell you. My 
only brother’s child. Family name on a shop 
and all that. Won’t listen to it. Why on 
earth you should think of it Ain’t 
you well-treated here? If you want anything 
you haven’t got, can’t you say so? You 
know I offered you an allowance, and you 
wouldn't take it. What? Independ- 
ence? What's that? No woman ought to be 
independent. They can't be—ain't meant to 
be. They ought to live with their families till a 
husband comes for them, and—what’s that ?” 

“T said,” repeated Alice clearly, though in a 
voice slightly tremulous, “that I’m tired of 
waiting for a husband. I’m twenty-nine now, 
and none has come for me yet.” 

“Well, what of it? Plenty of women are 
married after twenty-nine. And I hope you 
don’t think you’ll be any more apt to get one 
by going out into the rush and scuffle of 
business—good Lord, no! That isn’t where 
men look for their wives; they look for them 
in the home. What say?” 

“I say, Uncle Thomas, I don't agree with 
you. They look for them where they see 
them—or rather they don’t look at all, they 
just see them. And here, you know, no one 


Sees me. But it isn't only a husband, 
Uncle Thomas—I daresay I shall never 
marry ud 


“ Мопѕепѕе!” 

“And if I don’t, I want something else to 
do.” 

“Somebody else to do, you mean, hey?” 

Uncle Thomas laughed at his own joke and 
relaxed slightly. 

“Well, can't you do me? As the English 
say, I think vou do me very well. I mean, my 
dear, you've looked after my house very nicely 
since your poor aunt died, and I shouldn't 
know how to get on without you—I really 
shouldn't. So let's say no more about it. If 
you want more pin-money you know you can 
have it and welcome. If you want to travel, 
for a couple of months or more, you can go, 
with a proper chaperone. But pray, pray 
don't say anything more about this mad 
scheme of yours " 

“Uncle, Mary can look after the house—it’s 
time she did, you know." 

“Mary! А nice mess she'd make of it! 
Look at her running off to-night, with the house 
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full of people— just forgetting all about it! And 
Earle here going off to-morrow morning. . . !" 

“She told me she mightn't be back—there 
was a moonlight picnic or something 2 

“ Moonlight picnic! And here it’s half-past 
ten! You shouldn’t have let her go.” 

“Dear Uncle Thomas,” said Alice with 
decision, ‘you know that Mary does as she 
chooses.” 

Mr. Lee fumed in silence during three turns 
across the long hearth-rug. 

“Look here, Earle,” he suddenly addressed 
the quiet listener by the window, ‘‘I’m sure you 
agree with me. ‘This silly girl wants to put 
her bit of money into a scheme that I should 
say hadn’t one chance in a thousand of success, 
and I say, as her uncle and so on, that she 
mustn’t do it. I refuse my consent.” 

“I agree with you so far," said Earle. ‘She 
oughtn't to put in her own money. But I 
think so well of the scheme that I propose to 
finance it—if Miss Lee will permit, and I 
believe she assured me just now on the terrace 
that she would." 

Alice's tall figure straightened up, she opened 
wide her eyes. In the shadow of the curtain 
she could not see Earle's face. 

“What! You knew about it? She told you 
first? Well, upon my word!” 

At something in her uncle’s irate glance 
Alice suddenly flushed and lifted her head 
proudly. 

“You mustn’t take me to task as if I were 
a child,” she said quietly. “т а woman. I 
have a right to use my own judgment. I'm 
trying to do so. You mustn’t think badly of 
me for it. At least, if you do—I’m very 
sorry.” 

She turned, caught the back of a high carved 
chair with one hand and laid her head down 
on it. The firelight shone on her red-brown 
hair, and glittered on the gold and silver colors 
of her dress. 

““Рооһ!” said Mr. Lee, stopping short in his 
nervous walk. He went over to Alice and 
patted her shoulder awkwardly. *'Didn't 
mean to hurt your feelings—please don’t, my 
dear!” 
` “As to being sure to fail," cried Alice, 
raising her head and showing her eves full of 
tears, “PI not fail! Look at this dress, Uncle 
Thomas Lee! If you can’t see that I’ve a real 
talent, and ought to use it . . . !" 

She moved out into the middle of the room 
and turned round slowly. 

* Very pretty," said Uncle Lee unwillingly. 
“Not that I know much about women's 
clothes. But I should think it's rather showy 
—must have cost a pretty penny.” 
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“It did—but not half what I would charge 
for it," said Alice firmly. 

*Well—do you think it's right to encourage 
women to throw away hundreds of dollars on 
a dress? І call it immoral!” 

* No, Uncle Thomas. They will do it any- 
way, and I intend to help them. It’s one of 
our weapons, you know." 

“Weapons? What do you mean? I knew 
it! You're getting strong-minded—you'll be 
wanting to vote next!” 

*No, Uncle Thomas, I only want to be 
pretty—and to make a fortune out of making 
other women pretty." 

“Hear, hear!" came from the shadowy 
listener. 

“Handsome is as handsome does," muttered 
Mr. Lee. “No sensible man likes a woman 
because she's pretty or wears fine clothes." 

“There are no sensible men," declared 
Alice with spirit. 

* Hear, hear!” murmured Earle pensively. 
. “I knew it! You'll be a Suffragette next!” 

Mr. Lee paused after this broadside. 
Faintly there came to the ears of all three the 
echoes of song. Up from the moonlit sea 
they floated. 


“|, . from dreams of thee, 


In the first sweet sleep of night. . . .” 


The bass voice carried the melody, and the 
soprano lightly embroidered it. It grew 
stronger moment by moment. "The boat was 
coming up to the pier. 


“The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream. . . .” 


Then the swing of the sail coming round, 
laughter, shouted farewells. 

Mary hurried into the room, her hat in her 
hand, her hair whipped into loose strands by 
the wind, her dress wet at the bottom and 
stained. 

“Awfully sorry to be late," she was begin- 
ning, when her eyes were suddenlv fixed. 

“Why, Alice!" she cried, putting out both 
hands in a startled gesture. 

“Why, how stunning you look! What а 
perfectly lovely dress!" And she stood and 
stared. 

After a moment Mary's eyes went signifi- 
cantly to Earle. Alice followed that glance; 
she too looked at him. His eyes were fixed 
on her. In his intent gaze was something of 
the involuntary, self-forgetful absorption which 
she had seen often in the eyes of men—for 
other women. Now it was there—for her. 
Joy that was pain beat in her heart and clouded 
her eves. In the hope that shot through her, 
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she sunk her eyelids and bowed her head. 
Not even the fulfilment of hope could bring to 
her a moment more supreme. That first 
blinding opening out of the future, that pang 
of happiness! 

«1—1 must go up now," she stammered, 
looking at her uncle, at Mary, with a kind of 
appeal. 

She went toward the door. Earle came and 
walked beside her to the foot of the stairs. 
There he held out his hand. 

*"Then we are partners?" he said gravely. 

“Oh, no.” 

“But please! Don't go back on it now— 
you agreed to it:” 


“No.” She looked suddenly terribly worn 
and strained. ‘‘That’s not why I told you 
about it.” 


“I didn’t think it was——” 
“I wanted to talk about myself, that’s all.” 
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rustling silkenly as she moved. Earle had 
taken her hand, and still held it, over the 
stair-rail. 

“I did not want you to lend me money.” 

“Miss Lee! But I should like it so much!” 

She shook her head sharply. 

He looked steadily at her. 'They looked 
into one another's eyes—that strange, deep gaze 
of two spirits that for the first time stand face 
to face, for the first time timidly touch one 
another. | 

Farle bent and kissed her hand, and released 
it. She went slowly up the broad stairway, 
turning at the curve to look gravely down upon 
him, then going on out of his sight. Up—upa 
glorified way! With all her fatigue, she 
scarcely felt it underfoot—a new sense of 
power, a wave of life, bore her up. . No 
longer steep to climb, these stairs in the house 
of another, for surely the days of her heart's 


She went up one step, the golden gown exile were numbered. 


THE ^ WAS leanin' over my door опе night, | BY 
CLAMBERIN' An’ lookin’ up an’ down, — HELEN 
When a travellin' stranger came in sight, 
BRIAR | — With a fiddle old an' brown. LANYON 


An' never a word to me he said, 

Nor axed me his desire, 
. <' | But stretched his arm above my head, 
Е ' Ar broke off а twig о’ briar. 


And away he went beneath the moon, 
With the briar leaves on his breast 
Playin’ a wild an’ wanderin’ tune, | 

His cheek to his fiddle pressed. 


Folks does be passin’ to an’ fro 
Even on these lonesome ways, 
An’ loaded carts in a lumberin’ row 

On fair an’ market days. 


But they never wear from the grey boreen 
The track of the stranger’s feet, 

Nor shut from my ears at morn or e’en 
The sound of fiddlin sweet. 


'The winter wind has stripped my tree, i 
But at nights, beside the fire, | 

You'd wonder how strong it comes to me 
'The smell of the clamberin' briar. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


. т O sooner had I moved into Barbara's 
» т Building and was preparing to 
| , begin my salaried duties, than I re- 
* i ceived news which sent me off post 
haste to Berlin. And just as it was not I but 
Anastasius Papadopoulos who discovered Cap- 
tain Vauvenarde, so, in this case, it was Dale 
who discovered Lola. 

He burst in upon me, one day, flourishing a 
large visiting card which he flung down on the 
table before my eyes. 

“Do you recognize that?” 

It was the familiar professional card of the 
unhappy Anastasius. 

** Yes," said I. 

“Do you see the last linc?" 

I read "London Agents: Messrs. Conto & 
Blag, 172 Maiden Lane, W.C.” I looked up. 
“Well?” I asked. 

“Tt has done the trick," said he trium- 
phantly. “Ма fools we were not to have 
thought of it before! I was rooting out a 
drawer of papers and came across the card. 
You remember he handed us one all round the 
first day we met him. I put it away—I’m 
rather a methodical devil with papers, as you 
know. When I found it, I danced a horn- 
pipe all round the room and went straight 
off to Conto & Blag. I made certain she 
would work through them, as they were 
accustomed to ship the cats, and I found I 
was right. They know all about her. 
Wouldn't give her address, but told me 
that she was appearing this weck at the 
Winter Garten at Berlin. 

“Why that pudding-headed quagga Bevan 
at the Embassy hasn't kept his eves open for 
me, as he promised," he went on a while later, 
"Idon'tknow. І сап understand Eugen Pat- 
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tenhausen, the owl-eyed coot who runs the In- 
ternational Aid Society, not doing a hand’s 
turn toaid anybody—but Bevan! For Heaven's 
sake, while you’re there call at the Embassy 
and kick him.” 

“You forget, my dear boy,” said I with a 
laugh, for his news had made me light-hearted, 
** You forget that I have entered upon a life of 
self-denial, and one of the luxuries I must deny 
myself is that of kicking attachés.” 

“I’ve a good mind to go with you and do it 
myself. But it'll keep. Do you know, it's 
rather quaint, isn’t it?” he said, after a pause, 
as if struck by a luminous idea. “105 rather 
quaint that it should be I who am playing the 
little tin god on wheels for you two and saying, 
‘Bless you, my children.’ ” 

“I thought the humor of the situation 
couldn’t fail to strike you at last.” 

“Yes,” said he, knitting his brows into an air 
of dark reflection, “ is funny. Devilish 
funny.” 

I dismissed him with grateful words, and 
in a flutter of excitement went in search of 
Campion, whom I was lucky to find in the 
building. 

**I'm sorry to ask for leave of absence," said 
I, “before I've actually taken up my appoint- 
ment; but I must do so. I am summoned at 
once to Berlin on important business." 

Campion gave willing consent. ‘How long 
will you be away?” 

“That depends,” said I, with a smilewhich 
I meant to be enigmatic, but assuredly must 
have been fatuous, “upon my powers of per- 
suasion." 

I had bright thoughts of going to Berlin and 
back in a metcoric flash, bringing Lola with me 
on my return journey to marry her out of hand 
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as soon as we reached London. Cats and 
winter gardens concerned me but little, and 
of trifles like contracts I took no account. 

“If you're there any time,” said Campion, 
tugging thoughtfully at his black beard, ‘‘ you 
might look into what the Germans are doing 
with regard to Female Rescue Work. You 
might pick up a practical tip or two for use 
down here." 

What a thing it is to be a man of one idea! 
I gave him an evasive answer and rushed away 
to make the necessary preparations for my 
journey. I was absurdly, boyishly happy. 
No doubt as to my success crossed my mind. 
It was to be my final and triumphant adven- 
ture. Unless the high powers stove a hole in 
the steamer or sent another railway-train to 
collide with mine, the non-attainment of my 
object seemed impossible. I had but to go, to 
be seen, to conquer. 

I arrived safely in Berlin at half-past seven 
in the evening, and drove to a modest hotel in 
the Kaiserstrasse where I had engaged a room. 
My first inquiry was for a letter from Lola. To 
my disappointment nothing awaited me. Ihad 
telegraphed to her at the Winter Garten the 
day before, and I had written as well. A hor- 
rible surmise began to dance before me. Sup- 
pose Messrs. Conto & Blag had given Dale 
erroneous information! I grew sick and faint 
at the thought. What laughter there would be 
in Olympus over my fool journey! In great 
agitation I clamored for a program of the 
Winter Garten entertainment. The hotel 
clerk put it into my trembling hands. "There 
was no mention of Madam Lola Brandt, but 
to my unspeakable comfort I saw the an- 
nouncement: 

“ Professorin Anatasius Papadopoulos und 
thre wunderbaren Katzen.” 

Lola was working the cats under the little 
man’s name. That was why she had baffled 
the inquiries instituted by Dale and myself and 
had not received my telegram. I scribbled a 
hasty note in which I told her of my arrival, 
my love and my impatience; that I proposed to 
witness the performance that evening and to 
meet her immediately afterward at the stage- 
door. This, addressed to the Professorin An- 
astasius Papadopoulos, I despatched by special 
messenger to the Winter Garten. After a 
hasty toilet and a more hurried meal, I went out, 
and, too impatient to walk, hailed a droshky, 
and drove through the wide, cheery streets 
of Berlin. It was a balmy June evening. The 
pavements were thronged. Through the vast 
open fronts of the cafés one saw agglutinated 
masses of people, just cleft here and there by 
white-jacketed waiters darting to and fro with 
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high-poised trays of beer and coffee. Save these 
and the folks in theatres, all Berlin was in 
the streets, taking the air. A sense of gaiety 
pervaded the place, organized and recognized, 
as though it were as much part of a Berliner’s 
duty to himself, the Fatherland and the Al- 
mighty to be gay when the labors of the day 
were over as to be serious during business 
hours. He goes through it with a grave face 
and enjoys himself prodigiously. Your Latin 
when he fills the street with jest and laughter 
obeys the ebullience of his temperament; your 
Teuton always seems to be conscientiously 
obeying a book of regulations. 

I soon arrived at the Winter Garten and 
secured a stall near the stage. The vast build- 
ing was packed with a smoking and perspiring 
multitude. In shape it was like a long tunnel 
or a long, narrow railway station, an impression 
intensified by a monotonous barrel roof. This 
was, however, painted blue and decorated with 
myriads of golden stars. Along one side ran 
a gallery where those who liked to watch the 
performance and eat a six-course dinner at the 
same time could do so in elaborate discomfort. 
In the center of the opposite side was the stage, 
and below it, grouped іп a semicircle, the or- 
chestra. Beneath the starry roof hung long 
wisps of smoke-like clouds. 

The performance had only just begun, and 
Lola’s turn was seventh on the list. I reflected 
that greater deliberation in my movements 
would have better suited the maturity of my 
years, beside enabling me to eat a more digest- 
ible dinner. I had come with the unreasoning 
impatience of a boy, fully conscious that I was 
too early, yet desperately anxious not to be too 
late. 1 laughed at myself indulgently and 
patted the boy in me on the head. Meanwhile 
I gave myself up with mild interest to the en- 
tertainment provided. It was the same as that 
at any music hall, winter garden or variety 
theatre the world over. The same brawny 
gentlemen in tights made human pyramids out 
of themselves and played football with the little 
boys and minced with their aggravating step 
down to the footlights; the same red-hosed 
clown tried to emulate his dashing companion 
on the horizontal bars, pulling himself up, to 
the eternal delight of the audience, by the seat 
of his baggy breeches, and hanging his hat on 
the smooth steel upright; the same massive lady 
with the deep chest sang sentimental ballads; 
the same Chinamen produced warrens of rab- 
bits and flocks of pigcons from impossible re- 
ceptacles; the same half-dozen scantily clad 
damsels sang the same inane chorus in the 
same flat baby voices and danced the same old 
dance. Mankind in the bulk is very young; 
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it is very easily amused, and, like a child, 
clamors for the oft-repeated tale. 

'The curtain went down on the last turn be- 
fore Lola’s. I felt a curious suspense, and half 
wished that I had not come to see the perform- 
ance. I shrank from finding her a million 
miles away from me, a new, remote creature, 
impersonal as they had been who had already 
appeared on the stage. Mingled with this was 
a fear lest she might not please the vast audi- 
ence. Failure, I felt, would be as humiliating 
to me as to her. Agatha, I remembered, con- 
fessed to the same feeling with regard to myself 
when I made my first speech in the House of 
Commons. But then I had an incontrovertible 
array of facts and arguments drawn up by an 
infallible secretary and welded into cunning 
verbiage by myself which I learned off by heart. 
And the house, as I knew it would, had been 
half asleep. І couldn't fail. But Lola had to 
face three thousand wide-awake Berlin citizens, 
who had paid their money for entertainment, 
with no other equipment than her own person- 
ality and the tricks of a set of wretched, irre- 
sponsible cats. 

The orchestra struck up the act music. The 
curtain went up, and revealed the brightly pol- 
ished miniature gymnasium I had seen at An- 
astasius's cattery; the row of pussies at the 
back, each on a velvet stand, some white, some 
tabby, some long furred, some short furred, all 
sitting with their forepaws doubled demurely 
under their chests, wagging their tails comically 
and blinking with feline indifference at the foot- 
lights; a cage in a corner in which I descried 
the ferocious wild tom-cat; and, busily putting 
the last touches to the guy ropes, the pupil and 
assistant, Quast, neatly attired in a close-fitting 
bottle-green uniform with brass buttons. Al- 
most immediately Lola appeared, in a shim- 
mering gold evening gown, and with a necklet 
of barbaric gold round her neck. I had never 
seen her so magnificently, so commandingly 
beautiful. I was conscious of a ripple of ad- 
miration running through the huge assembly— 
and it was a queer sensation, half pride, half 
angry jealousy. My immediate neighbors 
were emphatic in their praise. Applause 
greeted her. She smiled acknowledgments, 
and, flicking the little toy whip which she car- 
ried in her hand, she began the act. First all 
the cats jumped from their stands, right-turned 
like a military line and walked in procession 
round the stage. At a halt and a signal each 
pussy put its front paws on its front neighbor 
and the march began again. Then Lola did 
something with voice and whip and each cat 
dropped on its paws, and as if by magic there 
appeared a space between every animal. Ata 
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further word the last cat jumped over the one in 
front, and over the one in front of that, and so оп 
until, having cleared the first cat, it leaped on 
to its stand, where it began to lick itself placidly. 
Meanwhile the penultimate cat had begun the 
same evolution, and then the ante-penultimate 
cat, until all the cats had cleared the front one 
and had taken their positions on their stands. 
The last cat, left alone, looked round, yawned 
in the face of the audience and, turning tail, re- 
gained its stand with an air of unutterable bore- 
dom. The audience, delighted, applauded ve- 
hemently. I raised my hands as I clapped them, 
trying vainly and foolishly to catch Lola's eye. 

At a tap of her whip a white angora and a 
sleck tabby jumped from the stands and took 
up their positions one at each end of a minia- 
ture tight-rope. Lola stuck a tiny Japanese 
umbrella in the collar of each and sent them 
forth on their perilous journey. When they 
met in the middle they spat and caterwauled 
and argued spitefully. The audience shrieked. 
Then by a miracle the cats cleared each other 
and pursued their sedate and cautious ways to 
their respective ends of the rope. The next act 
was a team of a dozen rats drawing a gilded 
chariot driven by a stolid coal-black cat with 
green, expressionless eyes, down anaisle formed 
by the other cats which sat in solemn contem- 
plation on their tails. There was no doubt of 
Lola'ssuccess. The tricks were as marvelous 
in themselves as their execution was flawless. 
During the applause I noticed her eagerly scan- 
ning the sea of faces. Her eyes seemed to be 
turned in my direction. I waved my hand- 
kerchief, and instinct told me that at last she 
recognized the point of pink and the flutter of 
white as me. 

Then the stage was cleared of the gentle cats 
and the open wire cage containing Hephestus 
was pushed forward by Quast. He showed off 
the ferocious beast’s quality by making it dash 
itself against the wires, arch its huge back and 
shoot out venomous claws. Lola commanded 
him by a sign to open the cage. He approached 
in simulated terror, Hephastus uttering blood- 
curdling growls, and every time he touched the 
handle of the door, Heph:estus sprang at him 
like a tiger with the tom-cat’s hateful hiss. 
At last, amid the laughter of the audience (for 
this was prearranged business), Quast suddenly 
refused to obey his mistress any more and went 
and sat on the floor in a corner of the stage. 
Then Lola with a glance of contempt at him 
for his poltroonery and a glance of confidence 
at the audience, opened the cage door and 
dragged the gigantic and malevolent brute out 
by the scruff of its neck and held it up like a 
rabbit, as she had done in Anastasius’s cattery. 
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Suddenly her iron grip seemed to relax; she 
made one or two ineffectual efforts to retain it 
and the brute dropped to the ground. She 
looked at it for a second, disconcerted as if she 
had lost her nerve, and then, in a horrible flash, 
the beast sprang at her face. She uttered 
piercing screams. The blood spurted from the 
ghastly claws. Quick as lightning Quast leaped 
forward and dragged it off. Lola clapped 
both hands to her eyes, and reeled and tot- 
tered to the wings, where a man’s two arms 
received her. The last thing I saw was Quast 
kneeling on the beast on the floor and mastering 
him by some professional clutch. Then there 
rang out a sharp whistle and the curtain went 
down with a run. . 

I rose sick with horror, barely conscious of 
the gasping excitement that prevailed around 
me, and blindly groped my way through the 
crowded rows of folk towards the door. I had 
only proceeded half way when a sudden silence 
made me turn, and I saw a man addressing the 
audience from the stage. Apparently it was 
the manager. He regretted to have to inform 
the audience that Madam Papadopoulos 
would not be able to conclude her most inter- 
esting performance that evening as she had un- 
fortunately received injuries of a very grave 
nature. Then he signaled to the orchestra, 
which crashed into a loud and vulgar march 
with clanging brass and thundering drum. It 
sounded so cynically and hideously inhuman 
that I trampled recklessly over people in my 
mad rush to the exit. 

I found the stage door, where a knot of the 
performers were assembled, talkii g horribly of 
the accident. I pushed my way shiveringly 
through them and tried to rush into the build- 
ing, but was checked by a burly porter and a 
gruff “Was wollen sie?" I explained inco- 
herently in my rusty German. I came for 
news of Madam Papadopoulos. I was her 
Verlobter, Y declared, with a gush of inspiration. 
Whether he believed that I was her affianced I 
know not, but he bade me wait and disappeared 
with my card. I became at once the object of 
curiosity of the loungers. I heard them whis- 
pering together as they pointed me out, and 
pitying me. The cat had torn her face away, 
said one woman. It was schrecklich! I put 
my hands over my ears so as not to hear. Pres- 
ently the porter returned with a stout person in 
authority, who drew me into the stage-door- 
keeper's box. 

“You are a friend of Frau Papadopoulos?” 

“Friend!” I cried. ‘She is to be my wife. 
I am in a state of horror and despair. Ux 
Gottes lieben, tell me what has happened." 

Seeing my condition, he laid aside his official 
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manner and became human. It was a dread- 
ful accident, said he. The beast apparently 
got its claws in under the eyelid; but what were 
her exact injuries he could not tell, as her face 
was all over blood and she had fainted with the 
pain. The doctor was with her. He had tele- 
phoned for an ambulance. I was to be quite 
certain that she would receive every possible 
attention. He would give my card to the doc- 
tor. Meanwhile I was quite at liberty to re- 
main in the box till the ambulance came. I 
thanked him. 

“In the meantime,” said I,“ if you can let me 
have a word with Fraulein Dawkins, her maid, 
should she be in the theatre, or Quast, her at- 
tendant, I should be grateful." 

He promised and withdrew. The door- 
keeper gave me a wooden chair and there I sat 
for an interminable time, faint and dizzy 
with suspense. The chance words I had heard 
in the crowd, the manager's remark about the 
claws, the memory of the savage spring at the 
beloved face, made me feel sick. Every now 
and then, as some doors leading to the stage 
swung open, I could hear the orchestra and 
the laughter and applause of the audience. 
Both Dawkins and Quast visited me. The 
former was in a helpless state of tears and hand- 
wringing. As she knew no word of German 
she could understand nothing that the doctors 
or others said. Madam was unconscious. 
Her head was tightly bandaged. That was all 
the definite information she had. 

“Did Madam know I was in front to-night ?" 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir. I think she had a letter from 
you. She wasso pleased, poor, dear Madam. 
She told me that you would see the best per- 
formance she had ever given." 

Whereupon she broke down and was useless 
for further examination. 'Then Quast came. 
He could not understand how the accident had 
occurred. Heph:estus had never before tried 
to attack her. She had absolute mastery over 
him and he usually behaved with her as gently 
as any of the other cats. With himself it was 
quiet different. He was accustomed to Heph- 
zstus springing at him; but then he beat him 
hard with a great stick until he was so sorethat 
he could neither stand up nor lie down. 

“T have always implored Madam to carry 
something heavier than that silly little whip— 
and now it’s all over. She will never be able to 
control him again. Hephiestus will have tobe 
killed, and I will be desolate. Ach, what a 
misfortune!” 

He began to weep. 

“Good God,” I cried, “уои don’t mean to 
say that you’re sorry for the brute?” 
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“One can’t help being fond of him—das 
arme Tier! We have been for five years insep- 
arable companions!" 

I had no sympathy to fling away on him at 
that moment. ''How do you account for his 
spring at Madam to-night? — That's all I want 
to know." 

“She must have been thinking of something 
else when she grabbed him, gnadiger Herr. 
For she missed her grip. Then he fell and was 
frightened, and she must have lost her nerve. 
Heph:estus knew it, and sprang. That is 
always the case when wild animals turn. 
All accidents happen like that.” 

His words filled me with a new and sickening 
dread. ‘She must have been thinking of some- 
thing else.” Of what else but of my presence 
there? That stupid, selfish wave of the hand- 
kerchief! I sat gnawing my hands and cursing 
myself. 

The ambulance arrived. Men hurried past 
my box. I waited in agony of mind. At last 
the porter came and cleared the passage and 
doorway of loungers, and I heard the tread of 
footsteps and gruff directions. The manager 
and a man in a frock coat and black tie whom 
I recognized as the doctor came down the pas- 
sage, followed by two great men carrying be- 
tween them a stretcher covered by a sheet on 
which lay all that I loved in life. Dawkins fol- 
lowed, weeping, and then came several theatre 
folks. I went outside and saw the stretcher 
put into the ambulance van and then I made 
myself known to the doctor. 

“She has received very grave injuries— 
chiefly the left cheek and eye. So much so 
that she needs an oculist's care at once. I have 
telephoned to Dr. Steinholz of No. 4 Thier- 
garten, one of our ablest oculists, to receive her 
now into his clinic. If you care to do so, you 
are welcome to accompany me." 

I drove through the gay, flaring streets of 
Berlin like a man in a phantasmagoria of 
horror. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Tue first time they allowed me to see her was 
after many days of nerve-racking anxiety. I 
had indeed called at the clinic two or three 
times a day for news, and I had written short 
letters of comfort and received weirdly spelled 
messages taken down from Lola's dictation by 
a nurse with animperfect knowledge of English. 
These kept the heart in me; for the doctors’ 
reports were invariably grave—loss of sight in 
the injured eye and permanent disfigurement 
their most hopeful prognostications. I lived, 
too, in a nervous agony of remorse. For what- 
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ever happened I held myself responsible. At 
first they thought her life was in danger. I 
passed nightmare days. Then the alarming 
symptoms subsided and it was a question of the 
saving of the eye and the decent healing of the 
cheek torn deep by the claws of the accursed 
brute. When Quast informed me of its sum- 
mary execution, I felt the premature savage 
arise in me and I upbraided Quast for not 
having invited me to gloat over its expiring 
throes. How the days passed I know not. I 
wandered about the streets looking into the 
windows of the great shops, buying flowers and 
fruit for Lola in eccentric quantities, or sitting 
in beer-houses reading the financial pages of a 
German paper held upside down. I could not 
return to London. Still less could I investigate 
the German philanthropic methods for rescuing 
fallen women. I wrote to Campion a brief 
account of what had happened and besought 
him to set a deputy to work on the regeneration 
of the Judds. 

At last they brought me to where Lola lay, 
in a darkened room, with her head tightly band- 
aged. A dark mass spread over the pillow, 
which I knew was her glorious hair. I could 
scarcely see the unbandaged half of her face. 
She still suffered acute pain, and I was warned 
that my visit could only be of brief duration, 
and that nothing but the simplest matters could 
be discussed. I sat down on the chair by the 
left side of the bed. Her wonderful, nervous 
hand clung round mine as we talked. 

The first thing she said to me, in a weak 
voice, like the faint echo of her deep tones, was: 

“Tm going to lose all my good looks, Simon, 
and you won't care to look at me any more." 

She said it so simply, so tenderly, without a 
hint of reproach in it, that I almost shouted 
out my horrible remorse; but I remembered 
my injunctions and refrained. I strove 
to comfort her, telling her mythical tales of 
surgical reassurances. She shook her head 
sadly. 

“Tt was like you to stay in Berlin, Simon," 
she said after a while. ‘‘Although they 
wouldn't let me see you, yet I knew you were 
within call. You can't conceive what a com- 
fort it has been." 

“How could I leave you, dear," said I, “with 
the thought of you throbbing in my head night 
and day ?" 

“How did you find me?” 

“Through Conto & Blag. 1 tried all other 
means, you may be sure. But now I’ve found 
you I shan't let you go again." 

This was not the time for elaborate expla- 
nations. Sheasked for none. When one is very 
ill one takes the most unlikely happenings as 
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commonplace occurrences. It seemed enough 
to her that I was by her side. We talked of her 
nurses,who were kind; of the skill of Dr. Stein- 
holz, who brought into his clinic the rigid 
discipline of a man-of-war. 

“Не wouldn’t even let me have your flowers,” 
she said. ‘‘And even if he had I shouldn’t have 
been able to see them in this dark hole.” 

She questioned me as to my doings. 
her of my move to Barbara’s Building. 

“Апа I’m keeping you from all that splendid 
work," she said weakly. ‘‘You must go back 
at once, Simon. I shall get along nicely 
and I shall be happy now that I’ve seen you 
again.” 

I kissed her fingers. “ You have to learn a 
lesson, my dear, which will do you an enormous 
amount of good." 

“What is that?" 

“The glorious duty of selfishness,” said I. 

Then the minute hand of the clock marked 
the end of the interview and the nurse appeared 
on the click and turned me out. 

After that I saw her daily; gradually our in- 
terviews lengthened, and as she recovered 
strength our talks wandered from the little inci- 
dents and interests of the sick-room to the gen- 
eral topics of our lives. I told her of all that 
had happened to me since her flight. And I 
told her that I wanted her and her only of all 
women. | 

“Why, oh, why, did you do such a foolish 
thing ?" I asked. 

“I did it for your good.” 

“ My dear,” said I, “have you ever heard the 
story of the tender-hearted elephant? No? 
There was once an elephant who accidentally 
trod on the mother of a brood of newly-hatched 
chickens. Her tender heart filled with remorse 
for what she had done and, overflowing with 
pity for the fluffy orphans, she wept bitterly and 
addressed them thus: ‘Poor little motherless 
things, doomed to face the rough world without 
a parent's care, I myself will be a mother to 
you. Whereupon, gathering them under her 
with maternal fondness, she sat down on the 
whole brood.” 

The unbandaged half of her face lit up with 
a wan smile. “Did I do that?” 

“Something like it,” said I. 

“I didn't conceive it possible that you could 
love me except for the outside things." 

* You might have waited and seen," said I 
in mild reproof. 

She sighed. ‘‘You’ll never understand. Do 
you rememher my saying once that you re- 
minded me of an English duke?" 

“ Yes." 

“You made fun of me—but you must have 
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known what I meant. You see, Simon, you 
didn't seem to care a hang for me—in that way 
—until quite lately. You were goodness and 
kindness itself, and I felt that you would stick 
by me as a friend through thick and thin; but 
I had given up hoping for anything else. And 
I knew there was something only waiting for 
you, a real refined lady. So when you kissed 
me, I didn’t dare believe it. And I had made 
you kiss me. I told you so, and I was as 
ashamed as if I had suddenly turned into a 
loose woman. And when Miss Faversham 
came, I knew it would be best for you to marry 
her, for all the flattering things she said to me, 
I knew——” 

“ Му dear,” I interrupted, “ you didn't know 
at all. I loved you ever since I saw you first 
lying like a wonderful panther in your chair at 
Cadogen Gardens. You wove yourself into all 
my thoughts and around all my actions. One 
of these days I'll show you a kind of diary I 
used to keep and you'll see how I abused you 
behind your back." 

Her face—or the dear half of it that was vis- 
ible—fell. “Oh, why?” 

“For making me turn aside from the nice 
little smooth path to the grave which I had 
marked out for myself. I regarded myself as a 
genteel semi-corpse and didn’t want to be 
disturbed.” 

“Апа I disturbed you?” 

“Until I danced and with fury called down 
on your dear head maledictions which for full- 
ness and snap would have made a medieval 
pope squirm with envy.” 

She pressed my hand. “You are making 
fun again. I thought you were serious.” 

“I am,” said I. “Im telling you exactly 
what happened. Then, when I was rapidly 
approaching the other world, it didn’t matter. 
At last I died and came to life again; but 
it took me a long time to come really to life. 
I was like a tree in spring which has one 
bud which obstinately refuses to burst into 
blossom. At last it did burst, and all thie 
love that had been working in my heart came 
to my lips—and, incidentally, my dear, to 
yours.” 

‘This was at the early stages of her recovery, 
when one could only speak of gentle things. 
She told me of her simple Odyssey—a period 
of waiting in Paris, an engagement at Vienna 
and Budapest and then Berlin. Her agents 
had booked a week in Dresden and a fortnight 
in Hamburg, and she would have to pay the 
forfeit for breach of contract. 

“I’m sorry for Anastasius’s sake,” she said. 
“The poor little mite wrote me rapturous letters 
when he heard I was out with the cats. He 
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gave me a long special message for each, which 
I was to whisper in its ear." 

Poor little Anastasius Papadopoulos! She 
showed me his letters, written in a great, round, 
flourishing, sanguine hand. He seemed to be 
happy enough at the Maison de Santé. He 
had formed, he said, a school for the cats of the 
establishment, for which the authorities were 
very grateful, and he heralded the completion 
of his gigantic combinations with regard to the 
discovery of the assassin of the horse Sultan. 
Lola and I never spoke of him without pain; 
for in spite of his crazy and bombastic oddities 
he had very lovable qualities. 

“And now,” said Lola, “I must tell him that 
Hephzstus has been killed and the rest are 
again idling under the care of the faithful 
Quast. It seemed a pity to kill the poor beast." 

“I wish to heaven,” said I," that he had been 
strangled at birth." 

** You never liked him." 
“But he is scarcely to be blamed. I grew un- 
accountably nervous and lost control. All 
savage animals are like that." And seeing that 
I was about to protest vehemently, she smiled 
again. “Remember I'malion-tamer's daughter 
and brought up from childhood to regard these 
things as part of the show. There must always 
come a second's failure of concentration. Lots 
of tamers meet thcir deaths sooner or later for 
the same reason—just a sudden loss of magnet- 
ism. "The beast gets frightened and springs." 

Exactly what Quast had told me. Exactly 
what I myself had divined at the sickening 
moment. I bowed my head and laid the back 
of her cool hand against it and groaned out my 
remorse. If I had not been there! If I had 
not distracted her attention! She would not 
listen to my self-reproach. It had nothing to 
do with me. She had simply missed her grip 
and lost her head. She forbade me to mention 
the subject again. The misery of thinking 
that I held myself to blame was unbearable. 
I said no more, realizing the acute distress of 
her generous soul, but in my heart I made a 
deep vow of reparation. 

It was, however, with no such chivalrous 
feelings, but out of the simple longing to fulfil 
my life that I asked her definitely, for the first 
time, to marry me as soon as she could get 
about the world again. I put before her with 
what delicacy I could that if she had any foolish 
ideas of my being above her in station, she was 
above me in worldly fortune and thus we both 
had to make some sacrifices to our pride. I 
said that my work was found—that our lives 
could be regulated as she wished. 

She listened, without saying a word, until I 
had finished. Then she took my hand. 


She smiled wanly. 
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“I’m grateful," she said, “апа I'm proud. 
And you know that I love you beyond all things 
on earth. But I won't give you an answer till 
I'm up and about and on my feet again." 

* Why ?" I insisted. 

“Don’t ask. And don't mention the matter 
again. You must be good to me because I'm 
ill and do what I say." 

She smiled and fondled my hand, and cajoled 
a reluctant promise from me. 

Then came days in which, for no obvious 
reason, Lola reccived me with anxious, fright- 
ened diffidence and spoke with constraint. 
The cheerfulness which she had hitherto ex- 
hibited gave place to dull depression. She 
urged me continually to leave Berlin, where, as 
she said, I was wasting my time, and return to 
my work in London. 

“I shall be all right, Simon, perfectly all 
right, and as soon as I can travel I'll come 
straight to London." 

“I am not going to let you slip through my 
fingers again," I would say laughingly. 

* But I promise you, I'll swear to you, I'll 
come back. Only I can't bear to think of you 
idling around a woman's sick bed, when you 
have such glorious things to do at home. That's 
a man's work, Simon. This isn't." 

* But it is a man's work," I would declare, 
“to devote himself to the woman he loves and 
not to leave her helpless, a stranger in a strange 
land." 

“T wish you would go, Simon. I do wish 
you would go,” she would say wearily. “It’s 
the only favor I've ever asked you in my life." 

Manlike, I looked within myself to find the 
reasons for these earnest requests. In casting 
otf my jester's suit, had I also divested myself 
of the power to be a decently interesting com- 
panion? Had I become merely a dull, tactless 
egotistical bore? Was I, in simple, naked, 
horrid fact, getting on an invalid's delicate 
nerves? I was scared at the new picture of 
myself thus presented. I became self-con- 
scious and made particular efforts to bring a 
little gaiety into our talk; but though she 
smiled with her lips, the cloud, whatever it was, 
hung heavy on her mind, and at the first oppor- 
tunity she came back to the ceaseless argument. 

In despair I took her nurse into my confi- 
dence. 

“She is right," said the nurse. ‘‘You are 
doing her more harm than good. You had 
much better go away and write to her daily 
from London." 

* But why, but why?" I clamored. 
you give me any reason ?" 

'The nurse glanced at me with a touch of 
feminine scorn. 


* Can't 
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“The bandages will soon be removed.” 

“Well?” said I. 

“The sight of one eye is ропе.” 

“I know," said I. “һе is reconciled to it. 
She has the courage and resignation of a saint." 

“She has also the very common and natural 
fears of a woman." 

“For heaven's sake," I cried,“ tell me plainly 
what you mean!" 

* We don't quite know what disfigurement 
will result,” said the nurse bluntly. ‘‘It is 
certain to be very great, and the dread of your 
seeing her is making her ill and retarding her 
recovery. So if you have any regard for her, 
pack up your things and go away." 

“But,” I remonstrated, “I’m bound to see 
her sooner or later." 

The nurse lost patience. “Ach! Wie dumm 
sind die manner! — Can't you get it into your 
head that it is essential it should be later, when 
she is strong enough to stand the strain, and has 
realized the worst, and made her little prepar- 
ations?” 

I accepted the rebuke meekly. The situation, 
when explained, was comprehensible to the 
meanest masculine intelligence. 

“I will go,” said I. 

When I announced this determination to 
Lola, she breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“I shall be so much happier," she said. 

Then she raised both her arms and drew my 
head down until our lips met. “Dear,” she 
whispered, still holding me, “if I hadn't run 
away from you before I should run away now; 
but it would be so silly to do it twice. So I'll 
come to London as soon as the doctor will let 
me. But if you find you don't and can't pos- 
sibly love me I shan't feel hurt with you. I’ve 
had some months, I know, of your love and 
that will last me all my life—and I know that, 
whatever happens, you'll be my very dear and 
devoted friend." 

“I shall be your lover always,” I swore. 

She shook her head and released me. A 
great pity welled up in my heart, for I knew 
now why she had forbidden me to speak of 
marriage, and in some dim way I got to the 
depth of her woman's nature. I realized, as 
far as a man can, how the sudden blasting of 
a woman's beauty must revolutionize not only 
her own attitude toward the world, but her 
conception of the world's attitude toward her. 
Only a few weeks before she had gone about 
proudly conscious of her superb magnificence. 
It was the triumphant weapon to use, when she 
so chose, in her woman's armory. It had 
illuminated a man's journey (I knew and felt 
it now) through the Valley of the Shadow. It 
had held his senses captive. It had brought 
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him to her feet. It was a charm that she could 
always offer to his eyes. It was her glory and 
her pride to enhance it for his delectation. Her 
beauty was herself. "That gone, she had noth- 
ing but a worthless soul to offer—and what 
woman would dream of offering a man her 
soul if she had no casket in which to enshrine it? 
If I had presented this other aspect of the case 
to Lola, she would have cried out, with perfect 
sincerity: 

“Му soul! You get things like mine any- 
where for twopence a dozen.” 

It was the blasting of her beauty that was the 
infinite matter. All that I loved would be gone. 
She would have nothing left to give. The 
splendor of the day had ceased, and now was 
coming the long, long dreary night to meet 
which with dignity she was nerving her brave 
heart. 

The tears were not far from my eyes when I 
said again softly: 

“Your lover always, dear.” 

* Make no promises," she said, ‘‘except опе.” 

“And that 15?” 

“That you will write to me often until I 
come home.” 

“Every day,” said I. 

So we parted, and I returned to London and 
to my duties at Barbara’s Building. 

The days, although fuller with work and in- 
terests, appearcd long until she came. 1 saw 
but little of the outside world. Dale, my sister 
Agatha, Sir Joshua Oldfield, and Campion 
were the only friends I met. Dale was in- 
genuously sympathetic when he heard of the 
calamity. 

“What’s going to happen?” he asked after 
he had exhausted his vocabulary of abuse on 
cats, Providence and Anastasius Papado- 
poulos. ‘‘What’s the poor dear going to do?” 

“If I am to have any voice in the matter,” 
said I, “she is going to marry me.” 

He wrung me by the hand enthusiastically 
and declared that I was the splendidest fellow 
that ever lived. Then he sighed. 

“T am going about like a sheep without a 
leader. For heaven’s sake come back into 
politics. Form a hilarious little party of your 
own—anything—so long as you’re back and 
take me with you.” 

“Come to Barbara’s Building,” said I. 

But he made a wry face and said that he did 
not think Maisie would like it. I laughed and 
put my hand on his shoulder. 

“My son," said I, “you have a leader 
and she has already tied a blue ribbon round 
your woolly neck and is pulling you wherever 
she wants to ро. And it's all to the infinite 
advantage of your eternal soul." 
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Whereupon he grinned and departed to the 
sheepfold. 

At last Lola came. She begged me not to 
meet her at the station, but to go round after 
dinner to Cadogen Gardens. 

Dawkins opened the door for me and showed 
me into the familiar drawing-room. The long 
summer day was nearing its end, and only a 
dim twilight came through the open windows. 
Lola was standing rigid on the hearth-rug, her 
hand shielding one whole side of her face. 
With the free hand she checked my impetuous 
advance. 

“Stop and look,” she said, and then dropped 
the shielding hand, and stood before me with 
twitching lips and death in her eyes. I saw 
in a flash the devastation that had been 
wrought, but, thank God, I pierced beneath 
it to the anguish in her heart. The pity, the 
awful, poignant pity of it smote me. Every- 
thing that was man in me surged toward her. 
What she saw in my eyes I know not; but in 
hers dawned a sudden wonder. There was no 
recoil of shock, such as she had steeled herself 
to encounter. I sprang forward and clasped 
her in my arms. Her stiffened frame grad- 
ually relaxed and our lips met and in that kiss 
all fears and doubts were dissolved forever. 

Some hours later she said: “If you are 
blind enough to care for a maimed one-eyed 
thing like me, I can't help it.” 

** Pour l'aveugle le borgne est roi," Y jested 
happily. “Апа you shall be the blind man’s 
queen.” 

“I shall never understand it to my dying 
day,” she said with a long sigh. 

“And you will marry me?” 

“I suppose I’ve got to,” she replied. And 
with the old, dear pantherine twist of her body 
she slid from her easy chair to the ground and 
buried her face on my knees. 


And that is the end of my story. We were 
quietly married three weeks afterwards. 

Agatha, wishing to humor a maniac for whom 
she retained an unreasonable affection, came 
to the wedding and treated Lola as only a 
sweet lady could. But my doings passed her 
understanding. As for Jane, my other sister, 
she cast me from her. People who did these 
things, she maintained, must bear the conse- 
quences. I bore them bravely. It is only now 
that my name is beginning to be noised abroad 
as that of one who speaks with some knowledge 
on certain social questions that Jane holds out 
the olive branch of fraternal peace. After a 
brief honeymoon Lola insisted on joining me 
in Barbara’s Building. A set of rooms next to 
mine was vacant, and Campion, who welcomed 
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a new worker, had the two sets thrown into 
what house-agents term a commodious flat. 
She is now Lady Superior of the Institution. 
The title is Campion’s, and, for some odd 
feminine reason, Lola is delighted with it. 

Yes, this is the end of the story which I began 
(it seems in a previous incarnation) at Murgle- 
bed-on-Sea. 

The maiming of Lola’s beauty had been the 
last jest which the Arch Jester had practised 
on me. I fancy he thought that his final 
scurvy trick would wipe Simon de Gex forever 
out of the ranks of his rivals. But I flatter 
myself that, having snapped my fingers in his 
face, the last laugh has been on my side. He 
has withdrawn discomfited from the conflict 
and left me master of the ground. Love con- 
quers all things, even the Arch Jester. 

There are some who still point to me as one 
who has deliberately ruined a brilliant career, 
who pity me as one who has gone under, who 
speak with shrugged shoulders and uplifted 
eyebrows at my unfortuate marriage and my 
obscure and cranky occupation. The world, 
they say, was at my feet. So it was. But 
what the pitying critics lack the grace to under- 
stand is that better than to have it at one’s feet 
is to have it, or that of it which matters, at 
one’s heart. 

I sit in this tiny hotel by the sea and reflect 
that it is over three years since I awoke from 
death and assumed a new avatar. And since 
my marriage what have been the happenings? 

Dale has just been elected for the Fensham 
division of Westmoreland, and he has already 
begun the line of sturdy young Kynnersleys of 
which I had eumoirous dreams long ago. Quast 
and the cats have passed into alien hands. An- 
astasius Papadopoulos is dead: he died three 
months ago of angina pectoris, and Lola was 
with him at the end. 

Eleanor Faversham has married a Colonial 
Bishop. Campion, too, has married—and 
married the last woman in the world towhom 
one would have thought of mating him—a friv- 
olous butterfly of a creature who drags him to 
dinner-parties and Ascot and suppers at the 
Savoy, and hold's Barbara's Building and all 
that it connotes in vixenish detestation. He 
roars out the agony of his philanthropic spirit io 
Lola and myself, who administer consolation 
and the cold mutton that he loves. The story 
of his marriage is a little lunatic drama all to it- 
self, and f will tell it some day. But now I 
can only rough-sketch the facts. He works 
when he can at the beloved creation of his life 
and fortune; but the brain that would he in- 
adequate to the self-protecting needs of a ferret 
controls the action of this masterful enthusiast, 
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and his one awful despair in life is to touch a 
heart that might beat in the bosom of a vicious 
and calculating haddock. I only mention this 
to explain how it has come to pass that Lola 
and I are now all powerful in Barbara's Build- 
ing. It has become the child of our adoption 
and we love it with a deep and almost fanatic 
affection. Before Lola my intluence and per- 
sonality fade into nothingness. She is the 
power, the terror, the adoration of Lambeth. 
If she chose, she could control the parlia- 
mentary vote of the borough. Her great direct, 
large-hearted personality carries all before it. 
And with it there is something of the uncanny. 
A feat of hers in the early days is by way of 
becoming legendary. 

A woman on the books of the building was 
about to bring a hopeless human fragment in- 
toa gray world. Lola went to see what aid the 
Building could provide. In front of the door 
lounged the husband, a hulking porter in a 
Bermondsey factory. Glowering at his feet lay 
a vicious mongrel dog—bull terrier, Irish 
terrier, mastiff—so did Lola with her trained 
eye distinguish the strains. When she asked 
for his wife in travail, the chivalrous gentleman 
took his pipe from his mouth, spat, and after the 
manner of his kind referred to the disfigure- 
ment of her face in terms impossible to trans- 
scribe. She paid no attention. 

“I’m coming up-stairs to see your wife.” 

“If you pass that door, s’welp me Gawd, 
Ill set the dog on yer.” 

She paused. He urged on the dog, who 
bristled and growled and showed his teeth. 
Lola picked the animal up as she would have 
picked up a sofa cushion, and threw him across 
the street. She went to where he had fallen, 
ordered him to his feet and the dog licked her 
hand. She came back with a laugh. 

“ГИ do the same to you if you don't let 
me in." She pushed the hulking brute aside. 
Не resisted and laid hands on her. By some 
extraordinary tamer's art—of which she has in 
vain tried to explain to me the secret—and 
with no apparent notice of his clutch, she glided 


* maimed, I loved the best. 
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away from him, and sent him cowering and 
subdued some fcet beyond the lintel of the door. 
The street which was watching, went into a 
roar of laughter and applause. Lola mounted 
the stairs and attended to the business in hand. 
When she came down the man was still stand- 
ing by the door smoking an obfuscated pipe. 
He blinked at her as if she had been a human 
dynamo. 

** Come round to Barbara's Building at six 
o'clock and tell me how she 15.” 

He came on the stroke of six. The fame of 
Lola spread through the borough, and now she 
can walk, feared, honored, unmolested by night 
or day through streets of horror and crime 
which neither I nor any other тап, no matter 
how couragcous, dare enter at certain hours 
without the magical protection of a policeman. 

Sunshine has come at last, both in this little 
backwater of the world of the sea where I am 
writing this and in upon life, and it is time I 
should end this futile record. 

Yesterday, as we lay on the sands, watching 
the waves idly lap the shore, Lola brought her- 
self nearer to me, with a rhythmic movement 
such as no other creature born of woman is 
capable of, and looked into my eyes. And as 
God hears me I did not know which side of 
her beloved face, the purely beautiful or the 
And she whispered 
something to me which led to an infinite mur- 
muring of unimportant things. Iput my arms 
round her and she sank into along silence. At 
last she said: 

“What are you thinking of ?" 

I said,“ I’m thinking that not a sing'e human 
being on the face of the earth has a sense of 
humor.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Simply this," said I, that what has occurred 
billions of billions of millions of times on the 
earth we are now regarding as the only thing 
that ever happened.” 

“Well,” said Lola, “зо it is—for us—the 
only thing that ever happened.” 

And the astounding woman was right. 
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NE morning in the early fall, I rode 
à out along the ridges, over ravines, 

across meadows until I cut the old 

shake road to our north. There I 
dismounted. The day was crisp and cool, so 
I selected a spot full in the sun and sat down 
to wait. After a very long time, a toiling, 
creaking vehicle crawled into view. From it 
descended four теп. After depositing bed rolls, 
baggage, and instruments, the vehicle departed. 

The first of the strangers was a man just past 
middle age, handsome in an aquiline, long 
mustached fashion, a trifle inclined to an 
office shortness of wind at first, expressing him- 
self with a western heartiness of manner, hu- 
morous, absolutely good-natured, and—as it 
turned out—game as a badger. He carried 
a bulky wooden case which, when opened, 
proved to contain a transit. This he fitted to 
its tripod and slanted it over his shoulder, nor 
thereafter did he ever relinquish it. 

His chief assistant was a man of twenty-five 
or thirty, alert in manner, very talkative, mov- 
ing quickly and nervously, full of suggestion, 
and so anxious to do things right that he gen- 
erally had them figured out all wrong before 
his instructions were half pronounced. A run- 
ning fire of comment on whatever happened to 
be doing further insulated him from outside 
admonition. He wore a little stiff-brimmed 
hat at an angle; and from his general manner 
I imagine in his proper haunts he is either a 
scrapper or a bluffer—probably the former. 
With it all there was no real harm in him, and 
he always meant so well and was so anxious to 
please that one could not remain vexed. He 
was as irrepressible as a puppy dog. Inside of 
ten minutes he was calling me “ту boy.” 
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Frozen out of that, he went back to “Mr. 
White," slipped on to “White,” graduated to 
“Whitey,” and ended at “ту boy" again; 
exactly like the puppy dog discouraged vio- 
lently from licking one’s face. In the course of 
the days that followed, I could almost tell the 
time of the clock by the manner of his address. 
“My boy” was due about eleven o'clock and 
again about four. At those hours I nearly 
always had to bestow a little attention on Tom 
in order to set his vocatives aright. 

The third member of the party was an Indian 
named Jack. He was a good Indian. His 
handling of an ax was excellent, and he could 
take a line and lav it out with his eye almost as 
accurately as another could have done so with 
a pocket compass. It is a comparatively 
simple matter to go to a point due north of your 
transit man when the ground is open or on a 
single slope. But when the sight through the 
transit is to leap a canon full of trees and 
brush, and is to dodge far up the opposite slope 
through the big rocks, it requires considerable 
judgment to thread your way over and through 
and around all these obstacles and then finally 
to plant vourself in the line of sight. Further- 
more, Jack was intelligent. Helearned quickly. 
The reversal of the rod for long target readings 
he fathomed by observation before Tom had 
learned how by instruction. He caught on 
where and when to blaze trees along the line. 
And he was always ready to work. 

Not so Charley, the other Indian. Charley 
was the best natured animal I ever encoun- 
tered; and he was exceedingly comical to look 
upon. Otherwise he was not valuable. He 
had a face round and shiny as a copper harvest 
moon, with a few spiky little hairs by way of 
mustache indicating an approximate center. 
His blue jean trousers hung around his hips, 
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and above them sagged the most wonderful 
and wobbly corporation ever partly concealed 
beneath a cotton shirt. Charley’s sole job was 
as a mark to back-sight on. All he had to do 
was to stand bolt upright, holding a peeled 
wand perpendicular to a stake, while the sur- 
veyor verified his instrument's direction by 
squinting back along the line he had already 
made. Somebody had to perform this simple 
task; and it might as well be Charley. 

Our task was to run a certain portion of the 
line around the company’s timber holdings. 
To do so we had first of all to find a section 
corner from which to start. This was an affair 
of some difficulty. 

Probably most of vou know what a corner 
is. For the benefit of others I will describe 
one briefly. 

The original Government surveys are official 
for the country they covered and for the details 
thev established. Nothing they did can be 
changed or altered. The field notes are on 
record at the land offices, and the later sur- 
veyor must follow them. Thus the earliest 
surveys had to do merely with the outside 
boundaries of the townships, and the corners 
of the outside tier of sections were marked and 
described. Later the section lines inside that 
township were run. Then all the section cor- 
ners were established, but always with reference 
to the township lines. If the second survevor, 
running a true line west from a section corner 
through the middle of the township, should 
happen to come out at the corresponding corner 
on the other side, well and good. He was 
lucky. But if he cut the township line north 
or south of that corner, he must modify his line 
and all his corners. In this fashion an initial 
mistake means a whole country cut bias, but 
that is not permitted to matter. Less confusion 
results from a cat-a-corner section than from 
a multiplicity of corners. 

The establishment of section boundary cor- 
ners is as far as the Government goes. When, as 
in the present case, the private owner wants to 
run through various sections, following his boun- 
daries, he engages a country survevor who es- 
tablishes his one-quarter or one-eighth corners, 
but always with due respect to the results 
attained by the men who have preceded him. 

Let us now return to the original surveyor. 
He ran through our mountains back in the 
early seventies. From his starting corner he 
ran a “true line” north, say. At the end of 
a half mile he stopped to establish his first 
quarter-section corner. "This nine times out of 
ten consisted of a “post 3 feet long, 4 inches 
square, marked 1 Cor. Sec. VI, set in a mound 
of rocks 3 ft. across base, from which bears N. 


by 5? W. sugar pine 42 inches dia. marked on 
S. side 1 Cor. B. T. and S. 18? E. fir 12 in. dia. 
marked on N. side 1 Cor. B. T." So read the 
field notes. This means generaily that the sur- 
veyor in question had his men stick up the post, 
lay around it half a dozen stones—rarely more 
—and blaze two “witness trees" marked as 
above. He is supposed, moreover, to dig two 
pits north and south of the corner as additional 
landmarks. Invariably he writes down ‘‘pit 
impracticable,” which relieves him of much 
labor. A section corner is the same except that 
the post is larger, and there are four witness 
trees—at each point of the compass—instead 
of two. Note these facts: that “the mound of 
rocks” peters down to as few as will surround 
the post; that in my experience the pits are in- 
variably “impracticable”; that the witness or 
bearing trees (hence the “В. T.") are blazed 
low where a man can swing an ax most com- 
fortablv. 

Time passes. The manzafita, chinquapin 
and snowbrush perhaps spread their mantle 
abroad. Snow, rain, wind, frost exercise turn 
about their disintegrating influences. Sheep 
and cattle pass, thrusting the beautiful, peeled 
new post from the perpendicular. The next 
heavy snow flattens it to earth. The ‘‘mound 
of rocks” sinks into the leaf mold, covers it- 
self with moss, drapes itself in brush. The 
fresh blazes on the witness trees first glaze 
themselves over with a transparent film of 
pitch; then slowly year by year the bark draws 
its edges together across the wound until at 
last the gap is closed. Underneath, the white 
tree wood adds its annual rings, until at the 
last all that is to be discovered of that original 
broad, fresh carved surface is a narrow per- 
pendicular wrinkle, surrounded by bark the 
least bit lighter in tone than the rest. In all 
probability the growth of the forest has fur- 
thermore risen to screen it. And that is the 
“corner” you must find before your work can 
be accepted. 

It is fun, this game. You have in hand your 
hasty field notes, jotted down in the absorption 
of the day’s work nearly forty years ago. It 
babbles of brooks ‘‘3 links wide, course SW,” 
and of trees “thirty inches dia." The brooks 
have long since dried into stringer meadows, 
perhaps; and the trees probably look back 
with scorn on their youthful slenderness of the 
thirty inches. The party is scattered in all di- 
rections through the fragrant forest, spying 
microscopically for the faintest indication that 
man has preceded it into this apparently virgin 
fastness. To the novice the whole affair of 
that long-past labor seems so futile! All sum- 
mer these men worked, and made their records 
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for all time; and in the short space of two gen- 
erations the forest has calmly obliterated them. 
What would another generation of it mean? 
We must be just in time to secure these old 
records from total extinction, thinks the novice. 

And finally, one or the other of the party 
utters a whoop. We all gather to his call. In 
triumph he points to the wrinkle of the old 
blaze. ''Sugar pine 42" diameter” reads the 
Surveyor. ‘She’s grown since. Now rustle 
out your fir." That is a short matter. 

And then comes the wonder of it all. Jack 
sets to work chopping carefullv above and be- 
lowtheold scar. Inch after inch he cutsinto the 
tree, the whitechips flying. With a final wrench, 
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a long slab falls away. There is the weather- 
beaten old blaze, coated with the transparent 
varnish of the dried pitch, its carving as distinct 
and clear-cut as the day it was made. And on 
the slab of solid wood Jack has cut out are those 
carved letters reversed and in relief, like print- 
ers’ type. I have seen such slabs as much as 
eight inches thick. The tree has taken up its 
growth as though nothing had happened, but 
first it spread its thin varnish between the new 
wood and the old in order that for all time the 
record might be preserved. Aslongasthe forest 
shall endure, so long will that record stand, so 
long will the first man's successes and mistakes, 
his careand his carelessness, the slip of his scrib- 
ing tool be cherished on the tablets of the wit- 
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ness. The nextgeneration would only have to 
chop a little deeper; that is all. 

In the meantime, the rest of us have been 
prowling around the brush while the surveyor 
set his transit to determine the exact location 
of the corner by the directions from the wit- 
ness trees. In the middle of a bunch of chin- 
quapins we stumble over three or four scattered 
stones. It seems incredible that these should 
represent the ‘‘mound of rocks," yet in а mo- 
ment Jack holds up a little fragment of dried, 
cracked and decaying wood. It is exactly like 
the thousands of limb fragments scattered every- 
where, except that, among almost precisely 
similar scorings, we make out two straight lines 
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atanangle to each other. Worms do not score 
in straight lines. Therefore we know that we 
are looking upon the marks of the old sur- 
veyor's scribe; that they are some part of that 
“1 Cor. Sec. VI"; and that this fragment lying 
in the hollow of Jack's hand represents the 
e ‘post 3 feet long and 4 inches square.’ 

It is exceedinglv interesting thus to follow up 
a man after a lapse of forty years. Doing the 
same work that he did, and in the same wav, 
it is as easy to read his day as though he had 
passed only the month before. He made his 
petty mistakes, and was unaware of them, or 
forgot them: the forest remembered. We can 
tell when he was getting tired; where he 
guessed; where he shrugged away little respon- 
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sibilities and accuracies. It was always very 
evident where one man’s survey left off and 
another’s began. The individuality of the 
work was apparent. 

“Ran east on true line between Sections 24 
and 25," went the notes, * зо chains, 65 links. 


Established 1 corner at go chains.” — Alas for 
veracity! So it was reported, so paid. The 
maps were filed and accumulated dust. Per- 


haps the survevor has grown grav and cele- 
brated and bigger than the old, wild job 
through the wilderness. Who knows? But now, 
after forty years, the forest silently bears wit- 
ness against him. Old survevor, vou did not 
run 79 chains, 65 links east. You ran 40 chains 
and established vour quarter corner, and went 
on 800 feet. Then it was between three and 
four of an October afternoon; vou looked 
down the deep hole into which the line dropped. 
It was too late, vou were too tired, to tackle 
that five hundred yards or so. You did not 
want to come away back there next day just 
for that short distance; so vou sat vou down, 
probably on top this very rock, and com puted 
how far it must be to the township line! 

How do we know? Because the corner is 
actually до chains from the west; we found it 
so. But it is not within five hundred feet of 39 
chains and 65 links from the township line. 
This happened to be a ** short section,” and vou 
would have placed the quarter stake two hun- 
dred and fifty feet farther west, had vou meas- 
ured the whole distance. As for the rest, we 
know where you must have started; vou would 
have arrived at the blutf bv the middle of the 
afternoon; this rock is the handiest on which 
to sit; and your field notes show that the scene 
of your next work lay, not near here, but across 
the township. Besides, we felt pretty tired 
ourselves when we looked down into that hole. 

We were up and out very early. The crew 
stayed at the lumber camp, while I, of course, 
lived at the Cabin. Thus we had to converge 
at the point where we had left our work the 
night before. At sundown, or a little before, 
we would quit. Then it became necessary to 
cut across country to our respective habita- 
tions. 

In this a curious distinction made itself evi- 
dent: that between riding through a countrv 
with the sole object of getting somewhere, and 
surveying a mathematically straight line. 

In one case you pay slight attention to details 
and much to generalities. You care little for 
the lesser landmarks, such as burned stubs, 
curious rocks, and the like. No matter how 
unusual they mav be, vour recollection of them 
is likely to be duplicated a dozen times a dav. 
If you depend on them, vou are speedily lost. 
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But the direction of main ridges and the gen- 
eral trend of their laterals, the course of streams, 
the situation of “pockets,” the slopes of the 
country, “the lay of the land,” in short, are all 
of the utmost importance. All day you are 
busily engaged in constructing a mental relief 
map on which you can look down and to which 
you can refer new features as you come across 
them. 

In a country of broad outlooks this is not 
difficult. The nearest peak will furnish vou à 
vantage ground from which to understand the 
framework for a week's journeving. Then vou 
are equipped to plunge down into the canons 
and forests. Even if everything goes wrong, 
and vou get all tangled up, vou can, by a little 
earnest visualizing, fit the discrepancies into the 
plan of what you have actually seen. 

But in a densely forested mountain country 
the task has an added difficulty in that you 
will be forced to substitute for this first bird's- 
eve view a synthesis of your own. You must 
bring to your assistance all your experience. 
From the single bone vou must, like Cuvier, con- 
struct the whole animal. Such a combination 
of ridge and water source must in this sort of 
country mean such a general scheme of things. 
Then you keep your eves open for corrobora- 
tion. If that corroboration fails, or if vour 
hypothesis is flatly denied by the next hard 
physical fact, vou must figure out a new one on 
the basis of what vou know about all three. 
'The test comes when, trusting in the mental 
relief map you have constructed out of frag- 
mentary observations, vou strike across coun- 
try you have never seen to reach some spot 
you have never visited. 

Nothing affords one greater satisfaction than 
to find his reasoning has been correct. Noth- 
ing is more confusing than to fail. Neverthe- 
less, practice and experience give most men a 
considerable facilitv. Of course they do not 
analyze matters as I have done, but the ele- 
ments of the case are always the same. Such 
men are said to have a good sense of direction. 
They have—f/us a heap of experience. 

While I am on the subject, let me add one 
word: no man lives who cannot be lost some- 
where and sometime. The surer he is that he 
will never get lost anywhere at any time, the 
surer I would be in regard to the truth of mv 
statement as respects that particular man. Of 
course a woodsman would never stay lost; but 
the time surely comes when the country is 
strange and the wavs out absolutely do not ex- 
is. A few moments' abstraction or inattention 
at a critical point will do it, especially if the 
inattention 1s complete—that is, if the subcon- 
scious mind, too, is absent írom its post. 
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When a man tells me he 
has never been lost, I con- 
clude one of two things: 
either he has not had 
really extended experi- 
ence or he is not entirely 
frank, either with himself 
or with me. 

When following a tran- 
sit, however, the opposite 
state of affairs obtains. 
Here you are tied to your 
instrument. However the 
country lies, you go due 
north—or south, or east, 
or west, as the case may 
be. Generalities are of no 
interest except as their 
features cross the narrow, 
straight line of your prog- 
ress—except as they in- 
terpose cafions, ravines, 
streams, brush or hills to 
vour onward march. Your 
task is to open a straight 
* sight" for the surveyor. 
You are very much inter- 
ested in small details; in 
fact, a single feathery twig 
may blot the cross bars of 
the glass. It is a. game 
of almost complete ab- 
sorption. When night falls 
you look about you on a 
strange country. Be- 
tween this and your 
last observation for vour 
mental relief map a day's 
work has intervened. 
You straighten your 
back and look about you. 

“Well, which way home?" is the invariable 
question, and it is well to guess right, for dark- 
ness is near at hand. 

It is a game, like the hunt for old corners, 
and its winning brings a mild victor’s satisfac- 
tion, as well as a warm and earlv supper. 
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THE JOURNEY 


T TAKES as long to go to the Cabin as it 
I would to go to Chicago. The first three 
days are very hot. On a cool fresh day 

the thermometer stands from go to 95 degrees; 
on warm days from тоо to 105 degrees; and on 
hot days from that on up until the mercury ex- 
plodes the bulb. Moreover, the stage leaves the 
railroad at six in the morning, and drags uphill 
until five of the afternoon, which is a long time. 
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The first two hours are not so bad. Even in 
the hot country the early morning keeps a cer- 
tain freshness of the night. The horses are 
lively, the country flat. Generally we let the 
dogs run, and they range wide, chasing madlv 
after ground squirrels. But by the time we reach 
the foothills the peculiar burning-glass quality 
of the sun is beginning to strike in. The horses 
fall to a walk. The dogs drop in behind, ex- 
hibiting inches of pink dripping tongues. Seat 
cushions get hard. "Then we round a corner 
and stop opposite a broad field between two 
hills. In the distance is a barn from which 
emerges an old man leading fresh horses. 
When he has delivered these animals to the 
driver, he brings to us the basket he is carrying, 
from which—and from the great kindness of 
his heart—he distributes fresh figs or peaches 
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and apricots according to the month. This old 
man has a long white beard and а ruddy skin 
and a cheerful blue eve, and is the first of our 
landmarks. 

For, as we go on, we lose our sense of pro- 
portion as respects time. No one can tell, 
after the heat has begun, whether it is ten 
o'clock or two. Generally it feels as if it should 
he six o'clock. of day after to-morrow. The 
only means of estimating progress is by the 
landmarks. After we had been over the stage 
ride once or twice, these became unforgettably 
impressed. They are absurdly simple. There 
were, for instance, the Surly Family, who never 
answered our greetings; the House with the 
Twisted Tree as a Veranda Post; the Dog 
Who Comes After the Mail; the Two-Storied 
Adobe; the Wabblv Bridge; the old Gold 
Workings; the Leaning Chimney of Stone; 
the First Pine; and as many more as vou 
please. 

But though we grew wearier as the day ad- 

vanced, compensations came with the hours. 
We were climbing slowly but surely, and the 
oak tree, the buckthorn, the chaparral were 
constantly thickening and growing taller. 
Rocks covered with lichens red as paint out- 
cropped. Ravines and deep gashes cleft the 
hills. Running water flowed in what lower 
down would have been dry barrancas. And 
as we drew slowly but surelv nearer, the azure 
of our Ridge deepened to violet, then to slate; 
and at last, with the sunset light, to the deep, 
beautiful rose pink and amethyst of evening. 

And then we strike a little down grade. The 
horses trot ahead. We cross two bridges, and 
pull up opposite the shaded, broad-roofed 
house. Aunt Belle comes out to greet us. We 
descend stiffly, and shake ourselves, and won- 
der if we will ever be able to get all the 
dust off. For we are coated with it, our faces 
are ash-gray with it, at every move we smoke 
with it. 

Next morning we saddle up, pack Flapjack, 
and set ourselves to the last steep climb, and 
after three hours or so we make a last scram- 
ble over the rim. 

Around us are the Trees, our great, beauti- 
ful Trees. The grass is green, the water 
sparkling, the birds shouting aloud with jov, 
the sky blue. Flowers are all about us, even 
to the edges of the melting snowbanks.  Cali- 
fornia has been whisked away. We are back 
again in our magic country, and other places 
are not. It is as sudden as that, the mere top- 
ping of a hill. 

We ride along the old road, spving eagerly 
for the little changes. Winter, the gardener of 
these mighty domains, has been at work, prun- 
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ing the limbs with his shears whose twin blades 
are the Wind and the Snow. The fragments 
lie evervwhere, but the tall, noble trees tower 
stronger and straighter for the shearing. Only 
here and there one of the brittle firs has lost a 
top or fallen full length to the ground. We spy 
out the strange, brilliant flames of the snow- 
plant; we listen for the hermit thrush; we note 
the job of ax work old Winter has left us to do 
before wheels can traverse our road. Abruptly 
around a turn and down through the long aisle 
of the road, we espy the Cabin. We greet it 
with a shout. ; 

Ten minutes 
snow off the veranda, we 
darkened interior. 

“Goodness! What a mess!” cries Billy. 

She hunts her stubby little broom; .I get out 
the ax. Before getting to work we step to- 
gether to the edge of the veranda and look 
down the vista of the meadow to the new- 
young spring. "The peaceful accustomed- 
ness of it all descends softly on our spirits 
like a mist. We have never been away. 
Everything is as it was. The old life of the 
great spaces takes us familiarly by the hand. 
We do our daily accustomed tasks and pleas- 


later, having shoveled the 
are gazing into the 
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ures, and at night fall asleep in the open. And 
Шеп... 
Suddenly we awaken late at night. It is 


pitch dark, and the wind is high. A heavy, 
swift rain is beating down on us fiercely. To 
our sleep-numbed faculties it seems better to 
bear with those ills we haye than to rush into 
unknown evils of wet brush on our way to the 
shelter of the Cabin. Therefore we pull our 
canvas quite over our heads and snuggle down 
in the blankets. Occasionally in a half sleep 
we shrink from a wet space. The pelt of the 
rain lulls us. When we finally awaken after 
davlight, we find the outside of the canvas 
almost a solid sheet of ice. 

That day we notice several things: the 
meadow is eaten down; the horses, restless for 
the low country, huddle in the upper fence 
corner; the birds have all departed or fallen 
silent; the pine needles have for some weeks 
been sifting down as the great trees thinned 
their tops in preparation for snow. By these 
signs we know that the hour has struck. 

Therefore we pile everything in the middle 
of the floor, shutter the windows, board up the 
fireplace, wire the gates, bid Theophilus fare- 
well, and ride away. Even before we have 
surmounted the little swell of our hill, the 
squirrels are swarming the shed kitchen; an 
impudent finch pulls away a chunk of mud 
from our chimney. Every year there is so much 
to do over again—clearing g up that which the 
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forest has sprinkled down over our belongings; 
cutting out the dead trees; bracing and repair- 
ing; mending fences; pruning encroaching and 
persistent growth. The thought will not be 
stifled that perhaps we shall not be able to 
come one year—and another, and another. 
And then, perhaps, our friend the Forest will 
conclude that we are not coming back any 
more and quite gently will begin to take the 
tiny clearing to herself. She can do this very 
swiftly, adapting and changing what she can- 
not absorb. Billy thinks old Theophilus, The- 
ophilus the cynical and wise, will stand guard 
for us always. I respect but do not understand 
Theophilus. He is quite capable of deciding 
cynically to ally himself with the wild forces. 
He is indifferent. And whether the undoubted 
Spirit of Wisdom with which he is animated 
could hold its own against the Spirit of the 
Woods I am not sure. Near the back gate 
Billy has a grove of pines two inches tall which 
she is cherishing for remote generations. My 
private opinion is that before these tiny seed- 
lings will have grown tall enough to cast a 
shadow over the Cabin, the sentinel pines, 
swaying gently just beneath the sky, will signal 
their brothers of the Merced to the North, 
their sisters of the Kaweah to the South, that 
at last these little human activities are indeed 
one “with Nineveh and Tyre.” 


ESPY THE CABIN" 


In all the extent of the old white-pine belt of 
the Eastern and Northern states the next gener- 
ation will be able to look upon no sample of the 
forest that was. The stumps, even, are rotting 
away. The yellow-pine timber of the South 
will have vanished and left no sign. Your 
children’s children will have to believe as 
much as they are able of the descriptions to be 
found in the books they will exhume from the 
libraries. This conclusion is not the senti- 
mental imagining of a pessimist. The remain- 
ing pine forests, such as they are, are in the 
hands of private owners, and will sooner or 
later find their way to the lumber piles. Re- 
planting on an extensive scale is ultimately 
inevitable; but replanting will produce a crop 
of trees in rows, not a forest. 

This, I think, most of us have come to under- 
stand. What we do not realize is that those of 
us who have seen the great woodlands of Cali- 
fornia should rejoice, for there, too, the big fel- 
lows are doomed to vanish. 

How about our immense National Forests? 
How about conservation ? 

It is true we have set aside for the public 
vast tracts of woodland, but the National For- 
ests are for use and not for integral preserva- 
tion. They are intended to be lumbered off, 
just as private holdings are meant to be lum- 
bered. The only difference is that the Forest 
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Service aims to cut the ripe trees in such a man- 
ner as to leave the woodland in a condition to 
produce a future supply. In the perfected use 
of our resources, when private holdings have 
been cut over, and we turn for our lumber to 
government reserves, all the full-grown mature 
trees will be harvested. The Forest itself will 
be preserved, both as a watershed and as a 
growing and perpetual supply, but it must 
necessarily change its character. The big trees 
will all be gone; and never more will they be 
seen again! 

A moment’s figuring will show why this 
: must be. Suppose an acre of forest land will 
produce 40,000 board feet. In a virgin forest 
this amount will be comprised in say three or 
four huge trees four hundred years old. The 
trees are cut down: a new growth springs up. 
At the end of eighty years there may be twenty 
trees cutting 2,000 feet apiece. At one hundred 
vears five of the twenty will have died from 
overcrowding, but the fifteen remaining will 
have made sufficient growth to maintain the 
total at about 40,000 feet. From this time on 
the rate of increase is just about balanced by 
the rate of thinning. Purely `s a commercial 
proposition it is better sense to cut the twenty 
smaller trees at eighty vears than to wait for the 
three or four big ones; to harvest five crops in 
the length of time necessary to grow one of the 
old-fashioned sort. In the conserved National 
Forests no more than in the wasted and slashed 
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private holdings can the future hope to look 
upon the great sugar pines and firs in the glory 
of their primeval majesty. 

The only hope of that is in setting aside Na- 
tional Parks for their preservation, as we have 
set aside National Parks for the preservation of 
other things, such as geysers, battlefields, ca- 
fions, sequoias and grass. In some of these nu- 
merous reservations, particularly in those dedi- : 
cated to the so-called Big Trees, necessarily 
grow many specimens of the various pines and 
firs. But they are only specimens. To pre- 
serve intact the dignity and majesty peculiar to 
these forests it would be necessary to set aside 
especial Sugar Pine Parks from districts where 
such species particularly flourish; and this has 
nowhere been done. If somewhere along the 
Sugar Pine belt * some wisdom of legislation or 
executive decree could duplicate the Muir 
Woods on a greater scale, or the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park on a lesser, we would avoid the 
wsthetic mistake we made in tossing to memory 
alone the visions of our old primeval forests of 
the East. We had sense enough to set aside a 
portion of our sequoias, but that apparently was 
only because of their scarcity. Probably sugar 
pines are now actually too abundant to be 
bothered with. We are rapidly remedying that 
difficulty. 

* The very best specimen of Sugar Pine Forest in Gov- 
ernment contro! is situated on the south end of Whiskey 


Ridge in Madera Co.,Cal. Plans are now forward to cut 
this timber under Government supervision. 


THE END 
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Sections of some short dry measures showing their dishonest construction 


THE TRADESMAN’S TEMPTATION TO CHEAT 


SOME SURPRISING FACTS 


USEFUL TO HOUSEWIVES 


AND OTHER SMALL BUYERS 


BY FRITZ REICHMANN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


AILY and hourly the short-weight 
"artist" is getting extra pennies, 
dimes and dollars from our pocket- 
books by cutting off here and there 

on the quantity delivered. Those who have 
never made a single test on the quantity of 
commodities received, those who have never 
taken the time to investigate the almost innu- 
merable short or false weights and measures, 
are loud in their statements that every house- 
wife knows what she buys, that the dealer who 
gave less than he represented would be very 
short-lived. Such statements, however, are 
simply an expression of ignorance or idealistic 
dreams and the one subject which admits of no 
dream is that of weights and measures. 

To illustrate the prevalence of faulty weights 
and measures it will only be necessary to give 
a few figures. Investigations in New York City 
in the provision stores along the main thor- 
oughfares of trade reveal the fact that in 304 
places visited in Manhattan and the Bronx 
59 per cent. of the scales, 71 per cent. of the 
weights and 82 per cent. of the capacity meas- 
ures were incorrect, the resultant shortage 
caused being anywhere from 3 per cent. up to 
75 percent. Results in other boroughs were 
not quite as bad, but substantially so. 

This is appalling and may be looked upon by 
many as the result of trade in a large city. 
This, however, is not true, for taking a long 


step to the medium size city of Poughkeepsie, 
with 40,000 inhabitants, it was found that out 
of 37 stores visited only 4 had their weighing 
and measuring apparatus correct, and in only 
one instance of the 440 pieces of apparatus 
tested was there a case where a scale resulted 
in giving overweight—that is, to the detriment 
of the dealer. In that store the dealer had 
another scale which was equally faulty to the 
detriment of the customer. Yet another step 
to the village of Mattewan. The apparatus 
tested in 9 stores revealed the fact that in only 
one of these stores were all the scales, weights 
and measures correct. The places mentioned, 
it is needless to say, have no efficient super- 
vision of the weights and measures used in 
trade. 

In other states and cities, large and small, 
conditions are just as chaotic or even worse. 
'The states and the federal government have 
been derelict in their duty of attempting to 
secure honest and uniform weights and meas- 
ures, and even the few attempts made or being 
made are puerile, perfunctory, inefficient. In 
the meantime the short-weight artist is reaping 
his harvest, from San Francisco to Philadel- 
phia, injuring the honest dealer and causing 
a loss of tens of millions of dollars annually to 
the consumers. 

Is it, then, that all dealers or the majority of 
dealers are dishonest? Far from it. There is 
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only a small percentage of dealers who are in- 
herently dishonest, or might be said to have 
criminal tendencies to wish to defraud their 
customers. This, of course, they can do with 
impunity, inasmuch as the customer takes upon 
faith what is given him; but there are a great 
many dealers who know that the customer does 
not know, and, having to meet keen and sharp 
competition, and seeing that their neighbors 
prosper by giving short weight or measure, 
acquire the habit and do likewise. "They are 
the ones who need protection, and who would 
not give short weight or measure if there were 
an efficient inspection to keep the inherently 
dishonest competitor in check. 

How much the customer knows can be illus- 
trated by an instance of a woman who was 
purchasing apples on the market in Butfalo. 
The particular dealer was apparently under- 
selling his competitors by giving a half peck of 
apples at 25 per cent. less than market value. 
His method was simple. Using a narrow 
half-peck measure he wedged three apples 
almost half way up in it, turning it upside 
down in his barrel. When a customer asked 
for half a peck of apples he would pick up the 
measure in his left hand and at the same time 
taking some apples with his right hand as he 
turned the measure would place them in it. 
The customer, of course, would not see that 
there were apples already wedged in the meas- 
ure. As an additional inducement the dealer 
would take one or two apples out of the barrel 
and put them into the woman’s marketing 
basket, she being firm in the belief that she had 
not only received a half peck, but had received 
some apples in addition. Upon being asked to 
be allowed to test the apples purchased she was 
indignant, stating that she had dealt with this 
man for years and had always received very 
liberal measure. 

This method of falsely using apparatus is 
very common and is technically known as 
“stacking measures." Unless the market in- 
spector is vigilant, in almost any market can 
be found rows of measures already stacked in 
the early morning hours ready for the customer. 
I remember secing onions, potatoes and various 
commodities of the kind stacked in quart, two 
quart and other measures in one of the markets 
in Columbus, Ohio. Though appearing to be 
excessively heaped, the contents of any one of 
them, if shaken, would have dropped far below 
the top rim of the measure. 

Another illustration of how the short weight 
artist injures the legitimate merchant is this: 
A peddler was offering apples at 35 cents a 
peck when the market value, the regular selling 
price in the prominent stores, was 70 cents 
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a peck. А certain housekeeper was the wife of 
a weights and measures official, and, immedi- 
ately suspecting that something was wrong, 
ordered a peck. Then she placed her own 
standard peck measure on the kitchen table. 
That peddler had to take three trips with his 
own peck measure roundly filled to give the 
housekeeper the legal heaping peck upon which 
she insisted, using her own correct measure аз 
a standard, 

That one man, aside from defrauding the 
housekeepers with whom he dealt, was injuring 
every honest apple dealer in town. It is small 
wonder that some of the minor dealers would 
have to resort to the same tactics to compete 
with him. 

The above illustrations are of dry measures, 
and they must receive the grand prize for in- 
struments of fraud because the bottom can be 
so easily raised, or decreased in size, and the 
sides relapped or false sides inserted. The 
customer rarely has an opportunity in a filled 
measure to see the inside, and with any sort of 
dexterity a crooked dealer can do the trick. 

The prevalence of false dry measures can be 
easily seen from the fact that two inspectors of 
the State Department in New York counted 
over forty dry quart measures along Second 
Avenue in New York City in three blocks, all 
of which resulted in a shortage of over 5o per 
cent. Cranberry measures delivering 18 cubic 
inches instead of 67.2 have been very common; 
white-lined graniteware liquid measures with 
an inch or two of white paraffin poured into the 
inside are very deceptive and by no means un- 
common. One very prevalent form of weights 
and measures deception is to sell dry com- 
modities by liquid measure instead of by dry 
measure. As a dry quart is 20 per cent. larger 
than a liquid quart the loss due to such practice 
is evident. But do not be deceived into imag- 
ining that because a person is using a small 
measure he is charging proportionately less, 
for that is far from being a fact. By far the 
most desirable method is to buy all commo- 
dities by weight, as is customary along the 
Pacific coast. Yet there are many very 
“crooked " scales. 

Many scales in stores have their dials turned 
toward the clerks instead of toward the cus- 
tomers, and that often means trouble. Even 
ragmen buving rags by weight sometimes use 
two scales, one to look at and the other to weigh 
with, the latter of the familiar sliding front 
type, manipulated by the middle finger and 
thumb, with the weight shown determined 
purely by the conscience of the peddler himself. 

Aside from these cases of wilful dishonesty 
there are the cases of acquired dishonesty 
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spoken of before, which may be illustrated by 
giving a personal experience. 

When cranberries were selling at 11 cents 
a quart, dry measure, and were so sold by all of 
the merchants in Rochester, an enterprising 
dealer advertised them for 10 cents a quart and 
gave a liquid quart, trying to undo the good 
work of the efficient sealer of that city. To 
meet this competition at least fifteen other 
dealers in that same neighborhood immedi- 
ately dropped their prices to ten cents and were 
using liquid measures. Of course, то cents 
a quart liquid measure is considerably more 
expensive than 11 cents a quart dry measure. 
As the local sealer was known to the proprietor 
of the store he could not very well secure the 
evidence and so he called upon the State De- 
partment of Weights and Measures. With 
a witness the state official entered the store and 
purchased some commodities, among them 
some cranberries. The evidence of fraud was 
easily secured and the proprietor convicted. 
Within three hours after conviction all of the 
other fifteen dealers returned to the honest and 
full measure. Here, clearly, was a case of dis- 
honesty necessitated through competition. 

Negligence on the part of many dealers is the 
cause of their giving short weight and measure. 
This would be overcome if an efficient inspec- 
tion system afforded the dealer protection. 

The nature of all damage and wear on appa- 
ratus is such as to eventually cause a loss to the 
customer, and it is only in rare instances that 
the contrary is the case. One instance may be 
cited where the proprietor of a rather large 
establishment very much resented having 
a state inspector test his scale because he 
thought it was an imputation that he was giving 
short weight or measure. In this particular 
instance it was found that the man was actually 
giving about 2$ ounces overweight on each 
pound, due to the peculiar construction of the 


scale which he had had in his store for over 
forty years. 

The prevalence of false weights and measures 
and the false use of weights and measures is 
alarming, and it is not by any means to the 
credit of this country or to the individual states 
that the subject has not received proper recog- 
nition. The shameful conditions existing here 
are not tolerated by any other civilized nation 
of the world. Some isolated instances of effi- 
ciency in relation to this subject, in more or less 
spasmodic manner, could be cited, but on the 
whole there has been no intelligent thought or 
constructive work done in this line until re- 
cently. The awakening on the subject in the 
Empire State will undoubtedly have its influ- ` 
ence all over the country, and the credit for this 
is due largely to the sense of fair play to the 
producer, the distributor and the consumer 
shown by Senator George H. Cobb and Hon- 
orable A. E. Merritt, Jr. Realizing that 
weights and measures are the basis of all 
trade, they believe that the first necessary 
step to secure honest weights and measures 
is an intelligent and efficient administration 
and inspection. 

The shortage in weights and measures is the 
one factor which increases the cost of living 
which can be removed, but which can only be 
removed through a thorough and systematic 
inspection of weights and measures, and also 
through the assistance of the housekeepers. 
The housekeeper is necessarily the purchasing 
department and the receiving department of 
the household, and in this latter capacity she 
should have a kitchen test outfit to check the 
quantity of the commodities purchased. There 
will be more and more of this household econ- 
omy as soon as it,is fully realized that the value 
of the dollar will be increased from 5 to 15 per 
cent. when the quantity received is what it 
purports to be. Try it and be convinced. 


NOTE :—Since the above article was written a general bill specifying the duties of the sealers of weights and measures 
and the powers of the state department of weights and measures so that they not only must inspect all weights and measures, 
but at the same time must see that full weight and measure is given, and known as the Cobb-Merritt bill, was passed by the 


legislature and promptly signei by Governor Hughes. 
Mayor of city of New i 
Bureau of Weights and Measures in New York City. 


York has also taken action in the matter and has taken steps to reorganize the whole 


Four faulty weights. 
but actually weighs 2 lbs., 15 oz. 


'The small lead weight is two ounces short. 


The piece of iron off a sleigh brake was used as a 4 lb. weight, 


The two 


counterpoise weights were used for different purposes, one is made lighter by drilling 
holes through it, the other is made heavier by attaching putty to the under side. 


will come as a complete surprise to at least nineteen out of twenty of 
our readers that an attack has been made in certain socialistic news- 
papers on the honesty and integrity of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

We have been charged with having stopped publication of our “Bar- 
barous Mexico” articles because ' Wall Street has got us," and so on. 

We should not take notice of this absurd piece of folly were it not for 
the fact that we are humble enough to realize that a few of our friends, far - 
away, may hear these ridiculous stories and put some measure of faith in 
them if we wholly ignore them, as we are inclined to do. It seems to us 
that it is simpler, more direct, and more human, to stand up quietly and 
say, once for all, that this periodical is as free as the air, that it is devoted 
to the truth, that the Mexican government or anybody else outside this 
office does not and cannot control it. All this is exhibited over and over 
in the magazine every month. It is exhibited in the publication of the 
following article: 


""THE LITTLE EAGLE” AND 
OTHER MEMORIES 


BY DOROTHY JOHNS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PHOTOGRAPH 


once hundreds of letters af corroboration from readers in Mexico. At the same ume, 

however, we received a few letters from people who said that they had lived in Mexico 

Jor a time and had never learned the facts that we were reporting. This was not 
surprising, since it is entirely possible for an intelligent human being, anywhere, to be ignorant of 
some of the things that are going on about him, especially if there are reasons why those things should 
be kept hidden, 

This article is an interesting illustration of the point. In spite of the fact that the revelations 
herein made are startling, the reader should bear in mind the fact that the author lived in Mexico 
five years before she became aware of the conditions. Wholly by accident she learned something which 
aroused her curiosity and caused her to make inquiries and observations. As a result she came into 
possession of the facts which appear in this article, facts which, especially in Mexico City, are 
frequently concealed, even from persons who have resided for many years in that city. 
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Y \, 7 HEN we published the first of the articles on “‘Barbarous Mexico?! we received at 
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In the first years of her residence in Mexico Mrs. Johns was the wife of Count Frederick 
von Piontkowski (spelled Poniatowski by some members of the family), a grand-nephew of the last 
king of Poland, who, as civil engineer, was employed in various enterprises in Mexico for several 
years. He died twelve years ago. His widow, charmed with the beauties of Mexico, remained, 
supporting her two children by nursing. As a nurse she came in contact with many phases of life 


in different planes. THE EDITOR. 


HENEVER I think of Mexico I 
seem to see an eagle poised above 
its prey, a race of simple slaves. I 


owe that impression to various cir- 
cumstances of a twelve years’ residence in that 
country, but chiefly, I think, to the words of a 
frightened peon in answer to a request made by 
an English tourist. 

The incident which brought about my 
awakening occurred one Sunday afternoon 
when, with a companion, I was walking through 
one of the charming suburbs of Mexico City. 
Suddenly we came upon an English tourist, 
very pompous and very much distressed, with 
an ill wife, who was trying to make a bewil- 
dered Indian understand by means of a handful 
of silver and a few phrases of book-learned 
Spanish that he wanted to get a room in which 
the lady could lie down. The poor fellow 
understood the offer of money, and was gazing 
at it hungrily, when I explained to him what 
was wanted. He jumped back like a fright- 
ened rabbit that finds himself in a snare. 

“No, no, child (nina)! Impossible, impos- 
sible!” Then, turning to the Englishman, he 
said guardedly: “Be careful! Be careful, sir! 
The Little Eagle has many eyes!” 

So terrified was he, so afraid even to be seen 
talking with us, that I might mever have known 
what he meant if my escort, a well-known 
professional man in Mexico City, had not 
explained to me that Porfirio Diaz was the 
“Little Eagle” and the ‘‘many eyes” his 
countless spies. 

To the Englishman he explained that the 
peon was afraid of the strictly enforced law 
against letting rooms for immoral purposes 
without a license, and that if he allowed 
the use of his room for the sick lady to rest in, 
he risked having any money and all seizable 
property he might possess taken from him as 
an arbitrary fine for the supposed offense. 

As my friend went suavely on, explaining 
that the government was most zealous in de- 
fense of its revenues from protected vice, the 
Englishman, with a snort of anger, turned 
away, remarking: “Another of your abomina- 
bly heathenish American customs.” 

The slur on America did not arouse me to 
patriotic protest, so busy were my thoughts as I 


wondered at the blanched face and terrified 
eyes of that poor Indian, and tried to recall 
half-forgotten occurrences which had puzzled 
me in the past, but now, somehow, seemed 
explained. 

When we were out on the highway alone, my 
companion, with an air and tone of anxious 
solicitude, began speaking as though continu- 
ing a line of thought: 

“Señora, I want you to know more of this. 
Many times I have thought to warn you, but 
feared to offend, or to alarm you unnecessarily. 
Now that accident has made you aware of our 
spy system I want you to understand to what an 
extent it is carried, and how it affects every per- 
son in the Republic." 

I have forgotten much that he told me, but 
there are bits that still stand out vividly. 

“Señora, do you remember the waiter at La 
Concordia, the one you spoke of as seeming so 
thoughtful and intelligent? You know you 
missed him when you wanted to have him 
serve the table when your friends from the 
States were here. I told you I tried to find 
what had become of him. The other waiters 
told me only what the proprietor told you that 
evening: ‘He went’ (Se fue). I persevered, 
and found where he had lived. A sad mother, 
with a brood of five little ones left fatherless, 
could tell me no more. ‘He went, he went! 
Who knows where?’ (Se fue, se fuel Quien 
sabe abonde?)" 

“But, oh,” I cried, “you don't mean to tell 
me the man has disappeared ?" 

Up went my friend's shoulders, in the na- 
tional shrug. .''Yes, Señora. That is it: ‘he 
went.’ He was an eye, a right eye," he went 
on, smiling whimsically. “It offended. It 
was plucked out." 

Horrified at the sinister picture, I cried out 
in alarm: 

“But, surely, innocent people have nothing 
to fear!" 

“Innocent!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Señora, every 
living creature with eyes that see, ears that 
hear, intelligence to understand and a will to do 
is an object of suspicion to my government." 

“La Valle Nacional—I have heard drunken 
cargadores threaten each other with that,” I 
interjected, ‘‘and nurses use it to frighten 
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naughty children. 
perstition, that is, their view of it. 
about it.” 

For a few moments he was silent, while other 
memories came back to me. Once, I remem- 
bered, I heard old Guadalupe tell her son that 
she would have have him sent to La Valle if he 
did not behave. I asked what she meant. She 
hung her head. ‘Tell her," prompted the son; 
“tell her it’s the place where they send the 
people that are so bad God won’t let them go to 
hell." Again, when he was in jail for slashing 
his woman's face with a knife, and old Guada- 
lupe came to me in her trouble, I asked her 
why she did not send him to La Valle. She 
fell on her knees, sobbing and praying that 
whatever might happen to her son he should 
be spared that. Not so the injured Jacoba. 
With bandaged face she came screaming from 
the kitchen: “Ha, yes! That's what I'll do. 
If he comes alive from Belem I'll have them 
take him to La Valle. They'll make him 
work like the devil, pay him with hell fire and 
feed him on the ashes!" 

What my friend told me that Sunday after- 
noon fully justified the conception which so 
many persons among the poor of Mexico City 
have of La Valle Nacional, and all that 
has been described in the articles on '' Bar- 
barous Mexico" in THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE. My thoughts clung to the horrible pic- 
tures he had given me, and for a few moments 
I did not follow him as he talked again of the 
" Little Eagle's many eyes." 

“And now no man is safe, even in the 
bosom of his own family," he was saving. 
“Wives are watching husbands, fathers spying 
upon sons. They are tricked into believing 
that they may thereby save their loved ones 
from the consequences of a suspected sympathy 
or affiliation with the Liberal Party. When 
the desired information has been obtained, the 
suspicion being verified, it is no uncommon 
thing for both spy and spied upon to disappear 
from the face of the earth. Those they fear to 
kill they buy. You remember A——? How 
enthusiastic were his songs of liberty! They 
made him a diplomat. He has just returned 
from Paris, looking little like the poor poet he 
used to be. He appears well fed, with rounded 
stomach, and he is well groomed and pros- 
perous. He sings no more of liberty." My 
friend spoke scornfully, but I realized that his 
scorn was for the hungry poet dodging bill col- 
lectors, and not for the sleek diplomat. “Опе 
by one the revolutionists are being eliminated. 
Soon there will be no more Liberal Party.” 
I was conscious of a note of satisfaction in his 
voice as he spoke. 


I thought it a sort of su- 
Tell me 
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“Апа this terrible Liberal Party, what is 
it?” I asked. “What is it trying to do?” 

“Señora,” he said, after a pause in which he 
seemed at a loss how to answer, ‘‘I have often 
heard you comment on the contentment of 
our common people. In the cities, where you 
have seen most of them, that contentment is 
but seeming, but the vast ignorant hordes out- 
side the centers of population are contented, 
through ignorance, it is true, but the fact re- 
mains that they are contented and, in a meas- 
ure, happy. The Liberal Party would end 
that condition of contentment. It seeks to 
enlighten the people regarding their condition. 
It would destroy their happiness. It would 
teach them that they are a race of slaves. You 
can imagine what would happen then, Sefora! 
The government will not permit it. It will go 
to any lengths to prevent it.” 

“But don't the things you have been telling 
me justify: T 

“АҺ, he interrupted, “I expected you to say 
that, Señora. You don't know my people as 
well as you think you do. The government 
must control them, it must keep them down." 

“The government?" I queried. “15 not 
this a republic? Are not the people the gov- 
ernment. Your constitution says so." 

"'The people think they are the govern- 
ment," he said, smiling. ‘‘That is the secret of 
their subjection. "They believe in their gov- 
ernment; they believe they can make changes 
in it if they want to, for the constitution tells 
them they can. They believe in the constitu- 
tion, they swear by it and they worship Por- 
firio. To his insight is due the condition which 
enables the government to control the people, 
and the government does well to fight to the 
death anything which threatens to change that 
condition. It is the only way our people can 
be controlled." 

I could not believe that, and because I would 
not believe it I doubted the truth of the infor- 
mation he had given me, as he said, that I might 
be forewarned against circumstances which 
might arise. I resolved not to put too much 
faith in what he had said, but to find out for 
myself. In the course of my investigations I 
learned that he himself was one of the many 
eyes of the Little Eagle, and knew whereof he 
spoke. I am convinced that he told only the 
truth, and less than the whole truth, regarding 
conditions and political methods in Mexico. 
As for his belief that nothing good could result 
from the awakening of the people, I think he 
was sincere—as sincere as, undoubtedly, A—— 
was in the conviction he formed that he could 
serve Mexico better as a diplomat than as a 
poet singing foolish songs. 
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It did not take long, after-I began to investi- 
gate with open eyes, to convince me that the 
peon is a most abject slave, in spite of the fact 
that his proudest boast is ** Our Constitution” 
(Nuestra Constitucion). All over this slaves’ 
republic, from thousands of pulque-glutted 
throats, that toast is belched forth on every 
feast day, religious and civil, and an American 
looking for trouble will find it most quickly by 
saying something in belittlement of that cher- 
ished document. He is told that it is the finest 
constitution in the world, much finer, in fact, 
than the hated “‘Gringo’s” own, in that it guar- 
antecs to the people far more personal liberty 
and greater protection from the attempts of 
individuals to monopolize the means of life. 
Glibly they reel it off! From childhood the 
poor, ignorant creatures have been taught the 
language of that noble constitution. There 
is one clause, however, which is not taught, 
although it stands in the constitution as ratified 
thirty years ago, and never has it been repealed. 
It is not referred to in Mexico except in secret, 
at meetings of members of the Liberal Party. 
The constitution of the Republic of Mexico 
gives the people of Mexico the right of armed 
revolt against any president who seeks reélec- 
tion after serving one term, or against the gov- 
ernment for the violation of any other clause in 
the constitution. 

And Porfirio Diaz has been president of 
Mexico for nearly thirty years! And to-day 
the government is raking heaven and the in- 
fernal regions to find arguments to the govern- 
ment of the sister republic to keep in prison 
or send for execution Magon, Villerreal and 
Rivera, now in the United States Federal prison 
at Yuma, because these men have appealed to 
that clause of the constitution as a means of 
dethroning Dictator Diaz! 

Oh, yes! Mr. Peon's constitution guarantees 
him paradise, but his government gives him 
hell. 

In sight of the spot where their boasted con- 
stitution was ratified I saw uniformed “‘ser- 
vants of the people,” buttoned and braided 
government officials, insult and abuse the 
motherhood of their country in a manner 
which, for profaneness and brutality, could 
not have been equaled by any people on earth, 
either with or without a constitution. 

І was just leaving my house for market one 
Sunday morning when I saw, about half a 
block ahead of me, a native woman trotting 
along with head and shoulders bent beneath a 
burden which would have made the average 
white man stagger. She was old and gaunt, 
her scanty hair, which would have been white 
had it been clean, was matted in the sweat 
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of her downcast face. The poor shrunken 
breasts, which had suckled a generation, hung 
through rents of her one mean garment, a 
coarse, handwoven blanket with a slit for the 
head, tied about the waist with a string, leaving 
arms and sides naked, and reaching just be- 
low the knees. Her ankles were puffed and 
swollen with broken veins. The poor old feet, 
with insteps broken down from constant bur- 
den-bearing and oozing blood from cracks 
in their calloused sides, were not accustomed 
to city pavements, and when she reached the 
curbing she stumbled and fell. Fearing she 
could not rise again with her burden, I tried to 
undo the leather harness strapped across her 
forehead to keep her load in place. She looked 
up at me with the eyes of a grateful dog, mur- 
mured a plaintive, “Thank you, child” (Gra- 
cias, nina), and with a smothered groan, rolled 
into the gutter. 

And then, as I stooped to raise her, I saw that 
the burden on her back was not the only burden 
that the woman bore. Grown grey and with- 
ered before her time, she was about to become 
a mother once more, and even then was in the 
throes of labor. As I bent awestruck over her 
quivering body, a policeman sauntered up in a 
leisurely manner, dispassionately prodded that 
helpless, suffering woman with his club, saying 
good naturedly: 

“Move along, drunken one (boracha). You 
can’t sleep it off on my corner.” 

When he became aware of the woman’s con- 
dition he leaned over and with his middle 
finger deliberately thumped that expectant 
mother in the side, as one tests a ripening 
melon, and with a knowing leer hailed another 
policeman just then crossing the street, with, 
“Say, mate! (Ovez, compadre!) It’s all ripe, 
ready to pull; another soldier for Porfirio! 

With my skirts and the woman's fallen 
burden I tried to shield the poor, cringing 
mother-body from their curious gaze as I de- 
livered it of its more pitiful burden, but I was 
powerless to protect the woman from their 
heartless jibes. Their vulgar and obscene 
jokes defy translation. The least offensive of 
the things they said was when the poor woman 
screamed aloud in the final agony. They re- 
minded her that it was Sunday morning, that 
respectable people were asleep and did not 
want to be disturbed by an old she-ass (burra 
vieia) braying in the street. 

And then, when to comfort the half-dead 
mother I bent low and whispered that the little 
newcomer was a boy, she weakly whimpered 
her exultation, and begged the policemen to 
send for a priest, fearing the child mien die of 
exposure, unbaptized. 
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Thinking she wanted the priest for herself, 
they told her she was asking too much, that she 
ought to be willing to die unblessed in gratitude 
for the honor of bearing one more soldier for 
Porfino. 

They also amused themselves by telling each 
other of the various and sundry things that 
would happen to me at the hands of the law for 
interfering with the police. (For one of the 
outrageous ordinances of modern Mexico City 
forbids the giving of first aid to the injured on 
the public street, even by a nurse or physician, 
until a mounted officer arrives and gives per- 
mission. Already I had suffered arrest three 
times for violation of this law, but was released 
on paying a small fine and receiving a stern 
reprimand from the police judge.) 

At length a mounted officer arrived and sent 
one of the policemen to the nearest station for 
a stretcher, on which the woman was placed, 
while I, again under arrest, carried the baby. 
As they started off, with the woman rolling in 
agony from side to side on the narrow strip of 
canvas, I asked the officer to send another man 
to see that she did not roll off. 

“Oh,” he said lightly, “if she rolls she rolls. 
What difference does it make about the old 
she? She has borne her last soldier for Por- 
firio. But take good care of the little one.” 

With the child on my arm I kept close to the 
stretcher, to give what comfort I could to the 
dying mother. Presently the bearers stopped, 
rested the stretcher across an open drain, and 
darted into a “‘pulqueria”—‘‘to drink to the 
health of the little soldier," the officer told me. 

“I suppose if it had been a girl you would 
have ordered them to murder her as well as 
the mother!” I cried indignantly. 

“Oh, no, Señorita,” he said, smiling grandil- 
oquently. ''Nothinglikethat! If it had been 
so unfortunate as to be another little she, instead 
of a soldier, one of us would have taken her to 
raise in our kitchen, and when old enough we 
would have made her a mother of soldiers for 
Porfirio.” 

Alas for a people whose constitution guaran- 
tees “Ше liberty of freemen and the protection 
of citizens,” while their government makes of 
every child born to its working class either a 
soldier or a slave! 

That expression, “another soldier” (otro 
soldado), is used commonly by high and low at 
sight of a woman big with child. In my capac- 
ity as a nurse I was attending the wife of one of 
Mexico City's “best citizens," when one day 
he said to me earnestly: “Pray for it to be a 
little soldier!" 

I once saw a drunken woman, far advanced 
in pregnancy, lying in the gutter while her man 
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kicked her in the stomach. А policeman 
caught his arm, admonishing him: ‘Softly, 
man! Have a care for the little soldier!" 

The first playthings presented to a male child 
are sword and gun. If born to the upper class 
the toddling youngster is decked out in an offi- 
cer's uniform and trappings. If to the poorer 
class, he is given a soldier's pasteboard cap and 
wooden bayonet. 

Verily, the government of Mexico has been 
sowing dragon's teeth, and well may it fear the 
crop that shall spring therefrom! 

Is there slavery in Mexico? Assuredly there 
is. The fact is generally recognized, even in 
Mexico City, though the condition, so far as I 
know, does not exist there. I have heard the 
existence of slavery in the Republic casually 
discussed by Mexicans in all walks of life. 
Members of the priesthood, the professions, the 
press and many others, spoke of it with ap- 
proval or deploring it. (In fact, two of the 
signers of that letter of protest against your 
articles have in my presence admitted the 
fact. One of these, an American married 
to a Mexican woman, habitually spoke of the 
peons on the property of his wife's family, and 
even of the house servants, as ‘‘the slaves." 
That is not a translation: the man spoke in 
English.) 

A young priest whom I met frequently in my 
work, and of whose integrity I am satisfied, 
gave me most convincing proof that ‘‘his peo- 
ple" are slaves. It was not so much what he 
said as what he did, or rather what was done to 
him for what he did. I knew he was most de- 
vout, and his people loved him dearly and 
called on him in every emergency. I missed 
him for some time, and when I asked about him 
I was grieved to learn that he had left the priest- 
hood. Meeting him one day I expressed my 
surprise and regret that he should have left a 
field for which he was so well fitted and where 
he was doing so much good. 

Thoughtfully he gazed into space for a 
moment, and then, with a clear, level look into 
my eyes, he said: 

“Señora, it is not given a slave to have a soul. 
My people must be freed before they will have 
need of priests." 

Certain it is that he went fearlessly about 
*the Master's work" as he saw it, for only 
three months later I learned that he was a polit- 
ical prisoner. If still alive, which is unlikely 
after eight years, he is rotting alive in the 
prison of San Juan de Ulloa. 

I was sitting in the foyer of a prominent hotel 
in Mexico City one day. The mozo had just 
Started to announce me to the attorney whose 
leisure I was awaiting, when thegentleman him- 
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self appeared in the door. He glanced down 
into the patio, and beckoned me to come to the 
railing, and said: 

“Do you see that girl?” pointing to a group 
of three persons standing with their arms about 
each other. The girl was crying. ‘‘Stunning, 
is she not? (Muy guapa! Verdad?) 1 have 
just bought her for $400. She's bidding her 
parents good-by. They return to Yucatan." 

I looked at him intently, to see if he was in 
earnest, or only trving to shock me because of 
the interest he knew I took in Mexico's sub- 
merged. 

“Мо, really, I mean it,” he said, and then, 
hastily: “Oh, not for myself. Only as an in- 
vestment. Immediately I shall pass her to a 
friend of mine for $600." (I learned the name 
of that friend, and it is the name of one who 
made protest against your articles.) 

* But her own father and mother did not sell 
her?" I demanded. 

“Oh, yes, they did," he answered. ‘They 
had to, but they were glad to do it, though none 
of the money goes to them. They know they 
have done so much better for her than they 
ever could have hoped to do had not their 
owners needed the money." 

Seeing that he had shocked me, perhaps 
more than he had intended, he explained that 
the owners of the girl's parents, clients of his, 
having to meet a note on short notice, had 
asked him to undertake the sale in Mexico 
City as the quickest way of raising money. 

"But I should think the parents would 
rather kill her!” I cried. ‘‘Surely they don't 
know the slavery they are selling her into? 
Oh, if I could speak Maya I would tell them!” 

“Sit down, Señora,” he said. ‘‘Let me ex- 
plain. Yes, they know. They know also the 
slavery from which they are saving her. Had 
they not done their owner's will, the girl her- 
self in time would have become their owner's 
‘thing,’ as she already is their slave. They, 
their friends and ‘the stranger within their 
gates? would have had their will of her until her 
youth should die and her beauty fade. "Then 
she would have been forced to marry, any one 
not of her own tribe, most likely a Chinaman if 
they had one that they were anxious to keep, 
and bring other slaves into the world. So you 
see, Señora, her parents have done well by her. 
Degradation? As you will, Señora, but you 
know nothing of the degradation she is escap- 
ing. The mother weeps? Yes, Senora; but 
see! She weeps softly, quietly, not terribly as 
at a sacrifice. She rejoices that her child has 
escaped the wretchedness which she herself has 
known. She may never see her again, nor hear 
her voice, but as she thinks of that she says to 
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herself: ‘No, thank God! TIl never hear her 
scream in the night, nor see her shamed in the 
light of day! I shall never see her crawl out in 
the wet, false dawn, with aching head and quiv- 
ering limbs, to be driven like a beast allday. I 
shall not see her round shoulders blistered by 
the noonday sun, nor her young flesh cringe to 
the goad nor welted by the lash. Thank God, 
I shall not see my daughter in the place to 
which I return!’ That, Señora, is what the 
mother is thinking, though she does not put 
it into words.” For a few moments he was 
silent, and then asked, with a suggestion of 
sadness, but more of mockery: ‘‘ Well, Señora, 
what think you?” 

I could not tell him what I thought. I left 
him without speaking, forgetting to mention 
the business which had brought me there. 

I have been both angered and amused by 
those persons who burst blithely into print with 
the statement that they “have been all over 
Mexico and never saw anything that justified 
your statements.” Doubtless it is true. They 
may have had weighty reasons for not seeing 
anything which might interfere with the de- 
velopment of certain enterprises, or the in- 
vestment of foreign capital in Mexico, or they 
may have been blind to realities, as Iwas during 
the first five years of my residence in the City of 
Mexico, oblivious of the fact that I dwelt in the 
heart of a smouldering social volcano, never 
dreaming that the suppressed fires of anguished 
revolt burned anywhere in all that wonderful, 
quiet land. And even after seeing and hearing 
things for*five years it required an accident to 
set me on the way to understanding. Solcan 
understand that many may dwell long in Mex- 
ico and return without having seen the things 
that have been before their eyes all the time. 

I have no inclination to decry Mexico. I 
hope some day to make my home there again, 
and through all the remaining years of my life. 
'The educated natives are the most charming 
mannered persons I ever have met, and even 
the most lowly peon might give the average 
American lessons in true courtesy. The cli- 
mate in the higher altitudes is the most perfect 
in the world, and there is a subtle, languorous 
fascination about the gorgeous Tierra Caliente 
that is irresistible. The land is wonderfully 
fertile, and the natural resources of wealth 
enormous, But in this beautiful, rich land 
human beings are bought and sold like cattle, 
or tricked into servitude which is slavery worse 
than that which existed anywhere in the South 
in ante-bellum days. 

“Barbarous Mexico?” Well, I would not 
call it that. Barbarians would not tolerate 
such things. 
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N life there are two kinds of morals, yours 
and mine. In the drama there is a third 
kind, which has no relation to life what- 
ever. We are often asked in the playhouse 

to accept as admirable, as moral, what is in 
reality contemptible, immoral; and, what is 
worse, we do so accept it. We check our own 
moral code in the cloak room before the play 
begins, and then are thrilled with pleasure by 
the most flagrantly immoral proceedings mas- 
querading as virtue on the stage, or are warmed 
to a rich glow of sympathetic sanctity by situa- 
tions which, upon analysis, are the negation of 
goodness. And this is entirely due to the fact 
that in the theatre we are carried along from 
moment to moment, without pausing to reflect 
upon cause or effect; and the dramatist is so 
carried along, also, in his desire to make each 
situation immediately effective, forgetting its 
larger significance. In other words, in the 
drama as elsewhere, a lack of clear thinking 
down to the bed rock of principles is the cause 
of most of the falsity and misappreciation. 

A play which enjoyed enormous vogue in 
New York last winter was ‘‘ The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back," by Jerome K. Jerome, 
beautifully acted by that fine English artist, Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson, and acclaimed by nearly 
everyone as a drama of great moral import and 
spiritual regeneration. Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
enacted the part of a benign stranger, pre- 
sumably an incarnation of the Christ-spirit, 
who came to a boarding-house filled with lying, 
scolding, bickering, cheating, unhappy beings, 
and by ‘‘calling to their better natures," re- 
formed them one and all. They went down 
before the glance of his eye and the soft boom 
of his voice like nine-pins in an alley. And, as 
each sinner went down, as each reformation 
was accomplished, all the women in the audi- 
ence wept. After each act strong New York 


men were so affected that they actually said 
* Excuse me" when they climbed over ladies’ 
knees to get to the aisles. 

Now, accepting this play as allegorical, it has 
great merits beyond its immediate theatrical 
effectiveness. It typifies with much beauty 
the regencrative forces of the Christ-spirit in 
man. But to accept it solely as an allegory is 
well-nigh impossible, since all its characters, 
save the mysterious Passer-by, are drawn in the 
key of realism, and are unconsciously accepted 
by an audience as actual men and women, so 
that their regeneration seems to represent an 
actual process. What, in actual life, would be 
the process of reclaiming them? It would be 
a battle, a long-drawn battle. Unfortunately, 
men in this world are not turned from sinners 
to saints without a struggle, and usually a bitter 
struggle. They must confess, they must re- 
pent; but that is not enough. They must be 
led up from one stage of understanding to an- 
other, slowly, patiently, probably with frequent 
backslidings. In this world you can no more 
expect to make a thief realize in one day the 
moral beauty of honesty, nor a scold to lose, 
in a warm glow of geniality, all impulse to 
wrangle, than you can expect to turn darkness 
into light. But in “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back” all the reforms are brought about 
without a struggle, simply by an hypnotic glance 
of the eye and the seed of a sweet suggestion. 

To those men—and with one such I sat in 
the theatre—who have labored toilfully to 
raise their fallen brothers and sisters, this play 
is almost as much a travesty as an allegory. It 
is a travesty, because in common with so much 
of the easy optimism of the day—the New 
Thought, or New Psychology, or new Law of 
Suggestion, or whatever it is called—it ignores 
the practical basis of human struggle and 
human will in every true and lasting reforma- 
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tion, and sends away the beholder with a pleas- 
ant feeling that all that is needed to set. the 
world aright are a few sweet thoughts and a call 
to ‘four better natures.” Ah, you may call and 
call, in this life, but it will do vou little good! 
You must yourself go down to the stricken soul, 
and fight with him, and brace his will, and 
teach him like a little child, and at times be 
harsh with him, and give him a bath, and find 
him a job, and then, perhaps, after six months 
or a year or two years or three, you may have 
made a man of him. Ultimately, there is 
something dangerously immoral about ‘The 
Passing of the ‘Third Floor Back "—immoral 
because it makes spiritual regeneration a matter 
of external and immediate suggestion, a kind of 
hypnotic process, instead of an inward educa- 
tion of the will and the moral senses; danger- 
ous because it permits an audience to go away 
amiably self-satistied, to lapse back fifteen min- 
utes later into exactly their former state. In 
spite of its allegorical beauty, it inspires no real 
ethical purpose and no real thought, because it 
is based by the dramatist on no real thought, 
though doubtless his purpose was sincere 
enough. It does not touch the real principles 
of moral reformation. 


Another play which for two seasons has en- 


joyed enormous popularity, “The Man from 
Home,” illustrates a different phase of the curi- 
ous morals of the drama. Perhaps it may 
seem that this ‘Tarkington-Wilson comedy 
offends rather against good taste and good 
sense than morals. But ultimately what we 
acclaim it most warmly for is its glorification of 
the sturdy virtue and democratic simplicity of 
Kokomo, Indiana, as against the rottenness and 
snobbery of effete Europe. And, of course, 
thoughtfully considered, it actually renders 
these estimable virtues ridiculous and mean, by 
ignoring or falsifying all the rest of the picture. 
In the playhouse, having checked everything 
but our jingo patriotism in the cloak room, we 
madly applaud Daniel Voorhees Pike, of 
Kokomo. What he would be, under actual 
conditions, is a rather uncouth boor, making a 
fool of himself and America. 

If the authors of this play had held up Daniel 
Voorhees Pike as a type to be studied, that 
would be another matter. But they have ob- 
viously held him up as a hero to be admired. 
Now, rudeness, ignorance, narrow-mindedness, 
are never admirable. And the man whothinks, 
acts and speaks at any and all times on the as- 
sumption that the town hall of Kokomo is more 
beautiful because it is in Kokomo, which is in 
Indiana, which is in the United States of 
America, than St. Peter's in. Rome, or the 
Acropolis at Athens, or the Doges' Palace in 
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Venice, is no whit less a snob than the Euro- 
pean aristocrat who thinks that his fifteen gen- 
erations of fine. mannered ancestors make him 
the superior of Daniel. In fact, the impartial 
observer, who managed to slip past the cloak 
room, has a certain sympathy with the aristo- 
crat. Possibly this observer has been both in 
Kokomo and Sorrento— where the scene of the 
play is laid. Somchow, the sweep of that blue 
Bay and the eternal mystery of Italy call him 
still, though he can remain absent from Koko- 
mo without a regret. 

Matthew Arnold, in his lecture on Emerson, 
pointed out as some of Amcrica’s dangers “the 
absence of the discipline of respect; 
hardness and materialism; exaggeration and 
boastfulness; a false smartness, a 
false audacity, a want of soul and delicacy.” 
And of Emerson he said, “То us he shows for 
guidance his lucid freedom, his cheerfulness 
and hope; to you his dignity, delicacy, serenity, 
elevation.” 

Daniel Voorhees Pike was certainly not dis- 
ciplined in respect; and did he not possess just 
these dangerous qualities of false smartness, 
false audacity, exaggeration and boastfulness ? 
Certainly he did not possess dignity, delicacy, 
serenity, elevation. "They are moral attrib- 
utes, and just so far as he is held up as a hero 
without them he is lacking in moral worth and 
soundness; and the play is lacking in moral 
worth and soundness, were it not still further 
made immoral by its falsification of European 
society, its abandoned disregard of anything 
good in the Old World, to make an Indianian 
holiday. “The Man from Home” is not 
based on justice, but jingoism. It is not 
thought out to first principles. It responds to 
an emotional test, but not to an intellectual. 

It may strike the reader as a humorless pro- 
ceeding to speak so strongly against two such 
pleasant and popular plays, which, after all, 
but employ that exaggeration traditionally per- 
mitted to art, especially the drama. But the 
better they are, the less they should be for- 
given for abusing this privilege of exaggeration. 
The one exaggerates a symbol till it prevents 
life; the other exalts a hero by the easy 
method of debasing everybody else. Neither 
play is quite thoroughly and honestly worked 
out, and hence its morals are not sound. 

Of course, the most flagrant cases of im- 
morality parading as virtue are to be found, not 
in plays like these, which have none the less de- 
cided literary or human merit, but in plays of a 
more melodramatic order, where the author 
was in reality working to pile up situations, and 
which we, by a total suppression of our in- 
telligences, have come somehow to accept as 
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PEDRO DE CORDOBA AND EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON IN 
“SISTER BEATRICE” AT THE NEW THEATRE 


This play is, in modern guise, a myth of the Middle Ages, with the moral clarity of primitive legend, 
whence it draws its loveliness and charm 
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MADDERN FISKE IN IBSEN’S 


‘PILLARS OF SOCIETY” 


A play which raises a moral issue and works it out logically and persistently 


enjoyable, even emotional stirring. Such plays 
make little claim on serious attention, and it 
would not be worth while to consider them 
here, were it not for this very fact that we do 
yield to their spell in the theatre, and submit to 
seeing some of our best actresses portray their 
heroines. We make an assumption that the 
plays of mechanical suspense, of melodramatic 
appeal, are excused from living up to the 
moral law. But every time we do this, every 
time we give emotional response to the weep- 
ing heroine of an ethically false and illogical 
melodrama, we weaken our perception of 
fundamental truth in the playhouse, we un- 
consciously debase our standards for more 
serious drama. ‘There is no reason whatever 
why even a melodrama cannot be ethically 
sound and logical. There is every reason 
why we should insist upon its being so. 
Sloppy, sentimental thinking is dangerous 
wherever it occurs, even in the playhouses of 
Mr. Belasco. 

One of the best (or the worst) examples of 
false ethics in such a play is furnished by “Тһе 
Fighting Hope," produced by Mr. Belasco, and 
acted by Miss Blanche Bates. In this play a 


man, Granger, has been jailed, his wife and the 
world believe, for another man’s crime. The 
other man, Burton Temple, is president of the 
bank Granger has been convicted of robbing. 
A district attorney, hot after the men higher up, 
is about to reopen the case. It begins to look 
bad for Temple. Mrs. Granger, disguised as a 
stenographer, goes to his house to secure evi- 
dence against him. What she secures is a let- 
ter proving that not he, but her husband, was, 
after all, the criminal. 

Of course this letter is a knockout blow for 
her. She realizes that ‘‘the father of her boys” 
is a thief, that the man she would send to jail 
(and with whom you know the dramatist is 
going to make her finally fall in love) is inno- 
cent. Still, in her first shock, her instinct to 
protect “the father of her boys" persists, and 
she burns the letter. 

Sofar,so good. But Mrs. Granger is repre- 
sented as a woman of fine instincts and charac- 
ter. That she should persist in cooler blood in 
her false and immoral supposition that her 
boys’ name will be protected or their happiness 
preserved—to say nothing of her own—by the 
guilt of two parents instead of one, is hard to 
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This play is a perfect example of the pleasantly sentimental fare of our fathers 


believe. Yet that is exactly what the play asks 
you to believe, and it asks you to assume 
that here is a true dilemma. Mrs. Granger 
appears actually in doubt not only as to 
which course she will pursue, but which she 
should pursue. Sheisintended by the drama- 
tist as a pitiable object, because on the one hand 
she feels it right to save an innocent man (whom 
she has begun to love), and on the other feels it 
her duty to save her sons’ happiness by building 
their future on a structure of lies and deceit. 
And she reaches a solution, not by reasoning thc 
tangle out, not by any real thought for her boys, 
their genuine moral welfare, not by any atten- 
tion to principles, but simply by discovering 
that her husband has been sexually unfaithful 
to her. 

Of course, as the play is written, there is no 
moral problem. The morality is all of the 
theatre. It belongs to that strange world be- 
hind the proscenium, wherein we gaze, and 
sometimes utter chatter about "strong situa- 
tions," "stirring climaxes,” and the like, as 
people hypnotized. "There might have been a 
moral problem if Mrs. Granger, before she 
discovered her husband's guilt, had been forced 


to fight a rising tide of passion for Temple in 
her own heart. 'There might have been a 
moral problem after the discovery and her first 
hasty, but natural, destruction of the letter, if 
she had felt that her desire to save Temple was 
prompted by a passion still illicit, rather than 
by justice. But no such real problems were 
presented. The lady babbles eternally of 
“saving her boys’ good name,” while you are 
supposed to weep for her plight. Unless you 
have checked your sense of reality in the cloak 
room, you scorn her perceptions and despise 
her standards. How much finer had she con- 
tinued to love her husband! But he, after all, 
was only *'the father of her boys." 

And yet this play, with Mr. Belasco's stamp 
upon it, has gone the rounds of the theatres for 
two whole years and given evident pleasure to 
thousands of people, many of whom would 
doubtless be sorely perplexed at Ibsen’s “‘Pil- 
lars of Society," which depicts the misery of a 
life based on lies and deceit, which is truly 
moral. In actual life, these thousands of 
people are probably honest and upright, and 
would cut off their right hands before sending 
an honest man to jail, or raising their children 
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FRANCIS STARR, WHO PLAYED THE LEADING ROLE IN 
EUGENE WALTER'S “THE EASIEST WAY” 
A modern tragedy which faces the facts of contemporary life and makes its comment on them by a 
truthful presentation, never dodging the logical issue 
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BLANCHE BATES, WHO HAS BEEN PLAYING FOR TWO SEASONS 
IN ““THE FIGHTING HOPE” 


A drama built solely for theatric effect, it is impotent as art because it does not follow the facts of life, 
but the whims of the dramatist 
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MME. ALLA NAZIMOVA, WHO APPEARED IN NEW YORK CITY 
LAST SPRING IN “LITTLE EYOLF’’ 


Ibsen’s play is a spiritual drama, setting forth what goes on in the souls of husband and wife after the 
death of their child; therefore many people say it isn’t drama at all 
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on lies. But they do not carry their principles 
into the playhouse. Once there, they do not 
look behind the momentary situation. They 
are moved by falsity as readily as by truth. 

There was recently produced in Chicago a 
play by Jules Goodman, called ‘‘ Mother,” one 
of those plays technically described as possess- 
ing “heart interest." A mother is shown 
making all possible sacrifices for her erring 
offspring, who lie, forge, and insult her. But 
Mother shoulders all trials and all blame, even 
for the forgery. You are obviously expected 
to admire as well as to pity her, to regard her as 
a noble embodiment of **mother love." Actu- 
ally, the speech and conduct of her children 
show that she was but ill fitted for the duties of 
motherhood, and in so far quite the opposite of 
admirable. Here is a play of the type known 
as ‘‘wholesome,” and intended to impart a 
great moral uplift. Actually, while it makes 
susceptible female auditors weep and have a 
perfectly lovely time, it is based on immorality, 
on that terrible and often innocent immorality 
of incompetent parenthood. Had the author 
sincerely thought out the meaning of his play, 
had he reasoned down to first principles, he 
would have made this Mother’s acts not those 
of moral heroism but of belated atonement. 

And then, of course, his play would not 
have been so immediately and widely popular! 
Thought is seldom immediately and widely 
popular in the theatre. 

In New York, last spring, Bernstein's drama, 
*"The Whirlwind," was presented in English, 
and we were edified by the spectacle of as 
strange a collection of stage morals as ever 
went to the making of “emotional situations." 
One man announces to another that he is going 
to shoot himself. The second man, who has 
suggested to the first that he go to America, 
since his presence in France compromises the 
second man's daughter, interposes only a 
momentary objection. What if he should pre- 
vent? That would spoil the climax! So, 
very gravely, solemnly, as betits one taking his 
last look upon those about to die, this second 
man gathers up his hat and stick, makes a 
grave, solemn bow, and passes out of the room. 
One of the most popular dramatists in France 
solemnly wrote this scene without a hint that 
he did not regard it as entirely credible and 
human. An American stage manager sol- 
emnly staged it, as entirely credible and human, 
in a Broadway theatre in 1910. And, as en- 
tirely credible and human, American audi- 
ences sat breathlessly and watched it. But 
such stage morality as this, of course, becomes 
too preposterous to deceive anybody very long. 
Most of the plays of Bernstein are a passing 
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fad, startling us into momentary attention by 
their sensationalism, like a yellow journal by its 
lurid headlines. Ultimately, we get back our 
intelligences from the coat room. 

Such is morality on the stage because it is 
vastly easier in the drama to write what is mo- 
mentarily effective than what is fundamentally 
true. It is easy and picturesque to cause your 
hero suddenly to rise from prayer regenerate, 
and spurn, in ringing words, his past life. It is 
easy for the author of “Тһе Passing of the 
'Third Floor Back" to show his mysterious 
Passer-by looking into the eyes of the Painted 
Lady, and then to show her, in the next act, 
with the paint washed off. If the ethical prob- 
lems of life were only so simple asthat! Butthey 
arenot. They are bitterly complex; they stem 
back into the past and forward into the future. 
And to picture them truly in drama requires 
not only technique, but hard, diligent, unspar- 
ing thought. The drama which is written 
without thought is writ in water. 

It requires technique, obviously, because the 
dramatist has no means of explanation but the 
mouths and visible deeds of his characters, and 
to make the momentary situation, the passing 
speech, not only tell as lifelike action, but also 
as exposition of what has gone before or is to 
follow after, is the hardest task which con- 
fronts the craftsman in any art whatsoever. It 
requires hard, patient thought, because no 
moral problem in this world, no question of 
conduct, is easy of solution. If the dramatist 
regards his stage people and his stage situations 
as representative of life, he must judge conduct, 
weight motives, and arrange the outcome of 
deeds with all the care he would bestow upon 
human beings in like predicament. Without 
such thought he may concoct a play tempo- 
rarily successful in the theatre, but he cannot 
write a play which will bring him enduring 
fame, because it will lack the firm foundation 
of sound moral principle. In the long run, you 
can no more successfully defy moral principle 
in the drama than in the world. 

Two recent American plays written with 
honest, painstaking search for what their au- 
thors conceived as the real moral issues are 
Eugene Walter’s drama of the poor little 
chorus girl, “The Easiest Way," and William 
Vaughan Moody's drama of spiritual pragma- 
tism, “The Great Divide.” How high these 
plavs outtop the bulk of contemporary Ameri- 
can drama, even in popular estimation, is due 
not alone to their theatrical effectiveness, in the 
obvious sense, but to their quality of ethical 
significance. There is no “mush” about 
them, no theatrical hysteria, no blinking at the 
ultimate facts. They go down after first prin- 
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ciples. That is what every drama must do 
which raises a moral issue, if it is to endure. 
That is why “Тһе Servant in the House” is а 
better play than “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back." And that is why Ibsen looms so 
large in dramatic history. 

It was not much the fashion, before Ibsen, to 
raise moral issues in the drama—at any rate 
consciously. Since Ibsen, in all lands, what the 
drama has lost in pure narrative interest, in 
poetry and romance, it has gained in sociologi- 
cal import. We now use the stage to correct 
social abuses, to preach vegetarianism, telep- 
athy, Christian Science, to proselytize for reli- 
gion, to do a thousand and one things of more 
or less ethical value, before undreamed. ‘The 
craftsmen of the theatre admire Ibsen for the 
wonderful technique he has forged for their 
use, a technique which has boiled away solilo- 
quys and asides and fused the exposition with 
the progress of the drama. But the thoughtful 
layman admires him most for his unsparing 
tracking down of principles, his uncompromis- 
ing refusal to gain a momentary effect, however 
telling, at the expense of the whole truth. Sev- 
eral of his plays have been popular in our 
theatre, and are growing more so. Others 
have not been popular. The Philistines have 
scoffed. Many of us have more or less hon- 
estly professed that we did not comprehend. 
Much ink has been spilled. Names have been 
called. But meantime Ibsen's influence con- 
tinues to grow, and that influence is more im- 
portant than any specilic play he ever wrote. 

That influence is an influence for moral 
honesty in the drama, against the shams of 
stage conventions, for principles against stage 
trickery. There is not a moment in “ Pillars of 
Society" when the words or actions of that arch 
hypocrite, Consul Bernick, are not carefully 
calculated to tell at their true ethical value for 
the beholder. In “Little Eyolf” and “A 
Doll's House" problems of marriage are raised 
and faced squarely to the bitter end. In 
“Ghosts” the morals of the play go back from 
the son to the father with horrible insistence. 
This man troubles, disturbs, even shocks us in 
the theatre, because we have been too much 
accustomed to accept any ethics in the play- 
house, so long as it resulted in scenes of mo- 
mentary effectiveness, and too little accustomed 
to holding hard on principles. Ibsen makes 
his momentary situations so dependent for 
their force on remote causes that his plays 
baffle us as life baffles us—and we say that we 
cannot understand him! 

It has been the mission of Ibsen, in part 
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through his direct appeal to audiences, in still 
larger part through his appeal to other play- 
wrights, to create dissatisfaction with senti- 
mentalized or false morality in the drama, to 
teach the need when a moral issue is raised 
of facing it squarely and honestly, and hold- 
ing the whole play true to its underlying 
principles. Why is it so very difficult for 
some worthy theatregoers to understand his 
significance? 

Last winter Joseph Medill Patterson pro- 
duced a play in New York called ‘‘The Fourth 
Estate," which showed vividly and sincerely 
the difficulties of conducting a modern Ameri- 
can newspaper with absolute honesty, ignoring 
all the seductions of advertising, social and 
political patronage. His morality in that play 
was sound and uncompromising, and his con- 
clusion was at first tragic. But the New York 
theatregoers first imposed a happy ending, 
and later rejected the play altogether. Fortu- 
nately, Chicago was more receptive. But there 
was a play—not without its faults of clumsy 
construction and beginner’s crudeness, to be 
sure—which was “thought out,” which raised a 
moral issue, looked at it in all its phases, and 
then bent every episode of the drama to con- 
form to the principle at stake, instead of ignor- 
ing the principle to make the situations mo- 
mentarily appealing to the emotions of the 
mob. Such another play, too, which raised a 
moral issue, thought it out, both its causes and 
its effects, and held the episodes of the drama 
true to it, was Miss Rachel Crothers’ “А Man's 
World," acted by Miss Mary Mannering. 

These are two of the most interesting and 
significant native plays of the past winter. 
Their authors, having propounded a moral 
question, have, like Ibsen, met it unflinchingly, 
putting away temptation for the easy tear or 
the loud guffaw, for the momentary theatrical 
thrill, in the interests of significant truth. 
These authors have the sense and the courage 
to think not of what the public wants—or what 
they may suppose it wants—but of what is the 
real meaning, the cause and solution, of the 
moral problems their plays present. Until our 
playwrights do this, we cannot have a serious 
and significant drama of contemporary Ameri- 
can life, because we cannot have a drama which 
holds fast to real moral principles, to reality. 
Fortunately, however, by every sign, our better 
playwrights are thinking less and less of what 
seems immediately effective in the theatre, and 
more and more of what is ultimately true. 
And what is ultimately true is, after all, what is 
ultimately effective, even on Broadway. 
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ARRIET and I had the first intima- 

tion of what we have since called the 

“gunsmith problem” about ten days 

ago. It came to us, as was to be ex- 

pected, from that accomplished spreader of 
burdens, the Scotch Preacher. When he came 
in to call on us that evening after supper I 
could see that he had something important on 
his mind; but I let him get to it in his own way. 

* David," hc said finally, “‘Carlstrom, the 
gunsmith, is going home to Sweden." 

“At last!” I exclaimed. 

Dr. McAlway paused a moment and then 
said hesitatingly: 

* He says he is going." 

Harriet laughed. ‘‘Then it's all decided," 
she said; “һе isn't going." 

. “No,” said the Scotch Preacher, “it’s not 
decided—yet." 

* Dr. McAlway hasn't made up his mind," 
I said, *whether Carlstrom 
is to go or not.” 

But the Scotch Preacher 
was in no mood for joking. 

“David,” he said, ‘‘did 
you ever know anything 
about the homesickness of 
the foreigner ?" 

He paused a moment and 
then continued, nodding his 
great shaggy head: 

“Man, man, how my old 
mither greeted for Scotland! 
I mind how a sprig of heather 
would bring the tears to her 
eyes; and for twenty years 
I dared not whistle * Bonnie 
Doon” or “Charlie Is My 
Darling" lest it break her 
heart. ’Tis a pain you’ve 
not had, I’m thinking, Davy.” 

* We all know the longing 
for old places and old times,” 
I said. 


“POINTING. IN 
AT THE SKY, 


** No, no, David, it’s more than that. It’s the 
wanting and the longing to see the hills of your 
own land, and the town where you were born, 
and the street where you played, and the 
house——” 

He paused, “Аһ, well, it’s hard for those 
who have it.” 

“But I haven't heard Carlstrom refer to 
Sweden for years," I said. ‘‘Is it homesick- 
ness, or just old age?” 

“There ye have it, Davy; the nail right on 
the head!" exclaimed the Scotch Preacher. 
“Ts it homesickness, or is he just old and 
tired?” 

With that we fell to talking about Carlstrom. 
the gunsmith. I have known him pretty nearly 
ever since I came here, now more than ten 
years ago—and liked him well, too—but it 
seemed, as Dr. McAlway talked that evening, 
as though we were making the acquaintance of 
quite a new and wonderful 
person. How dull we all are! 
How we need such an artist 
as the Scotch Preacher to 
mold heroes out of the com- 
mon human clay around us! 
It takes a sort of greatness 
to recognize greatness. 

In an hour's time the 
Scotch Preacher had both 
Harriet and me much ex- 
cited, and the upshot of the 
whole matter was that I 
promised to call on Carl- 
strom the next day when I 
went to town. 

I scarcely needed the 
prompting of the Scotch 
Preacher, for Carlstrom’s 
gunshop has for years been 
one of the most interesting 
places in town for me. I 
went to it now with a new 
understanding. 
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Afar off I began to listen for Carlstrom’s 
hammer, and presently I heard the familiar 
sounds. There were two or three mellow 
strokes, and I knew that Carlstrom was mak- 
ing the sparks fly from the red iron. Then 
the hammer rang, and I knew he was striking 
down on the cold steel of the anvil. It is a 
pleasant sound to hear. 

Carlstrom’s shop is just around the corner 
from the main street. You may know it by a 
great weather-beaten wooden gun fastened 
over the doorway, pointing in the daytime at 
the sky, and in the night at the stars. A stran- 
ger passing that way might wonder at the great 
gun and possibly say to himself: 

“A gunshop! How can a man make a living 
mending guns in such a peaceful community!” 

Such a remark merely shows that he doesn't 
know Carlstrom, nor the shop, nor us. 

I tied my horse at the corner and went down 
to the shop with a peculiar new interest. Isaw 
as if for the first time the old wheels which have 
stood weathering so long at one end of the 
building. I saw under the shed at the other 
end the wonderful assortment of old iron pipes, 
kettles, tires, a pump or two, many parts of 
farm machinery, a broken water wheel, and I 
don't know what other flotsam of thirty years 
of diligent mending of the iron works of an 
entire community. All this, you may say—the 
disorder of old iron, the cinders which cover 
part of the yard but do not keep out the tangle 
of goldenrod and catnip and boneset which at 
this time of the year grows thick along the 
neighboring fences—all this, you say, makes no 
inviting picture. You are wrong. Where hon- 
est work is, there is always that which invites 
the eye. 

I know of few things more inviting than to 
step up to the wide-open doors and look into 
the shop. The floor, half of hard worn boards, 
half of cinders, the smoky rafters of the roof, 
the confusion of implements on the benches, 
the guns in the corners—how all of these things 
form the subdued background for the flaming 
forge and the square chimney above it! 

At one side of the forge you will see the great 
dusty bellows and you will hear its stertorous 
breathing. In front stands the old brown anvil 
set upon a gnarly maple block. A long sweep 
made of peeled hickory wood controls the bel- 
lows, and as you look in upon this lively and 
pleasant scene you will see that the grimy hand 
of Carlstrom himself is upon the hickory sweep. 
As he draws it down and lets it up again with 
the peculiar rhythmic swing of long experience— 
heaping up his fire with a little iron paddle held 
in the other hand—he hums to himself in a 
high curious old voice, no words at all, just a 
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tune of contented employment in consonance 
with the breathing of the bellows and the 
mounting flames of the forge. 

As I stood for a moment in the doorway the 
other day before Carlstrom saw me, I wished 
I could picture my friend as the typical black- 
smith with the brawny arms, the big chest, the 
deep voice and all that. But as I looked at 
him newly, the Scotch Preacher’s words still 
in my ears, he seemed, with his stooping 
shoulders, his gray beard not very well kept, 
and his thin gray hair, more than ordinarily 
small and old. 

I remember as distinctly as though it were 
yesterday the first time Carlstrom really im- 
pressed himself upon me. It was in my early 
blind days at the farm. I had gone to him ` 
with a part of a hay-rake which I had broken 
on one of my stony hills. 

“Can you mend it?” I asked. 

If I had known him better I should never 
have asked such a question. I saw, indeed, at 
the time that I had not said the right thing; 
but how could I know then that Carlstrom 
never let any broken thing escape hime A 
watch, or a gun, or a locomotive—they are all 
alike to him, if they are broken.. I believe he 
would agree to patch the wrecked chariot of 
Phaéthon! 

A week later I came back to the shop. 

“Come in, come in," he said when he saw 
me. 

He turned from his forge, set his hands on 
his hips and looked at me à moment with 
feigned seriousness. 

“So!” he said. “You have come for your 
job?” 

He softened the “j” in job; his whole speech, 
indeed, had the engaging inflection of the 
Scandinavian tongue overlaid upon the Eng- 
lish words. 

“бо,” he said, and went to his bench with a 
quick step and an air of almost childish eager- 
ness He handed me the parts of my hay-rake 
without a word. I looked them over carefully. 

“T can't see where you mended them,” I said. 

You should have seen his face brighten with 
pleasure! He allowed me to admire the work 
in silence for a moment and then he had it out 
of my hand, as if I couldn't be trusted with 
anvthing so important, and he explained how 
he had done it. A special tool for his lathe had 
been found necessary in order to do my work 
properly. This he had made at his forge, and 
I suppose it had taken him twice as long to 
make the special tool as it had to mend the 
parts of my rake, but when I would have paid 
him for it he would take nothing save for the 
mending itself. Nor was this a mere rebuke 
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to a doubter. It had delighted him to do a 
difficult thing, to show the really great skill he 
had. Indeed, I think our friendship began 
right there and was based upon the favor I did 
in bringing him a job that I thought he couldn’t 
do! 

When he saw me the other day in the door of 
his shop he seemed greatly pleased. 

“Come in, come in," he said. 

“What is this I hear," I said, “about your 
going back to Sweden?” 

“For forty years," he said, “ Гуе been home- 
sick for Sweden. Now I'm an old man and 
I'm going home." 

“But, Carlstrom," I said, “we can't get 
along without you. Who's going to keep us 
mended up?" 

* You have Charles Baxter," he said, smiling. 

For years there had been a quiet sort of 
rivalry between Carlstrom and Baxter, though 
Baxter is in the country and works chietly in 
wood. : 

“But Baxter can’t mend a gun, or a hav- 
rake, or a pump, to save his life," I said. “You 
know that." 

'The old man seemed greatly pleased: he had 
the simple vanity which is the right of the true 
workman. But for answer he merely shook his 
head. 

“I have been here forty vears,” he said, 
“and all the time I have been homesick for 
Sweden.” 

I found that several men of the town had 
been in to see Carlstrom and talked with him 
of his plans, and even while I was there two 
other friends came in. The old man was de- 
lighted with the interest shown. After I left 
him I went down the street. It seemed as 
though everybody had heard of Carlstrom’s 
plans, and here and there I felt that the secret 
hand of the Scotch Preacher had been at work. 
At the store where I usually trade the merchant 
talked about it, and the postmaster when I 
went in for my mail, and the clerk at the drug 
store, and the harness-maker. I had known 
a good deal about Carlstrom in the past, for 
one Jearns much of his neighbors in ten years, 
but it seemed to me that day as though his his- 
tory stood out as something separate and new 
and impressive. 

When he first came here forty vears ago I 
suppose Carlstrom was not unlike most of the 
foreigners who immigrate to our shores, fired 
with faith in a free country. He was poor—as 
poor as a man could possibly be. For several 
years he worked on a farm—hard work, for 
which, owing to his frail physique, he was not 
well fitted. But he saved money constantly, 
and after a time he was able to come to town 
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and open a little shop. He made nearly all of 
his tools with his own hands, he built his own 
chimney and forge, he even whittled out the 
wooden gun which stands for a sign over the 
door of his shop. He had learned his trade in 
the careful old-country way. He could not 
only mend a gun, but he could make one out- 
right, even to the barrel and the wooden stock. 
In all the years I have known him he has always 
had on hand some such work—once, I remem- 
ber, a pistol—which he was turning out at odd 
times for the very satisfaction it gave him. He 
could not sell one of his hand-made guns for 
half as much as it cost him, nor does he seem 
to want to sell them, preferring rather to have 
them stand in the corner of his shop where he 
can look at them. His is the incorruptible 
spirit of the artist! | 

What a tremendous power there is in work. 
Carlstrom worked. He was up early in the 
morning to work, and he worked in the evening 
as long as daylight lasted, and once I found him 
in his shop in the evening, bending low over his 
bench with a kerosene lamp in front of him. 
He was humming his inevitable tune and 
smoothing off with a fine file the nice curves of 
a rifle trigger. When he had trouble—and 
what a lot of it he has had in his time!—he 
worked; and when he was happy he worked 
all the harder. All the leisurely ones of the 
town drifted by, all the children and the fools, 
and often rested in the doorway of his shop. 
He made them all welcome; he talked with 
them, but he never stopped working. Clang, 
clang, would go his anvil, whish, whish, would 
respond his bellows, creak, creak, would go 
the hickory sweep—he was helping the world 
go round! 

All this time, though he had sickness in his 
family, though his wife died, and then his 
children one after another until only one now 
remains, he worked and he saved. He bought 
a lot and built a house to rent; then he built 
another house; then he bought the land where 
his shop stands and rebuilt the shop itself. It 
was an epic of homely work. He took part in 
the work of the church, and on election days 
he changed his coat, and went to the town hall 
to vote. 

In the vears since I have known the old gun- 
smith and something of the town where he 
works, I have seen young men, born Ameri- 
cans, with every opportunity and encourage- 
ment of a free country, growing up there and 
going to waste. One day I heard one of them, 
sitting in front of a store, grumbling about the 
foreigners who were coming in and taking up 
the land. The young man thought it should 
be prevented by law. I said nothing; but I 
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listened and heard from the distance the 
steady clang, clang, of Carlstrom's hammer 
upon the anvil. 

Ketchell, the store-keeper, told me how Carl- 
strom had longed and planned and saved to be 
able to go back once more to the old home he 
had left. Again and again he had got almost 
enough money ahead to start, and then there 
would be an interest payment due, or a death 
in the family, and the money would all go to 
the banker, the doctor, or the undertaker. 

“Of recent years," said Ketchell, “we 
thought he'd given up the idea. His friends 
are all here now, and if he went back, he cer- 
tainly would be disappointed." 

A sort of serenitv seemed, indeed, to come 
upon him: his familv lie on the quiet hill, old 
things and old times have grown distant, and 
upon that anvil of his before the glowing forge 
he has beaten out for himself a real place in 
this community. He has beaten out the re- 
spect of a whole town; and from the crude 
human nature with which he started he has 
fashioned himself wisdom, and peace of mind, 
and the ripe humor which sees that God is in 
his world. There are men I know who read 
many books, hoping to learn how to be happy; 
let me commend them to Carlstrom, the gun- 
smith. 

I have often reflected upon the incalculable 
influence of one man upon a community. The 
town is better for having stood often looking 
into the fire of Carlstrom's forge, and seeing 
his hammer strike. I don't know how many 
times I have heard men repeat observations 
gathered in Carlstrom's shop. Only the other 
day I heard the village school-teacher sav, 
when I asked him why he always seemed so 
merry and had so little fault to find with the 
world, 

“Why,” he replied, “as Carlstrom, the gun- 
smith says, ‘when I feel like finding fault I al- 
ways begin with myself and then I never get 
any farther.’” 

Another of Carlstrom’s sayings is current in 
the country. 

“105 a good thing," he says, “when a man 
knows what he pretends to know.” 

The more I circulated among my friends, the 
more I heard of Carlstrom. It is odd that I 
should have gone all these years knowing Carl- 
strom, and yet never consciously until last weck 
setting him in his rightful place among the men 
Iknow. It makes me wonder what other great 
souls about me are thus concealing themselves 
in the guise of familiarity. This stooped gray 
neighbor of mine whom I have scen so often 
working in his field that he has almost become 
a part of the landscape—who can tell what 
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heroisms may be locked away from my vision 
under his old brown hat? 

On Wednesday night Carlstrom was at Dr. 
McAlway's house—with Charles Baxter, my 
neighbor Horace, and several others. And I 
had still another view of him. 

I think there is always something that sur- 
prises one in finding a familiar figure in a 
wholly new environment. I was so accus- 
tomed to the Carlstrom of the gunshop that 1 
could not at once reconcile mvself to the Carl- 
strom of Dr. McAlway's sitting room. And, 
indeed, there was a striking change in his ap- 
pearance. Hecame dressed in the quaint black 
coat which he wears at funerals. His hair was 
brushed straight back from his broad, smooth 
forehead and his mild blue eves were bright 
behind an especially shiny pair of steel-bowed 
spectacles. He looked more like some old- 
fashioned college professor than he did like 
a smith. 

The old gunsmith had that pride of humility, 
which is about the best pride in this world. 
He was perfectly at home at the Scotch Preach- 
er's hearth. Indeed, he radiated a sort of 
beaming good will; he had a native desire to 
make everything pleasant. I did not realize 
before what a fund of humor the old man had. 
The Scotch Preacher rallied him on the num- 
ber of houses he now owns, and suggested that 
he ought to get a wife to keep at least one of 
them for him. Carlstrom looked around with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

* When I was a poor man,” he said, “and 
carried boxes from Ketchell's store to help 
build my first shop, I used to wish I had a 
wheclbarrow. Now I have four. When I had 
no house to keep mv family in, I used to wish 
that I had one. Now I have four. I have 
thought sometimes I would like a wife—but I 
have not dared to wish for one.” 

The old gunsmith laughed noiselessly, and 
then from habit, I suppose, began to hum as 
he does in his shop—stopping instantly, how- 
ever, when he realized what he was doing. 

During the evening the Scotch Preacher got 
me to one side and said: 

“David, we can't let the old man go.” 

“No, sir,” I said, “we can’t.” 

“All he needs, Davy, is cheering up. It’s a 
cold world sometimes to the old.” 

I suppose the Scotch Preacher was saving 
the same thing to all the other men of the 
company. 

When we were preparing to go, Dr. McAI- 
way turned to Carlstrom and said: 

“How is it, Carlstrom, that you have come 
to hold such a place in this community? How 
is it that you have got ahead so rapidly ?” 
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The old man leaned forward, beaming 
through his spectacles, and said eagerly: 

“It ist America; it ist America." 

“Мо, Carlstrom, no—it is not all America. 
It is Carlstrom, too. You work, Carlstrom, 
and you save.” 

Every day since Wednesday there has been 
a steady pressure on Carlstrom; not so much 
said in words, but people stopping in at the 
shop and passing a good word. But up to 
Monday morning the gunsmith went forward 
steadily with his preparations to leave. On 
Sunday I saw the Scotch Preacher and found 
him perplexed as to what to do. I don’t know 
yet positively, that he had a hand in it, though 
I suspect it, but on Monday afternoon Charles 
Baxter went by my house on his way to town 
with a broken saw in his buggy. Such is the 
perversity of rival artists that I don’t think 
Charles Baxter had ever been to Carlstrom 
with any work. But this morning when I went 
to town and stopped at Carlstrom’s shop I 
found the gunsmith humming louder than ever. 

** Well, Carlstrom, when are we to say good- 
by?” I asked. 

“I’m not going," he said, and taking me by 
the sleeve he led me over to his bench and 
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showed me a saw he had mended. Now, а 
broken saw is one of the high tests of the genius 
of the mender. 'To put the pieces together 
so that the blade will be perfectly smooth, 
so that the teeth match accurately, is an art 
which few workmen of to-day would even 
attempt. 

“Charles Baxter brought it in," answered the 
old gunsmith, unable to conceal his delight. 
“He thought I couldn't mend it!” 

To the true artist there is nothing to equal 
the approbation of a rival. It was Charles 
Baxter, I am convinced, who was the deciding 
factor. Carlstrom couldn't leave with one of 
Baxter's saws unmended! But back of it all, 
I know, is the hand and the heart of the 
Scotch Preacher. 

'The more I think of it the more I think that 
our gunsmith possesses many of the qualities 
of true greatness. He has the serenity, and the 
humor, and the humility of greatness. He has 
a real faith in God. He works, he accepts 
what comes. He thinks there is no more hon- 


orable calling than that of gunsmith, and that 
the town he lives in is the best of all towns, and 
the people he knows the best people. 

Yes, it is greatness. 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LET 


TERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


JANE ADDAMS 


(Suggested by reading her Reminiscences in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE and her book, “The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets’’) 


7 ор gave this woman grace to see 
Life's most perplexing mystery: 
“The beauty that forever springs 
“~~ In common, unregarded things; 
And made her quick to understand 
The soul’s imperious demand 
Through ways obscure of sin and crime, 
Where lilies fester in the slime. 
She knows the stir of youth is sweet 
In children of the city street, 
‘That sets the tender feet to dance 
And seek the regions of romance. 
What though the ways their fancies range 
Are ofttimes perilous and strange? 
"Tis life itself that sets the snare 
Whose bait is more than blood can bear, 
With love and longing to be free. 
She does not blame their errancy. 
But they who make the need for play 
A lure to lead young hearts astray, 
"Tis they she visits with her scorn. 
With pity, too, her heart is torn 
For men uprooted from their soil, 
For women sunk in soulless toil, 
And well she knows to lift each heart 
With spell of some remembered art 
That springs from spindle or from loom. 
So, on the monstrous grime and gloom 
Of our great cities she has shed 
A light of healing, and has fed 
Lives hungrier for love than bread. 
Another age would call a saint 
This woman who grows never faint 
In bearing burdens for her kind. 
O brooding heart, O boundless mind, 
That, reading deep, divine God's plan 
Of perfect love, obscured by man! 
WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. 


THE GREAT CITY 
as T O human being of normal imagination 
| ever walked down Broadway in New 
| |. York City without realizing that hid- 
^ den wonders abound on every side. 
These great stores, with their enormous rents to 
pay aud expenses to mect, are not only the centers 
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of a great volume of ordinary business; they must 
inevitably be the scenes of unusual occurrences. 

The other day I asked the general manager of 
a large automobile establishment on Broadway to 
give me an illustration of the point. I specifically 
asked him not to tell me the most remarkable story 
that he had ever heard or read, but to tell me some- 
thing real out of his own recent experience. 

“A couple of weeks ago,” said the manager, “а 
nice-looking man of about forty, quietly dressed 
and well-mannered, came in here and walked 
slowly around two or three cars. He had never 
been in our salesroom before. After about five 
minutes’ inspection he called one of our salesmen, 
and, pointing with his cane to a certain car, said 
with quiet enthusiasm that he liked its general 
appearance. He asked two or three questions 
about its speed, endurance, and so on, and then 
added that he was sure that his wife would like it. 
After the barest pause for reflection he said swiftly 
and finally that he would take the саг. After ask- 
ing for a blank draft on a certain bank, he asked 
the price of the car and we told him—Ss,500. 
Without further inquiry he filled out the draft, 
gave us directions for delivering the car, and de- 
parted. The entire transaction occupied about 
fifteen minutes, and the name of the man is one 
that we never heard before. When he left, one of 
our young men peeked out and watched him, but 
with no special satisfaction. All that he saw was 
a man quietly walking down the street. The car 
was delivered and the draft was good. New York 
is.a very large place." J. M. S. 


“PRAYER OF THE HORSE” 


P =O Thee, My Master, I Offer Му 

Prayer: Feed me and take care of 
j me. Ве Кіпа to me. Do not jerk the 
жі. reins; do not whip me when going 
up hill. 

“Never strike, beat or kick me when I fail to 
understand what you want of me, but give me a 
chance to understand you. Watch me, and if I 
refuse to do your bidding, see if there is not some- 
thing wrong with my harness. 

“Do not give me too heavy loads. Never hitch 
me where water will drip on me. Keep me well 
shod. Examine my teeth when I fail to eat: I may 
have an ulcerated tooth. That, you know, is very 
painful. I am unable to tell you in words when 
I am sick; so watch me, and I will try to tell you 
by signs. 
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“Pet me sometimes; I enjoy it and I will learn 
to love you. 

* Protect me in summer from the hot sun. Keep 
a blanket on me in winter weather, and never 
put a frosty bit in my mouth, but hold it in your 
hands a moment first. 

“I carry you, pull you, wait patiently for you 
long hours, day or night. I cannot tell you when 
Iam thirsty; give me clean, cool water often in 
hot weather. 

“Finally, when my strength is gone, instead of 
turning me over to a human brute, to be tortured 
and starved, take my life in the easiest and quick- 
est way, and your God will reward you in this 
life and in Heaven. Amen." 


—TRANSLATION FROM THE SWEDISH. 
(Reprinted from Our Dumb Animals.) 


MR. WORLDLY WISEMAN 


S a reader of your magazine I feel com- 
| pelled to congratulate you оп the able 
[ E and fearless comments in various articles 
~ on questions of national importance. 
The view of Mr. Worldly Wiseman is, according 
to my personal experience, the exact view of the 
class which pleases to style itself the American 
aristocracy. From my point of view, it should be 
more pitied than censured. Itin fact composes the 
class that Europeans laugh at, and to whom they 
send their “down and out” noblemen, to exchange 
titles for ill-gotten gain, when the average good 
American would kick the same noblemen down the 
backstairs, name, character and all. 'That this 
class has gradually sheered off from the right path 
of American principles is well known, and it is now 
looked upon as a foe and a strong foe of American 
justice and liberty. Its supple hand can be 
traced everywhere; in Congress, legislatures and 
federal courts. But more so in donations of great 
sums of money to institutions of learning, in order 
to put the students under a sense of obligation to 
the donators. Physicians, lawyers, ministers of the 
Gospel, engineers, etc., all come under this spell of 
generosity by the plutocracy. And the ministers 
as a whole are followers of mammon instead of 
Christ. 

There is one thing I would remark on. Rich 
men in general have the certain opinion, that to be 
rich, means education, great brains and good char- 
acter, when in fact it takes less effort to accumu- 
late a fortune than to invent the wireless tele- 
graph. Think of the great concentration of mind 
in physicians spending a lifetime in discovering 
a remedy for human suffering. We hear occasion- 
ally of professional beggars leaving a fortune be- 
hind them. If the average human being should 
absorb the Rockefeller love for money he 
could not help but hang on to every cent he 
could. 'That a man by hooks and crooks has 
acquired a great amount of money not only shows 
a depravity of character, but is worse than a 
crime, for by his holding many times more than his 
rightful share others have, as a consequence, not 
enough to live on. 

At last, honor to you for a fearless publication. 
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Stand íor righteousness and humanity and the 
people will stand with you and for you. This 
so-called aristocracy will soon dry up. 

E. J. LUNDBERG. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH FOR GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


* ^cHE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is un- 
| questionably the best Magazine pub- 
} ished. Тһе way you expose graft and 

-IL open the eyes of the blind public is cer- 
tainly refreshing. For two years I have anxiously 
opened the last AMERICAN and looked for some 
article on the Railway Mail Service. I think that 
the general public should learn something of the 
faithful servants who make it possible for all of us 
to have our daily paper and the “‘letters from 
home.” 

The conditions prevailing in the mail cars would 
render liable to prosecution any private employer 
who would permit such conditions in his workshop 
or factory. 

Iam simply a plain traveling man, so I can’t lose 
my job by telling what I know to be facts. Two 
men that reported a rat in the drinking water can 
were simply informed that their services were no 
longer needed. ‘These men were given no oppor- 
tunity for defense, the facts in the case were sup- 
pressed, and intimidations and warnings sent out 
by authorities. Each time the men have tried to 
better conditions men have been “fired” and 
a large number fined. 

I am glad to note that Representative Poin- 
dexter has introduced a bill for the protection of 
government employees in their right of freedom of 
speech. 

Mr. Poindexter is desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion. He assures the postal clerks that their com- 
munications will be treated with the strictest con- 
fidence, and under no circumstances will their 
names be made public 

Years ago I was impressed with the service of 
the Railway Postal Clerks. It has become a 
“hobby” of mine to study these men from the 
South to the far North, and through the East and 
Middle West. 

I hope that through the AMERICAN the business 
men’s commercial bodies will help Poindexter in 
his effort to better conditions for these men. 

Some six years ago Mark Hanna advised the 
clerks to work for an allowance for expenses 
while on duty. The expenses of clerks on dif- 
ferent lines in different parts of the country 
varied considerably, and this allowance would 
equalize salaries, and give everyone a ''square- 
deal." 

In this last session of Congress such a bill passed 
but the appropriation was so small that if each 
clerk receives benefit it will amount to about five 
cents a day to each man when he is away from his 
home. 

Business men should be interested in having the 
best railway mail service possible. Give this care- 
ful consideration, and “lend a hand." 


F- 
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“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 


F = АНЕ other day—said the Observer— 
I talked politics in a countrv store 
with a vigorous, profane, down-east 
in-Maine democrat. He belonged 
to that stern and rock-bound race, one of whose 
members when asked if he was a democrat 
replied solemnly: * Boy, I was a democrat in 
Indianny when they hunted ’em with dogs.” 
It is hard for us in this generation to realize the 
hardships encountered by democrats in strong 

republican, abolition commu- 


4% 


Where nities during and after the war. 
Democrats The tide of romance was 
were as against them, the heart of 
Rare as youth against them. Religion, 
Drunkards education, the facts and finally 


the chances of battle were 
against them. They had to have much iron in 
their souls to stand up as they did. It required 
the fortitude and constancy of character of a 
martvr; also the enjovment of a state of settled 
disagreement with their neighbors, which has 
more or less to do with political martyrdom. 
In some communities the democrat was placed 
on a plane with the town drunkard. Occa- 
sionally he occupied both difficult and con- 
spicuous Offices. He was both town drunkard 
and the town democrat. I have heard pious 
people who wanted to describe a man as an 
atheist, a blasphemer, an outcast, and a gam- 
bler sum it all up in the words: “ He is a demo- 
crat." 

My down-east man was one of these rugged 
characters, and he had all the injurious ani- 
mosities of a patriot who has long suffered per- 
secution for the sake of opinions that were 
mostly erroneous. It was seldom indeed in his 
experience that bonfires had been lighted for 
his party. But to-day he had just come home 
from a tour of the state and his breast was full 
of the hopes of victory. He drained his cup of 
cider and, shaking his huge fist in the air at 
the republican postmaster, who looked over the 
pile of letters he was sorting with a smile of 
indulgent superiority (for he had heard this 
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a great talk in the house.’ Bunyan’s Pilgrim s Progress 


talk for thirty years or more), he roared: “ We've 
got 'em licked, sir. I tell you, by Jehoshaphat, 
we've routed them horse, foot and dragoon. 
They have bamboozled the people too long. 
We'll carry this congressional deestrick as sure 
as the Lord made little apples. We'll knock 
out that condemned humbug at Augusty and 
put in a good democrat in his place. And by 
the Lord Harry we'll elect a United States 
senator!” Then suddenly the light of triumph 
died out of his eves and he said sadly: ‘But 
what good will it do? What's the use? The 
blankety-blank, dash blank dash leaders oj the 
democratic party are all republicans.” 

I asked him what he meant. Weren’t they 
regular? Oh, yes, they were regular enough. 
Didn’t they vote the ticket? They did. Then 
what was the matter with them? Why were 

they republicans? Well, this 
leader in Portland is a cor- 


Democrats poration lawyer. That one at 
are all Saco or Biddeford is a lobbyist 
Republicans for the Boston and Maine. 
Another at Bangor is hand in 

glove with the republican ma- 

chine. A fourth is the democratic agent in 


Augusta of the insurance companies. A fifth 
is a bank president. А sixth is a ‘“diddle-dy- 
dad-binged ol’ aristocrat that has no more use 
for a poor man than I have for a rattlesnake.” 
I'm not sure that I have remembered exactly 
the localities or the occupations of the gentle- 
men named, but this in general was my an- 
cient's definition of what at present constituted 
a republican politician in the democratic ranks. 

I wonder if a good many people don't feel 
the same wav and are not thinking that per- 
haps when the change comes which everyone 
expects next fall it won't be so much of a 
change after all. I have enjoyed the honor and 
privilege of an acquaintance with many of the 
real chiefs of the democratic party, I mean the 
energetic and agreeable gentlemen who are 
called **bosses," as distinguished from *'lead- 
ers," and who are honored by having their 
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Christian names reduced to diminutives and 
put into quotation marks by the reform news- 
papers. It is purely a matter of personal taste, 
but I like them better than the frock-coated 
Bryans, Tillmans, and Baileys. They are 
frank and wholesome in their selfishness. They 
don’t try to cloud it with rhetoric. They treat 
politics as a hard but enjoyable game. They 
have a good deal of contempt for the stuffed 
clothes which the romantic nature of the aver- 
age voter requires them to put forward as 
official representatives of the party. They 
laugh at these hired play actors and the emo- 
tions they are able to arouse in themselves as 
well as in the public by their oratory. 

I was talking with one of them a little while 
ago. When I first knew him, not a great many 
years ago, he had just realized the height of a 
temporary ambition by graduating from a 
position as stone-mason's assistant to the office 
of park policeman. But he is not the kind of 
man that can be kept down by the circum- 
stances of birth or surroundings, and within a 
very few years he had begun the career that has 
culminated in his present position as a very 
rich man and the unchallenged leader of his 
party in one of the principal 
states of the Union. No one 
should grudge him his success, 
for, judged by the severest 
practical standards, he deserves 
it He was patient, clear- 
| headed, abstinent, able, hotly 
ambitious, courageous, and he believed that it 
is infinitely wiser to risk dying in a penitentiary 
than to be sure of dying in a poorhouse. I 
found him “confident,” as he said, of the suc- 
cess of the democratic party. But as he went 
on talking it struck me that he was rather sore 
at the turn things had taken, and before he got 
through this democratic leader was actually 
showing indignation at the opposition to the 
republican party which had -given us a good 
sound tariff bill, was preparing the way for 
healthy financial legislation and had knocked 
out that "crazy anarchist Roosevelt's" con- 
servation policy and opened up the west to 
private capital. “І tell you what, these people 
[1 suppose he referred to his fellow democrats] 
have gone mad,” he said. ‘‘They’ve got too 
much money. That’s what’s the matter with 
them. They’re too prosperous. Look at the 
wages they get, five and six dollars a day, and 
yet they’re kicking. They need a dose of hard 
times, damn’d hard times, with a panic or 
two. After they’ve been out of work for six 
months or a year they'll realize their mistake. 
I don't see any chance for rest in this country 
uniess we starve them into sense.” And he said 
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“we” with as much emphasis as if he had never 
in his life worn overalls. 

Among all these men, democrat or republi- 
can, large or small, I have never known one 
who was not a protectionist—not one, from 
the smallest to the most important. A cynical 

i old acquaintance of mine, 
whose large corporation prac- 


Senator tice brought him into close con- 
Lorimer of tact with practical politicians, 
Illinois once said that the only differ- 


ence between the party bosses 
was that the republican bosses 
were bolder and more efficient and the demo- 
cratic bosses came cheaper. I think this saying 
did injustice to our democratic bosses, for, 
leaving out the question of price, was anything 
ever bolder or more efficient in the way of ser- 
vice to corporations than the lining up of demo- 
cratic members of congress from New York to 
save Speaker Cannon? As for the election of 
Mr. Lorimer, it was a great wonder in political 
cynicism. Did anyone ever hear of a bolder 
thing than the coup by which forty or fifty 
regular democratic legislators were induced to 
send to the United States Senate the republican 
boss of Illinois? Y don’t think Lorimer, with all 
his courage, would have had the nerve to “turn 
this trick” for any democratic leader. 


*UT—said the Philosopher—are these 

j men real leaders of the democratic party ? 

^' Aren't they merely selfish local politi- 

cians? Aren't you judging the party leadership 
from a low plane? 


M I?—said the Observer.—I’m not sure 
I! aboutthat. Because these city and state 
bosses have not been accustomed to 
forcing their way into the United States Senate 
is no reason for thinking that they couldn't go 
if they wished. Some of them 
have been held back in the past? 
by a feeling of something like 
awe, but a little experience of 
the kind of men who do man- 
age to get into the Senate over- 
comes that superstition. The 
chief reason why the states have been repre- 
sented in the Senate by such men as Depew, 
Hopkins, Cullom, and Dick instead of men 
like Lorimer, Croker, Murphy, Odell, Coxe, 
Roger Sullivan, or Taggart is that the stronger 
men couldn't afford to take the position. But 
with most of them that handicap has been re- 
moved. Lorimer broke the ice last year. The 
other day Taggart came “within an ace"—the 
figure of speech is very appropriate here—of 
being nominated for senator from Indiana. I 
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think the day is not very far distant when we 
shall see these energetic individuals claiming 
the name as well as the reality of authority. 
Personally 1 should rather be represented in 
the Senate by Odell than by Depew, by Mur- 
phy than, let us say, Alton B. Parker. But if 
you really think there are democratic leaders 
above these men will you tell me where the de- 
mocracy of Bailey of Texas is different from 
the republicanism of Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
except in point of ability. They are both pro- 
tectionists. It is as true of most of the demo- 
cratic senators that thev are at heart in favor 
of a tariff as it is of the local bosses. I honestly 
believe that if the democrats under their present 
leadership should gain a clean majority in both 
houses of congress they would not pass a tariff 
bill that would materially attack the principle 
of protection. I tell you they don't believe in 
free trade or anything like it. Isn't Mr. Bryan 
a tariff reformer? I don’t know. I don’t know 

what his political principles 


are. He may be like Bernard 

А Shaw, who, when interrupted 

Bryan’s P А 

Ра » in the course of a debate by his 
Principles : 


antagonist demanding “What 
are your principles," replied: 
*Ihaven't any. I make them 
up as I go along.” Mr. Bryan abandoned 
tariff reform for free silver, and jettisoned free 
silver for government ownership of railways, a 
project that he clung to obstinately for as much 
as a week or until he found it was attacked by 
Southern senators because under government 
ownership railway officers might be obliged to 
let negroes into the same cars with white people. 
He is now, I am told, a prohibitionist and will 
continue to be one until he learns that there is 
a large saloon vote opposed to prohibition. 
We don’t know very much about the new 
men who are coming along. At the present 
moment the public is paying a good deal of 
attention to Gov. Harmon of Ohio. There is 
something very attractive to the practical Amer- 
ican mind in a man who settles down, as this 
old-fashioned democrat has, to govern a state 
as if it were a great business 


enterprise. But unless I am 
Harmon of ке 5 
: very much mistaken in the 
Ohio and A А 
feeling of the people at this 
Gaynor of moment something more than 
New York 5 


steadiness and honesty will 
be required to arouse their 
enthusiasm. Mayor Gaynor of New York suc- 
ceeded in office a commonplace man, and 
his great experience of local conditions, his 
knowledge of the law, and even the faults of 
his temperament, have stood out to great ad- 
vantage against this background. But there 
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are several reasons against his availability. For 
myself, as a resident of New York I would pre- 
fer to have him remain where he is, as a personal 
guarantee that a man can walk the streets, even 
if he is a Polish Jew push-cart peddler or social- 
ist agitator, without being in danger of having 
his head broken by a policeman's club. Mayor 
Gaynor has not talked much on national ques- 
tions. He is supposed to have sympathy with 
radical movements; but, as I have said, what 
difference does it make who is chosen to lead 
the party if the leaders behind the leader are 
all in accord with the theories of government 
held by men like Senator Aldrich? 


T SN'T it extraordinary that they don’t see 
| the tendencies of the times ?— said the Poet. 


# N H,—the Observer replied—they see them 
' straight enough and are determined to 

fight them. They hope, and with good 
reason, that the storm will blow over and that 
they can up-end a barrel again and invite the 
public to the old game of ** heads I win, tails I 
vanish." They have no fear, and no reason to 
fear, so far as they can see, the political activ- 
ities of a large undisciplined crowd of senti- 
mental people. 


r 


^. / R. WORLDLY WISEMAN, who had 

ъ _ come in during the talk, here inter- 

rupted. 

Well,—said he— what measures does this 
great army of reformers propose? How are 
they going to turn the world upside down, 
deprive national power of authority and give 
it to natural weakness, make unselfishness into 
selfishness, ignorance command ability and 
soft masses shoulder out hard, ambitious in- 
dividualities? I'd like to know just what lanes 
are going to accomplish all this. 


А PARTY—the Philosopher suggested—is 
Zz à out of necessity less formidable because 

it is incoherent or because it can't ex- 
press itself in a definite platform. It may be 
more formidable on this account, for there is no 
place where its enemies can 
take a stand against it for fight 


The Ingredients К A: К 
or compromise. Groups of 


pall men are like the individuals 
Коше who compose them in this ге- 
New Party роз 


spect, that once they have defi- 
nitely announced a policy they 
are as little likely to advance as to retreat from 
it. That is what makes the fanatic of one 
generation the conservative of the next. The 
rebel when called upon to define what he wants 
seldom asks for anything expensive. His lot 
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has been hard and he is easily satisfied. He is 
like Mark Twain's miner who “struck it rich” 
and couldn’t think of anything to order in a 
fashionable restaurant but ham and eggs. He 
demands something easily within reach, and 
defends it with great vigor against all modern 
improvements. 

The party, if you want to call it a party, that 
has been thrown together by an absolutely un- 
organized revolt against both republican and 
democratic leadership, has apparently no plans. 
It is a strange blend of insurgent democrats, 
insurgent republicans, political dreamers, prac- 
tical philanthropists, old-fashioned business 
men, professional educators, near-socialists, 
tariff reformers, clergymen, professional writers, 
men with a grievance, a great mass of the edu- 
cated poor, and of course an enormous propor- 
tion of out-and-out cranks. I don't suppose 
there ever was in this country a larger number 
of men entirely outside the regular party lines 
for one cause or another. The insurgent move- 
ment of 1884 was nothing to it. The mug- 
wumps were anti-Blaine republicans who tem- 
porarily went over to the democrats, and their 
vote was to a certain extent offset by the Blaine 
democrats who for the time being became re- 
publicans. But the people you talk with in 
these times are neither democrats nor republi- 
cans. 

You see, a great deal of disillusionment has 
been going on in the last twenty years. Every- 
thing went along comparative- 
ly smoothly while people were 


The Causes 
of the pretty sure that our democ- 
P. racy was an attempt on practi- 
resent : 
cal lines to control the com- 


Awakening petitions of life by sane and 
| fair rules which even the most 
powerful and ambitious and avaricious men 
would be compelled to abide by or suffer un- 
pleasant consequences. The severest pinch of 
poverty was not felt in a sparsely populated 
country. People were contented to let well 
enough alone. If some people got more than 
others, those who had to take what was left got 
enough to live on. The millions of Europeans 
who came in found themselves so much better 
off than they were in the old countries that they 
were patient and obedient. Their children, who 
are better educated and haven’t the same stand- 
ard of comparison, are not. Then the civil 
war, with its romance as well as the necessity it 
imposed on the people to stand together, 
steadied us politically. We did our work at 
home or with the army regardless of the scan- 
dals of bounties, crooked conscription and 
fraudulent government contracts. These effects 
of the war lasted for many years after the war 
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was over. But now a new generation has 
grown up. What Mr. Worldly Wiseman calls 
“the curse of popular education” has done part 
of its work. Thousands of colleges and schools 
are turning out yearly hundreds of thousands 
of young men who are equipped in one respect 
as only a few were half a century ago. The 
laborer’s son of to-day has a better education 
than the laborer’s employer had, but his op- 
portunities are little greater. Here you have 
a cause of a great mass of skeptical or rebellious 
public sentiment. These people read and think, 
and the developments of the last twenty years, 
and especially the “revelations” of the last ten 
years, have convinced a good many of them 
that fortunes are not made by honest thrift or 
skillful trading, or even by simple avarice, but 
by contempt and disregard of the rules of the 
game; not by theuse of natural opportunity, but 
by the creation of artificial opportunity, through 
purchased political privilege and downright law- 
breaking. "This belief is as often unjust as it 
is just, but it is held by too many people, who 
can quote from their daily papers examples of 
partnerships between the rich and the poli- 
ticians, to be disregarded. Who can tell how 
far-reaching has been the effect of the disclo- 
sures in the Sugar Trust case, the fight over the 
conservation policy, the Insurance scandals, 
the street railway bankruptcies, and the other 
developments of a few years of desultory in- 
vestigation ? 

But there is a still more impressive section of 
this army of independent voters. The naturally 
discontented will remain dis- 
contented—naturally. A good 


доси many voters will Бе satisfied 
gi with a thorough overhauling 
Civilization and housecleaning and the 


exemplarv punishment of the 
worst offenders. The insur- 
gent republicans will go back into the fold 
when their immediate demands are satisfied. 
Old-fashioned democratic doctrines will recall 
old-fashioned democrats to their old-fashioned 
allegiance. Bosses will be sacrificed. Modifica- 
tions of the tariff, income taxes, corporation 
tax laws, regulation of railways and other sim- 
ilar measures will work conciliation. But when 
party lines are drawn and strengthened again, 
then will be left outside still, from present in- 
dications, many thoughtful, serious, enthusi- 
astic men who, apparently, have suddenlv be- 
come convinced that Poverty is the disgrace of 
modern civilization, that it is incompatible with 
Democracy, and that it is curable by political 
measures. This feeling is running like fire 
through the very influential people who are 
interested in voluntary charitable work, it has 
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taken hold of a number of religious sects, and 
recent events have shown that it is the moving 
force among the younger clergy of a highly 
influential church. These people are not so- 
cialists. Some of them are fiercely opposed to 
socialism. But they cannot see that there is 
anything beneficial to humanity in any form of 
government or any political party that permits 
the spread of want with its attendant disease 
and crime and its impairment of the future of 
the human race. When they see Poverty they 
can’t see any other political issue. It makes no 
difference to them whether the tariff is raised 
or lowered, whether we have 
a large navy or a small one, 


The One с А 
: whether railway companies are 
Great Thing supervised by the government 
in Many P ; : K 


» w: g, OF left to their own devices. 
People’s Minds , | Е Mn 
These are academic questions 

that can be decided one way or 

another without changing the level of civiliza- 
tion. The social problem is the only problem 
worth discussing and they are none the less 
zealous in thrusting it forward and, as it were, 
shaking it in the faces of public men, because, 
unlike the socialists, they are not readv to pro- 
pose a solution made in Germany or elsewhere. 
It is extraordinary how this sentiment has 
taken form in political action in other countries. 
Apparently the liberal party in England is 
committed to a policy that will at least soften 
the terrors and relieve the anxieties of the poor. 
I read recently an article by a distinguished 
(and conservative) American in which he 
said of the bitterly anti-socialistic government 
of Germany that it had “undertaken the scien- 
tific destruction of Poverty." Half a century 
ago you would find very few people who would 
admit that Poverty was not an inevitable—and 
many would sav a useful —accompaniment of 
civilization. The introduction of humane 
theories into politics is almost new and it may 
have startling effects. Personally I am dis- 
posed to think that the ‘ Plimsoll mark" was a 
more useful thing to England and the world 
than the repeal of the corn laws, that old-age 
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pensions make a better party cry than the in- 
come tax, and that a politician in this country 
who would go about the intelligent abolition of 
child labor without abolishing the working 
children and their parents would attract as 
much attention as a statesman who appealed 
for support on the ground that he favored 
direct primaries. In this connection I wish 
to note one curious fact which has been ob- 
served by a very few people. The poor have 
votes. 


UOS INE, fine!—said Mr. Worldly Wiseman.— 
‚4 Noble rhetoric. But why don’t these 
“people come out as socialists and be done 
with it? I don't mind the socialists. "They've 
always existed under one name or another. 

The great-grandfather of the 


Mr. Worldly present king of England was a 


Я » socialist. They go a certain 
Wiseman's + 
distance and then they go 
Noble RS 
back. But at least they’re con- 
Thought = 


sistent. They play the game and 
stake everything on their hand, 
while these preachers and professors and settle- 
ment workers are like a second adventist I once 
heard of who foreclosed a mortgage before go- 
ing up on the hill to wait for the end of the 
world. There are political second adventists 
and political believers in comets that are going 
to destroy the world aad political experiment- 
ers who think they can put base metal into a 
pot and boil it into precious metal. But don't 
you believe there's going to be a political up- 
heaval that will change anything essential. 
Make it as furious as you like, and when it's all 
over the strong will be where they always have 
been, on top, with the weak where they've al- 
ways been, underneath, supporting the strong. 
Give them all the votes they want and it won't 
make any material difference. ‘Thou shalt 
starve ere I starve” is the rule that keeps things 
going. And “He shall take who has the power 
and he shall keep who can." "That's as true 
now when people pretend it isn't true as when 
it was first said or before that. 
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N ordinary American Legislature sat 

down in Springfield, Ill., January 

19, 1900, to the task of electing a 

United States Senator for the seat 

to be refilled or vacated by Albert J. Hopkins 

March 4. It was known in advance that it 

would be difficult; it was feared that it might 

be dangerous, and its importance to the state 
politically needed no emphasizing. 

It was an ordinary American Legislature. 
That is partly an assumption, but it is so sus- 
tained by probabilities as to be acceptable as 
a fact. It may not square with the pious 
hopes of reputable citizens in other states, 
but well-informed observers of American 
political conditons will fear that it is only too 
true. 

May 26, 1909, thisordinary Legislature com- 
pleted its task of electing a Senator by giving 
108 votes—55 Republicans and 53 Democrats 
—to William Lorimer, then Congressman, de- 
feating Mr. Hopkins, the choice of the Re- 
publican party in the primaries, and all other 
candidates, avowed or merely hopeful. 

Almost a year later the manuscript of a 
narrative by a member of the joint assembly 
which elected Mr. Lorimer was placed in the 
hands of State's Attorney John E. W. Way- 
man, of Cook County, by James Keeley, then 
managing editor, now gencral manager, of 
the Chicago Tribune. The activities of the 
prosecuting authorities in Cook and Sanga- 
mon counties and of the committee on priv- 
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ileges and election of the United States Senate 
since then have testified abundantly to the 
character of this story—the confession of a 
man who had been bribed—and to the results 
Keeley secured with it. 

To repeat: this was an ordinary American 
Legislature in composition, intelligence, stand- 
ards of honesty and methods of operation. 
It had its proportion of lawyers and farmers, 


-its seasoning of saloon-keepers and its sprin- 


kling of doctors, bankers, business men, real- 
estate agents, etc., its pro rata of pious men 
and of professional drunkards. A great many 
played poker and a few read the Bible—one, 
as was learned later, “from cover to cover.” 

It was an ordinary American Legislature, 
and what it did was the ordinary legislative 
thing—except that there were two accidents. 
One was Representative Charles A. White. 
The other was James Keeley. There was also 
a third accident. White met Keeley. 

As a result, this plain ordinary session of a 
plain ordinary Legislature has been given the 
aspect of an extraordinary event in American 
political life. It would be more reasonable 
to say that the Illinois assembly was caught 
with its guard down. It slipped on White. 

To give this Legislature credit, it did not 
expect a great deal financially out of the sena- 
torial election. It hoped to do very well on 
general legislation and had many promising 
measures in the hatchery. Except to states- 
men important enough to be concerned in 
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higher politics the deadlock which ensued 
was regarded as involving merely a waste of 
time. It was a pleasant surprise later when 
it became remunerative. 

Prior to January 19, 1909, many interest- 
ing things happened in Hinois,and inasmuch 
as most of them led into the Legislature later 
they are important to this narrative. 

Principally they concerned three men, in 
addition to the people of the state of Illinois, 
the three being William Lorimer, then Con- 
gressman representing the Sixth Illinois Dis- 
trict, Governor Charles S. Deneen and Albert 
J. Hopkins, then United States Senator. Mr. 
Lorimer now sits uneasy in his scat. 

It would be valuable to understand Mr. 
Lorimer, but that is impossible. It is easy 
to put a tag on him and assign him to a classi- 
fication, but in the end it is not satisfactory. 
Some of his shrewder or more intelligent 
enemies are puzzled to know whether he is 
self-hypnotized or monstrously hypocritical. 
He is spotlessly moral socially. He is reli- 
gious, but without particular ostentation. 
Sunday-school superintendents might—and 
sometimes do—point to his life as one to shed 
a peaceful and beneficent light over the 
young aspirations of their charges. He is 
benign of appearance and restrained of tem- 
per. He works partly with a saloon gang of 
politicians, but liquor does not touch his lips. 
Until he was betraved into speaking harshly 
of Medill McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, 
he had spoken gently of all men. He might 
send a squad of thick-necked, low-browed plug 
uglies out to beat an enemy's poritical head 
off, but he would breathe a benediction as 
they went. He could think all manner of 
gunpowder plots and preserve the appear- 
ance of an innocent country gentleman walk- 
ing in a country lane by the village graveyard 
in holy meditation while the village church 
bells tolled the hour. 

He is the most amiable, carnation-be- 
decked Guy Fawkes known to politics in the 
Middle West. His friends would die for him 
in the last trench in the face of an overwhelm- 
ing force of the enemy and his enemies never 
cease to fear him. He was a street-car con- 
ductor and he dragged his education out of 
the world. He is a great organizer and his 
political success started. when he saw the 
possibility of applying scientific methods to 
politics in Chicago. That was in the Blaine 
campaign. 

He had been allied with public-utility grabs 
and public contracts ever since he became 
powerful in politics. He was associated with 
Charles T. Yerkes when that street-railway 


promoter owned the governor and the Legis- 
láture of Illinois and the City Council of Chi- 
cago. He has represented the stock vards in 
Washington—not the people but the packers 
—and he understands commercialized poli- 
tics. He has a charming family. He is a 
good man. He is probably genuinely reli- 
gious. He has never had a faint conception of 
public service, unless it be his deep waterway 
proposal, for which he has worked hard. 
That may or may not be untarnished. It has 
suspicious angles, bute some of his enemies 
credit him with one public-spirited impulse. 

Charles S. Deneen is the second person of 
importance in the preliminaries. For the 
purposes of this narrative he may be dis- 
missed with the statement that he applies the 
gray matter of a statesman to the methods of 
a machine politician and in spite of the former 
may never arise above the level of the latter. 
He is cold, unerring, intelligent, working out 
of sight in the basement. He has, however, 
what Mr. Lorimer has not—the sense of pub- 
lic service. He does work for the people. 

Albert J. Hopkins, of Aurora, wasimportant 
and isnot. Ifheever had one thought which 
was not ninety-nine per cent. concerned with 
Albert J. Hopkins no one has yet discov- 
ered it. 

Mr. Lorimer, seeking to defeat Governor 
Deneen for renomination in 1908, became 
convinced that Mr. Hopkins, whom he had 
made Senator in 1903, had betrayed him, and 
vowed that the Aurora man, although the 
choice of the Republican party in the pri- 
maries, never again as a Senator would see 
Washington. It was at that moment that the 
plans for the unveiling of the statue of cor- 
ruption in the Illinois Legislature were laid— 
all unwittingly. 

When the Assembly met in regular session 
in January it was filled with no other am- 
bition than to continue its successful assaults 
against the strong boxes of the wealthy. It 
began in the Houseof Representatives with an 
unusual procedure which startled the state. 
Four years before Governor Dencen, then 
new in office, had made Edward D. Shurtlett 
Speaker. Shurtleff, ап iron-nerved, poker- 
faced little man, waspopularand efficient. Two 
vears later Deneen supported him for reélec- 
tion, but after he had the gavel in his hands 
for a second time he broke with the Governor. 

In 1009 they were bitter enemies. Shurt- 
left, a candidate for reélection, had the back- 
ing of the inner organization which he had 
formed in the previous sessions. Deneen 
secured a majority of the Republican mem- 
bers, but not enough to make a majority of 
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the House. The Shurtleff Republicans re- 
fused to enter the speakership caucus. They 
turned to the Democrats. The minority mem- 
bers broke down the barrier between the two 
parties, struck a bargain for committeeships 
with Shurtleff, elected him, defeated Deneen, 
and laid the groundwork for the second bi- 
partisan movement which five months later 
elected Lorimer. 

. The time for the election of a United States 
Senator came. The two Houses balloted sepa- 
rately on January 19. Mr. Hopkins was given 
the necessary votes in the Senate, but failed in 
the House. The joint session the following 
day left him a few votes short of the necessary 
majority. Shurtleff was aligned with Lor- 
imer. The Shurtleff Republicans stood solidly 
against Hopkins. They were joined by a 
few Deneen Republicans who were anti- 
Hopkins. Without them Hopkins could not 
be elected. The deadlock, which lasted from 
January 19 to May 26, was firmly fastened on 
the Illinois Legislature’s back like a little old 
man of the sea. 

It was a tempting situation to money-hun- 
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gry statesmen, but the difficulties of convert- 
ing it into cash were great. The first op- 
portunity came early and from supporters of 
Mr. Hopkins. 

It is doubtful if a candidate more unpop- 
ular with a Legislature ever went before it as 
the choice of the people. The voice of the 
freemen of Illinois had declared in favor of 
Albert J. Hopkins, but its echoes were not 
disturbing the Legislature of the state to any 
perceptible extent. 

His failure to obtain his seat on the first 
ballot was a disappointment, although he bore 
up under it, turning a smiling face to the 
world, but as the deadlock assumed its for- 
midable proportions and disclosed its fright- 
ful possibilities some of his friends and politi- 
cal dependents (possibly the “friends” is 
surplusage) grew alarmed and prepared to 
take desperate measures. It is not assumed 
that Mr. Hopkins knew anything of this. It 
is assumed that he did not. 

The men responsible for the success of the 
opposition to Hopkins had been in watch for 
just such an attempt as was made, and, being 
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in control of the machinery of the House 
organization with Speaker Shurtleff at its 
head, they were prepared to frustrate it. 

The negotiations for the delivery of a 
block of fifteen Democratic votes had been 
carried on with two Democrats of minor im- 
portance. The price, according to credible 
report, was to be $30,000. An indiscreet 
member of the block, 
growing foolhardy 
and boastful in his 
cups, let it be known 
that plans had been 
made for the hand- 
ing over of enough 
Democratic votes to 
Hopkins toelect him. 

Word of this im- 
pending disaster was 
carried speedily to 
Lorimer and Shurt- 
leff and their sub- 
ordinates in the 
House organization 
and to Roger C. Sul- 
livan, of the Demo- 
cratic National Com- 
mittee from Illinois 
and titular head of a 
successful faction in 
the stateDemocracy. 
Sullivan was in Chi- 
cago, but he took the 
first train for Spring- 
field. His interest in 
the situation was not 
acute, but he had an- 
nounced his inten- 
tion of doing every- 
thing in his power 
to keep eager Democrats out of any sena- 
torial keg of dollars which might be opened 
in the legislative halls. 

His intluence in the Assembly was limited 
to one faction of Democrats, and they were 
in the minority on the minority side, but he 
was summoned and he appeared in Spring- 
field as quickly as he could get there. Mean- 
while Shurtleff had called the two Democrats 
through whom the negotiations had been 
conducted to his room, where he made a frank 
statement of facts and possibilities. 

He told the two men that a plan to deliver 
Democratic votes to Hopkins had been dis- 
covered and that the Republican organiza- 
tion was prepared to deal with any situation 
which might be uncovered the following day. 
He informed his now startled guests that the 
first Democratic vote delivered to the junior 
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Senator would be the signal for a peremptory 
stopping of the roll-call and that thereupon he 
would make a complete statement of the case 
to the joint Assembly, giving the names of the 
Democrats who had agreed to vote for Mr. 
Hopkins and the price they were to receive. 

He said that his advice to them would be 
not to proceed further with the plan but to 
drop it. He said he 
would be sorry to 
bring grief in any 
way to men who had 
honored him by de- 
parting from the 
narrow confines 
of partisanship and 
electing him,but that 
he did not believe it 
advisable to attempt 
another bipartisan 
movement at that 
precise time in the 
balloting for the 
election of a United 
States Senator. He 
asked them to think 
it over and, what- 
ever might be the 
result on the mor- 
row, always to re- 
gard him as their 
friend. 

They did think 
it over. The con- 
versation with the 
Speaker was held in 
the afternoon. By 
five o'clock one of the 
men had thought it 
over so frequently 
that he had made himself ill and had retired 
to his bed to rest his bewildered head and 
restore his shaking nerves. 

There were no Democratic votes for Mr. 
Hopkins on the ballot in the following day’s 
joint session. There never were Democratic 
votes cast for Mr. Hopkins. 

After that the proceedings of the deadlock 
grew monotonous. The sanctified face of 
William Lorimer, surmounting a modest black 
double-breasted coat, his benevolent chin 
snuggling into a white cravat and the per- 
fume of a red carnation mounting into his 
sensitive nose, was the most self-effacing thing 
in the picture during the ensuing months and 
it masked the shrewdest thoughts. He and 
Speaker Shurtleff were playing a hard game 
against a Republican majority which re- 
mained true to the instructions given in the 
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primaries. Shurtleff habitually wears a mask, 
as does Lorimer, but his is best described as 
the mask of a poker face; Mr. Lorimer lux- 
uriates in childlike innocence. 

These two men are disagreeable hunters to 
have on one’s trail, 
and they were hunt- 
ing Mr. Hopkins 
with all the bitter- 
ness known to poli- 
tics. At first they 
were on the defen- 
sive—merely trying 
to prevent. Grad- 
ually they took the 
offensive. They tried 
to elect. Lorimer, 
who had struggled 
to exterminate Den- 
een, made friends 
again with him. The 
Governor was willing 
and Mr. Lorimer was 
charmingly affable. 
They startled the 
state by becoming as 
chummy as two old 
knitting women. It 
was no surprise later 
when Mr. Lorimer 
tried to elect Mr. 
Deneen Senator. He 
almost succeeded. It 
would have been an 
almost perfect ar- 
rangement from the 
Lorimer standpoint, 
but he failed. Den- 
een had to be reck- 
oned with if there 
were to be an elec- 
tion. Results could 
not be obtained on 
the Republican side 
without him. He 
blocked his own elec- 
tion. He refused to 
sanction the election 
of any compromise 
candidates. Gradu- 
ally it became ap- 
parent that only two 
things could prevent an adjournment of 
the Legislature without an election. One was 
the election of Edward D. Shurtleff by a 
Republican-Democratic combination. The 
other was the election of William Lorimer by 
a Republican-Democratic combination. The 
deadlock was proof against all other assaults. 
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With this understanding of the situation Mr. 
Lorimer became a candidate. 

He was frank to announce that his name 
would not be brought seriously to the atten- 
tion of the legislators until he knew that he 
had enough votes. 
Finally that time 
came. On May 26, 
the roll of the house 
being called in joint 
session, Representa- 
tive "Manny" Ab- 
rahams, a Democrat, 
who was in the sa- 
loon |business, arose 
to vote for Lorimer, 
he having the alpha- 
betical importance 
on the roll of the 
House which enabled 
him to start for the 
Democrats. 

Fifty-two other 
Democrats added 
their vote to that of 
Mr. Abrahams and 
fifty-five Republi- 
cans joined them. 
The result was the 
election of the blond, 
bland; childlike and 
innocent Mr. Lori- 
mer, who forthwith, 
after proper formal- 
ities, mounted the 
platform and re- 
turned thanks. The 
thing was not with- 
out its stench then, 
but it remained for 
the following year 
to find the rat in 
the rafters. 

One of the incon- 
spicuous Democrats 
who voted for Lori- 
mer was the man 
over whom the legis- 
lature tripped, Rep- 
resentative White, of 
O'Fallon, a small 
town in St. Clair 
County, in the southern part of thestate. He 
had been a street-car conductor, and in 1907 
was in Springfield during the legislative session 
asa member of the labor lobby. In 1908 he was 
elected to the Assembly, supposedly as a repre- 
sentative of labor. He waslittle known except 
on the minority side of the House. He was 
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successful in getting a position for a friend on 
the outrageously inflated house pay rolls. He 
voted and attended committee meetings, 
loafed in the corridors of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, in barrooms and in his room, and en- 
dured the unutterable tedium of the small-fry 
legislator who has no part in the shaping of 
legislation, 
makes no at- 
tempt to under- 
stand the major- 
ity of measures 
on which he will 
vote, and merely 
follows a leader 
blindly when he 
gets the word. 
He asserted 
himself once. 
That was early 
in the session 
when he refused 
to join the Dem- 
ocrats in elect- 
ing Shurtleff 
Speaker. Labor 
held Shurtleff 
responsible for 
the failure of 
certain bills in 
the previous ses- 
sion and White 
refused to join 
the delivery to 
the Republican 
Speaker. 

His leader on 
the Democratic 
side was Representative Lee O' Neil Browne, of 
Ottawa, La Salle County, a lawyer who was 
serving his fifth term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Browne was minority leader, but 
only a part of his own party acknowledged 
him. He had defeated the faction in the 
minority which was directly under the in- 
fluence of Roger C. Sullivan and had been 
selected in caucus as the Democratic candi- 
date for Speaker, an empty honor in itself, but 
carrying the minority leadership with it. The 
Sullivan Democrats ignored him and formed 
their own organization, dealing directly with 
the Speaker for committceships. 

The bipartisan character of the movement 
which reélected Shurtleff had resulted in a 
hodgepodge of committee appointments in 
which all semblance of party responsibility 
was destroyed. White had joined the Browne 
faction and received his legislative tutelage 
at Browne's hands. 
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In March, 1909, a man who said that his 
name was White and that he was a member 
of the Legislature went to the office of the 
Chicago Tribune and, after a number of fruit- 
less visits, finally met Keeley. He had a 
manuscript of which he nourished the most 
extravagant ideas. Its monetary value to 

him was about 


$2 a word. He 
was seeking a 
publisher. He 


had told his ex- 
periences as a 
legislator. He 
had related the 
history of the 
Lorimerelection 
as known to one 
of the Demo- 
crats who voted 
for him. 

After much 
argument Kee- 
lev persuaded 
him to leave 
the manuscript 
forexamination, 
and later, at his 
leisure, opened . 
it, only mildly 
interested, to 
see what sort 
of a narrative 
White had pro- 
duced. 

Within two 
days detectives 
employed by 
the Tribune were hunting out small towns in 
southern and central Illinois where members 
of the Legislature mentioned by White lived. 
White had told the story of the Lorimer elec- 
tion; not a great deal of it, only so much as 
affected himself or what was known to him 
Írom conversation with other members. He 
also told the story of the ‘‘jack-pot,’’ the 
general corruption fund from which payments 
were made to the legislators whose votes had 
been used in the killing of bills and in the 
attempts to pass others. Again his narrative 
had its limits at his own personal experiences. 

White confessed in his story, which he 
called “ The Jack-pot,”’ that he had been paid 
$1,000 by Lee O'Neil Browne for his vote for 
William Lorimer. He confessed that he had 
been paid in addition $9oo as his share of 
the jack-pot fund, the second payment being 
made in St. Louis by Representative Robert 
E. Wilson of the Sixth District, Chicago. 
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His'story was told in great detail. His 
character has interested the defense a great 
deal since the cases have been in court. It 
is spread out remorselessly in the pages of 
his narrative. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he did not spare himself, although, to give a 
proper color to his new róle of reformer, he 
explained that, 
having done 
great wrong, 
confession was 
the only repa- 
ration he could 
make. White 
made himself 
perfectly appar- 
ent, so apparent 
that a discus- 
sion of his mo- 
tives and his 
nature would be 
a waste of time. 

In brief detail 
here is his story 
as it affects 
bribery in the 
Legislature: 

He was in his 
room in the St. 
Nicholas Hotel 
with two friends 
'two nights be- 
fore the day of 
the Lorimer H. J. C. 
election when 
Browne called 
him on the tele- 
phone saying 
that he was about to visit him for a few 
moments. Shortly afterward the minority 
leader presented himself at the room, spoke 
to White's two friends, whom he knew, and 
asked White to go with him to his room. 

There he closed the transom. White said 
afterward that he observed the windows were 
closed. Browne’s first question went di- 
rectly to his subject. 

“Can you vote for a Republican?" 
It was quite unnecessary to specify for 


what. White answered promptly that he 
could. “I can vote for anything,” he 


said. 

“Can you vote for Lorimer for Senator?” 
Browne asked. 

White said he could. Browne cautioned 
him against discussing the matter with any- 
one, adding, “I’m damn suspicious of that 
place above they call Joliet.” 

White said he would be cautious. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
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“T can depend on you, can I, Charley, old 
boy?" Browne asked. 

“Lee, I never go back on my word," 
White replied. 

Nothing was said of the price for his vote, 
according to White in his narrative, except 
a remark by Browne: * It won't be any chick- 
en feed." 

Later that 
night White met 
Representative 
H. J. C. Becke- 
meyer, a Demo- 
crat from Car- 
lyle, in the 
fourth floor cor- 
ridor of the 


hotel. It was 
about mid- 
night. Neither 


man was fully 
dressed. Becke- 
meyer asked 
White what he 
thought “of the 
Lorimer deal." 
White replied 
that he had 
heard nothing of 
it Browne 
came through 
the hall as they 
were talking. 

“Не came up 
to us with a wor- 
ried and .tired 
expressionon his 
face,’ said 
White in his narrative, “апа requested us 
in a low voice to go to bed.” 

The following day White, who says that he 
was without money, having drawn and spent 
his $2,000 legislative pay and having bor- 
rowed of friends, wanted something more 
definite than the “it wouldn’t be any chicken 
feed.” He went to Browne, who wanted to 
know what was worrying him and, on being 
told, asked if he were afraid to trust him. 

White replied that he could trust him, but 
it would be pleasant to learn how much 
he would get. Browne accepted this as a 
reasonable request and told him he would get 
$1,000 “in ready cash” and that the jack-pot 
distribution, which would not be made until 
some weeks after adjournment, would yield 
him nearly as much. 

White was one ofthe fifty-three Democrats 
who, the next day, May 26, added their 
votes to those of fifty-five Republicans 
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and elected William Lorimer United States 
Senator. 

Frightened by the possibilities of his act, he 
was afraid to go to his home in O’Fallon over 
Sunday that week, but went to Chicago. The 
following week he asked Browne for money 
and was given S1oo. Later, after the Legisla- 
ture had adjourned, he met Browne, at the 
latter's request, in the Briggs House in Chi- 
cago and was paid $50. The following morn- 
ing he was given S350. 

Browne, as described in White’s narrative, 
then carried $30,000 in a belt of heavy blue 
cloth which he wore about his waist. When 
he gave White the S330 he scolded the O'Fal- 
lon man for the careless way in which he had 
attempted to put it in his pocket and, taking 
an envelope and a safety pin, fastened the 
bills securely in his friend's inside coat pocket, 
warning him not to make a foolish display of 
money in barrooms or elsewhere. 

Still later came the distribution of jack-pot 
money. White was telegraphed by Repre- 
sentative Wilson in Chicago, to meet him 
in the Southern Hotel, St. Louis. The tele- 
gram, the original of the one received by him 
being preserved by White, was dated July 14. 
'The meeting was set for July 13, 1909. 

White made the short trip across St. Clair 
County to St. Louis the next morning. 
'There on the street he met Beckemeyer, who 
said he was in the city “on business." In the 
lobby of the Southern Hotel he found Repre- 
sentative Joseph S. Clark of Fayette County, 
Representative Henry A. Shephard of Jersey 
County, and another Democratic Representa- 
tive who since has died. Wilson, with Repre- 
sentative Michael S. Link of Madison County, 
also a Democrat, came in the hotel lobby from 
thestreet. Link and Wilson took the elevator. 
Shephard and Clark soon followed. White 
and the other Representative went up later. 

While White was in Wilson's room, to which 
all had gone, the Chicago Representative 
called Shephard into the bathroom. White 
said that he could hear them talking in a low 
tone. When they came out Wilson called 
White into the bathroom and counted nine 
$100 bills into his hands, saying: * That's 
all of it and I am glad to be relieved of the 
burden.” 

He then explained, according to White, 
that Browne was ill and had asked him to 
make the trip to St. Louis. 

That, in substance, was the story which 
White placed in Keeley’s hands. It was the 
story which Keeley and the prosecuting 
authorities of Cook County had as a basis for 
the inquiry which followed. 
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In the following three wecks each of the 
men mentioned in White’s narrative was 
visited three times—twice by detectives ac- 
companied by White and once by reporters 
for the Tribune. They were asked to answer 
categorically a series of questions based on 
the confession which then was in the Tribune 
office. The first visit found them unpre- 
pared, the second alarmed and evasive, the 
third panic-stricken. The reports of the in- 
vestigators furnished a mass of conflicting and 
incriminating statements. 

On the first visit to each of the men the 
detectives prepared a pleasant little surprise 
for the victim. White did not make his ap- 
pearance until a number of astounding ques- 
tions had been asked and a number of indig- 
nant answers recorded. Then the confessing 
member of the Legislature walked composedly 
in on the scene as Nemesis and the legislator 
undergoing the inquisition suddenly realized 
the inestimable value of rectitudein public life. 

When all the reports were in Keeley’s hands 
he called into consultation the chief of the 
detective bureau handling the work and one 
of the Tribune lawyers. They took a final 
survey of results and Keeley declared his de- 
termination to publish. It required nerve. 
The case was not a secure one as it stood. 
The admissions of the men implicated by 
White were damaging morally, but they were 
not sufficient for a criminal action. Princi- 
pally there was White's uncorroborated con- 
fession, but Kecley published. That was 
April зо. Journalistically it was a success. 
From Chicago to southern Illinois the state 
was filled with the yelps of denial. 

State’s Attorney Wayman was prepared. 
A special grand jury, summoned for another 
purpose, was in waiting. White was taken 
directly before it and he was followed by the 
men implicated by him. 

Beckemeyer, a rather clean, decent young 
тап of an excellent German family, stood the 
inquisition but a short time. He relieved his 
conscience by a confession. He had been 
paid $1,000 by Lee O'Neil Browne for his vote 
for Lorimer. There had been no bargain. 
He said he did not need one. He knew when 
he was asked to vote for Lorimer that he 
would be paid. It was “іп the air,” he said, 
that money was being used to elect. 

His first confession was incomplete. He 
said that after the election of the Senator— 
after the adjournment of the Legislature—he 
had been handed an envelope containing 
$т.ооо. He corrected that later. 

"I want to tell the whole truth," he told 
State's Attorney Wayman. “ Browne asked 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
JOSEPH S. CLARK 
Who was indicted in the furniture deal; mentioned 
by White as one of the men present in the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, when Wilson took White into the 
bathroom and paid him S9oo 


me to go to St. Louis after the session ad-, 
journed and there paid me $1,000, saying: 
"There's your Lorimer money." 

Shephard, a respectable banker, main- 
tained his innocence and did not waver. 
Clark,a timid little fellow, pulled through the 
inquisition, frightened to death but still on 
his feet. Wilson had a short shift and was 
indicted for perjury. * Mike” Link, a pon- 
derous, red-faced farmer with a couple hun- 
dred acres of land in Madison County, also 
was indicted for perjury. 

* Mike " rested under that indictment over- 
night and wilted likean abandoned cauliflower. 

Mike wanted to tell the truth and he was 
permitted to do so. His was a sorrowful 
story of a misunderstood nature. Ten days 
before Lorimer’s election he had been ap- 
proached by two men in Springfield. He has 
not mentioned their names. The presump- 
tion is that he did not know them or that he 
has forgotten them. They asked him if he 
would take a ride. He said that he would be 
pleased to do so. While on this pleasure trip 
he was asked if he could vote for a Republi- 


REPRESENTATIVE 
ROBERT E. WILSON 
Who was accused by Representative White of paying 
him $ооо as his share of the 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis. Wilson, according to 
White, represented Browne 


"jack-pot," in the 


can. It was almost like a text-book question. 
He said that he could vote for either Lorimer 
or Shurtleff. He was taken back to the St. 
Nicholas Hotel and ushered into Mr. Lor- 
imer's presence. The Congressman asked the 
question which had been asked him already 
and he repeated his answer. Mr. Lorimer 
said that it would be entirely satisfactory to 
him to rely on a gentleman who could vote 
either for him or for Mr. Shurtleff and that 
time would tell which one of the two would be 
offered to him. Mr. Lorimer also asked Mr. 
Link whether he had any influence with Lee 
O'Neil Browne, but Mr. Link was modest. 

Later, on the eve of the election, Browne 
came to Link. with the famous question: 
* Mike, could you vote for Lorimer?” 

'The fat Mr. Link laughed joyously in his 
face. 

"[ beat you to it, Lee," he said. 
promised to vote for Lorimer." 

Still later, Mr. Link confesses with the tear- 
ful fear of a man who is about to be mis- 
understood, Mr. Browne summoned him to 
St. Louis and gave him $1,000 without com- 
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ment. Mr. Link's theory is that this was а 
reward, and to do him justice Mr. Lorimer’s 
friends hold the same view. 

When all the evidence had been heard and 


after Browne had been indicted for bribery. 


and Wilson for perjury, Wayman was at the 
end of his rope. Venue lay in Cook County 
only for the crime committed in the payment 
of the $900 which White said Browne had 
handed him at the Briggs House in Chicago. 
Otherwise it was in Sangamon County, of 
which Springfield, the state capital, is the 
county seat. 

Edmund Burke, state's attornev of that 
county, had taken immediate cognizance of 
the White narrative. Atfirst he was the victim 
of unjustified suspicion. He had been mis- 
quoted by correspondents who represented 
him as intending to indict and convict White. 
Nothing more pleasing to the Lorimer- 
Browne end of the dispute could be imagined 
and the consternation of the persons inter- 
ested in a full disclosure of the corruption was 
natural. 

An effort was made to stay the action of tho 
Sangamon grand jury. Judge Robert B. Shir- 
ley of the Sangamon County circuit refuscd to 
order a cessation of activities and Mr. Burke, 
an energetic young prosecutor, proceeded in 
his inquiry. 

The pressure on Senator Lorimer had been 
terrific. He took several weeks in the prepa- 
ration of a speech which he made Saturday, 
May 28, before the Senators at Washing- 
ton. In it he defended the character of 
Lee O'Neil Browne, attacked his enemies, as- 
signed financial and political reasons to ex- 
plain their attitude toward him, charged 
that a conspiracy had been formed to destroy 
him and gave in detail the history of the 
deadlock in the Illinois Legislature. 

Of Mr. Browne he said that he had found 
in himan honorable, upright, God-fearing man, 
whose reputation and character made in- 
credible the story of “that poor, low creature 
White." He referred to one incident in his 
association with Mr. Browne which he re- 
called with great pleasure. That was a con- 
versation in which Mr. Browne said that he 
believed in the Bible from cover to cover. 
The Senator expressed himself as of the firm 
opinion that White had not written a line of 
his alleged confession, but that it had been 
written by a trained newspaper hand. [White 
testified later, under cross-examination by 
counsel for the defense, that he had made 
several attempts to sell his manuscript to 
publishers before he carried it to the Zribine.! 

When the speech had been delivered Mr. 
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Lorimer took a train for Chicago. At Har- 
risburg he was reached with the information 
that while he was addressing the Senate in 
defense of his election and in denunciation of 
his enemies, State Senator D. W. Holtslaw of 
Marion County, a respected banker of Iuka, 
a Democrat, had confessed before the Sanga- 
mon County grand jury that he had been pzid 
$2,500 for his vote for Lorimer and that he 
had received it from Senator John Broderick, 
a Democrat and a saloon-keeper in a West 
Side Chicago district. 

Holtslaw's confession was a severe blow 
to the Lorimer defense. Burke is a Demo- 
crat. The charge that he was acting in a 
political plot intended to destroy Lorimer 
could not be made; the character of Holtslaw 
could not be attacked as could that of White, 
and his confession, although brief, was com- 
plete. 

He was tripped over a bit of petty jobbery 
in connection with the purchase of new desks 
and chairs for the hall of the House and the 
Senate chamber. A committee of five, of 
which he was a member, let a contract for 
new furniture to a firm which was not the 
lowest bidder. Burke took the evidence he 
was able to get on this deal, had the members 
of the committee before the grand jury and 
indicted Holtslaw for perjury. Under this 
indictment, or at the prompting of a sick 
conscience, the Senator wilted and confessed. 

His statement in writing was as follows: 

“In making the statement to the Sanga- 
mon County grand jury regarding the pay- 
ment of money to secure the contract for 
furniture and for the purpose of electing 
William Lorimer United States Senator I have 
been governed by the firm belief that this is 
the only honest course I can pursue. 

“T appreciate that my actions in this mat- 
ter have been reprehensible and in this con- 
nection I oifer no defense. I have, however, 
determined to make such reparation as is 
within my power, and the only means by 
which this could be done, it seems to me, is by 
fully and honestly stating what I know about 
these transactions. 

“I voted for William Lorimer for United 
States Senator and received therefor $2,500. 
Senator John Broderick offered me the money 
the day before Lorimer was elected. I had 
voted previously for Stringer. "Then I voted 
for Lorimer and a few days later Broderick, in 
his saloon in Chicago, paid me the money in 
S1co bills. 

“I also received $700, which was given to 
me without explanation, with the statement 
that it was ‘coming to me.’ I was promised 
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SENATOR- D.. We 


HOLTSLAW 


Senator Holts!aw confessed to the Sangamon County grand jury and to State's Attorney Burke that 

he had been paid $2,500 by Senator John Broderick, a Chicago saloon-keeper, for his vote for Lorimer. 

His confession was made public in Springfield while Lorimer was making his speech in Washington 
in answer to the charges of White 


$1,500 for my connection with the letting of 
the furniture contract.” 

This brief statement reveals a broken man, 
and Holtslaw was. He had been taken to the 
grand-jury room almost directly from a reli- 
gious convention which he had been attend- 
ing in the East. He went home to a broken 
family. The cry of his daughter still has a 
pitiful echo in the state: 

* How could he do it!" 

His bank was taken over by other bankers 
to save it, and Holtslaw, respected man of 
responsibility and power in a small town, is 
now waste. 

Wayman, with his limited opportunities in 
Chicago, had just two men whom he could 
bring to trial, Browne charged with bribery 
and Wilson charged with perjury, the latter 
having led himself into lies regarding the trip 
he made to St. Louis. Browne went to trial 
at once before Judge William H. McSurely, 
who had been a member oí the Forty-fourth 
General Assembly and who there had known 
the indicted minority leader. 


The prosecution offered White with his full 
confession; Beckemeyer with his testimony 
that he had been paid $1,000 by Browne as 
his *Lorimer money," and Representative 
George W. Myers, an honest Democrat of 
Edgar County, who testified that Browne had 
urged him to vote for Lorimer and had said 
that there were plenty of state appointments 
to be had and also * plenty of the ready nec- 
essary.” Wayman succeeded in having the 
tearful Mr. Link called as a court witness. 
He testified that he had not been promised 
money for his vote; that he had no expecta- 
tion of getting any and that Browne handed 
him S$r,ooo without comment. Mr. Link 
said that he regarded this as a “reward.” 
He was indignant because of the unjust as- 
sumptions which had been based on this in- 
nocent fact. 

The defense did not put Browne on the 
stand. It merely introduced character wit- 
nesses for him and assailed White, who under 
cross-examination produced his contract with 
the Tribune company showing that he had 
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been given $3,200 for the use of his manu- 
script and that his expenses were paid while 
he was aiding the Tribune detectives. De- 
tails of his personal history were supplied by 
witnesses, and the letters he had written to 
Senator Lorimer informing him that he was 
writing the nar- 
rative of his ex- 
perience asa 
legislator were 
introduced to 
show an intent 
to blackmail. 

The jury 
broke all Cook 
County records 
for stubborn- 
ness, remaining 
out 115 hours. 
Then Judge 
McSurely sent 
for them, ascer- 
tained that 
there was no 
possibility of a 
verdict, and dis- 
missed them. 
The defense had 
been successful 
in securing a 
mistrial. Evi- 
dently the four 
whostoodoutfor 
acquittal were 
unable to find 
any corrobora- 
tive evidence in 
the testimony of 
the other mem- 
bersof the Legis- 
lature who confessed that they had received 
money or had been offered it. Eight to four 
the jury was divided. 

The result did little to.relieve the defense, 
but it had its value to them. There were 
credible reports that Broderick, the West Side 
saloon-keeper charged by Holtslaw, was weak- 
ening, and that a verdict of guilty for Browne 
would send him hastening to State's Attorney 
Burke with a confession which might reach to 
the * higher-ups." 

In Cook and Sangamon counties the prose- 
cutors were satisfied with their progress 
against the little fellows, but the men who 
might have told who supplied the money, 
both in the senatorial election and for the 
jack-pot, were silent as the tombs. If Brod- 
erick knew and if he were wavering, the mis- 
trial served to steady him for the time being. 


STATE'SATTORNEY EDMUND BURKE, 
OF SANGAMON COUNTY 


Who developed the “ jack-pot " evidence, uncovered the furni- 
ture deal and secured Holtslaw's confession 
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In Sangamon County Burke wasdeveloping 
evidence which revealed the machinery of the 
Legislature. It was as if with a dark lantern 
he were exploring the interior of a great dark 
barn. As the rays of light struck here and 
there, the scampering and squeaking dis- 

closed the panic 
of the rats and 
elsewhcre the 
ominous dark- 
ness quivered 
with apprehen- 
sion. 

The session 
has been called 
an ordinary ses- 
sion. Burke's 
menacing light 
proved it. He 
found that in 
the Illinois river 
towns, such as 
Beardstown and 
Havana,thefish- 
ermen had been 
paying tribute 
to the Assembly 
for so many 
years that they 

_ regarded it as a 
part of the ex- 
pense of their 
business. These 
fishing towns do 
a large business 
in carp, and 
many of the fish- 
ing firms have 
expensive out- 
fits. Their 

product goes East for canning and for the table 
use of persons who like carp. Thereare such. ` 

They say it needs merely proper cooking. 

At every session of the Legislature new bills 
for the protection of fish are introduced. 
They escape general attention, but they are 
the most important measures in the Legisla- 
ture to these fishing towns. Sometimes they 
threaten the fishers with complete destruc- 
tion of their business. The river men seem 
to be men of good business morals, presumably 
upright and honest. They wanted nothing 
out of the Legislature—so it appears from the 
evidence Mr. Burke uncovered. They wanted 
to be let alone. Occasionally they would be 
offered a bill which might improve their 
business. That would be more costly than to 
secure merely the killing of a bill which would 
injure them. Apparently they preferred to 
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GOD, we remember with pain and pity the thousands of 
our brothers and sisters who seck honest work and seck in 
vain, For though the unsatisfied wants of men are 
many, and though our land is wide and calls for labor, 

yet these thy sons and daughters have по place to labor, and are 
turned away in humiliation and despair when they seck it. O right- 
cous God, we acknowledge our common guilt for the disorder of our 
industry, which thrusts even willing workers into the degradation of 
idleness and want, and teaches same to live the slath which once they 


Seared and hated. 
E REMEMBER а/о with sorrow and compassion the idle 


rich, who have vigor of body and mind and yet produce no 
useful thing. Forgive them for loading the burden of their support 
on the bent shoulders of the working world. Forgive them for wast- 
ing in refined excess what would feed the pale children of the poor. 
Forgive them for setting their splendor before the thirsty hearts 
of the young, luring them to theft or shame by the lust of eye and 
feshe Forgive them for taking pride in their selfish lives and despis- 
ing those by whose toil they live. Forgive them for appeasing their 
better self by pretended duties and injurious charities. We be- 
seech thee to awaken them by the new voice of thy spirit that they 
may look up into the stern eyes of thy Christ and may be smitten with 
the blessed pangs of repentance. Grant them strength of soul to rise 
up like men from their shame and give a just return of labor for 
all they receive and enjoy, 


ND р our whole nation do thou grant wisdom to create a 

world in which none shall be forced to idle in want, and none 

shall be able to idle in luxury, but in which all shall know the health 
of wholesome work and the sweetness of well-earned rest. 
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* LEE O’NEIL BROWNE 
The Democratic Representative in Illinois who, according to the testimony of Representatives 
White, Link and Beckemeyer, paid $1,000 apiece for Lorimer votes. Senator Lorimer char- 
acterizes Browne as an honorable, upright, God-fearing man 
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pay the price for the stopping of legislation 
rather than attempt to get beneficial laws. 
In 1909 they collected over $3,000 and sent it 
to Springfield. The bill, the death of which 
they were buying, was well along on the cal- 
endar, but it stood still thereafter. 

This was a small deal, but it was typical. 
Few interests were too small to escape the 
thumbscrew of the Legislature. From each 
a tribute would be taken according to its 
means. The furniture deal also was small, 
but inasmuch as the distribution was to be 
restricted to a few members it was financially 
valuable. Three men on a committee of five 
conducted the negotiations and the other two 
did not know what was going on. 

The system was not developed in a year, 
or in ten. It had been perfected by experi- 
ence until it would be difficult to say what the 
small individual Vote had been bribed to do 
or by whom he had been bribed. He merely 
obeyed orders, unless he became ambitious to 
set up in business for himself. In the jack- 
pot distribution the small Vote did not know 
who had contributed to it, how much had 
been contributed or for what purpose, al- 
though if he were wise he could make a 
respectable guess at the identity of at least 
some of the unwilling donors. The small 
Vote was dependent on the honor of the 
men operating the larger game. This honor 
was the more dependable because it rested on 
political and business expediency. The ma- 
nipulators of the jack-pot could do nothing 
without votes and they were forced to regard 
every little fellow as one with whom they 
might have to deal in the succeeding session. 
His district might send him back. In that 
case he must be used again. 

No doubt much injustice frequently has 
been done the small Vote. He is entirely 
helpless if he be given only a part of what in 
all fairness he ought to have been paid. 
Frequently there is much complaining. 
White related that some of his fellow mem- 
bers who like himself were given Sooo were 
bitterly disappointed and accused the larger 
Votes and Brains of “holding out." Several 
threatened to make it warm for the Brains. 

A session of the Legislature might be worth 
S500 or $20,000. It depended on the man. 
Brains came higher than Votes. The latter 
frequently, if not always, acted blindly. 
They learned to trust and to wait. After the 
session a dividend would be declared. Good 
boys were rewarded. The evidence brought 
out regarding the Forty-sixth General Assem- 
bly of Illinois shows that Sooo was the divi- 
dend on general legislation declared for the 
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smaller Votes on the Democratic side of the 
House of Representatives. Important Demo- 
cratic Votes got more; Important Democratic 
Brains still more, and undoubtedly the Re- 
publican dividend was larger. 

Contributors to the jack-pot can be identi- 
fied by the use of a little imagination. They 
include nearly every big association of in- 
terests and nearly every large corporation au- 
thorized to do business in the state. Many 
corporations, like the fishermen, regard the 
legislative toll as a regular biennial expense. 

There have been rebellions, but never 
serious ones. The manipulators in the Legis- 
lature are equipped to deal with insurrections 
and insubordination. There are too many 
beneficent laws which might be passed and 
which might earn the legislators the gratitude 
of a grateful state but which would interfere 
with business. In case of rebellion the 
Brains of the jack-pot would not threaten 
commercial and manufacturing interests with 
outrageously bad bills. The corporations 
would be safe against them. The Governor 
would be forced to veto the measures. 

It is a meritorious bill which the corpora- 
tion fears the most and which can be turned 
into the most powerful weapon for the collec- 
tion of tribute. Such a bill, if passed, must be 
signed by the Governor. “Paying” measures, 
ones which in the hands of pirates will yield 
revenue, may be illustrated by the following 
list made up by selection at random from the 
measures introduced in the last regular ses- 
sion of the Illinois House of Representatives: 

To establish uniform text-books for the 
public schools and to fix a maximum price for 
the same. 

To regulate the financial liability of hotel 
proprietors in case of loss of property of 
guests. 

Including within the operation of the medi- 
cal-practice act persons who test eves and 
prescribe glasses. 

Making it a felony for any person or cor- 
poration to furnish by telephone or telegraph 
any market quotations for the pretended buy- 
ing of stocks, bonds or commodities. 

Making it unlawful for electric-light com- 
panies to charge more than seven cents per 
hour per kilowatt for electricity. 

To compel all street-railway companies in 
cities of ten thousand or more population to 
place their trolley wires underground. 

Prohibiting the storing of undrawn poultry. 

Prohibiting express companies from engag- 
ing in the business of selling money orders. 

Compelling all telephone companies to pro- 
vide interchangeable service. 
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Some of these bills were good, some of them 
were bad and some were outrageous. Some 
of them, as can be seen at a glance, were in- 
troduced as “hold-up” measures, but were so 
brazen as to compel even the introducer to 
laugh. Some of them were merely jokes. 
Some of them may have had no bad intent, 
but all of them—-and there were several hun- 
dred like them—could be used by unscrupulous 
manipulators to obtain money, either to pass 
or defeat them as the case might be. 

The distribution of the jack-pot was not 
always made so openly as was that in the 
Seuthern Hotel at St. Louis described by 
White. On one occasion it is said that timid 
manipulators required the contributor of a 
large sum to pack the money in a grip, take 
a train for Iowa, drive out to a small town, 
deposit the grip in a corn field and return to 
Chicago without satisfying his curiosity as to 
who got it. The collector followed in his 
footsteps. The grip was not long in the 
corn, but the man who paid did not know 
the man who took it and the Votes who were 
handed their share of the money did not know 
either the contributor or the collector. This 
sounds unreasonably imaginative but it has 
certain apparent advantages. 

They have done a great deal in Illinois, but 
they have not done all. The prosecution has 
been blocked in every attempt it has made 
to discover who furnished the money that 
corrupted the legislators. State Senator 
Stanton C. Pemberton, Republican of Coles 
County, and Representative Joseph S. Clark, 
the two men implicated by Holtslaw in 
the furniture deal, were indicted in Sanga- 
mon County. Broderick was indicted there. 
Browne and Wilson were indicted in Cook 
County. White, Beckemeyer, Holtslaw and 
Link—if one may call Link’s statement a 
confession—have confessed, but not a par- 
ticle of evidence on which a prosecution of 
the “men higher up” could be based has been 
uncovered. . 

If Browne gave $1,000 to White, Becke- 
meyer and Link and offered money to Myers 
it is inconceivable that he used his own money 
or that these four were the only ones to re- 
ceive it or be offered it. Broderick, if he gave 
$2,500 to Holtslaw, did not take it out of his 
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own pocket. Browne did not. Who furnished 
the money? It is assumed that Senator Lori- 
mer does not know. It is assumed he did 
not know money was used to secure his 
election. It is possible to examine the list of 
commercial interests which were concerned in 
getting an additional vote into the United 
States Senate at a critical time in the passage 
of the tariff bill, but such an examination leads 
merely to suspicions and does not furnish 
proof. 

The Chicago Tribune exhausted cvery effort 
to find a path to the business offices of these 
unknown philanthropists, but without satis- 
factory discoveries. 

In one respect the disclosures which began 
with the visit of the man “who said his name 
was White" to the Tribune office will have 
complete results. A chastened and reno- 
vated Assembly will meet in Springfield next 
January. What is not new in its composition 
will be disciplined. "The people of the state 
are attending to that even now. They will 
attend to it September 15, when the state- 
wide primaries are held. They will attend to 
it still further in the general elections in 
November. 

A new, clean Assembly will meet to under- 
take the consideration of legislation needed 
by the state. There will be spots in it, but 
what is not scoured will be scared. 

That can be counted on for the next Legis- 
lature, but, without a permanent change in the 
conditions which have produced assemblies 
in the past, there will be a reversion to type 
soon enough. If honest corporations con- 
tinue to yield to cowardly impulses toward 
self-protection, if dishonest corporations con- 
tinue in efforts to obtain unfair legislation by 
corrupt methods, and if the people lapse again 
into unintelligent disregard of legislative elec- 
tions, the state again will have its jack-pots 
and its bathroom brigades and tribute will 
be paid by the just and the unjust. 

In the old days the legislative highwaymen 
held up the fingers of one hand to indicate a 
$5,000 session and the fingers of both hands 
to indicate a $10,000 one. They will be 
holding their hands out and their fingers up 
again soon enough unless the people of the 
state continue to hold thumbs down. 
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ACT I 


HE scene is the managing clerk’s room, 

at the offices of JAMES AND WALTER 

How, ол а July morning. The room 

is old-fashioned, furnished with well- 

worn mahogany and leather, and lined with tin 

boxes and estate plans. It has three doors. Two 

of them are close together in the centre of a wall. 

One of these two doors leads to the outer office, which 

is only divided from the managing clerk’s room by a 

partition of wood and clear glass; and when the door 

tnto this outer office is opened there can be seen the 

wide outer door leading out on to the stone stairway 

of the building. The other of these two centre doors 

leads to the junior clerk's room. The third door is 
that leading to the partners’ room. 

The managing clerk, COKESON, is silting at his 
lable adding up figures in a pass-book, and murmur- 
ing their numbers to himself. He is a man of sixty, 
wearing spectacles; rather short, with a bald head,and 
an honest, pug-dog face. He is dressed in a well- 
worn black frock-coat and pepper-and-salt trousers. 


_Coxrson. And five’s twelve, and three—fifteen, 
Nineteen, twenty-three, thirty-two, forty-one—and 
carry four. [He ticks the page, and goes on murmur- 
ing] Five, seven, twelve, seventeen, twenty-four 
and nine, thirty-three, thirteen and carry one. 

He again makes a tick. The outer office door is 
opened, and SWEEDLE, the office-boy, appears, clos- 
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ing the door behind him. | He is a pale youth of six- 
teen, with spiky hair. 

Coxrson. [With grumpy expectation] 
carry one. 

SWEFDLE. There’s a party wants to see Falder. 

Cokrson. Five, nine, sixteen, twenty-one, 
twenty-nine—and carry two. Send him to Morris’s. 
What name? 


And 


SWEFDLE. Honeywill. 

CoxEson. What’s his business? 

SWEEDLE. It’s a woman. 

Coxrson. A lady? 

SWEEDLE. No, a person. 

Coxeson. Ask her іп. Take this pass-book to 
Mr. James. (He closes the pass-book]. 

SWEEDLE. [Reopening the door] Will you come 
in, please? 


Ruta HOoNEYWILL comes in. She is а tall 
woman, twenty-six years old, unpretentiously 
dressed, with black hair and eyes, and an ivory- 
white, clear-cut face. She stands very still, having a 
natural dignity of pose and gesture. 

SWEEDLE goes out into the partner’s room with the 
pass-book. 

CoKEson. [Looking round at RuTH] The young 
man’s out. [Sus pictously] State your business, please. 

Коти. [Who speaks in a matter-of-fact voice] It’s 
a personal matter, sir. 

Сокеѕох. We don't allow private callers here. 
Will you leave a message? 

Ruta. I'd rather see him, please. 
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She narrows her dark eyes and gives him a 
honeyed look. 


CokKESON. [Expanding] It’s all against the 
rules. Suppose I had my friends here to see 
me! It'd never do! 

RurH. No, sir. 


Сокеѕом. [A lit- 
lle taken aback] Ex- 
actly! And here 
you are wanting 
to see a junior 
clerk! 

RvTH. Yes, sir; 
I must see him. 

Сокеѕом. [Turn- 
ing full round to 
her with a sort of 
outraged interest] 
But this is a law- 
yer’s office. Go to 
his private address. 

Rutu. He's not 
there. 

CoKESON. Are 
you related to the 
party? 

Котн. No, sir. 

CokESON. [Jn 
real embarrassment] 
I don’t know what 
tosay. It's no affair 
of the office. 

Котн. But what 
am I to do? 

CoxEson. Dear me! І can't tell you that. 

SWEEDLE comes back. He crosses to the outer 
office and passes through into it, with a quizzical look 
at COKESON, carefully leaving the door an inch or 
two open. 

CokrsoN. [Fortified by this look] This won't do, 
you know, this won't do at all. Suppose one of the 
partners came in! 

An incoherent knocking and chuckling ts heard 
from the outer door of the outer office. 

SWEEDLE. [Putting his head in] There’s some 
children outside here. 

RurH. They're mine, please. 

SWEEDLE. Shall I hold them in check ? 

Котн. They're quite small, sir. 

CoxEson. You mustn't take up his time in office 
hours; we're a clerk short as it is. 

Котн. It's a matter of life and death. 

Coxeson. [Again outraged] Life and death! 

SWEEDLE. Here is Falder. 

FALDER has entered through the outer office. He 
is a pale, good-looking young man, with quick, rather 
scared eyes. He moves towards the door of the 
clerk’s office, and stands there irresolute. 

CoKEsON. Well, ГІІ give you a minute. 

Taking up a bundle of papers, he goes out into the 
partners’ room. 

Котн. [Jn a low, hurried voice] He's on the 
drink again, Will. He tried to cut my throat last 
night. I came out with the children before he was 
awake. I went round to you—— 

FALDER. I've changed my digs. 


“ SWEEDLE. 
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Ruth. Is it all ready for to-night? 

FALDER. I've got the tickets. Meet me 11.45 
at the booking office. For God's sake don't forget 
we're man and wife! [Looking at her with tragic 
intensity] Ruth! 

RvrH. You're 
not afraid of going, 
are you? 

FarpER. Have 
you got your things, 
and the children's? 

Котн. Had to 
leave them, for 
fear of waking 
Honeywill, all but 
one bag. Ican't go 
home again. 

FALDER. [Winc- 
ing] All that money 
gone for nothing. 
How much must 
you have? 

Котн. Six 
pounds--I could do 
with that. 

FALDER. Don’t 
give away where 
we're going. [As if 
to himself | When I 
get out there I mean 
to forget it all. 

Котн. Jf you're 
sorry, say so. I'd 
sooner he killed 
me than take you against your will. 

FALDER [With a queer smile] We've got to go. 
I don't care; I'll have you. 

Котн. You've just to say; it’s not too late. 

FALDER. It 7s too late. Here's seven pounds. 
Booking office—1:1.45 to-night. If you weren't 
what you are to me, Ruth——! 

Ruta. Kiss me! s 

They cling together passionately, then fly apart 
just as COKESON re-enters the room. RUTH turns 
and goes out through the outer office. COKESON 
advances deliberately to his chair and seats himself. 

Сокеѕом. This isn't right, Falder. 

FALDER. It shan’t occur again, sir. 

Сокеѕох. You quite understand—the party was 
in some distress; and, having children with her, I 
allowed my feelings— [He opens a drawer and 
produces from it a tract] Just take this! “Purity іп 
the Home.” It's a well-written thing. 

FALDER. Thank you, sir. 

Сокеѕох. And look here, Falder, before Mr. 
Walter comes, have you finished up that catalog- 
uing Davis had in hand before he left? 

FALDER. I shall have done with it to-morrow, 
sir—for good. | 

Сокеѕох. It's over a week since Davis went. 
Now it won't do, Falder. You're neglecting your 
work for private life. I shan’t mention about the 
party having called, but—— 

FALDER. [Passing into his room] Thank you, sir. 

Coxrson stares at the door through which 
FALDER has gone out; then shakes his head, and is 
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just settling down to write, when WALTER How 
comes in through the outer office. He is a rather 
refined-looking man of thirty-five, with a pleasant, 
almost apologetic voice. 

WALTER. Good-morning, Cokeson. 

Сокеѕох. Morning, Mr. Walter. 

WALTER. My father here? 

Сокеѕом. [Always with a certain patronage as 
to a young man who might be doing better] Mr. James 
has been here since eleven o’clock. 

Wa ter. I've been in to see the pictures, at the 
Guildhall. 

Сокеѕом. [Looking at him as though this were 
exactly what was to be expected] Have you now— 
ye-es. This lease of Boulter's—am I to send it to 
counsel ? 

WALTER. What does my father say? 

Coxrson. 'Aven't bothered him. 

WaLTER. Well, we can't be too careful. 

Сокеѕох. It’s such a little thing—hardly worth 
the fees. I thought you'd do it yourself. 

WALTER. Send it, please. I don't want the 
responsibility. 

As he speaks JAMES How comes in from the part- 
ners’ room. Не 15 а shorltish man, with white side- 
whiskers, plentiful grey hair, shrewd eyes, and gold 
pince-nez. 

JAMES. Morning, Walter. 

Wa ter. How are you, father? 

Coxeson. [Looking down his nose at the papers 
in his hand as though deprecating their size] I'll just 
take Boulter's lease in 
to young Falder to 
draft the instructions. — | 
[He goes out into Far- | 
DER's room.] | 

WALTER. Aboutthat | 
right-of-way case? | 

James. Oh, well, we | 
must go forward there. 
I thought you told me 
yesterday the firm’s 
balance was over four 
hundred. 

WALTER. So it is. 

James. [Holding out 
the pass-book to his son] 
Three—five—one, no 
recent cheques. Just 
get me out the cheque- 
book. 

WALTER goes lo a 
cupboard, unlocks a 
drawer, and produces a 
cheque-book. 

James. Tick the 
pounds in the coun- 
terfoils. Five, fifty-four, 
seven, five, twenty- 
eight, twenty, ninety, 
eleven, fifty-two, sev- 
enty-one. Tally? 

WALTER. [Nodding] 


Can't understand. 
Made sure it was over 
four hundred. * RUTH. 
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James. Give me the cheque-book. [He takes 
the cheque-book and cons the counterfoils] What's 
this ninety? 

WALTER. Who drew it? 

James. You. 

WarrER. [Taking the cheque-book] July 7th? 
That’s the day I went down to look over the Tren- 
ton Estate—last Friday week; I came back on the 
Tuesday. But look here, father, it was nine I drew 
a cheque for. Five guineas to Smithers and my 
expenses. It just covered all but half a crown. 

James. [Gravely] Let’s look at that ninety 
cheque. [He sorts the cheque out from the bundle] 
Seems all right. There’s no nine here. This is 
bad. Who cashed that nine-pound cheque? 

WALTER. [Puzzled and pained] Let's see! I was 
finishing Mrs. Reddy’s will—only just had time; 
yes—I gave it to Cokeson. 

James. Look at that t y: that yours? 

WALTER. My y's curl back a little; this doesn't. 

James. [As CoKESON re-enters from FALDER’S 
room] We must ask him. Just come here and carry 
your mind back a bit, Cokeson. D’you remember 
cashing a cheque for Mr. Walterlast Friday week ? 

COoKESON, Ye-es. Nine pounds. 

James. Look atthis. [Handing him the cheque. 

CokEsoN. No! Nine pounds. My lunch was 
just coming in; and of course I dike it hot; I gave 
the cheque to Davis to run round to the bank. He 
brought it back, all gold—you remember, Mr. Wal- 
ter, you wanted some silver to pay your cab. [With 
a certain contemptuous 
compassion] Here, let 
те see. You've got the 
wrong cheque. 

He takes cheque-book 
and pass-book from 
WALTER. 

WALTER. Afraid not. 

Coxrsow. [Having 
seen for himself] 105 
funny. 

James. You gave it 
to Davis, and Davis 
sailed for Australia on 
Monday. Looks black, 
Cokeson. 

CoKESON. [Puzzled 
and upset] Why this'd 
be a felony! No, 
no! there's some mis- 
take. 

James. I hope so. 

Соккзох. There's 
never been anything of 
that sort the twenty- 
nine years I've been 
here. 

James. [Looking at 
cheque and counterfoil] 
This is a very clever 
bit of work; a warning 
to you not to leave 
space after your fig- 
ures, Walter. 

WALTER. [Vexed] 
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Yes, I know—I was in such a tearing hurry 
that afternoon. 

COKESON. [Suddenly] This has upset me. 

James. The counterfoil altered too— very delib- 
erate piece of swindling. What was Davis's ship? 

WALTER. City of Rangoon. 

James. We ought to wire and have him arrested 
at Naples; he can't be there yet. 

Cokrsox. His poor young wife. I liked the 
young man. Dear, oh dear! In this office: 

WALTER. Shall I go to the bank and ask the 
cashier? 

James. [Grimiy] Bring him round here. 
ring up Scotland Yard. 

WALTER. Really? 

Ic goes out through the outer office. JAMES paces 
the room. He stops and looks at COKESON. 

James. Well, Cokeson! There's something in 
character, isn't there? 

CokEsoN. [Looking at him over his spectacles] 
I don’t quite take you, sir. 

JAMES. Your story would sound d 
any one who didn't know you. 

CoxEsoN. Ye-es! [He laughs. Then with sud- 
den gravity] I'm sorry for that young man. I feel 
it as if it was my own son, Mr. James. 

James. A nasty business! 

CokESON. It unsettles you. All goes on regular, 
and then a thing like this happens. Sha'n't rclish 
my lunch to-day. 

James. As bad as that, Cokeson? 

CokrsoN. It makes you think.  [Conridentiall y] 
He must have had temptation. 

James. Not so fast. We haven't convicted 
him yet. 

Сокеѕом. I'd sooner have lost a month's salary 
than had this happen. [Не broods.] 
Janes. I hope that fellow will hurry up. 

CoKEsoN. It isn't fifty yards, Mr. James. 
won't be a minute. 

James. The idea of dishonesty about this office 
—4t hits me hard, Cokeson. 

He goes towards the door of the partners! room. 

SwEEDLE. [Entering quietly, to COKESON in 
a low voice] She's popped up again, sir—somcthing 
she forgot to say to Falder. 

Coxrsow. [Roused from his abstraction] Eh? 
Impossible. Send her away! 

James What's that? 

Сокеѕох. Nothing, Mr. James. A private 
matter. Неге, I'll come myself. [He gocs into the 
outer office as JAMES passes into the partners’ room] 
Now, you really mustn’t—we can’t have anybody 
just now. 

RurH. Not for a minute, sir? 

Сокеѕом. Reely! Reely! I can't have it. If 
you want him, wait about; he'll be going out for 
his lunch directly. 

RurH. Yes, sir. 

WALTER, entering with the cashier, passes RUTH 
as she leaves the outer office. 

CokEsoN. [To the cashier, who resembles a se- 
denlary dragoon) Good-morning. [To WALTER] 
Your father’s in there. 

WALTER crosses and goes into the partners’ room, 

CoKEsON. It's a nahsty, unpleasant little mat- 
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ter, Mr. Cowley. I'm quite ashamed to have to 
trouble you. 

Cow ry. I remember the cheque quite well. 
[As if it were a liver] Seemed in perfect order. 

Cokrsox. Sit down, won't you? I'm not a sen- 
sitive man, but a thing like this about the place— 
it's not nice. 

Cowrrv. Quite so. 

Сокеѕом. |Buttonlioling him, and glancing 
towards the partners’ room| Of course he’s a young 
man. I’ve told him about it before now—leaving 
space after his figures, but he will do it. 

Cow ey. I should remember the person's face 
—-quite a youth. 

Сокеѕох. I don’t think we shall be able to show 
him to you, as a matter of fact. 

James and WALTER have come back from the 
partner's room. 

James. Good-morning, Mr. Cowley. You've 
seen my son and myself, you've seen Mr. Cokeson, 
and you've seen Sweedle, my office-hoy. It was 
none of us, I take it. 

The cashier shakes his head with a smile. 

James. Be so good as to sit there. Cokeson, 
engage Mr. Cowley in conversation, will you? 

He goes towards FALDER'S room. 

Соккѕом. Just a word, Mr. James. 

James. Well? 

CoKESON. You don't want to upset the young 
man in there, do you? He's a nervous young feller. 

James. This must be thoroughly cleared up, 
Cokeson, for the sake of Falder's name, to say 
nothing of yours. 

Сокеѕом. [With some dignity] That'll look after 
itself, sir. He's been upset once this morning; 
I don't want him startled again. 

James. It’s a matter of form; but I can't stand 
upon niceness over a thing like this—too serious. 
Just talk to Mr. Cowley. 

He opens the door of FALDER'S room. 

James. Bring in the papers in Boulter's lease, 
will you, Falder? 

CoKESON. [Bursting into voice] Do you keep 
dogs? 

The cashier, with his eyes fixed on the door, does 
not answer. 

Сокеѕох. You haven't such a thing as a bulldog 
pup you could spare me, I suppose? 

At the look on the cashier's face his jaw drops, 
and he turns to see FALDER standing in the doorway, 
with his eyes fixed on COWLEY, like the eyes of a 
rabbit fastened on a snake. 

FALDER. [Advancing with the papers] Here they 
are, sir! 

James. [Taking them] Thank you. 

FarpER. Do you want me, sir? 

James. No, thanks! 

FALDER furns and goes back into his own room. 
As he shuts the door JAMES gives the cashier an 
interrogative look, and the cashier nods. 

James. Sure? This isn’t as we suspected. 

CowLey. Quite. He knew me. I suppose he 
can't slip out of that room? 

CoKESON. [Gloomily] "There's only the window— 
a whole floor and a basement. 

T he door of FALDER'S room is quietly opened, and 


FALDER, with his 
hat in his hand, 
moves towards the 
door of the outer 
office. 

James. [Quietly] 
Where are you go- 
ing, Falder? 

FALDER. To have 
my lunch, sir. 

James. Wait a 
few minutes, would 
you? I want to 
speak to you about 
this lease. 

FALDER. Yes, sir. 
[He goes back into 
his room.] 

Cowtey. If I'm 
wanted, I can swear 
that’s the young 
man who cashed 
the cheque. It was 
the last cheque I 
handled that morn- 
ing before my 
lunch. These are 
the numbers of the 
notes he had. [He puts a slip of paper on the table; 
then, brushing his hat round| Good-morning! 

James. Good-morning, Mr. Cowley! 

Cow ey. [To Сокеѕох] Good-morning. 

Сокеѕом. [With stupefaction] Good-morning. 

The cashier goes out through the outer office. 
CoKESON sits down in his chair, as though it were 
the only place left in the morass of his feelings. 

WALTER. What are you going to do? 

James. Have him іп. Give me the cheque and 
the counterfoil. 

Coxrson. I don’t understand. I thought young 
Davis—— 

James. We shall see. 

WALTER. One moment, father; have you thought 
it out? 

James. Call him in! 

Cokrsow. [Rising with difficulty and opening 
FALDER’s door; hoarsely| Step in here a minute. 

FALDER comes in. 

FALDER. А mpassively| Yes, sir? 

James. [Turning to him suddenly with the 
cheque held out) You know this cheque, FALDER? 
FALDER. No, sir. 

James. Look at it. 
week. 

FALDER. Oh! yes, sir; that one—Davis gave 
it to me. 

James. I know. And you gave Davis the cash? 

FALDER. Yes, sir. 

James. When Davis gave you the cheque was it 
exactly like this? 

FALDER. Yes, I think so, sir. 

James. You know that Mr. Walter drew that 
cheque for nine pounds? 

FALDER. No, sir—ninety. 

James. Nine, Falder. 

FALDER. [Faintly] I don't understand, sir. 
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James. The suggestion, of course, is that the 
cheque was altered; whether by you or Davis—— 
FALDER. I—I 
Сокеѕох. Take your time, take your time. 
FALDER. [Regaining his impassivity] Not by mc, 
sir 


James. The cheque was handed to Cokeson by 
Mr. Walter at one o’clock; we know that because 
Mr. Cokeson’s lunch had just arrived. 

Сокеѕом. I couldn't leave it. 

James. Exactly; he therefore gave the cheque to 
Davis. It was cashed by you at r.15. We know 
that because the cashier recollects it for the last 
cheque he handled before Ais lunch. 

FALDER. Yes, sir, Davis gave it to me because 
some friends were giving him a farewell luncheon. 

James. [Puzzled] You accuse, Davis, then? 

FALDER. I don't know, sir—it's very funny. 

WALTER, who has come closer to his father, says 
something to him in a low voice. 

James. Davis was not here again after that Sat- 
urday, was he? 

CoKESON. [Anxious to be of assistance to the 
young man, and seeing faint signs of their all being 
jolly once more] No, he sailed on the Monday. 

James. Was he, Falder? 

FALDER. [Very faintly] No, sir. 

James. Very well, then, how do you account for 
the fact that this nought was added to the nine in 
the counterfoil on or after Tuesday ? 

CoKESON. [Surprised] How's that? 

FALDER gives a sort of lurch; he tries to pull him- 
self together, but he has gone all to pieces. 

James. [Very grimly] Out, I’m afraid, Cokeson. 
The cheque-book remained in Mr. Walter’s pocket 
till he came back from Trenton on Tuesday morn- 
ing. In the face of this, Falder, do you still deny 
that you altered both cheque and counterfoil ? 
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FarprER. No, sir—no, Mr. How. 
I did it. 

CokESON. [Succumbing to his feelings] Dear, 
dear! what a thing to do! 

FALDER. I wanted the money so badly, sir. I 
didn't know what I was doing. 

CokEsoN. However such a thing could have 
come into your hcad! 

FALDER. [Grasping at the swords] Y can't think, 
sir It was just a minute of madness. 

James. A long minute, Falder. [Tapping the 
counterfoil| Four days at least. 

FALDER. Sir, I swear I didn't know what I'd 
done till afterwards, and then I hadn't the pluck. 
Oh! sir, look over it! I'll pay the money back—I 
will, I promise. 

James. Go into your room. 

FALDER, with a swift imploring look, goes back 
into his room. There is silence. . 

James. About as bad a case as there could be. 

Cokrson. To break the law like that! 

WALTER. What's to be done? 

Jaws. Nothing for it. Prosecute. 

WALTER. It's his first offense. 

James. [Shaking his head] Гуе grave doubts of 
that. Too neat a piece of swindling. 

Coxeson. I shouldn't be surprised if he was 
tempted. 

James. Life's one long temptation, Cokeson. 

CokEsoN. Ye-es, but I’m speaking of the flesh 
and the devil, Mr. James. "There was a woman 
come to see him this morning. 

WALTER. 'The woman we passed as we came in 
just now. Isit his wife? 

Coxkrson. No, no relation. [Restraining what 
in jollier circumstances would have been a sink] A 
married person, though. 

WALTER. How do you know? 

CokEsoN. Brought her children. 
They were outside the office. 

AMES. A real bad egg. 
WALTER. I should like to give him a chance. 
James. I can’t forgive him for the sneaky way 

he went to work—counting on our suspecting 
young Davis if the matter came to light. It was 
the merest accident the cheque-book stayed in 
your pocket. 

WALTER. It must have been the temptation of 
a moment. He hadn't time. 

James. A man doesn’t succumb like that in 
a moment, if he’s a clean mind and habits. He's 
rotten; got the eyes of a man who can't keep his 
hands off when there's money about. 

WALTER. [Dryly] We hadn't 
before. 

JAMES. [Brushing the remark aside] I've seen 
lots of those fellows in my time. No doing any- 
thing with them except to keep ’em out of harm’s 
way. They’ve got a blind spot. 

WALTER. It’s penal servitude. 

CoxeEson. They're nahsty places—prisons. 

James. [Hesitating] I don’t see how it's possible 
to spare him. Out of the question to keep him in 
this office—honesty's the sine qua non. 

CoKEson. [Hypnotised] Of course it is. 

James. Equally out of the question to send him 
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out amongst people who've no knowledge of his 
character. One must think of socicty. 

WALTER. But to brand him like this? 

James. If it had been a straightforward case 
Га give him another chance. It’s far from that. 
He has dissolute habits. 

Соккѕох. I didn't say that—extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

James. Same thing. He's gone to work in the 
most cold-blooded way to defraud his employers, 
and cast the blame on an innocent man. If that's 
not a case for the law to take its course, I don't 
know what is. 

WALTER. For the sake of his future, though. 

James. [Sarcastical!l y] According to you, no one 
would ever prosecute. 

WALTER. [.Vettled] I hate the idea of it. 

Сокквох. That's rather ex parte, Mr. Walter! 
We must have protection. 

James. This is degenerating into talk. 

He moves towards the partners’ room. 

WALTER. Put yourself in his place, father. 

James. You ask too much of me. 

WALTER. We can’t possibly tell the pressure 
there is on him. 

Jamrs. You may depend on it, my boy, if a man 
is going to do this sort of thing he'll do it, pressure 
or no pressure; if he isn't nothing'll make him. 

WALTER. He'll never do it again. 

CoxESON. [Fatuously] S'pose I were to have 
a talk with him. We don't want to be hard on the 
young man. f 

James. That'll do, Cokeson. Гуе made up my 
mind. [He passes into the partners’ room.] 

CoxrsoN. [After a doubtful moment] We must 
excuse your father. I don’t want to go against 
your father; if he thinks it right. 

WALTER. Confound it, Cokeson! why don’t you 
back me up? You know you feel—— 

Сокеѕом. [On his dignity] I really can't say 
what I feel. 

WALTER. We shall regret it. 

Coxrson. He must have known what he was 
doing. 

WALTER. [Bilterly] “The quality of mercy is 
not strained.” 

CokrsoN. [Looking at him askance] Come, come, 
Mr. Walter. We must try and see it sensible. 

SWEEDLE. [Entering with a tray] Your lunch, sir. 

Соккѕох. Put it down! 

While SWEEDLE fs putting il down оп COKESON'S 
table, the detective, WISTER, enters the outer office, 
and, finding no one there, comes to the inner door- 
way. He is a square, medium-sised man, clean- 
shaved, in a serviceable blue serge suit and strong 
boots. 

WisTER. [To WALTER] From Scotland Yard, sir. 
Detective-Sergeant Wister. 

WALTER. [Askance] Very well! I'll speak to my 
father. 

Не goes into the partners’ room. JAMES enters. 

James. Morning! [7n answer to an appealing 
gesture from COKESON] I’m sorry; I’d stop short of 
this if I felt I could. Open that door. [SWEEDLF, 
wondering and scared, opens if} Come here, Mr. 
Falder. 
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As FALDER comes shrinkingly out, the detective, 
in obedience to a sign from JAMES, slips his hand 
out and grasps his arm. 

FALDER. [Recoiling| Oh! no,—oh! по! 

WisrER. Come, come, there's a good lad. 

James. I charge him with felony. 

FALDER. Oh, sir! There's some one—I did it 
for her. Let me be till to-morrow. 

JAMES motions with his hand. At that sign of 
hardness, FALDER becomes rigid. Then, turning, 
he goes out quietly in the detectives grip. JAMES 
follows, stiff and erect. SWEEDLE, rushing to the 
door with open mouth, pursues them through the 
other office into the corridor. When they have ай 
disappeared COKESON spins completely round and 
makes a rush for the outer office. 

` Сокеѕом. [Hoarsely] Here! Here! What are we 
doing? 

There is silence. He lakes out his handkerchief 
and mops the sweat from his face. Going back 
blindly to his table sits down, and stares blankly 
at his lunch. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT П 


A Court of Justice, on a foggy October afternoon 
— crowded with barristers, solicitors, reporters, 
ushers, and jurymen. Sitting in the large, solid dock 
is FALDER, with a warder on either side of him, placed 
there for his safe custody, but seemingly indifferent 
to and unconscious of his presence. 
FALDER is sitting exactly opposite 
to the JUDGE. HAROLD CLEAVER, 
the counsel for the crown, is a dried, 
yellowish man, of more than middle 
age, in a wig worn almost to the color 
of his face. Hector FROME, the 
counsel for thedefense,is a young, tall 
man, clean-shaved, in a very white 
wig. Among the spectators, having 
already given their evidence, are 
JAMES and WALTER How, and Cow- 
LEY, the cashier. WISTER, the detec- 
tive, is just leaving the witness-box. 


CLEAVER. That is the case for 
the Crown, те lud! Gathering his 
robes together, he sits. 

Frome. [Rising and bowing to 
the JupcE] If it please your lord- 
ship and gentlemen of the jury. I 
am not going to dispute the fact 
that the prisoner altered this cheque, 
but I am going to put before you 
evidence as to the condition of his 
mind, and to submit that you would 
not be justified in finding that he 
was responsible for his actions at 
the time. Iam going to show you, 
in fact, that he did this in a moment of aberration, 
amouhting to temporary insanity, caused by the 
violent distress under which he was laboring. 

Gentlemen, the prisoner is only twenty-three 
years old. I shall call before you a woman from 
whom you will learn the events that led up to this 
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act. You will hear from her own lips the tragic 
circumstances of her life, the still more tragic infat- 
uation with which she has inspired the prisoner. 
This woman, gentlemen, has been leading a miser- 
able existence with a husband who habitually ill- 
uses her, from whom she actually goes in terror 
of her life. I am not, of course, saying that it's 
either right or desirable for a young man to fall in 
love with a married woman, or that it's his business 
to rescue her from an ogre-like husband. I’m not 
saying anything of the sort. But we all know the 
power of the passion of love; and I would ask you 
to remember, gentlemen, in listening to her evi- 
dence, that, married to a drunken and violent 
husband, she has no power to get rid of him; for, 
as you know, another offense besides violence is 
necessary to enable a woman to obtain a divorce; 
and of this offense it does not appear that her 
husband is guilty. 

JupcE. Is this relevant, Mr. Frome? 

Frome. My lord, I submit, extremely—I shall 
be able to show your lordship that directly. 

Јорсе. Very well. 

Frome. In these circumstances, what alterna- 
tives were left to her? She could either go on living 
with this drunkard, in terror of her life; or she could 
apply to the Court for a separation order. Well, 
gentlemen, my experience of such cases assures me 
that this would have given her very insufficient 
protection from the violence of such a man; and 
even if effectual would very likely have reduced 
her either to the workhouse or the 
streets—for it’s not easy, as she is 
now finding, for an unskilled woman 
without means of livelihood to sup- 
port herself and her children with- 
out resorting either to the Poor Law 
or—to speak quite plainly—to the 
sale of her body. 

Jupce. You are ranging rather 
far, Mr. Frome. 

Frome. I shall fire point-blank 
in a minute, my lord. 

JUDGE. Let us hope so. 

Евоме. Now, gentlemen,mark— 
and this is what I have been leading 
up to—this woman will tell you, 
and the prisoner will confirm her, 
that, confronted with such alterna- 
tives, she set her whole hopes on 
himself, knowing the feeling with 
which she had inspired him. She 
saw a way out of her misery by go- 
ingwith him to a newcountry, where 
they would beth be unknown, and 
might pass as husband and wife. 
This was a desperate and, as my 
friend Mr. Cleaver will no doubt call 
it, an immoral resolution; but, as 
a fact, the minds of both of them 
were constantly turned towards it. One wrong 
is no excuse for another, and those who are never 
likely to be faced by such a situation possibly have 
the right to hold up their hands—as to that I 
prefer to say nothing. ` 

But whatever view you take, gentlemen, of this 
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part of the prisoner's story— whatever opinion you 
form of the right of these two young people under 
such circumstances to take the law into their own 
hands—the fact remains that this young woman in 
her distress, and this young man, little more than a 
boy, who was so devotedly attached to her, did con- 
ceive this—if you like—reprehensible design of 
going away together. Now, for that, of course, 
they required money, and—they had none. As to 
the actual events of the morning of July 7th, on 
which this cheque was altered, the events on which 
I rely to prove the defendant’s irresponsibility—I 
shall allow those events to speak for themselves, 
through the lips of my witnesses. Robert Cokeson. 
[Не turns, looks round, takes up a sheet of paper, 
and watts]. 

COKESON ts summoned into court, and goes into 
the witness-box, holding his hat before him. The 
vath is administered to him. 

Гкоме. What is your name? 

Соккѕом. Robert Cokeson. 

Frome. Are you managing clerk to the firm of 
solicitors who employed the defendant? 

COoKESON. Ye-es. 

Frome. How long had the prisoner been in their 
employ ? 

CoxEsoN. Two years. No, I'm wrong there— 
all but seventeen days. 

Frome. Had you him underyoureyeallthat time? 

Сокеѕом. Except Sundays and holidays. 

FROME. Quite so. Let us hear, please, what 
you have to say about his general character during 
those two years. 

CokEsox. [Confidentially to the jury, and as if a 
little surprised at being asked] He was а nice, 
pleasant-spoken young man. Pd no fault to find 
with him—quite the contrary. It was a great sur- 
prise to me when he did this thing. 

Frome. Did he ever give you reason to suspect 
his honesty? 

Сокеѕох. No! To have dishonesty in our 
office, that'd never do. 

Frome. I'm sure the jury fully appreciate that, 
Mr. Cokeson. 

Coxkrson. Every man of business knows that 
honesty's the sign qua non. . 

FROME. Do you give him а good character all 
round, or do you not? 

Coxrsow. [Turning to the Juncr] Certainly. 
We were all very jolly and pleasant together, until 
this happened. Quite upset me. 

Frome. Now, coming to the morning of the 7th 
of July, the morning on which the cheque was 
altered. What have you to say about his demeanor 
that morning? 

Coxeson. [To the jury] If you ask me, I don’t 
think he was quite compos when he did it. 

THE JUDGE. [Sharply] Are you suggesting that 
he was insane? 

COoKESON. Not compos. 

THE }срск. A little more precision, please. 

FROME. [Smoothly] Just tell us, Mr. Cokeson. 

CoxkEsOoN. [Somewhat outraged] Well, in my 
opinion—[looking at the Jupcr]—such as it is—he 
was jumpy at the time. The jury will understand 
my meaning. 
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Frome. Will you tell us how you came to that 
conclusion ? 

Сокғѕом. Ye-es, I will. I have my lunch in 
from the restaurant, a chop and a potato—saves 
time. That day it happened to come just as Mr. 
Walter How handed me the cheque. Well, I like 
it hot; so I went into the clerks’ office and I handed 
the cheque to Davis and told him to get change. I 
noticed young FArpER walking up and down. I 
said to him: *'This is not the Zoological Gardens, 
Falder.” | 

Екоме. You remember what he answered? 

Coxrson. Ye-es: "I wish to God it were!” 

Frome. Did you notice anything else? 

Cokeson. I did. 

Frome. What was that? 

Coxrson. His collar was unbuttoned. Now I 
like a young man to be neat. Isaid to him: “ Your 
collar's unbuttoned." 

Frome. And what did he answer? 

Сокеѕох. Stared at me. It wasn't nice. 

THE JUDGE. Stared at you? Isn't that a very 
common practice ? 

CoxEsoN. Ye-es, but it was the look in his eyes. 
I can't explain my meaning—it was funny. 

Frome. Had you ever seen such a look in his 
eyes before? 

Coxrson. No. If I had I should have spoken 
to the partners. We can't haveanything eccentric 
in our profession. 

THE JupcE. Did you speak to them then? 

Cokeson. [Confidentially| Well, I didn't like to 
trouble them without prime facey evidence. 

Frome. But it made a very distinct impression 
on your mind? 

COKESON. Ye-es. 
told you the same. 

FROME. Quite so. Its very unfortunate that 
we've not got him here. Now can you tell me of 
the morning on which the discovery of the forgery 
was made? "That would be the 13th. Did any- 
thing happen that morning? 

COoKESON. Ye-es—a woman 

THE Јорсе. How is this relevant? 

Frome. Iam trying to establish the state of mind 
in which the prisoner committed this act, my lord. 

THE Јорсе. I quite appreciate that. But this 
was long after the act. 

Frome. It contributes to my contention. 

THE JUDGE. Well! 

FROME. You say a woman. 
she came to the office? 

CoKESON. Ye-es. 

Frome. What for? 

CoKESON. Asked to sec young Falder; he was 
out at the moment. 

Frome. Did you see her? 

Coxrson. I did. 

Frome. Did she come alone? 

CokEson. [Confidentially| Well, there you put 
me in a difficulty. I mustn't tell you what the 
office-boy told me. 

FRoME. Quite so, Mr. Cokeson, quite so—— 

CoxEsox. [Breaking in with an air of “ You are 
young—leave it to me”) But I think we can get 
roundit. In answer to a question put to her 
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by a third party the woman said to me: “They’re 
mine, sir." 

THE Јорсе. What are? What were? 

Coxeson. Her children. They were outside. 

THE JupceE. How do you know? 

CoxeEson. Your lordship mustn't ask me that, 
or I shall have to tell you what I was told—and 
that'd never do. 

THE Junce. [Smiling] The office-boy made a 
statement. 

. Сокеѕом. Egg-zactly. 

Frome. What I want to ask you, Mr. Cokeson, is 
this. In the course of her appeal to see Falder, did 
the woman say anything that you specially re- 
member? 

Coxeson. She did. 

Frome. Will you tell the jury what it was? 

_CokEson. “It’s a matter of life and death.” 

FOREMAN OF THE Jury. Do you mean the 
woman said that? 

CoxeEson. [Nodding] It's not the sort of thing 
you like to have said to you. 

Frome. [A little impatiently] Did Falder come in 
while she was there? [CoKESON nods] And she 
saw him, and went away? 

Coxeson. Ah! there І can't follow you. 
see her go. 

Frome. Well, is she there now? 

CokeEson. [With an indulgent smile] No! 

Frome. Thank you, Mr. Cokeson. [He sits 
down.) 

CLEAVER. [Rising] You say that on the morning 
of the forgery the prisoner was jumpy. Well, now, 
sir, what precisely do you mean by that word ? 

CoxrsoN. [Indulgenily] I want you to under- 
stand. Have you ever seen a dog that’s lost its 
master? He was kind of everywhere at once with 
his eyes. : 

Creaver. Thank you; I was coming to his eyes. 
You called them “funny.” What are we to under- 
stand by that? Strange, or what? 

Сокеѕох. Ye-es, funny. 

CLEAVER. [Sharply] What may be funny to you 
may not be funny tome. Did they look frightened, 
or shy, or fierce, or what? 

Сокеѕом. You make it very hard for me. I 
give you the word, and you want another. 

CLEAVER. [Rapping his desk] Does "funny" 
mean mad? 

Сокеѕом. Not mad, fun—— 

CLEAVER. Very well! Now, you say he had his 
collar unbuttoned? Was it a hot day? 

CokESON. Ye-es; I think it was. 

CLEAVER. And did he button it when you called 
his attention to it? 

Coxeson. Ye-es, I think he did. 

CLEAVER. Would that denote insanity? 

He sits down. | COKESON, who has opened his 
mouth to reply, is left gaping. 

Frome. [Rising hastily] Have you ever caught 
him in that dishevelled state before 2 

CoxeEson. He was always clean and quiet. 

Frome. That will do, thank you. 

CoKESON turns blandly to the JUDGE, as though 
to rebuke counsel for not remembering that the JUDGE 
might wish to have a chance; arriving at the conclu- 
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sion that he is to be asked nothing further, he turns 
and descends from the box, and silts down next to 
JAMES and WALTER. 

Frome. Ruth Honeywill. 

RUuTH comes into court, and takes her stand stoic 
ally in the witness-box. She is sworn. 

Frome. What is your name, please? 

Rura. Ruth Honeywill. 

Frome. How old аге you? 

Котн. Twenty-six. 

Frome. You are a married woman, living with 
your husband? A little louder. 

Котн. No, sir; not since July. 

Frome. Have you any children? 

Ruta. Yes, sir, two. 

Frome. You know the prisoner? 

RUTH. [Looking at him] Yes. 

Frome. What was the nature of your relations 
with him? 

RurH. We were friends. 

THE Jupce. Friends? 

RUTH. [Simply] Lovers, sir. 

THE JUDGE. [Sharply] In what sense do you use 
that мога 2 

RurH. We love each other. 

Tur Jupce. Yes, but—— 

Котн. [Shaking her head] No, your lordship— 
not yet. 

THE Јорсе. Not yet! I'm! 

Frome. What is your husband? 

Котн. Traveller. 

Frome. And what was the nature of your mar- 
ried life? 

Котн. It don't bear talking about. 

Frome. Did he ill-treat you, or what? 

Котн. Ever since my first was born. 

Frome. In what way? 

Котн. Га rather not say. All sorts of ways. 

THE Jupcr. I am afraid I must stop this, you 
know. 

Котн. [Pointing to FALDER] He offered to take 
me out of it, sir. We were going to South America. 
FROME. Yes, quite—and what prevented you? 

RurH. I was outside his office when he was 
taken away. It nearly broke my heart. 

Frome. You knew he had been arrested ? 

Ruta. Yes, sir. І called at his office afterward, 
and [pointing to COKESON] that gentleman told me 
all about it. 

Frome. Now, do you remember the morning of 
Friday, July 7th? 

Котн. Yes. 

Frome. Why? | 

Котн. My husband nearly strangled me that 
morning. 

THE Јорсе. Nearly strangled you! 

Котн. [Bowing her head] Yes, my lord. 

Frome. With his hands, or——? 

Ruth. Yes, I just managed to get away from him. 
I went straight to my friend. It was eight o'clock. 

THE Junce. In the morning? Your husband 
was not under the influence of liquor then? 

Ruta. It wasn't always that. 

Frome. In what condition were you? 

Котн. In very bad condition, sir. 
was torn, and I was half choking. 
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Frome. Did you tell your friend what had 
happened ? 

Котн. Yes. I wish I never had. 


Frome. It upset him? 

Rura. Dreadfully. 

Frome. Did he speak to you about a cheque ? 

Ruta. Never. 

Frome. Did he ever give you any money? 

Котн. On Saturday. 

Frome. The 8th? 

RurH. To buy an outfit for me and the children, 
and get all ready to start. 

Frome. Did that surprise you? 

Котн. Yes, because on the morning when my 
husband nearly killed me my friend cried because 
he hadn't the money to get me away. He told me 
he'd come into a windfall. 

Frome. And when did you last see him? 

Rurua. The day he was taken away, sir. It was 
the day we were to have started. 

FnRowr. Oh, yes, the morning of the arrest. 
Well, did you sec him at all betwcen the Friday and 
that morning? [Кстн nods] What was his man- 
ner then? 

RurH. Dumb-like—sometimes he didn't seem 
able to say a word. 

Frome. As if something unusual had happened 
to him? 

Котн. Yes. 

Frome. Painful, or pleasant, or what ? 

Ruth. Like a fate hanging over him. 

Frome. [Hesitating] Tell me, did you love the 
prisoner very much? 

Котн. [Bowing her head] Yes. 

Frome. And had he a very great affection for 
you? 

RUTH. [Looking at FALDER] Yes, sir. 

Frome. Now, ma’am, do you or do you not think 
that your danger and unhappiness would seriously 
affect his control over his actions? 

Котн. Yes. 

Frome. His reason, even? 

Rutn. For a moment like, I think it would. 

Frome. Was he very much upset that Friday 
morning, or was he fairly calm? 

Котн. Dreadfully upset. I could hardly bear 
to let him go from me. 

Frome. Do you still love him? 

Котн. He's ruined himself for me. 

Frome. Thank you. 

He sits down. Котн remains stoically upright 
in the witness-box. 

CLEAVER. [In а considerate voice] When you left 
him on Friday morning you would not say that he 
was out of his mind, I suppose? 

RvurH. No, sir. 

CLEAVER. Thank you; I've no further questions 
to ask you. 

RurH. [Bending forward to the jury] I would 
have done the same for him; I would indeed. 

THE Јорсе. Please, please! You say your 
married life is an unhappy one? Faults on both 
sides? 

RutH. Only that I never bowed down to him. I 
don't see why I should, sir, not to a man like that. 

THE JupGE. You refused to obey him? 
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Ruta. [Avoiding the question] I’ve always 
studied him to keep things nice. 

THE JupcE. Until you met the prisoner—was 
that it? . 

RvurH. No; even after that. 

THE JUDGE. I ask, you know, because you seem 
to me to glory in this affection of yours for the 
prisoner. 

Котн. [Hesitating]—I do. 
in my life now. 

THE JUDGE. [Staring at her hard] Well, step 
down, please. 

Котн looks at FALDER, then passes quietly down 
and takes her seat among the witnesses. 

Frome. I call the prisoner, my lord. 

FALDER leaves the dock; goes into the witness-box, 
and is duly sworn. 

Frome. What is your name? 

FarpER. William Falder. 

Frome. And age? 

FALDER. Twenty-three. 

Frome. You аге not married? 

FALDER shakes his head. 

Frome. How long have you known the last 
witness ? 

FALDER. Six months. 

Frome. Is her account of the relationship be- 
tween you a correct one? 

FALDER. Yes. 

Frome. You became devotedly attached to her, 
however? 

FALDER. Yes. 

THE Јорсе. Though you knew she was a mar- 
ried woman? : 

FALDER. I couldn't help it, your lordship. 

THE Јорсе. Couldn't help it? 

FALDER. I didn't seem able to. 

The JupcE slightly shrugs his shoulders. 

Frome. How did you come to know her? 

FALDER. Through my married sister. 

Frome. Did you know whether she was happy 
with her husband? 

FALDER. It was trouble all the time. 

Frome. You knew her husband? 

FALDER. Only through her—he's a brute. 

THE JupcE. I can't allow indiscriminate abuse 
of a person not present. 

Frome. [Bowing] If your lordship pleases. [To 
FALDER] You admit altering this cheque? 

FALDER bows his head. 

Frome. Carry your mind, please, to the morning 
of Friday, July the 7th, and tell the jury what 
happened. 

FALDER. [Turning to the jury) І was having my 
breakfast when she came. Her dress was all torn, 
and she was gasping and couldn't seem to get her 
breath at all: there were the marks of his fingers 
round her throat; her arm was bruised, and the 
blood had got into her eyes dreadfully. It fright- 
ened me, and then when she told me, I felt—I felt— 
well—it was too much for me! 

FROME. Yes? 

FALDER. When she left me—because I had to go 
to the office—I was out of my senses for fear that 
he'd do it again, and thinking what I could do. I 
couldn't work—all the morning I was like that— 
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simply couldn’t fix my mind on anything. I 
couldn’t think at all. I seemed to have to keep 
moving. When Davis—the other clerk—gave me 
the cheque—he said: ‘It'll do you good, Will, to 
have a run with this. You seem half off your 
chump this morning." Then when I had it in my 
hand—I don’t know how it came, but it just flashed 
across me that if I put the t y and the nought there 
would be the money to get her away. It just came 
and went—I never thought of it again. 

'Then Davis went out to his luncheon, and I don't 
really remember what I did till I'd pushed the 
cheque through to the cashier under the rail. I 
remember his saying “Gold or notes?" "Then I 
suppose I knew what I'd done. Anyway, when I 
got outside I wanted to chuck myself under a "bus; 
I wanted to throw the money away; but it seemed 
I was in for it, so I thought at any rate I'd save her. 
Of course the tickets I took for the passage and the 
little I gave her's been wasted, and all, except what I 
was obliged to spend myself, I've restored. I keep 
thinking over and over however it was I came to 
do it, and how I can't have it all again to do dif- 
ferently! 

FALDER is silent, twisting his hands before him. 

Frome. How far is your office from the bank ? 

FALDER. Not more than fifty yards, sir. 

Frome. From the time Davis went out to lunch 
to the time you cashed the cheque, how long do you 
say it must have been? 

FALDER. It couldn't have been four minutes, sir, 
because I ran all the way. 

Frome. During those four minutes you say you 
remember nothing? 

FALDER. No, sir; only that I ran. 

Frome. Not even adding the t y and the nought? 

Faper. No sir. І don’t really. 

FROME sits down, and CLEAVER rises. 

CLEAVER. You remember running, do you? 

FALDER. I was all out of breath when I got to the 
bank. 

CLEAVER. And you don’t remember altering 
the cheque? 

FALDER. [Faintly] No, sir. 

CLEAVER. Divested of the romantic glamour 
which my friend is casting over the case, is this any- 
thing but an ordinary forgery? Come. 

FALDER. I was half frantic all morning. 

CLEAVER. Now, now! You don’t deny that the 
t y and the nought were so like the rest of the hand- 
writing as to deceive the cashier? 

FALDER. It was an accident. 

CLEAVER. [Cheerfully] Queer sort of accident; 
wasn'tit? On which day did you alter the counter- 
foil? 

FALDER. [Hanging his head] On the Wednesday 
morning. 

CLEAVER. Was that an accident too? 

FALDER. [Faintly] No. 

CLEAVER. To do that you had to watch your 
opportunity, I suppose? 

FALDER. |Almost inaudibly| Yes. 

CLEAVER. You don’t suggest you were suffering 
under great excitement when you did that? 

FALDER. I was haunted. 

CLEAVER. With the fear of being found out? 
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FALDER. [Very low] Yes. 

THE JupcE. Didn't it occur to you that the only 
thing for you to do was to confess to your em- 
ployers, and restore the money? 

FALDER. I was afraid. [There is silence.] 

CLEAVER. You desired, too, to complete your 
design of taking this woman away? 

FALDER. When I found I'd done a thing like 
that, it seemed so dreadful. I might just as well 
have chucked myself into the river. 

CLEAVER. You knew that the clerk Davis was 
about to leave England—didn't it occur to you 
when you altered this cheque that suspicion would 
fall on him? 

FALDER. It was all done in a moment. I thought 
of it afterwards. 

CLEAVER. And that didn’t lead 
what you'd done? 

FALDER. [Sullenly] I meant to write when I got 
out there—I would have repaid the money. 

THE Juncr. But in the meantime your fellow 
clerk might have bcen prosecuted. 

FALDER. I knew he was a long way off, your 
lordship. I thought there'd be time. 

Frome. I might remind your lordship that as 
Mr. Walter How had the cheque-book in his pocket 
till after Davis had sailed, if the discovery had been 
made only one day later Falder himself would have 
left, and suspicion would have attached to him, and 
not to Davis. 

THE Јорсе. The question is whether the pris- 
oner knew that suspicion would light on himself, 
and not on Davis. [То FALDER sharply] Did you 
know that Mr. Walter How had the cheque-book 
till after Davis had sailed? 

FALDER. I—I—thought—he—— 

THE JupcE. Now speak the truth—yes or no! 

FALDER. [Very low] No, my lord. I had no 
means of knowing. 

THE Junce. That disposes of your point, 
Mr. Frome. [FROME bows to the Jupcr.] 

CLEAVER. Has any aberration of this nature 
ever attacked you before? 

FALDER. [Faintly] No, sir. 

CLEAVER. You had recovered sufficiently to go 
back to your work that afternoon ? 

FALDER. Yes, I had to take the money back. 

CLEAVER. You mean the mine pounds. Your 
wits were sufficiently keen for you to remember 
that? You persist in saying you don't remember 
altering this cheque. [He sits down.] 

FALDER. If I hadn't been mad I should never 
have had the courage. 

Frome. [Rising] Did you have your lunch before 
going back? 

FALDER. I never ate a thing all day; and at night 
I couldn't sleep. 

Frome. Now, as to the four minutes that 
elapsed between Davis's going out and your cashing 
the cheque; do you say that you recollect nothing 
during those four minutes? 

FALDER. [After a moment] I remember thinking 
of Mr. Cokeson's face. 

Frome. Of Mr. Cokeson's face! Had that any 
connection with what you were doing? 

FALDER. No, sir. 
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Frome. Was that in the office, before you ran 
out? 

FALDER. Yes, and while I was running. 

Frome. And that lasted till the cashier said: 
“ Will you have gold or notes?” 

FALDER. Yes, and then I seemed to come to 
myself—and it was too late. 

Frome. Thank you. That closes the evidence for 
the defense, my lord. 

The JUDGE nods, 
and FALDER goes back 
to his seat in the dock. 

FROME. [Gathering 
up notes] If it please 
your Lordship — gen- 
tlemen of the Jury,— 
my friend in cross-ex- 
amination has shown 
a disposition to sneer 
at the defense which 
has been set up in this 
case, and I am free to 
admit that nothing I 
can say will move you, 
if the evidence has not 
already convinced you 
that the defendant 
committed this act in 
a moment when to all 
practical intents and 
purposes he was not 
responsible for his actions; a moment of such 
mental and moral vacuity, arising from the vio- 
lent emotional agitation under which he had been 
suffering, as to amount to temporary madness. 
My friend has alluded to the ‘‘romantic glamour” 
with which I have sought to invest this case. Gen- 
tlemen, I have done nothing of the kind. I have 
merely shown you the background of *'life"—-that 
palpitating life which, believe me, always liesbehind 
the commission of a crime. 

Now, gentlemen, we live in a highly civilized 
age, and the sight of brutal violence disturbs us in a 
very strange way, even when we have no personal 
interest in the matter. But when we see it inflicted 
on a woman whom we love—what then? Just 
think of what your own feelings would have been, 
each of you, at the defendant's age; and then look 
at him. Well! he is hardly the comfortable, shall 
we say bucolic, person likely to contemplate with 
equanimity marks of gross violence on a woman to 
whom he was devotedly attached. Yes, gentlemen, 
look at him! He has not a strong face; but neither 
has he a vicious face. He is just the sort of man 
who would easily become the prey of his emotions. 
You have heard the description of his eyes. My 
friend may laugh at the word **funny"—74 think it 
better describes the peculiar uncanny look of those 
who are strained to breaking-point than any other 
word which could have been used. I don't pre- 
tend, mind you, that his mental irresponsibility 
was more than a flash of darkness, in which all 
sense of proportion became lost; but I do contend, 
that, just as a man who destroys himself at such a 
moment may be, and often is, absolved from the 
stigma attaching to the crime of self-murder, so he 
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may commit other crimes while in this irresponsible 
condition, and may as justly be acquitted of crim- 
inal intent and treated as a patient. 

I admit that this is a plea which might well be 
abused. Itisa matter for discretion. But here you 
have a case in which there is every reason to give 
the benefit of the doubt. You heard me ask the 
prisoner what he thought of during those four fatal 
minutes. What was his 
answer? “І thought of 
Mr. Cokeson's face!” 
Gentlemen, no man 
couldinvent an answer 
like that; itis absolute- 
ly stamped with truth. 
You have seen the 
great affection (legiti- 
mate or not) existing 
between him and this 
woman, who came here 
to give evidence for 
him at the risk of her 
life. It is impossible 
for you to doubt his 
distress on the morn- 
ing when he committed 
this act. We well know 
what terrible havoc 
such distress can make 
in weak and highly 
nervous people. It was 
all the work of a moment. The rest has fol- 
lowed, as death follows a stab to the heart, or 
water drops if you hold up a jug to empty it. 
Believe me, gentlemen, there is nothing more 
tragic in life than the utter impossibility of changing 
what you have done. Once this cheque was altered 
and presented, the work of four minutes—four mad 
minutes—the rest has been silence. But in those 
four minutes the boy before you has slipped through 
a door, hardly opened, into that great cage which 
never again quite lets a man go—the cage of the 
Law. His further acts, his failure to confess, the 
alteration of the counterfoil, his preparations for 
flight, are all evidence— not of deliberate and guilty 
intention when he committed the prime act from 
which these subsequent acts arose; no—they are 


.merely evidence of the weak character which is 


clearly enough his misfortune. But is a man to be 
lost because he is bred and born with a weak char- 
acter? Gentlemen, men like the prisoner are 
destroyed daily under our law for want of that 
luman insight which sees them as they are, pa- 
tients, and not criminals. If the prisoner be found 
guilty, and treated as though he were a criminal 
type, he will, as all experience shows, in all proba- 
bility become one. I beg you not to return a ver- 
dict that may thrust him back into prison and 
brand him for ever. 

Gentlemen, Justice is a machine that, when some 
one has once given it the starting push, rolls on of 
itself. Is this young man to be ground to pieces 
under this machine for an act which at the worst 
was one of weakness? Is he to become a member 
of the luckless crews that man those dark, ill- 
starred ships called prisons? Is that to be his voy- 
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age—from which so few return? Or is he to have 
another chance, to be still looked on as one who has 
gone a little astray, but who will come back? I 
urge you, gentlemen, do not ruin this young man! 
For, as a result of those four minutes, ruin, utter 
and irretrievable, stares him in the face. He can 
be saved now. Imprison him as a criminal, and I 
affirm to you that he will be lost. He has neither 
the face nor the manner of one who can survive that 
terrible ordeal. Weigh in the scales his criminality 
and the suffering he has undergone. The latter is 
ten times heavier already. He has lain in prison 
under this charge for more than two months. Is he 
likely ever to forget that? Imagine the anguish of 
his mind during that time. He has had his punish- 
ment, gentlemen. The rolling of the chariot- 
wheels of Justice over his body began when it was 
decided to prosecute him. We are now already at 
the second stage. If you permit it to go on to the 
third I would not give—that for him. 

He holds up his finger and thumb in the form of a 
circle, drops his hand, and sits down. 

The jury stir, and consult each other's faces; then 
they turn towards the counsel for the crown, who 
rises, and, fixing his eyes on a spot that seems to give 
him satisfaction, slides them every now and then 
towards the jury. 

CLEAVER. May it please your Lordship—(rising 
on his toes) Gentlemen of the Jury,—The facts in 
this case are not disputed, and the defense, if my 
friend will allow me to say so, is so thin that I don’t 
propose to waste the time of the Court by taking 
you over the evidence. The plea is one of tempor- 
ary insanity. Well, gentlemen, I daresay it is 
clearer to me than it is to you why this rather— 
what shall we call it?—bizarre defense has been set 
up. The alternative would have been to plead 
guilty. Now, gentlemen, if the prisoner had 
pleaded guilty my friend would have had to rely on 
a simple appeal to his lordship. Instead of that, he 
has gone into the byways and hedges and found this 
—er—peculiar plea, which has enabled him to 
show you the proverbial woman, to put her in the 
box—to give, in fact, a romantic glow to this affair. 
I compliment my friend; I think it highly ingenious 
of him. By these means, he has—to a certain ex- 
tent—got round the Law. He has brought the 
whole story of motive and stress out in court, at 
first hand, in a way that he would not otherwise 
have been able to do. But when you have once 
grasped that fact, gentlemen, you have grasped 
everything. 

For look at this plea of insanity: we can’t put it 
lower than that. You have heard the woman. She 
has every reason to favor the prisoner, but what did 
she say? She said that the prisoner was mot insane 
when she left him in the morning. If he were going 
out of his mind through distress, that was obvi- 
ously the moment when insanity would have shown 
itself. You have heard the managing clerk, an- 
other witness for the defense. With some diffi- 
culty, I elicited from him the admission that the 
prisoner, though jumpy (a word that he seemed to 
think you would understand, gentlemen, and I’m 
sure I hope you do), was not mad when the cheque 
was handed to Davis. Iagree with my friend that 
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. it’s unfortunate that we have not got Davis here, 


but the prisoner has told you the words with which - 
Davis in turn handed him the cheque; he obvi- 
ously, therefore, was not mad when he received it, or 
he would not have remembered those words. The 
cashier has told you that he was certainly in his 
senses when he cashed it. We have therefore the 
plea that a man who is sane at ten minutes past one, 
and sane at fifteen minutes past, may, for the pur- 
poses of avoiding the consequences of a crime, call 
himself insane between those points of time. 
Really, gentlemen, this is so peculiar a proposition 
that I am net disposed to weary you with further 
argument. You will form your own opinion of its 
value. 

My friend has adopted this way of saying a great 
deal to you—and very eloquently—on the score of 
youth, temptation, апа the like. І might point out, 
however, that the offense with which the prisoner is 
charged is one of the most serious known to our 
law; and there are certain features in this case, 
such as the suspicion which he allowed to rest on 
his innocent fellow-clerk, and his relations with 
this married woman, which will render it difficult 
for you to attach too much importance to such 
pleading. І ask you, in short, gentlemen, for that 
verdict of guilty which, I regard you as, unfortu- 
nately, bound to record. 

Letting his eyes travel from the JUDGE and the jury 
to FROME, he sits down. 

THE JUDGE. [Bending a litlle towards the jury, 
and speaking in a business-like voice] Gentlemen, 
you have heard the evidence, and the comments on 
it. My only business is to make clear to you the 
issues you have to try. The facts are admitted so 
far as the alteration of this cheque and counterfoil 
by the prisoner. The defense set up is that he was 
not in a responsible condition when he committed 
the crime. Well, you have heard the prisoner’s 
story, and the evidence of the other witnesses—so 
far as it bears on the point of insanity. If you think 
that what you have heard establishes the fact that 
the prisoner was insane at the time of the forgery, 
you will find him guilty, but insane. If, on the 
other hand, you conclude from what you have seen 
and heard that the prisoner was sane—and nothing 
short of insanity will count—you will find him 
guilty. In reviewing the testimony as to his mental 
condition you must bear in mind very carefully the 
evidence as to his demeanor and conduct both be- 
fore and after the act of forgery—the evidence of 
the prisoner himself, of the woman, of the witness— 
er—Cokeson, and—er—of the cashier. And in re- 
gard to that I especially direct your attention to the 
prisoner’s admission that the idea of adding the t y 
and the nought did come into his mind at the mo- 
ment when the cheque was handed to him; and also 
to the alteration of the counterfoil, and to his sub- 
sequent conduct generally. The bearing of all this 
on the question of premeditation (and premedita- 
tion will imply sanity) is very obvious. 

You must not allow any considerations of age or 
temptation to weigh with you in the finding of your 
verdict. Before you can come to a verdict of 
guilty, but insane, you must be well and thoroughly 
convinced that the condition of his mind was such 
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as would have qualified him at the moment for a 
lunatic asylum. [He pauses, then, seeing that the 
jury are doubtful whether to retire or no, adds:] You 
may retire, gentlemen, if you wish to do so. 

The jury retire by a door behind the JupcE. The 
JupcE bends over his notes. FALDER, leaning 
from the dock, speaks excitedly to his solicitor, point- 
ing down to Котн. The solicitor in turn speaks to 
FROME. 

Frome. [Rising]. My lord. "The prisoner is very 
anxious that I should ask you if your lordship 
would kindly request the reporters not to disclose 
the name of the woman witness in the Press reports 
of these proceedings. Your lordship will under- 
stand that the consequences might 
be extremely serious to her. 

THE JUDGE. [Pointedly—with the 
suspicion of a smile] Mr. Frome, you 
deliberately took this course which 
involved bringing her here. 

Frome. (With an ironic bow] If 
your lordship thinks I could have 
brought out the full facts in any 
other way? 

Tue Јорсе. H’m! Well. 

Frome. There is very real danger 
to her, your lordship. 

THE JUDGE. You see, I have to 
take your word for all that. 

Frome. I can assure your lord- 
ship that I am not exaggerating. 

THE Јсрсе. It goes very much 
against the grain with me that the 
name of a witness should ever be 
suppressed. [With a glance al 
FALDER, who is gripping and clasp- 
ing his hands before him, and then 
at Котн, who is sitting perfectly 
rigid with her eyes fixed on FALDER] 
Ill consider your application. It 
must depend. Ihave to remember 
that she may have come here to commit perjury on 
the prisoner's behalf. 

Frome. Your lordship, I really——— 

THE JUDGE. Yes, yes—I don't suggest anything 
of the sort, Mr. Frome. Leave it at that for the 
moment. 

As he finishes speaking, the jury return, and file 
back into the box. 

CLERK OF AssizE. Gentlemen, are you agreed on 
your verdict ? 

FOREMAN. We are. 

CLERK oF AssiZE. Is it Guilty or Not guilty? 

FonEMAN. Guilty. 

The JuvcE nods, gathering up his notes. 

Frome. [Rising] If your lordship would allow 
me to address you in mitigation of sentence. I 
don’t know if your lordship thinks I can add any- 
thing to what I have said to the jury on the score of 
the prisoner’s youth, and the great stress under 
which he acted. 

THE JupcE. I don't think you can, Mr. Frome. 

Frome. If your lordship says so—I do most 
earnestly beg your lordship to give the utmost 
weight to my plea. [He sits down.] 

THE Jupcr. [To the CLERK] Call upon him. 
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Tue CLERK. Prisoner at the bar, you stand con- 
victed of felony. Have you anything to say for 
yourself, why the Court should not give you judg- 
ment according to the Law? 

[FALDER shakes his head.] 

THE Јорсе. William Falder, you have been 
given fair trial and found guilty, in my opinion 
rightly found guilty, of forgery. [He pauses; then, 
consulting his notes, goes оп] The defense was set 
up that you were not responsible for your actions at 
the moment of committing this crime. There is no 
doubt, I think, that this was a device to bring out at 
first hand the nature of the temptation to which you 
succumbed. For throughout the trial your counsel 


was in reality making an appeal for mercy. The 
setting up of this defense of course enabled him to 
put in some evidence that might weigh in that direc- 
tion. Whether he was well advised to do so is 
another matter. He claimed that you should be 
treated rather as a patient than asacriminal. And 
this plea of his, which in the end amounted to a pas- 
sionate appeal, he based in effect on an indictment 
of the march of Justice, which he practically accused 
of confirming and completing the process of crimin- 
ality. 

Now, in considering how far I should allow 
weight to his appeal, I have a number of factors to 
take into account. I have to consider on the one 
hand the grave nature of your offense, the deliber- 
ate way in which you subsequently altered the 
counterfoil, the danger you caused to an innocent 
man—and that, to my mind, is a very grave point— 
and finally I have to consider the necessity of deter- 
ring others from following your example. On the 
other hand, I have to bear in mind that you are 
young, that you have hitherto borne a good charac- 
ter, that you were, if I am to believe your evidence 
and that of your witnesses, in a state of some emo- 
tional excitement when you committed this crime. 
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I have every wish, consistently with my duty—not 
only to you, but to the community—to treat you 
with leniency. 

And this brings me to what are the determining 
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factors in my mind in my consideration of your 
case. You were a clerk in a lawyer's office—that is 
a very serious element in this case; there can be no 
possible excuse made for you on the ground that 
you were not fully conversant with the nature of the 
crime you were committing, and the penalties that 
attach to it. Itissaid, however, that you were car- 
ried away by your emotions. "The story has been 
told here to-day of your relations with this—er— 
Mrs. Honeywill; on that story both the defense and 
the plea for mercy were in effect based. Now, 
what is that story? It is that you, a young man, 
and she, a young woman, unhappily married, had 
formed an attachment, which you both say—with 
what truth I am unable to gauge—had not yet re- 
sulted in immoral relations, but which you both 
admit was about to result in such a relationship. 
Your counsel has made an attempt to palliate this, 
on the ground that the woman is in what he de- 
scribes, I think, as “а hopeless position." As to 
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that I can express no opinion. She is a married 
woman, and the fact is patent that you committed 
this crime with the view of furthering an immoral 
design. Now, however I might wish, I am not 
able to justify to my conscience 
a plea for mercy which has a 
basis inimical to morality. It 
is vitiated ab initio, and would, 
if successful, free you for the 
completion of this immoral pro- 
ject. Your counsel has made 
an attempt to trace your offense 
back to what he seems to suggest 
is a defect in the marriage law; 
he has made an attempt also to 
show that to punish you with 
further imprisonment would be 
unjust. I do not follow him in 
these flights. The Law is what it 
is—a majestic edifice, sheltering 
all of us, each stone of which rests 
on another. Iam concerned only . 
with its administration. 

The crime you have committed 
is a very serious one. I cannot feel 
it in accordance with my duty to 
Society to exercise the powers I 
have, in your favor. You will go to 
penal servitude for three years. 

FALDER, who throughout the 
Jupcr’s speech has looked at him steadily, lets his 
head fall forward on his breast. RuTH. starts up 
from her seat as he is taken out by the warders. There 
is a bustle in court. : 

THE Јорсе. [Speaking to the reporters] Gentle- 
men of the Press, I think that the name of the 
female witness should not be reported. 

The reporters bow their acquiescence. 

Tue Jupcr. [To Котн, who is staring in the 
direction in which FALDER has disappeared] Do you 
understand, your name will not be mentioned ? 

Coxrsow. [Pulling her sleeve] The judge is 
speaking to you. 

RUTH turns, stares at the JUDGE, and turns away. 

THE JUDGE. I shall sit rather late to-day. Call 
the next case. . 

CLERK oF AssizE. [To a WARDER] Put up John 
Booley. 

To cries of “Witnesses in the case of Booley,” the 
curtain falls. 


To be concluded in the October issue 
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Bert Williams 


Y Y Y HEN I go to the theatre, which is 
not often, I generally go to hear the 

colored comedian, Bert Williams. 

I go to hear him, however, as often 

as I have opportunity, and I am seldom in the 
same city with him that I do not find myself, if I 
happen to have an hour of leisure, drifting in the 
direction of the theatre in which he is playing. 

If I were a dramatic critic I suppose I might 
give some sound logical reasons for liking Bert 
Williams's style and methods. „But I am not a 
critic, and vaudeville performances, as a rule, 
strike me as tiresome. There is so much that 
seems to me strained and artificial and lacking 
in the flavor of ordinary wholesome human 
nature. But Bert Williams's humor strikes me 
as the real thing. There is nothing second- 
hand or second-rate about it. His fun seems to 
flow spontaneously and without effort, as if it 
came from some deep natural source in the man 
himself. Besides, there is a quality and flavor 
about Williams’s humor which indicates that it 
is the natural expression of a thoughtful and 
observing mind. 

I have noticed him standing about in a bar- 
her shop or among a crowd of ordinary colored 
people,-the quietest man in the whole gathering. 
All the time, however, he was studying and 
observing, enjoying the characters that he saw 
around him and getting material for some of 
those quaint songs and stories in which he 
reproduces the natural humor and philosophy 
of the Negro people. 

As I have said, if I were a dramatic critic I 

might give some sound reasons for liking Bert 
W illiams, but I suppose the best reason I can 
give for liking his quaint songs and humorous 
sayings is that he puts into this form some of 
the quality and philosophy of the Negro race. 
In fact, it seems to me that Bert Williams has 
done for one side of the Negro life and charac- 
ter just what the old plantation Negroes did 
for another—given expression and put into a 
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form which everyone can understand and ap- 
preciate something of the inner life and pecu- 
liar genius, if I may say so, of the Negro. 

There is occasionally, as there is, I suppose, 
in all real humor, a touch of real pathos, as for 
instance in his quaint little song in which he 
explains ‘t Why Adam Ѕіппей”: 


“Adam neber had no Mammy 
For to take him on her knee, 
And tell him what was right, and show him 
Things he'd ought to see. 
I know, down in my heart, 
He'd ‘a’ let dat apple be; 
But Adam neber had no dear old Mammy.” 


“Adam neber had no childhood, 
Plavin' 'round de cabin do'. 
He neber had no pickaninny life. 
He started in a great big grown-up man, and what 
is mo'— 
He neber had no right kind ob a wife." 


Bert Williams was born at New Providence, 
Nassau, in the British Bahama Islands, and is 
now thirty-five years of age. His grandfather 
was a white man, the Danish and Spanish 
Consul for the Bahama Islands, who married a 
quadroon. His grandfather, who owned a 
number of small ships, made considerable 
money during the Civil War, which he lost 
later in investments in the United States. 
When he was two years old, Frederick Wil- 
liams, Mr. Williams's father, cameto New York. 
Here he learned the trade of papier-maché 
maker, and this brought him into connection 
with the New York theatres. Thus Bert 
Williams got his first acquaintance with the 
theatre when he was a boy. 

From New York his father moved to River- 
side, California, and Bert Williams, later gradu- 
ating at the Riverside High School, went to San 
Francisco, with the idea of preparing there for 
college. His purpose was to be a civil engin- 
eer. He was for a time bell boy at the Hollen- 
beck Hotel in Los Angeles and went to school 
at night. 

At this time, Williams says, he was “© a great 
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BERT WILLIAMS 


A tactful negro, of extraordinary ability as a comedian, who by long years of the hardest kind of work has 
reached a place where he appears in the best theatres in New York and throughout the country and earns from 


$25,000 to $40,000 a year. 


In the little article on the accompanying pages Booker T. Washington calls Bert 


Williams “а tremendous asset of the negro race." 


almanac man." He was the young man who 
always read, remembered and related the latest 
jokes, and he was always popular at the enter- 
tainments that the colcred people were accus- 
tomed to give at the churches and elsewhere. 
One day a colored man named Lew John- 


son, who kept a barber shop in San Francisco, 

asked Bert Williams if he did not want to join a 

little company that he intended to take up along 

the coast to play the lumber camps, between 

San Francisco and Eureka, and then come back 

by way of the mining camps at the western 
бот 
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Some of whose charming personal characteristics are briefly described by an intimate friend in these pages 


edge of the mountains. That was the way 
Bert Williams gained his entrance to the stage. 
After his return from this trip he went to work 
in a vaudeville theatre, in San Francisco. It 
wasn’t a very high-class theatre, but it was a 
great school for him, and Mr. Williams says he 
learned his profession there. 

Starting in this humble way, as a member of 
a little mountebank minstrel show, Mr. Wil- 
liams has gone on quietly, modestly gaining the 
goodwill of the public and the respect of his 
associates, until he now has a secure and estab- 
lished position in public favor. 

Perhaps I ought to mention one incident in 
that career. In 1903, when the Williams and 
Walker Company were playing at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre in London, England, Mr. Wil- 
liams was invited to attend a lawn party at 
Buckingham palace to entertain the guests at a 
birthday party of the present Prince of Wales, 
grandson of the late King Edward VII. There 
he succeeded in making himself a great favorite 
with the little prince, and princes, who were 


anxious, especially, that he should teach them 
all his dances. 

Let me add, in conclusion, that during all the 
years I have known Bert Williams I have never 
heard him whine or cry about his color, or about 
any racial discrimination. He has gone right 
on, in season and out of season, doing his job, 
perfecting himself in his work, till he has 
reached the top round in his specialty. 

A few years ago, George Walker, his partner, 
lost his health and for a number of years has 
been unable to do any work on the stage. The 
finer side of Mr. Williams's life is shown by the 
fact that during all Mr. Walker's illness Mr. 
Williams has contributed regularly toward his 
support and has left nothing undone to make 
Mr. Walker comfortable and happy. 

Bert Williams is a tremendous asset of the 
Negro race. He is an asset because he has 
succeeded in actually doing something, and, 
because he has succeeded, the fact of his suc- 
cess helps the Negro many times more than he 
could help the Negro by merely contenting 
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A BLACKSMITH ELECTED TO A HIGH OFFICE 


ROADY KENEHAN 


The present Auditor of the state of Colorado. Ап honest public servant, who is the terror of grafters 


himself to whine and complain about racial 
difficulties and racial discriminations. The 
fact is that the American people are ready to 
honor and to reward any man who does some- 
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thing that is worth while, no matter whether he 

is black or white, and Bert Williams’s career is 

simply another illustration of that fact. 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


Sidney Porter—“O. Henry” 


ENSITIVE to tlie core of histender soul, 
Sidney Porter saw deep down into the 
hearts of others—all others; men and 
women we call good and those we call 

bad—he called them neither. His smile over 
human weaknesses was his gentlest smile. He 
poked fun at men without sin. “They are 
able to stand it," he said. 

He knew, far better than the closest of his 
friends could tell, the full value for joy and 
sorrow of the little, every-day things of life. 
He was kind as he might well have yearned that 
others could have been kind to him through his 
forty-four years—even though it was only with- 
in a very few years that he would let any of 
his friends know him well enough to give him 
close affection. Не knew others by intuition— 
and hid himself away. 

* Don't ask me to dine where more than four 
sit down," he would say. “І can’t be comfort- 
able when I have to watch more than three 
faces at once." 

But where his name meant nothing, where 
people did not know who he was, or care, 
Sidney Porter turned his pockets and his wise 
heart inside out, strewing broadcast the things 
which other men fight to keep and to show off. 
Publishers guessed, not always kindly but 
always wonderingly, where he spent the money 
he earned from them. 

Once we were walking together when a rum- 
soaked tramp brushed against us. He did not 
ask for money. A moment later he came hob- 
bling after us, frightened, to ask if Porter knew 
that it was a twenty-dollar note that had been 
putin hishand. Flushed and confused, Porter 
lied and said he had given nothing. 

* What sort of a game do you suppose that 
was?" he growled as he hurried on. And 
somehow it was not possible to laugh or even, 
afterward, refer to the incident. 

He was brave. Soldiers risk their lives for 
their country; the saints are the glory of the 
church—and all such have their reward. The 
gallantry of the spirit which spent all of his 
wisdom and his knowledge of men in easing the 
burdens of others stops the recording hands of 
the few who had accidental glimpses of a brav- 
ery which he himself chose to make past finding 
out. 

“I don't want to go home in the dark," he 
said with a smile, when he asked the nurse not 
to turn down the light as he was dying. That 
was Porter. 

His life made his stories. Only out of such 
a life could he have learned what is in them. 

His life made his stories. They could come 


only out of a heart so easily touched—so easily 
hurt and cheered—and a heart so stout to be 
kind. LINDSAY DENISON. 


Roady Kenehan: the Blacksmith Auditor 


HEN the new administration came 
into power last year Roady Kene- 
han took off his leather apron, 


washed his hands, and went up to 
the State House. An hour before taking the 
oath of office he had been shoeing horses in 
John Murphy’s shop. Now he was Auditor 
of Colorado. 

For thirty years Roady had hammered an 
anvil, voted the Democratic ticket, and made 
friends, For two-thirds of that time he had 
been secretary and treasurer of the Inter- 
national Union of Journeymen Horseshoers. 
As a member of the State Central Committee 
of his party he was a fixture. He had served 
as Supervisor in the city council of Denver. 
But he had never stopped shoeing horses for 
a day. That was his business, and he kept at 
it as simply as he had when he was only a big 
young Irishman and not a labor leader and 
a wheel horse of his party. Nothing differ- 
entiated him from his fellow workmen except 
a certain largeness of mind and a fundamental 
honesty that everybody recognized. 

He took that thoroughness and that simple- 
minded honesty with him to the State House, 
and before he had been there a month they 
were getting officials into trouble. All his life 
Roady has been “regular,” a reliable cog in 
his party machine. But now politicians begin 
to discover that he has a defect of vision. 
Democrats and Republicans look alike to him 
when he catches them grafting. It was not 
long before he began to uncover irregularities, 
some petty, some large. Always he turned the 
light of publicity upon them. Some of these 
grafters belonged to the Administration. One 
or two were close personal friends. A tremen- 
dous amount of pressure was brought to bear 
upon him to induce him to keep quiet. His 
party loyalty, his personal friendship, his tender 
heart, were all appealed to in vain. Roady 
could see nothing but his duty to the people. 
His searchlight swept in turn upon every de- 
partment. Wherever there was an irregularity 
he wanted to know reasons. 

** Yez have got to put the money back," he 
would say in his rich brogue, and back the 
money would come. 

The first piece of graft that caught Roady's 
eye was a voucher for $165 from the state 
penitentiary for automobile tires. He ran 
down to Canon City and discovered that no 
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tires had been purchased. Also he found out 
that the State had paid up to date nearly 
$8,000 for the motor car mentioned. From 
that hour the new auditor was on the scent for 
graft. While running it down he knows 
neither party ties nor friendship. Appealed to 
once not to expose a man caught in flagrant 
wrong on the ground that the offender was 
prominent in the party, Roady epitomized him 
in a sentence: ‘He isn't a Democrat; he 
isn't a Republican; he's just a thief." 

Nothing can shake him from that point of 
view. He is the watchdog of the treasury and 
no voucher gets past him unless the state has 
had value received. It has always been the 
custom for officials to go off on pleasant jaunts 
at the expense of the state to conventions at 
New York, San Francisco, and intermediate 
points. Roady dug up an old statute that put 
an end to “joy rides,” as he calls them. The 
Warden at the Reform School, the Game 
Commissioner, the Treasurer, and the Insur- 
ance Commissioner were among those who 
took these instructive trips—and later refunded 
the price to the state out of their own pockets. 
On one of his visits to Canon City the auditor 
discovered that the penitentiary was shy 
à building for which money had been appro- 
priated by the legislature. He wanted to know 
out loud who had put that building in his 
pocket. The county assessors are required by 
law to turn in to the state auditor an abstract 
of the assessment. One official by a slip of 
memory omitted 30,000 acres of valuable coal 
land. His case is pending in the courts. So is 
that of the State Boiler Inspector, who kept 
duplicate sets of certificates and appropriated 
part of the money collected to his own use. 
When in doubt Roady held up bills, demanded 
explanations, asked inconvenient whys. To- 
day an officer working for the state would as 
soon think of stealing the dome from the 
capitol as of padding his expense account. 

Naturally Kenehan is not just now popular 
in official circles. With the people at large he 
is one of the most popular men in the State. 
Already he is being talked of for a higher 
office. If the political cards fall his way he 
may be moved up a peg, in which case he will 
be no longer the blacksmith auditor but the 
blacksmith governor. 

Kenehan is a heavy-set man close to sixty, 
with a genial, merry eye. His manners are as 
easy as an old shoe. After the democratic 
fashion of the West his official door is open to 
everybody. Tradesmen, lawyers, bankers, 
cub reporters, all troop through it unan- 
nounced and call him “Roady.” He is the 
most likable of men and the simplest. He has 
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worked hard all his life. He is unlettered, 
but he has that quality that makes for dignity 
and marks certain men as gentlemen regardless 
of their knowledge of conventions. 

Call Roady a reformer and he would be 
indignant. He does not think much of direct 
primaries and recalls. Essentially he is an 
old-line politician in spite of his aggressive 
honesty. Somehow Colorado has a fond 
weakness for her downright blacksmith such 
as she feels for none of her illustrious reform- 
ers. There is something so very human about 
even his faults. WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE. 


Charles Scribner 


NE very good way to gain a correct 

impression of what Mr. Charles 

Scribner is like is to think of him as 

the operating mind in the publishing 

business which he and his brother, Arthur 

Hawley Scribner, have guided through the con- 

siderable changes which New York publishers 

have experienced and observed during the past 

fifteen or twenty years. The standing of this 

house among its contemporaries to-day is a 

mirror in which the figure of its senior partner 
is very clearly reflected. 

Mr. Scribner took control of the business at 
an early age for a man to assume the responsi- 
bility of such traditions as his father’s were. 
He began the perpetuation of that memory in 
his choice of the firm name, and he has laid his 
course by that compass. Keeping abreast of 
the times, he has developed the business upon 
the principles which underlay his father’s emi- 
nent success, and part of his constant care has 
been always to coóperate with his brother in 
maintaining the principle—which sometimes 
costs money in the publishing business—to give 
the Scribner imprint only to such books as de- 
served publication on their own merits, as 
nearly as his judgment and that of his advisers 
could be confident. Often he has published 
books for which no great sale could be foretold; 
never, an unworthy book simply for the sake of 
the money it would bring in. The general esti- 
mate—in the trade, and even of the public 
which cannot judge so acutely—of the value of 
that imprint is a pretty good guarantee of the 
quality which it marks. For if a single word 
may be chosen to express the deepest spring of 
his actions, it would perhaps be the word 
*fastidiousness," and this refers, naturally, not 


only to his attitude toward literature but to his , 


whole outlook on the world. 

In his business methods, Mr. Scribner is dis- 
creet in preliminary examination of a subject, 
and positive in action after he has fixed upon 
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his course. And he rides at the head*of his 
troops. One of the most conspicuous traits in 
his character, moreover, is the keen personal 
interest which he feels in the men whom he 
draws about him. This sense almost of per- 
sonal responsibility which he carries so easily is 
never forgotten through all the details and rou- 
tine of work; yet until one knows him well it is 
scarcely comprehended. He has the eminent 
qualities of a leader as well as of a shrewd em- 
ployer of men; therefore he never gets out of 
sight of the rear guard. One of his responsi- 
‚ ble associates expressed a sense of the strong 
mutual reliance which he inspires, in some such 
way as this: "When we disagree about any- 
thing, either he shows me that I am in the 
wrong, or he yields the point so gracefully that 
I am put on my mettle to make sure that I 
justify my course. And if I should ever get 
into trouble—I mean real, serious trouble of 
any kind whatever, even if it had nothing to do 
with the business and could not concern him in 
any way—the man to whom I would go straight 
with the story would be Charles Scribner. He'd 
say, 'Well, that's too bad, but we'll find a way 
to do something about it. And he would." 
One of the most jog-trot of the virtues is also 
one not always found even among generally 
successful men— patience. But in this respect 
Mr. Scribner is highly endowed. As a sister to 
his instinctive courtesy, it has much to do with 
the understanding of his character which is 
held in his offices. He has doubtless had 
many experiences with business rivals as well 
as business associates which have tried his tem- 
per; the publishing business is enough to try 
anybody's temper. Of strong convictions and 
vigorous ideas, it may be said that he is slow to 
wrath, yet slow in no other process of his mind. 
He is eminently a just man, and punctiliously 
careful of other people'srights. Just now he is 
in the greatest activity of his middle life, and 
his strong personality is a guiding force not 
only in his own office but throughout the body 
of American publishers. He was for years the 
President of the Publishers! Association, and is 
now its Vice President, a director in several 
important banks, and a familiar figure in vari- 
ous social organizations. 
WINFIELD SCOTT MOODY. 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay 


NE hears frequent speculation now- 
adays as to what will be the out- 
come of society’s recent invasion of 
the woman suffrage ranks. Will 

it make the movement fashionable? Will it 
drive out the serious-minded? Will it narrow 
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or democratize it. Very few people have 
really taken seriously the unexpected and 
rather surprising interest of society women in 
the question, but it is a serious matter and one 
which is capable of changing entirely the char- 
acter of the agitation in this country. The 
woman who has headed the contingent which 
in the last three years has rejuvenated the 
woman's suffrage cause, giving it something of 
the energy and the fire which it had back in 
the 70's, is Mrs. Clarence Mackay. Until she 
appeared in the róle of a suffrage leader, Mrs. 
Mackay had been known in New York, in 
London and Paris as the beautiful and striking 
wife of the head of the great Postal Telegraph 
and Cable system. Her name was frequently 
in the society column, but, unlike most of the 
women who appear in that column, Mrs. 
Mackay was known to have pfany interests out- 
side of society and many which were most dis- 
concerting and surprising to her set. She had 
the reputation, for instance, of every now and 
then putting through measures which were 
most expensive to her own class and which they 
looked upon as entirely unnecessary, if not 
revolutionary. For instance, a few years ago, 
when she first took possession of her great 
estate on Long Island, Harbor Hill, one of her 
first moves was to look after the public schools 
of the little town of Roslyn which lay at her 
gates. She found—what unhappily is too 
often the case in small towns—the school- 
house unattractive and illy ventilated, the 
teachers more or less apathetic, the children 
without any particular enthusiasm, and the 
school board jogging along under the com- 
fortable notion that it was doing all that 
anybody of the kind should be asked to do. 
'To the amazement of the town, as well as of 
society, Mrs. Mackay announced that she was 
a candidate for election to the school board. 
She did her own campaigning, and was elected. 
The successive jogs which she gave that board 
are matters of history; the results of her work 
are open to the eye. The Roslyn school has 
a system of ventilation which would do credit 
to any public building. Mrs. Mackay has for 
a number of years been an argus-eyed inspector 
of the condition of its darkest recesses, with 
the result that they are scrupulously clean. Its 
walls are decorated with pictures and statuary. 
It has the liveliest set of teachers and as ambi- 
tious a body of pupils as you could find. 

On top of this move came a second. Mrs. 
Mackay had discovered that the roads around 
her estate and that of her millionaire neighbors 
were execrable. She promptly decided that 
this could not be tolerated, that they should be 
improved, and she began a campaign to that 
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effect. The rich taxpayers had swallowed the 
increase which her renovation of the schools 
had caused, but now that she undertook to 
reform the roads they revolted. “Тһе burden of 
all this will come on us,” they said, “as we are 
the great landowners. Mrs. Mackay was ready 
for them with a talk which must have seemed 
rank socialism, for she told them bluntly: “If 
you are not rich enough to make the roads 
what they should be, you are not rich enough 
to own this amount of land. Your estates 
bring an obligation with them; fulfill the obli- 
gation or give up your land." 

One might go on with these illustrations of 
the spirit, the intelligence and the sense of 
social justice which this young woman has 
shown. Of course such an attitude does not 
come by accident. In Mrs. Mackay's case it 
has come from much reading of eighteenth- 
century philosophers and nineteenth-century 
intellectuals, working on a naturally serious 
and restless mind and a warm and sympathetic 
heart. A loyal champion of ideas and of 
those who represent them, she has always 
been ready to do her utmost to aid in spreading 
whatever appealed to her. Mrs. Mackay has 
an unusual executive force. "Those who are 
familiar with her efficiency as the head of her 
great establishments, with all the obligations 
they entail, can appreciate what she will bring 
to any cause which she has at heart. It was 
her general intelligence, her well-developed 
social sense and her superior executive capacity 
and training which, when she took up woman's 
suffrage, made her so great an asset to the cause. 

Sufirage for women appeals to Mrs. Mackay 
as a humanitarian measure. She sees in it a 
method of helping in social and philanthropic 
reforms. When she faced the question, ap- 
parently for the first time, some three years 
ago, she immediately threw herself into the 
movement. It had been at a low ebb for a 
long time, its faithful adherents working away 
in a more or less routine fashion. Mrs. 
Mackay's announcement that she proposed 
to devote herself to the advancement of the 
cause sent a thrill through the suffrage ranks 
of the whole country, and when, in the sum- 
mer of 1908, she began the organization of 
the Equal. Franchise Society, all the old 
organized societies took on new life. With 
characteristic independence, Mrs. Mackay 
called upon the women of her own set to 
join her. She gathered at her house at lunch- 
eons and receptions scores of the leading women 
of wealth and importance in the city and with 
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them she mingled professional women and 
various leaders in the suffrage cause. After 
a few months she formed with great care a 
league at whose head she still stands. To this 
she gives as regular attention as any teacher 
gives to her school, or stenographer to her ma- 
chine. Every morning at nine o'clock she is to 
be found at the rooms in the Metropolitan 
Tower of New York, and there she stays until 
lunch time, working steadily, enthusiastically 
and happily. 

In several points her work for suffrage is 
differentiated from that of the old-time soci- 
eties. The group of women who up to this 
time have been the leaders in the woman 
suffrage movement have been almost with- 
out exception women of small means. They 
had brains, they had cultivation, they had 
executive power, but they were women 
who, throughout their lives, had been accus- 
tomed to getting what they wanted by doing 
it themselves. Here comes in a new group 
accustomed to getting what they want by 
ordering others to do it, and because of the 
resources that they command they can enlarge, 
oil, and quicken the machinery of the movement 
asit has never been done before. This is what 
the women of Mrs. Mackay's class are doing 
for the woman's suffrage movement. It is idle 
to say that they do not bring as much intelli- 
gence or as much enthusiasm and sincerity as 
do the class of women who have up to this time 
advanced the cause. Mrs. Mackay certainly 
does, and she is not alone. 

Moreover, women who in towns all over the 
country consider themselves society and who 
as a rule have held aloof from any active 
interest in the suffrage movement or in social 
work—the kind of women who will not go into 
anything until they are sure it is *proper"—have 
been stirred into life by the doings in New York. 
If Mrs. Clarence Mackay and her friends 
interest themselves in suffrage, then it certainly 
must be proper for Mrs. A. or B. who considers 
herself the leader of the smart set in Kokomo! 
And this is a healthy thing to have happen. 
Anything that increases the number of things 
that men or women think about—that in- 
creases the number of useful causes to which 
they turn their hands—is of national benefit. 
Mrs. Mackay has distinctly broadened the life 
of what we call society in this country. More- 
over, the significance of an active interest in 
social problems by the women who share in 
the greatest fortunes of America must not be 
underestimated. 
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HOSE country club dances are 
nuisances,” yawned Varian, as he 
watched his stately, beautiful wife 
sink gracefully into a big leather chair. 

“This one to-night was,” she admitted. 

“Can’t we omit all that sort of thing in the 
future?” he pleaded. 

** You wouldn't think of giving up the teach- 
ing side of your business, would you?" she 
quizzed. ‘‘And the social side is just as im- 
portant.” She glanced meaningly at the com- 
fortable luxury of the apartment. “We are 
fortunate in having the entrée to those dances 
—to the club life and all that it means to us," 
she went on. ''Teachers of vocal music are 
not always so favored.” 

“But those people are so dull, so monoto- 
nous, so conventional; they jar on me.” He 
viciously jabbed the lighted end of his cigarette 
against the bottom of an ash tray. “Меп I 
have to dance with an immature chit of a girl 
like that Weston child, or discuss music with 
a fossil like old Mrs. Mayberry—” 

* Mrs. Mayberry took you up and made it 
possible for you to teach among the rich peo- 
ple of this town,” his wife retorted. ‘You 
have no gratitude; and you think of no one 
but yourself. You would give up society, 
and within a vear your income would 
fall off so much that I'd have to slave in the 
kitchen ——" 

“Don’t,” he begged softly, “please don't." 

For a moment both of them were silent; 
then Varian spoke. 

* Miss Caldwell is an impudent piece," he 
declared. ‘‘To-night she said: ‘Why don't 
you speak to Catherine Hall about a course of 
lessons?’ 

***Has she any voice?’ I asked. 
told me, ‘but they have money!’” 

“T consider that rather blunt," commented 
Mrs. Varian, “уегу blunt indeed. But that 


‘No,’ she 


Caldwell girl is catty and one must expect: 


r 
such things of her—what else did she tell you 
about Catherine Hall?” 

“It appears that the young woman is ambi- 
tious to leave this Middle West city and carve 
out a national career for herself,” explained 
Varian. “Spending the money her father 
makes in the coal business seems to have palled. 
She has an idea that the life of a great singer 
would appeal to her.” . 

“Then why not take her as a pupil?” his 
wife argued. “If you don't some other vocal 
teacher will. She is bound to try herself out, 
if she is like most girls who think they can 
sing; you know how they are, Frank. There 
is no stopping them. And we need 
the money. You’ve lost four pupils during 
the past month; your songs haven’t been 
going well with the publishers. Please re- 
member that it requires an income to live as 
we do. The car simply eats up money 
and our entertaining Е 

“Yes, I know," he wearily interrupted, 
“but I can't help thinking that I'd rather live 
on a third of our present outlay and be honest. 
I don't relish this thing of encouraging girls 
with no voices in order that thev will continue 
to take lessons. 

"Oh bother!” exclaimed his wife. “I'm 
sure that most successful people wouldn't be 
getting along at all if thev were so squeamish. 
Why, every teacher does the same as you have 
been doing." 

“Yes,” he admitted, “all of them do the 
same. Thev foster ambitions that cannot be 
realized; they lead on their pupils to failure and 
the consequent shame of it. I've done it— 
but, Helen, I’ve hated myself for it. I don't 
care to teach that Hall girl.” 

Mrs. Varian laughed and arose to leave. 

“ can't think of washing the dishes, Frank,” 
she rippled. “І wasn’t made for it. I think 
you'll take Catherine Hall, dear; I am quite 
certain of it.” 
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Varian did not reply, but sat there, gazing 
moodily at the wall. For a long time he had 
been on the point of revolting against the de- 
се that maintained his splendidly gowned 
wife and his artistic home. While he was 
establishing himself as an exclusive, high- 
priced teacher, he had been too busy to retlect 
on the moral aspect of his course. But latelv a 
number of disturbing elements had annoyed 
him. There was young Brumby, who never 
could have been taught to sing well enough 
even to make a college glee club. He had 
tried faithfully—and now he was pegging away 
at a set of books in his father’s office. Varian 
imagined that he could discern a glimmer of re- 
proach in Brumby’s eves, whenever he met the 
young fellow. And pretty Lucille Harrison 
seemed never to go any place since the great 
teacher in Germany had bluntly told her the 
truth. Of course she would get over it in time, 
but it was hard to adjust one’s self to living in a 
world bereft of its dazzling future. How un- 
mercifully he had lied to that girl! He knew 
all the time that she had not even the rudiments 
of a good voice. Varian remembered how he 
had tried to dissuade her from studying abroad. 
The great teachers over there were, at least, 
honest, whatever else one might say of them. 
Scornfully he gazed about him at the subdued 
elegance of his abode. 

“All this,” he muttered, ‘only proves that 
I am a good liar!” 

In the morning when he left for his studio he 
was in anything but good spirits, and his work 
dragged that day. A letter from a publisher, 
accepting a song, failed to cheer him. At the 
day’s close he was still in a bitter frame of mind. 
Even the happy look on his wife's face, as she 
met him at the door of his home, failed to lift 
the pall. 

“I have a new pupil for you," she cried jubi- 
lantly. 

“Who is it?” he asked dully. 

“Of course you are over your unreasonable- 
ness of last night," she said laughingly, 
“though really you can't be blamed for having 
some feelings about those silly people. But 
we can’t afford prejudices, Frank—we're not 
rich enough H 

"Who is the new pupil?" Varian in- 
sisted. 

“I suppose vou'll laugh at me for being a 
hustling business woman,” she continued, “but 
I felt that I should do something more for vou 
than I have been doing. So this morning I 
took Catherine Hall for a spin in the car. She 
really is an awfully nice girl, Frank. We had 
a long talk—she's going to call at your studio 
to-morrow.” 
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“What!” he exclaimed. 

“About her voice, you know,” continued his 
wife. ‘Of course, I had no way of finding out 
whether she has any talent or not, but I should 
judge from her speaking tones that there 
are possibilities in her. I want you to dis- 
cover them for yourself, if they are there. 
If they are not—well, she is determined 
to sing and you might as well be her in- 
structor as old Schnell or Ludwig or any of 
those uncouth, impossible persons. ” 

“If she comes to me,” growled Varian, 
“ГИ tell her the truth.” 

"You'll receive her as a pupil,” corrected 
his wife pleasantly. ‘Frank, I tried to-day to 
add a little to our income—I'm sure we need it 
badly enough. I would, perhaps, feel that I 
am less of an ornament and more óf a useful 
member of our partnership if my efforts met 
with some appreciation." Her lower lip was 
trembling and there was a suspicion of moist- 
ure in her splendid eyes. 

“Its all right," he hastily assured her. “I 
appreciate what vou have done—I have been 
upset over things to-day. Come, let's forget — 
are we going anywhere to-night ?” 

And so, even before Catherine Hall had defi- 
nitely decided to adopt a musical career, she 
was virtually enrolled as a Varian pupil. The 
following morning when she arrived at the 
studio her reception was enthusiastic. Varian, 
seated at the piano, studied the dark, wistful 
eves, the sweet oval of her face and the warm, 
temperamental mouth. 

“It would go hard with her to lose,” was the 
instructor's mental comment. “һе has am- 
bition—art—sensitiveness; she is a dreamer of 
dreams—ves. Miss Hall, this note, if you 
please. " 

That evening Mrs. Varian asked: 

“Did she come?” 

** Yes," he answered shortly. 

* And what about her voice?? 

“She has none,” he replied. 


II 


Tue theater was a-flutter with a glittering 
New York crowd. Outside the grasping ticket 
speculators were demanding and receiving 
enormous prices for seats. The play was the 
season’s success, from a box office standpoint. 
Far and wide over the land its fame had spread, 
with the result that guests at the hotels made 
for it in droves, even as they patronized China- 
town and the alleged Bohemian resorts... And 
this night the house was solidly packed with an 
eager, buzzing throng, anxiously awaiting the 


` rise of the curtain. 
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Varian sat in a box with Hobbes, the music 
publisher. 

**T've seen it," Hobbes was saying, “апа I 
want to prepare you for a disappointment. 
Somehow these things that appeal to the mob 
never quite convince me." 

“That’s because you read Ibsen and they 
read the newspapers,” laughed Varian. 

The orchestra ceased playing and the lights 
suddenly went down. 

“There!” breathed Hobbes, settling back in 
his chair. And immediately the curtain slid 
into the ceiling and the stage filled with the 
opening chorus. It was the many hued, 
flashing spectacle that constituted one item of 
the play’s tremendous popularity. Varian, 
satiated with a succession of the barnstorming 
companies that play the Middle West, gave 
over his entire attention to the unfolding of 
this metropolitan production. The music sur- 
prised him with its excellence. It was several 
grades above the average to be found in such 
pieces. He wondered if it were not above 
the heads of the throng: 

All at once he leaned forward in his seat 
and stared at a spot near the right side of the 
stage. It was a whirl of dancing girls, now, 
but an instant before a face had looked out 
of it. Varian looked hard, but only the 
maze of color, the flashing of limbs, the 
smiles, the action rewarded him. Then the 
stage emptied itself, leaving only a soloist. 
Hobbes turned to Varian and noted his ab- 
sorbed attitude. 

“Like it?” he asked. 

Varian drew back within the box's shelter. 

“I was interested,” he replied. ‘‘I like the 
music. It’s a good show, Hobbes.” 

“It looks as if you are a newspaper reader, 
too," grinned Hobbes. “1 seem alone in my 
Ibsenesque superiority." He shifted again to 
listen to the singer but Varian displayed little 
interest in her. He was thinking of the face he 
had seen—the face of Catherine Hall. 

“In the chorus!” he whispered to himself 
aghast, "Catherine Hall a chorus girl!” Her 
picture, as he had seen her, was burned in his 
brain. The highly rouged face with a haunt- 
ing something in it; the charmingly supple 
figure, gliding through the intricacies of a 
march movement; the tights 

Once more the stage filled and she came 
again. He leaned forward and watched her; 
then he sank back out of sight, limp and dazed. 
The curtain fell. 

“I don’t know whether I care to go back,” 
Varian said to Hobbes as they smoked in the 
corridor. ‘‘ My head feels a bit queer.” 

“Oh,” said Hobbes, slapping him on the 
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back, ‘‘you’ll be all right in a minute. Come 
on; the last act’s the best.” 

Varian permitted himself to be dragged in- 
side, but the erstwhile fast moving attraction 
was now a slow and dead thing. The face came 
and went, and came again. Suddenly there 
came a lull in the action and the girl stood still. 
She faced toward him and her eves met his. She 
stared, pondered and then she knew him. A 
smile followed—a smile in which shone con- 
tempt. А wild burst of music once more sent 
the stage puppets into scething life. The 
moving picture became a blur to Varian. He 
did not see the curtain descend; and Hobbes 
was obliged to shake him by the shoulder to 
arouse him. 

“Тег go over there,” invited Hobbes, when 
they were out on the pavement. *'It is quite 


famous in its way as a restaurant. All the 
theatrical people drop in. Come; I'll point 
out some of the big ones to you." He led 


Varian up Broadway and crossed the street in 
the direction of a big electric sign. They 
passed beneath it into a brilliantly lighted re- 
sort which was being stormed by the after- 
theater crowd. Selecting a table near a wall, 
from which they could view the entire room, 
Hobbes delivered an order to a waiter, thea 
turned to Varian. 

“We can talk things over here,” he began. 
“I want to give vou some fatherly advice about 
your songs. You've got in a rut, old man. 
"There's a sameness about everything you write. 
Can’t you strike some new line?” 

Varian had been waiting for this frank 
criticism of his work. In fact he had made 
the journey East to get it. And he was pleased 
because Hobbes had, at last, himself intro- 
duced the subject. Hobbes was a blunt man. 

“T have been thinking of taking a rest,” 
said Varian. “I need a change. Maybe a 
trip to Europe would have its effect.” 

“That’s a good idea," agreed Hobbes. “Go 
over there and listen to some of the new stuff 
they're plaving in London and Berlin and 
Paris. You ought to get some suggestions in 
those towns.” He continued to rattle away on 
the subject, but Varian heard him only dimly. 
His attention had been arrested by the last 
people to enter the restaurant. One was a fat, 
flabby-faced man of fifty, overdone in the 
matter of conspicuous jewelry; the other was 
Catherine Hall. She was astonishingly gowned 
in vivid red, a tremendous hat crowned an un- 
natural plentitude of hair, and her cheeks 
glowed permanently. She passed with an 
easy swagger down between the lines of tables, 
pausing occasionally to speak to persons in the 
laughing, noisy crowd. Presently she halted at 
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a table near the one occupied by Hobbes and 
Varian, indicating her choice of the position bv 
an impatient peremptory gesture to her boorish 
companion. 

“Get me some wine,” they heard her sav. 
“Tm all tired out and I want wine and want it 
quick." Her voice was shrill and hard. Varian 
shuddered as he recalled the girl of five years 
ago and compared her with the creature he was 
observing. 

** As I was saving," insisted Hobbes, whose 
critical comments had not ceased, “as I was 
saving, those European composers 2 

But Varian paid no heed. The girl held him 
horribly fascinated; and though he wished him- 
self away—he dreaded the moment when she 
should discover him—he found himself quite 
powerless to move. Hobbes saw his distrac- 
tion and followed his gaze. 

“That’s Dolly Fargo,” he explained. “She’s 
in the chorus of the show we just saw. Very 
popular with this carousing, all-night bunch 
here—it’s a giddy pace and she’s here every 
night. ‘They say she’s had some terrible dis- 
appointment or something of that kind, and 
doesn't care about anything any more.” 

" What—er—wasit ?” Varian managed toask. 

“Сап” say,” confessed Hobbes, “but I un- 
derstand that it had something to do with her 
career. Funny how those small-town girls 
come here to make this big town notice and 
then get mad when it won’t. Now, there 
was H 

But the ensuing tale was lost on Varian. 
He could not keep his attention from Catherine 
Hall—or, as the public knew her, Dolly Fargo. 
He noticed that the stimulant with which the 
other table was liberally supplied was having 
its effect on her. She had grown vivacious and 
frolicsome. Men and women.at adjoining 
tables passed banter with her amid much 
boisterous laughter. Varian closely followed 
the fragments of conversation that rang above 
the clatter and. noted the hard, lined faces of 
her acquaintances. Suddenly he heard: 

*"There's a man in town I'd like to see; he 
was in the house to-night." After she had 
said this she carelessly glanced over the length 
of the room as if half hoping to see someone. 
Slowly her head turned in Varian's direction. 
She saw him. The next instant she smiled. 

“You мау here,” she commanded of the fat 
man across the table from her. “I am going 
away for a few minutes." 

He half arose as if to accompanv her. 

“No; stay here as I tell you,” she snapped. 
"T don't want vou with me. e 


Let me alone! 
She got up from the table and glided to Va- 


nan’s side. 
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* Aren't you going to ask me to sit down?” 
she inquired sweetly, **or do you forget your old 
pupils?” 

"I'm glad to see you, Miss Hall,” Varian 
muttered as the waiter placed a chair for her. 

“Dolly Fargo,” she corrected. 

He said nothing. 

* Are you really glad to see me?” came her 
question, slightly tinged with sarcasm. “You 
don’t look it—you look bored.” Turning to 
Hobbes she regarded him for a moment, then 
hazarded; ‘‘you are the music man, aren’t you? 
I've met you somewhere, I’m sure.” 

“Yes,” agreed Hobbes, “І am a music pub- 
lisher and we've met several times.” 

< “Well,” carelessly, “І forget; I meet so 
many." She placed her elbows on the table, 
resting her chin on her clasped hands, and 
peered searchingly into Varian's face. 

“You haven't changed much,” she critically 
observed. Then to Hobbes; “ Мг. Varian 
was my singing teacher. He developed a per- 
fectly.good voice in me—it required something 
like eighteen months—and what.do you think ? 
I went to sleep with it one night and woke up 
without it!” : 

* Ah," was Hobbes’ noncommittal exclama- 
tion. 

“Yes,” went on the girl, “I retired with it 
in a sleeping car and when I got to New York 
it was gone. Wasn't it funny, Mr. Hobbes?" 

Varian's face was as crimson.as the girl's 
rouged cheeks. He fidgeted uneasily in his 
chair and glanced helplessly at Hobbes, who, by 


.this time, was showing a keen interest in the 


situation. А 

“By the way,” went on the visitor in a more 
subdued voice, “tell me how my people are. 
You know, I don't hear anything from them. 
They don’t write. We're strangers—” Her 
tone grew sad and she dropped her eyes to the 
tablecloth. The next moment, however, she 
was smiling brightly again. “Oh gracious," 
she cried, ‘‘doesn’t all this remind you of that 
silly old song we used to laugh so about, 
because it was so mawkishly sentimental ?” 
She hummed: 


“Just whisper if you get a chance 
To mother, dear, and say; 
I love her as I did long, long years ago.” 


“We thought it was foolish then, didn’t we? 
It lacked the true ring—and we were a couple of 
high-brows, quite above its appeal. But 
somehow, Mr. Varian, it isn’t comical or fool- 
ish to me now.” She leaned closer to him. 
"It's real, Mr. Varian, it’s real—real—real! I 
do love her—why, I'd give anything to see 


“© Aren't you going to ask me to sit down?’ she inquired sweetly, ‘or do 


you forget your old pupils?’ " 
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her—and father!” For a moment she was 
silent and when she spoke again she said softly: 
“Poor old man; he thought he was doing so 
much for me when he let me take singing les- 
sons from you, Mr. Varian. But he couldn’t 
know how it would turn out, could he? Poor, 
dear old daddy—is he well, Mr. Varian?” 
Varian coughed and stammered a lie. He 
could not bring himself to tell this loud, be- 
jeweled stage creature the truth about her 
father. He could not tell her how the man, 
prematurely aged, tottered about the streets 
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“‘He heard my voice and then politely asked 


with lowered eyes, ashamed to face his old 
friends. He could not tell her that. 

“Tm glad that he's alive and well,” she said 
tenderly. “Не was fond of me—indeed, he 
idolized me. I can see him yet, sitting in a 
corner, very still, listening to me sing at the 
piano. He was as anxious about my success as 
I was. It used to please him wonderfully 
when I'd come home and tell him the flattering 
things you said about my voice and my progress. 
We used to talk about the grand success I was 
going to make. The evening I left he went 
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me what I called it' " 


to the station with me, bought my ticket and 
berth and slipped five hundred dollars in my 
purse. He was good to me, Mr. Varian—- 
But I want to tell you about my experiences 
here. I know you'll be interested, for you had 
so much to do with my decision to come.” 

“I—I—” began Varian. 

* Yes you did—indeed vou did," she inter- 
rupted. ''You kept telling me that I had a 
voice—that I had a better voice than lots of the 
stagepeople. You fired me with ambition. I 
know now that you only talked that way to en- 
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courage me so that I would 
continue with my lessons—at 
so much a half-hour. But I 
didn't see through you then. 
What you said was real to me— 
oh, but it was real! Why, some- 
times after a lesson I'd go home 
and dream the silliest dreams, 
Mr. Varian—dreams of ap- 
pearing before crowded houses 
and holding everybody spell 
bound with my voice. Icould 
even hear the applause; I could 
see all the people rising in their 
seats and going perfectly wild 
over me—perhaps I was too 
imaginative. 

"I came here and went to 
see managers. The first one I 
saw was kind to me. He gave 
me a chance, for I had a pretty 
face and figure. Butfter I had 
sung for him he plainly told me 
that I had no voice. Of course, 
I indignantly refused to believe 
him, because you had made 
me believe that I was an undis- 
covered star. In my estimation, 
I needed only a chance and ex- 
perience. "Then, some night, 
I would startle a critical New 
York audience into acclaiming 
me the wonder of the age. It 
was a beautiful dream, Mr. 
Varian—tell the waiter to bring 
me some wine, please." 

Hobbes, who was bending 
forward to catch every word, 
gave the order. He had been 
glancing questioningly at Var- 
ian from time to time, as if ex- 
pecting an outbreak of some 
sort. But the singing teacher 
was hunched down in his 
chair as one utterly overcome. . 
He listened in a dazed wav, 
ashamed, vet fascinated. 

* Another manager was a humorist," went 
on the girl. “He heard my voice and then 
politely asked me what I called it. 

“+ Mezzo soprano,’ I told him. 

**No, no,’ he explained, ‘I refer to that 
thing you make the noise with—what do you 
call it?’ 

"If you mean my voice,’ I answered him 
coldly, ‘I can assure you that it is the product 
of a competent teacher.’ 

“еј,” he said, in a relieved way, ‘I’m 
glad to hear a name forit. I thought you hada 
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door-squeak hidden about vou somewhere.’ 
Now, Mr. Varian, wasn't he the rudest 
thing?" 

Hobbes grinned, but Varian only looked at 
her appealingly, as if praying her to spare him. 
But she had only begun. 

“Everywhere it was the same," she ex- 
claimed, speaking in a louder tone, for the glass 
at her elbow had been drained, “everywhere it 
was the same. I went to manager after man- 
ager, with but one result; all of them told me 
that I had no voice. One said that I might do 
well as substitute in a country church choir, but 
that the stage was not for me. And vou can 
imagine the shock all this was to me, Mr. 
Varian. Isaw my air castles tumble down in a 
dismal heap. Everything I had hoped for 
went glimmering. I awoke one morning to 
find that I had no career—and my money was 
all gone. But that was the least of my troubles. 
The failure was what hurt most. I could not 
bring myself to confess it at home. I wanted 
oblivion. 

“Even when I was practically sure of my 
fizzle I refused to believe that vou had delib- 
erately lied to me—that I was the victim of a 
wicked, cruel deception. It seemed that there 
must be some mistake about it. So I tried 
once more. Through friends I secured an ap- 
pointment with a great opera singer and sang 
for her. After that, I knew. She sat down 
by me on a sofa and told me, very sweetly and 
gently, that I must give up my hopes; that there 
was no future for me іп music. She told me to 
go home and marry some nice man. I shall 
never forget that day. I went away from her 
and wandered toward the river—oh, why 
didn't I have the courage!" 

She paused, pressed her hand to her breast 
and coughed, a tearing, ugly cough, that caused 
the people at nearby tables to look at her in 
pity. Then she resumed: 

“I couldn't go home—they, my father and 
mother, had hoped for so much—I couldn't 
face them. I became desperately in need of 
money. They put me out of my hotel. A 
month later the landlady of a cheap boarding 
house set my trunk in the street. I was de- 
spondent and reckless. Soon, I did not care. 
I can't bring myself to speak of the succeeding 
vear, Mr. Varian. You wouldn't like to hear 
the story. IE think it would disturb your peace 
of mind as long as vou live, so I'll skip that part. 
ln a roundabout way, I heard that my father 
was in town, searching for те. I couldn't see 
him. I couldn't have him even suspect. I 
didn't look like the fresh, happy, hopeful girl 
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whom he had taken to the train. I was a 
morphia victim. I'm not now, but perhaps— ” 
she coughed again—‘‘perhaps I shall resort 
to it again. I'm not very well " 

She took another swallow of the wine. 

“There was а man,” she continued, '*who 
had been interested in me during my unsuc- 
cessful attack on the managers. He found me 
one night in the Grand Central Station. I 
was raving. I can't tell vou where I was 
going—perhaps home. Oh, well, I'll never go 
there. I haven't any home, so why should I 
harp on it. There's a memory, though. 

“The man had me taken to a hospital. It 
was weeks before I got out and then we—he 
and I—had a long talk. I found it easv, 
through his influence, to get on as a chorus girl. 
I've been at it ever since. The man died.” 

She glanced toward the table she had left. 
The pudgy, coarse man was scowling at her. 

“Good-by,” she said, rising and extending 
her hand, “I am glad to have seen vou, Mr. 
Varian. Maybe you think I blame vou— 
well, perhaps I do, in a way, but business is 
business, isn't it? Good-bv—you, too, Mr. 
Music Man.” 

* Hobbes," he suggested. 

* Oh, I never can remember names," she 
Jaughed. “РЇ try, though. Hope ГЇ see 
you again. If you're in here and see me any 
time, just grab a seat at my table—mavbe I 
can help boost your songs—good-by. " 

She sailed grandly away from them and 
presently her voice rang shrilly in argument 
with the fat man. Hobbes called the waiter 
and paid him. 

** Come on,” he said to Varian, ‘‘let’s get out 
of here." 

Varian followed him into the cool, night air. 

“Hobbes,” he muttered, ‘‘isn’t there some- 
thing I could do for her?” 

The music publisher paused before a cab 
that had rolled to the curb. He placed a foot 
on the step and stood regarding his companion 
with a look of mingled anger and contempt. 

“Do you have to string your pupils along 
like that?" he asked. 

“Well,” admitted Varian, “it is customary 
among teachers. I don’t do any more of it 
than the others ss 7 

“I see," interrupted Hobbes coldly. “ Never 
knew before what was back of that Dolly Fargo 
business, but I'd heard that it was something 
rotten. No, I don't think there's anything you 
can do now. It looks as if you've already done 
about as much as one human being can do. 
Good night. ” 


[ SOME WAR-TIME RECOLLECTIONS 


The Story of a Confederate Officer Who 
Was at First One of Those in Charge of 
and Later a Captive in Libby Prison 


BY WILLIAM DANDRIDGE TURNER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HIS little bit of history is written at 
the solicitation of some friends, and 
also from a desire on my part to 
preserve that which would be lost 

if I were to die without its being told. 

When my father was living he would so often 
tell me the history of his war-time life and the 
incidents thereof that I felt I had it letter per- 
fect; but as time wears on Memory plays 
many tricks and cuts many capers, and the 
larger part of his experiences as he told 
them to me I can no longer remember con- 
nectedly. 

But I recall the name of Lieut. R. C. Knaggs 
of the Sixth Pennsylvania Cavalry, he being 
a warm and loving friend of my father; that of 
Colonel Charles W. Tilden of the Sixteenth 
Maine Infantry, though I do not remember the 
part he played; that of Colonel Rose of New 
York, who dug the tunnel when the prisoners 
escaped from Libby Prison; that of Colonel A. 
D. Streight of Indiana, who was so stout that he 
had to take off his clothes and tie them to his 
feet before he could crawl through the tunnel; 
that of Captain Lewis of Kentucky, who 
escaped through the tunnel and was captured 
in the Chickahominy swamp; and that of 
Major Gibbs, who was captured by my father 
at the house of my grandfather in New Kent 
County. My grandmother, who was giving 
him the best she had to eat (she had four sons 
in the Confederate Army, and was strongly 
Southern in her sympathies) pleaded hard and 
earnestly for him, and oh, the pathos of that 
tale, when Major Gibbs said: ‘‘Back to old 
Libby again!” 


In my mind I can see my father and hear 
the stories, but now many incidents and most 
of the names and connections are gone. This 
part of the story that I tell is the part that I 
know, is the part I was in, and I shall try to 
tell it absolutely as it was. I have not verified 
a single date except the date of my father’s 
parole. Some men and incidents may have 
come before or after in this story but I tell it as 
it appears to me. I find that the impressions 
made in my very earliest days are the most 
lasting and vivid. 

I tell it without malice to a human being, 
and if I thought that what I told had any bit- 
terness in it I would not tell it. When I use the 
word Yankee it is in no sense a term of re- 
proach, but to my mind simply a descriptive 
name. 

My father was magnanimous, but had his 
faults, though his virtues far overbalanced his 
imperfections. I look upon Mr. Lincoln as 
having been a great and good man: my father 
said so. I look upon General Grant as kind 
and considerate, doing what he considered his 
duty: my father said so. There are others 
who were connected with that great struggle 
whom I do not look upon with the same feeling 
of kindness and respect that I have for those 
two leaders, because I do not think that they 
felt the same consideration for us. War to 
some of them it seems was a vocation, and to 
others an avocation; but to Lincoln and Grant 
it was a duty, a duty which they thought right, 
although I think wrong. 

I have refrained from calling every name 
that might hurt; and if I speak of one man 
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with harshness, it is because I feel it is right 
to tell of him as he was. 

The language in which I tell this history is 
the language of a child, for that is the way 
I think of it; and I look back upon myself at 
that time as a being distinct and apart from 
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what I am now. It seems to me in my mind 
that the little boy (and he was such a little bov, 
spindling and light) went off somewhere after 
my father came out of prison, and has never 
come back. He didn't die, but I haven't seen 
him for forty odd years. 


HE very first thing I remember (I 

was about two and a half years 

old) is standing at the front gate, 

having on a red plaid dress, and 
seeing a tall cross-looking old man with no 
whiskers on his face who had my little sister 
in a coffin. 

My nest remembrance is a keen disappoint- 
ment that my uncle had not kept his promise, 
and brought me a dead Yankee. 

'Then comes a distinct and decided recollec- 
tion. I remember going into the front room 
upstairs (a room that faced the street) and 
seeing a lady with her hair cut somewhat short 
—not quite touching her shoulders. She 
looked so tired and wild! She had on what 
I thought was a dress belonging to my mother, 
and a very long-legged pair of boots made of 
soft leather. She caught me in her arms and 
strained me to her breast, weeping all the while 
and saving she had a little boy just like me. 
And ah, how tight she held me! What made 
the greatest impression upon me was seeing my 
father cry. I remember my father distinctly 
from that day, and he told me afterwards that 
the lady was a “ Yankee spy,” and that he had 
brought her to his house that night so that she 
could rest instead of going to a cell in some 
prison. Her name and fate is unknown to me, 
for though in years grown to manhood I would 
talk of that recollection with an inquiring 
stress in my voice, my father never thought 
proper to enlighten me, and I never asked him 
the direct question. 

I remember Buck, a stout black lad who 
was older and bigger than myself. Buck was 
my property, and Alice, a little black girl, was 
also mine. I remember Buck and myself hav- 
ing Alice in a tub and pumping water over her 
to baptize her, which was a disastrous and 
fatal affair to Alice. I remember my boy 
friend C. C., who lived "round the corner,” 
and with whom I was not allowed to play. 
This same boy, when the War was over--the 
War, the great leveler—helped me in those 
dark days to pick up corn which the horses 
had left, and which we (my mother, Fanny 
and I) pounded and crushed, and used for food. 

I remember going to the quarters one night, 
and “Flainosed Tom” giving me his pipe to 
smoke, and my being ill from the effects of 


smoking, and Buck fetching my Mammy, and 
the great fuss she raised, and how Wilson, my 
father's body-servant, who had white spots 
scattered over his face, told on Tom. 

I remember the cook, whose name, how- 
ever, I cannot recall (she always made me little 
biscuits) and Lucy, опе of the washwomen, 
who could sing, and who sang to me the mo-t 
beautiful songs, it seemed to me, all the time 
when in the wash-house. 

I remember Yellow Tom, and Tom thc 
hostler, Fanny's husband, and Lawrence the 
carriage driver, who was always mean, and the 
boy who opened the gate: these stand out 
prominently in my memory. ‘They must have 
been close tome. My Mammy died just before 
the surrender, and her remains lie in our 
graveyard. Much, if not all, of my supersti- 
tion and fear of ghosts to-day was implanted in 
my infant mind by that dear and well-beloved 
black soul. 

My father was on the staff of General 
Winder, with the rank of Captain, and was 
assigned to duty at Libby Prison, as commis- 
sary. He had dark hair, was very strong and 
active, and had eyes so mild and blue, and 
such a merry twinkle when he laughed! But 
when he was angry they turned dark, as dark 
as his hair, and flashed. His hand was so 
soft yet so very strong that when it held mine 
I felt I was safe from every evil on earth. 

Major Thomas P. Turner was Commandant 
of Libby Prison and lived at our house. As 
I remember him he was rather an undersized 
man, very quick and active, and had a sharp 
and decisive voice. He and my father were 
dear friends and companions. I think a child 
is apt very often to estimate correctly a person's 
character and disposition, and my recollection 
of Major Turner is that he was very kind, but 
very positive. 

I remember going to Libby Prison one day, 
and walking up the whitewashed steps, so 
high and wide apart that I could scarcely 
step up them, and the whitewash on the wall 
looked so white, and would scale off if you 
touched it; and it had such a funny smell. It 
made me sick. When I reached the top of the 
stairs, a soldier was there with a gun, but he 
let me pass. Then I saw a man with a book 
in his hand, and he kept hollerin’ out some- 
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thing, and all the Yankees would holler back 
at him; some of them would say ‘‘ Here,” and 
I looked to see what was there, and some 
would say ‘‘Present,” and I just couldn't 
exactly understand it, and I felt very tired. I 
think I had many friends among the Yankees, 
but I didn't care to talk that day: my head 
hurt, and my legs 
were very tired. I 
went downstairs, 
and into a little 
room in the corner 
of theprison which 
they called the of- 
fice, and laid on 
a bed, and that 
whitewash was in 
there too. Then 
there came into 
the room a young 
man that I knew 
very well, and 
who was my great 
friend,Ras’ Ross.* 
He had the 
dearest face that 
ever looked into 
a child’s eyes. He 
rubbed my head 
and said I was “а 
sick soldier,” that 
he felt sure I 
would have to go 
to the hospital, as 
all sick soldiers 
did, but after 
much persuasion 
on my part said 
that as I was 
**such a good sol- 
dier" I might be 
permitted to go to 
my father's house instead of the hospital, and 
that was the last I remembered for many 
weeks, for it was the beginning of a danger- 
ous illness—typhoid fever. 

Ras' Ross was the first to see me, and to tell 
me the news of the army, and of lots and lots 
of dead Yankees lying in a row with their boots 
on. But he thought they wouldn't be buried 
with their boots on, and he had his eye open, 
and constantly open, for a pair of boots that 
would fit me, and ‘‘come up past the knees." 
'That he was very anxious for me to hurry up 
and get well and come to the Prison, that he 
needed me to help him about some things, and 
that the prisoners wanted to see me also. 
Then I recall the day I was propped up in the 
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carriage, and had so many pillows all about 
me, and Fanny, my mother's maid, held me, 
and Lawrence had to drive very carefully, so 
as not to “jolt” me; and then when we reached 
the Prison I saw my father and the soldiers 
standing at the door, and Ras' Ross, with that 
precious friendly smile of his; and he lifted me 
out of the carriage 
and carried me 
into the office, and 
there, lying on the 
bed, was the most 
beautiful pair of 
boots on earth! So 
soft, and with legs 
that came “up 
past the knees." 
And he was quite 
sure they didn't 
come off a dead 
Yankee either. 

I had heard so 
much of ‘‘cold 
water parties” that 
I was promised 
when I got strong 
that I should go 
to one. And at 
last the night 
“really and truly” 
came, and with my 
gray uniform on 
and with boots 
that came ‘‘past 
the knees" I went 
with my father and 
mother. There 
were lots of people 
there, but ever so 
many more ladies 
than gentlemen. 
I sat on a sofa 
that had a high back and was set against 
the wall; and a beautiful lady with curls 
talked with me, and she really thought my 
boots were just as good as any General Lee 
had. All that I saw the people doing was 
talking, and dancing, and presently I saw 
a young man come in, and everybody seemed 
so glad to see him, and he was such a nice- 
looking man, and so jolly; but he had on 
a gray coat that came nearly down to his heels, 
and that looked funny. He seemed to know 
everybody, and everybody seemed to know 
him, and to want to talk to him. He told me 
he would like to trade boots with me, and, 
I tnink, offered me great inducements, and told 
me that if I decided to trade just to tell my 
father, and he would let him know. I do not 
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orders had been is- 


sued, since all those 
prisoners had made 


their escape, for no 
one to go and stand 
at the windows. If 
they did, they would 
be shot. It was 
suspected that the 
prisoners had been 
giving and receiv- 
ing signals from 
persons outside that 
aided them in their 
escape. Well, one 
day, late in the 
afternoon, a Mr. 
Woodis (or Wood- 
ice) a Southern 
soldier or sympa- 
thizer, was upstairs, 
and, either not 
knowing the order 
or forgetting it, 
walked to the win- 
dow, and the guard 
on duty outside im- 
mediately shot him. 
I did not see him 
shot; but I went 
that night with my 
father to Mr. 
Woodis’ house, and 
saw many anxious 
and excited people, 
and heard such a 
strange sound com- 
ing from a room 


that I was not al- 


lowed to enter. It 
was a sound that I 
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think I was very contented afterward, for the 
young man was so companionable and easy to 
get on with that I thought I would like him 
next to Ras’ Ross, and was sorry to disoblige 
him. I must have fallen asleep on the sofa 
with the high back, for when I woke next 
morning I was in my own room and bed. I 
felt that I had missed most of the party, but 
my mother told me that I had seen all that 
there was to see. 

Shortly after this a terrible accident occurred. 
I remember that I was not allowed to go up- 
stairs any more in the prison. It seems that 


can hear to-day 
when I think of it 
—a sound that I 
think I shall never 
forget — the moist, 
crackling, rattling sound in the throat of a 
dying man. 

Some time after that I missed my father, for 
he was away many days. My mother told me 
that he was away with the army. One morn- 
ing (it was clear and crisp, not a cloud in the 
sky—I remember that although as the day 
advanced it turned warmer) I heard many 
guns a-firing, I saw much confusion, and all of 
a sudden there came a tremendous crash, 
louder than all the thunder I had ever heard 
in my life all put together. 'The house shook, 
the windows rattled, and some were smashed. 


Flatnosed Tom, 


who had been in 
the back-yard clap- 


ping and dancing, 
seemed cowed, and 
Fanny said the 
magazine had ex- 
ploded. I wished 
then so much for 
my father, for I felt 
sure he could stop 
this noise and con- 
fusion. Istood with 
my mother at a 
window, and saw 
many soldiers 
marching, with their 
guns glistening in 
the early morning 
sunshine, апа all 
dressed in blue. I 
knew they were 
Yankees. My 
mother stood and 
looked and said: 
* Our homes are 
gone, our homes are 
gone!" Then I 
stood at the íront 
gate and looked for 
my father. People 
were passing, and 
all seemed to be in 
a hurry, some rush- 
ing one way and 
some another; and 
there was ever so 
much smoke; and 


the air looked dull 


and heavy, but 


clear; and with all 
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the noise and con- 
fusion everything 
was so quiet; but 
there was a muffled 
roaring sound, 
which must have been the fire that was burning 
Richmond. Isaw people with bundles, and one 
old lady passed by with a lot of cloth in her 
arms, one end of which was dragging on the 
ground. An old lame negro woman had her arms 
full of cloth, and some of it was silk—blue silk 
with a white stripe init. It must have been silk, 
because it glistened in the bright sunshine. And 
then presently I saw men that were drunk and 
boisterous. I saw some men running from 
Yankee soldiers; and then soon the Yankee 
soldiers came to our house; and the house was 
full of them, and they went into all the rooms and 
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looked into the closets, and moved the furniture, 
and one got on top of the wardrobe and found 
a bottle of brandied peaches, and sat there, with 
his legs dangling down, eating them. My 
mother told me they were looking for my father. 
Then all went away except some soldiers who 
were left as guards, and these were stationed all 
around the house. The one at the backdoor 
step was a very nice sortofa man. Hesaid he 
didn't mind staying there at all as long as he had 
pleasant company, and that I was very pleas- 
ant company. I was very much dissatisfied 
when my mother did not ask him in. 
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I remember Flatnosed Tom coming up on 
the back porch, and calling my mother ‘‘ Puss,” 
and dancing and singing “Wel stan’ de 
storm,  Twon't be long, We'll anker by and by," 
and my mother going to the sideboard and 
taking a derringer out and telling him if he 
did not get out she would kill him in his tracks, 
and the guard 
telling her he 
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jabbed him in the hip with his bayonet, and 
that was the last I saw of him. 

It must have been that week that my mother 
went to see General Lee. I remember that his 
door was opened by his daughter, who said, 
“It is very doubtful whether the General can 
see you." But it was only a short time before 
the General 
came in. After 


gloried in her 
pluck—‘‘ plook " 
he called it. 

I recall no 
more incidents 
until my father 
came in one 
morning, and 
said he had been 
away fighting 
the Yankees at 
Sailor's Creek, 
and that he was 
going up to the 
Capitol to sur- 
render. I did 


shaxing hands 
with my mother, 
and not forget- 
ting to shake 
hands with me 
also, they sat 
and talked about 
my father. He, 
it seemed to me, 
saw no hope for 
what my mother 
asked, and said, 
“We must con- 
tinue toendure." 

Much has 
been written and 


not think it was 
a good idea, but 
was somewhat 
reconciled when 
he told me that 
General Lee had 
surrendered, for it was bred in the bone of 
the Southern children that General Lee could 
do no wrong. I remember how my father 
looked in his gray uniform that morning, after 
it was brushed and cleaned. Не looked 
pale and worn, but his eyes were so kind 
and blue. 

He, my mother and myself, went to the 
Capitol and into a room that had a railing 
around part of it. At a table behind the rail- 
ing a good many Yankee officers were sitting, 
with papers scattered all about, and there were 
also a number of men outside of the railing. 
After my father had spoken a few words, an 
officer who was sitting inside jumped up and 
pulled off his coat to: fight my father, and one 
soldier who did most of the talking told that 
man, pretty loud, to put his coat on. My 
father's eyes turned dark, but he said nothing, 
only laughed at the other man. I was terribly 
frightened, for I saw so many swords and pis- 
tols, and my father had none, and it seemed to 
me that all the soldiers got very angry when 
my father laughed. Then I heard some more 
talking, and presently several soldiers with 
bayonets on their guns stepped in, pretty quick 
and lively, and started to take my father away. 
And when he kissed my mother, a soldier 
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as men have seldom endured 


is written about 
General Lee 
which, if he had 
the censoring oí 
it, would be ex- 
punged. We are 
apt to let our love and feelings run away with 
our judgment and discretion and to say and 
write much that is not in good taste when writ- 
ing and speaking of him. But there was 
an indescribable something about that man 
—a force that has left, and will forever leave, 
its mark upon the pages of time. "That was 
the second time I remember speaking to 
him, and he looked so tall, so kind, so 
strong, so gentle, so tired. And when he said, 
“We must continue to endure," the words, 
the look, the inflection of his voice made 
such an impression upon my infant mind 
that I think then and there was implanted in 
my heart forever the sense of duty. I did not 
know the meaning of the word '**endure," but 
he said it in such a way that I knew it meant 
to me to be brave and true; and as each year 
is added to my life, it means something stronger 
and grander in the formation of character, and 
in doing one's duty. His hands were tied, yet 
he healed and helped, in the best way one can 
help, with strong genuine sympathy. He had 
to leave us, and when my mother left his 
house, she was crying softly and said “Hope 
is gone." 

It must have been on a Friday or a Saturday 
that my mother went to see General Lee, for 
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it was on Sunday (well do I know that) that 
she went downtown and took me with her. 
She had on a dark dingy dress (I think it must 
have been alpaca, for to this day I cannot see 
alpaca but what a feeling of sorrow comes into 
my mind) and a veil so thick and black that 
I could not see her face. I was much per- 
turbed by her appearance. 

People seemed to be aimlessly walking the 
streets; it looked as though they must be all 
gone to church, yet it was long past church 
time; it was in the afternoon. My mother told 
me not to speak to any one that I knew, and we 
walked and turned many corners, and I saw 
streets that were new and strange. Presently 
we came to that part of town that was familiar 
to me: it was near Libby Prison, and we stood 
on Main Street, and oh! such a crowd of 
people was around the prison, and there were 
tents in front of it; and as we walked on and 
drew nearer, I could see the windows crowded 
with our soldiers, and they were talking and 
talking, and I could hear a distant and rum- 
bling roar; but I could not understand what 
they were saying. Hanging out of the windows, 
and held in the hands of our soldiers, were 
many strings; some made of rags, some of 
suspenders, pieces of stocking, or shirts, tied 
together to reach the ground. 

My mother told me to go nearer the strings. 
I saw women tying bread and other things 
to eat to the strings. Some of the women 
had little baskets, some only had little 
bundles, and some only tears; and the sol- 
diers in gray would pull the food up and 
reach out with long skinny hands through 
the bars, and there would be so many hands 
reaching out that sometimes the food would be 
knocked off. I saw two men, both dark-haired, 
reach out and get what was on their string, 
and walk back in the dense crowd back of the 
windows. There was a pale sickly-looking 
man with light sandy hair who was talking and 
imploring for food; he said, ‘‘ Lady, tie to my 
string; I'll stand right here and divide it before 
your eyes. Those two last men did not divide. 
Trust me, lady." And he did divide, and how 
his hand shut down on the food as it came up! 
The first piece he gave to the man on the right, 
the one standing at the farthest corner of the 
window, and he clutched the food and ate it 
likea ravenous beast. There was such a clamor 
at one time that a Yankee oficer came out of 
the office and grabbed the strings, and jerked 
and broke a great many. The women wept 
and the men wailed. It was not long, though 
before more strings were out again. Then 
some one told me that ‘‘that lady over yonder" 
wanted me, and my mother was cross because 
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I had stayed too long. Then she said, ‘Now 
pay attention, and listen. Your father is starv- 
ing.” At which remark I set up such a howl 
that it attracted the attention of those standing 
around. I sobbed, and there came a feeling of 
pain in my throat, and I had the hiccoughs; 
and my mother said: “You are my only hope, 
and you are going to fail." At that I somewhat 
controlled myself. Then she told me my father 
was in the dungeon, and I can see her now as 
she trembled when I wouldn’t let her talk until 
she told me what the dungeon was. She told 
me that the dungeon was a cell underneath the 
ground, and that there was an opening (the 
area) in front, through which one could look 
into the cell. I remember how particular and 
earnest she was. She said: ‘‘Go to that win- 
dow,” pointing to it, “апа tie something to eat 
on the strings for the soldiers, and while you are 
tying to the strings, drop some on the ground, 
and kick it with your foot so that it will fall 
into the hole at the dungeon." I remember 
doing just as she told me, and seeing my 
father’s face looking through the bars, way 
back in that dark hole, with eyes so big, star- 
ing, and not saying one word—looking so 
white, looking like I had never seen my 
father look before. The food fell in the hole, 
and he had to put his arm through the bars to 
get it. Some fell so near to the outer edge that 
he couldn’t reach it, and I started to bend over 
and shove it closer, when he shook his head. 
I was just five years old then. Oh, I remem- 
ber that day so well! Forty-five years have 
passed, but I can see the tents, see the crowd, 
hear the rumble, the buzzing sound, the roar— 
something I had never heard before, and pray 
God I may never hear again, the roar—the 
roar of hungry men. 

It was some time before I saw my father 
again—perhaps a month. One night (it was 
very hot and there was a thunderstorm) I was 
asleep on a pallet, when amid what seemed 
like much talking and bustle I was awakened, 
and saw my father in the room. My mother 
was getting water and towels. I was awake 
several minutes, and saw my father taking off 
his rags. It seemed a dream, but then I could 
hear him talking. I sat up and spoke to him. 
He would not let me touch him. He was so 
dirty and smelled so bad, and the wound on 
his hip which had been made by that bayonet 
the day he gave himself up was an awful thing 
to look at. I can see my mother now, sponging 
it with hot water that had been heated on the 
little fireplace, and asking him why he had not 
washed it. And I heard him say, * Madam, 
I have not had water enough to drink, much 
less to wash with." He was hurrying, and he 
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said, ‘‘Hurry up, hurry up," many times. 
I saw him take the back of a knife and scrape 
the wound out, and I saw white, live, crawling 
worms fall on the floor, and I saw my mother, 
tearing up underclothes for bandages; and as 
fast as his clothes were taken off they were 
thrown into the fire. 

Fanny came in with a friend of my father's. 
I heard my father tell his friend to “go 
as quickly as possible, and get Sumpter." 
Sumpter was a magnificent bay stallion, with 
perhaps more than a local reputation for 
speed, and belonged to my father. He was 
kept by my uncle to avoid confiscation. My 
father said, “Pll meet you at the Bridge." 
The gentleman asked ‘‘Why are you out?” 
My father said, “І escaped. I have not much 
time to talk. During the War an ofticer es- 
caped from the dungeon by cutting out an 
iron bar. There was no iron to replace it, and 
I had a wooden one, painted to resemble iron, 
put in its place. To-night I cut it out during 
the thunderstorm, with a knife my wife had 
sent me, and just after a flash of lightning I 
slipped out and passed the guard without his 
seeing me, and reached here a short while ago. 
But hurry and get the horse. My wife will tell 
you all the circumstances.” The gentleman 
left, and after he was gone my mother asked 
my father where he was going, and he told her 
he could not tell, and not to send him any mes- 
sage or communicate with him, that he would 
try to let her hear from him. He said she 
should get to bed as quickly as possible, and put 
the fire out. Without being told, I began to 
gather up the trash on the floor, and throw it 
in the fire. My father held my mother tight 
in his arms for an instant. He kissed me and 
rushed out of the door, saying ‘‘Get to bed,” 
not having once said to me, ‘‘Don’t tell you 
have seen me.” My mother told Fanny to go 
back to bed at once, but she would not, and 
remained helping to burn up the litter and clear 
theroom. Finally Fanny went, and my mother 
burned up everything as fast as possible, and 
told me to lie on the pallet again, and said: 
“Pretend to be asleep if any one comes. Don't 
say you have seen your father." She con- 
tinued to poke and punch the fire. 

In a short while there came a trampling 
of men and horses outside the house and 
I could hear the clatter of the horses’ feet 
on the bricks, and then a tremendous knock- 
ing at the front door, and all the doors. 
My mother had not had time to dress, and 
was still in her nightclothes. After what 
seemed a long time she raised the window and 
asked, ‘‘Who is that?" and some one said, 
“Open the door!” The scuffling and pound- 
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ing was going on all the time, and just then 
the downstairs door gave way with a splinter- 
ing and crashing sound, and I could hear men 
rushing in and talking, and some seemed to be 
giving orders. Some had lights, and I remem- 
ber that an officer had a little block of matches 
in his hand, and would cut them apart with 
his knife. He was standing at the door of my 
mother’s chamber. He was certainly a kind 
and considerate gentleman. He asked my 
mother was she ‘‘Mrs. Turner,” and said, “I 
wish you would get up. I am sorry to have to 
remain in the room while you are dressing, 
but I am compelled to do so." My mother sat 
up in bed and said, ‘‘What is the matter? 
What has happened?" He said, '' Never mind, 
madam, you must get up at once.” She said, 
* Please call Fanny," who, however, entered 
about this time, seeming to be little more 
than half awake, and much excited. She had 
a flannel Balmoral over her shoulders as she 
came in the room, and she made a shield with 
that skirt while my mother dressed. After 
being partly dressed my mother insisted on 
knowing why the officer and the soldiers were 
in the house, and he said: “ Майат, your 
husband has escaped," and my mother said, 
“Thank God!" The officer told her he was 
sorry, and kept telling her so, but that he had 
to search the house. And every nook and 
corner inside of the house and out, it seemed, 
was searched. While he was standing at the 
door with a light in his hand, I could see on 
the carpet those white crawling worms that 
had come out of my father's wound. No one 
had asked me a question, but at the very first 
moment an opportunity offered, I pulled my 
pallet over that spot. At last the search was 
given up, though some guards were left; and 
as soon as I could I told my mother what 
was under my pallet. It was soon daylight, and 
my mother told Fanny the circumstances, and 
when she gathered up my pallet, it seemed to 
me she would rake a hole in the carpet. 

Fanny was a tall, distinguished-looking ne- 
gress, about the color of a light chestnut, with 
a curl in her hair instead of a kink. She was 
very intelligent, and could read, write and sew 
beautifully. She was kind-hearted, faithful 
and true, and stayed with us for years after 
the War. She stayed after all the others—even 
her husband, who, however, came back after 
a long while. Fanny ate what we ate (when 
there was anything to eat) and shared what we 
shared, our sorrows and our joys. 

I have since been told by my father that he 
was free about one month; anyway, one night 
he came back, but stayed at our house a very 
short time, and told me he would see me next 
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day—that I would have to come to see him; 
that he was going to the house of a friend. He 
went to his secrétaire and took out a long pistol, 
and I do not remember when he left. 

The next morning, quite late, my mother 
and I went to the house at which my father was 
staying, and he was in the parlor, and the shut- 
ters to the parlor closed. It was very dark and 
close. He told me some of his experiences 
during the time of his freedom. He said: ‘‘I 
went to New Kent County, and tied Sumpter 
in the woods, and went to the house of a friend." 
I do not recall the name, but it seems to me it 
was Crump. He said, “I told some one to go 
to the house and tell Mr. Crump that a gen- 
tleman wished to see him.” When Mr. Crump 
came out, he expressed great astonishment at 
seeing my father, and asked him what he in- 
tended to do. My father said that Mr. Crump 
rendered him every assistance, and sent a mes- 
sage for him to his brother, Mr. Samuel D. 
Turner, in Charles City County, to be on the 
lookout for him. That night my father reached 
his brother's, and they decided that the best 
place for him to hide was in the barn, so they 
burrowed a hole deep in the hay, and my 
father would remain in that hole all day, and 
would come out at night after the servants and 
children had retired. After being there several 
days, my uncle saw my father one morning 
about daylight standing outside the barn, and 
said, “Dick, this is very imprudent; you 
should be in the hay.” My father told him he 
had decided to leave at once, that he had had 
a dream that had made such an impression 
upon him that he felt he must leave. He then 
told his brother that he dreamed that the Yan- 
kees came there, went directly to the barn, 
came up the loft and at once went to the hole 
in the hay and took him out. My uncle 
thought it rather foolish to leave such a good 
hiding-place; but my father was so much in 
earnest that he would not try to dissuade him. 
So they went into the woods about half a mile, 
to where Sumpter was tied, and there they 
bade each other farewell. 

Strange to relate, the next morning the 
Federals did come, and went directly to the 
barn and to the hiding place. It seems that 
a colored girl had seen my father in there, and 
had told it to someone, and the information was 
quickly conveyed to those in search of my father. 

Either that day or the next, or about that 
time, the Federals came within sight of my 
father, and at once gave chase. They were 
near the Chickahominy River, and my father 
immediately plunged his horse in, and began 
to swim across. Sumpter seemed to be labor- 
ing too much, and he jumped off and caught 


the horse's tail, and landed safely on the 
opposite side of the river. The Yankees 
were on the other bank, and were continually 
firing, but did not seem disposed to cross the 
river. Sumpter scrambled out, and in a play- 
ful mood ran away from my father, whereupon 
the pursuing party, seeing this condition of 
affairs, put their horses to the river and started 
across. The horse must have been intelligent, 
for he turned and came to my father, who 
immediately leaped upon his back, and said, 
“Good-bye, Mr. Yank.” He remained in that 
neighborhood for several days, until all the 
arrangements could be made for his getting 
away for good and all. The plans were that he 
was to meet and join General Jubal A. Early 
and Major Thomas P. Turner in Canada, and 
he said: “І am going to start in the morning, 
and it may be a long time before you see me 
again. I cannot say how long—it may be for 
years." All of a sudden, while we were sitting 
talking in the darkened parlor, there was 
a sudden flash of light through one of the 
shutters. My father jumped behind the sofa 
and told me to go out and see if any one was 
outside. I did so and returned and told him 
there was only a little colored girl. 

We spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
writing and tying up papers. I think I must 
have gone to bed before my parents, and late 
in the night or early in the morning (it was 
dark) I was awakened by hearing my father 
say: “Stand back! Stand back!” Не was 
out in the hall at the head of the stairway, and 
in his night clothes. I heard him say, “Тһе 
first man that comes up these steps I shall kill. 
Now if you will wait till I can dress, and my 
wife can dress, I will deliver myself to you. 
But I have two pistols, and I shall kill you as 
fast as you come till I empty them, unless you 
do as I say." 

They took him at his word, and waited. He 
dressed and laid the pistols on the bureau, 
kissed my mother, held me in his arms, and 
never saying a word, kissed me and kissed me, 
and his face was so wet. That was the last 
I saw of my father for eight months, and I 
really never saw him again as he was, for he 
was then an erect, black-haired, blue-eyed 
young man. I stood on the sidewalk where he 
put me down, and looked and looked at all 
those soldiers with the yellow and red on their 
uniforms, marching away with my father. 
I have since been told by my father that he 
could have succeeded in getting away, as all 
plans were made and perfected, but that he 
could not resist coming to Richmond to see me 
and my mother and bid us farewell, with the 
tonsequences above stated. 
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For several days all seemed to be in a dread- 
ful state of woe and depression at our house. 
We had little or nothing to eat, and our friends 
were in the same helpless condition as we were. 
I had always been the inseparable companion 
of my mother, and I have a feeling that up to 
that time she had never left me, or I her, but 
during the days that followed I sat on the back 
porch steps in the sunshine, a little mite of 
a boy, alone in a deserted house; for Fanny, 
the only servant we had, was hardly ever to be 
seen. My mother found out in these days of 
search what had become of my father. He 
was confined in the state penitentiary, which 
was under Federal jurisdiction and located in 
Richmond. The penitentiary was a long, long 
way from our house. My mother and Fanny 
got out an old buggy from the carriage house; 
it was such an old dilapidated vehicle that it 
had been left as not worth the trouble of being 
confiscated. Some old harness that they pieced 
together and tied up with strings was put on 
Sumpter—on Sumpter the stallion, that none 
dared drive save my father or an expert horse- 
man. And that horse, through hot and cold, 
rain and shine, sleet and snow, day after day, 
pulled my mother and myself in that old ram- 
shackly vehicle, when oftentimes the harness 
would break and fall at his feet—pulled us day 
after day for eight months to the penitentiary 
as gentle as a lamb. Sumpter also was our 
friend. He is dead now, and I often make 
a pilgrimage to the grave where he lies, under 
a flowering dogwood near the banks of the 
James. 

The first morning that we reached the peni- 
tentiary I felt awed and strange. We drove 
through streets that I had never heard of or 
seen before, some with low squatty wood 
houses, some with no houses at all. We went 
down into the bottom (it looked as if we were 
going into the country) and presently we 
reached a little hill, and as we ascended a great 
big brick building hid all the sky. Just before 
you reached the penitentiary there was a sud- 
den and steep rise, and there was gravel in the 
roadway, and it was wider in front of the gate; 
and a great big double iron gate was set back 
in an alcove. "These iron gates would clang 
and sound so lonesome when they opened and 
shut. 

There was a room to the left of the entrance, 
and a soldier marched back and forth before 
those awful gates with the iron bars, the gates 
that clanged when they were opened and shut. 
We sat in the buggy and looked and looked. 
And we sat there so long, and said nothing. 
We saw not a friendly face. After a while 


my mother said: ‘You go and ask that guard’ 
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if he knows anything of your father," but I was 
so afraid of that guard, and so afraid that he 
might stick me with his bayonet, as the other 
one did my father; but I wentto him, and when 
I spoke I found I had no voice and could only 
whisper. He stooped and asked me, ' What?" 
and when I recovered my speech he waved his 
hand to the door on the left-hand side. I went 
to the buggy and told my mother, and she saw 
that I could not do more that day, so we left 
and came back home without any news. 

The next morning, off to the penitentiary 
again, and I went that day to the room that 
was at the left of the gates. There was a little 
flight of steps, one or two, or perhaps three, 
leading thereto, and there was a soldier in 
there, who asked me sharp and quick what 
I wanted, and when I told him that I wished 
to know how my father was, he said, “Мо is 
your father?" and when I told him “Mr. 
Turner,” he told me he knew nothing of such 
a person. So we had no news again that day. 
When we reached home Fanny asked for news, 
of ‘‘Mas’ Dick," and my mother told her she 
had heard nothing, and said, “ Не may be dead 
for all I know.” 

We continued to make those trips, and one 
day I saw a soldier, and, as I remember, his hair 
was light red, and he was inclined to be stout 
or thick-set; his uniform pulled tight at the 
buttons, and he breathed hard, very hard, with 
a sort of snort. His face was red, his cheeks 
had red veins all through them, but the strang- 
est thing was his big nose, which was not the 
same color as the rest of his face, but was a 
blueish red, and had cracks or seams on the 
side of it; but he had an eye that was kind and 
smiled. I thought I liked him, and I knew 
I did when he said, "Bud, how are you?” 
I shook hands with him, and he asked what 
I was doing there, and I told him I came to see 
about my father, and he asked me who my 
father was, and I told him, and he said, “Oh, * 
he's all right!" and I felt so happy that I ran 
to tell my mother. Then the sergeant came to 
the buggy and spoke to my mother, and patted 
me on the shoulder, and said, ‘‘He is a brave 
little man," and told my mother that my father 
was well, and that there was nothing to worry 
about. What a race to our house we had! 
Sumpter seemed to know the good news too, 
and the sun was shining brighter than it did 
before. Everything looked so happy, and 
everybody looked like they had had a good 
breakfast and plenty of it. When we reached 
home Fanny was at the gate, and she knew 
from my mother's looks that there was news 
and good news. My mother never waited for 
her to open the gate, but leaped from the 
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buggy and threw herself into Fanny’s arms, 
crying and laughing, while Fanny mingled her 
tears with those of my mother, who kept cry- 
ing, “Fanny, he’s all right, he’s all right!" 
We were all so happy that we went in the 
house and forgot all about Sumpter, whom we 
had left standing at the gate, and when some 
time afterward, we thought of him and went to 
look for him, he was gone. (We found him 
a few squares from home, standing quietly 
behind a farmer’s wagon, munching hay.) 
We forgot we were hungry; in fact we were not 
hungry, for that sergeant with the wooden nose 
had given us food that filled our souls and 
hearts with happiness. 

The sergeant and I very soon became great 
friends, and he gave me a ring that was made 
from a button, and had a little pearl heart set 
in it. Some days we would see him, and then 
some days we wouldn’t—sometimes it would 
be so that he could not speak to us, but he 
would give me the friendly smile that said, 
* All right.” I became so well acquainted with 
him that I told him my name was not Bud, but 
Will, and he said, “АП right, Will, ГЇЇ not call 
you Bud again,” but he did, to the end of our 
acquaintance. I did not know that his nose 
was made of wood till my mother told me (his 
own having been shot off during the war) and 
‚ she cautioned me never to speak of it, and not 
to look so intently at it as she had seen me do. 
I remember the great and consuming desire 
I had to tell him that there were big cracks on 
the side of it. I think I showed greater self- 
control about that nose than I ever did about 
anything else in my life. 

One morning the sergeant (Sergeant Clacker 
was his name), told us that Captain X 
was in charge of the penitentiary. (I do not 
wish to give pain to anybody, and therefore 
I will not give this man’s name, but he was 
from the 2oth New York State Militia, a native 
of New York, and prior to the War a char- 
coal dealer.) I do not know how long he had 
been in charge, but the information conveyed 
to my mind was that Captain X—— was not 
friendly. 

For twenty-five years after the War, and till 
about ten years before my father’s death, 
I never heard him speak of that man without 
saying, “I shall kill him if I ever see him”; 
and X——- was the only human being that 
I ever knew my father to bear malice against 
for an hour's time. In speaking of others in 
authority over him, if he were telling a tale or 
relating an incident, and some auditor might 
perhaps say, “Му, that was harsh treat- 
ment," or ‘‘That was cruel," or something to 
that effect, my father would invariably have 
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some reason or excuse to offer in palliation. 
But for X—— he had nothing but hate (it 
seemed maddening hate) and, as I have said, 
this never ceased till about ten years before my 
father's death; and then, in talking, he would 
simply call his name. 

We continued to make the trips to the peni- 
tentiary, and the cool crisp fall was beginning 
to turn to winter, and the bite of the cold was 
puer sharp, we being not any too warmly 
clad. 

Ofttimes there would be days that we would 
not see the sergeant, but he had told us, “If 
anything happens you shall know it," and we 
were fairly contented. Very many times I had 
seen the commandant, but he had never 
deigned to notice or to speak to us. One 
morning while we were sitting in the buggy, 
he came to my mother and said: ‘Well, 
madam, I suppose you have come to see about 
your husband. He was hanged this morning, 
and that should have been done long ago." 
My mother did not shriek nor faint, but turned 
as white as chalk, and calmly asked: “ Сап 
I have his body?” “No, madam,” he replied, 
"that deserves to rot as he caused others 
to rot." 

We returned to our home, and informed 
some friends that we passed on the way of 
what we had heard, and received their warm 
condolences and sympathy. When we were 
at home Mr. Marmaduke Johnson, the great 
attorney of Richmond, came and told my 
mother that he would make efforts to obtain 
my father's body, and the next day he quietly 
and considerately broke the news to my mother 
that my father was alive and well, and that it 
was all a mistake, or rather a wanton and base 
piece of cruelty, on the part of the commandant. 

The next morning the sun was hardly up 
before we were on our way to the prison, and 
I felt when I saw the great big brick building 
rise into view that I was looking at the face of 
a friend, for it still held my living father. I do 
not know that we saw Sergeant Clacker that 
morning, but perhaps we did; at any rate, we 
saw him soon afterward, and he had nothing 
to say about the commandant, but told my 
mother that he would keep her informed, and 
not to worry; but that he could not be seen 
talking to her any more. Without going fur- 
ther, and dwelling upon this recollection, still 
harrowing to me, any more, I will say that the 
commandant repeated his dastardly deed a 
second and third time, and each time it might 
perhaps have been as painful as the first, but 
that in some way Sergeant Clacker always 
managed to be about; and I can see now the 
smiling face of that good man with his blueish- 
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red wooden nose, standing back and making 
some kind of sign that all was well. 

After a while we found out that Sergeant 
Clacker was in trouble. It seems that there 
were a great many visitors from one part of the 
country and another, coming every day to see 
“The Libby Lion," as my father was called, 
and that he was ill with typhoid fever about 
that time, and orders had been issued that none 
were to see him. One day a lady came and 
asked to see “The Libby Lion,” and Sergeant 
Clacker informed her that she could not, and 
she replied that she would see him, as she was 
the wife of Governor or General So-and-So, to 
which he, being harrowed and incensed by 
certain things, replied: ‘‘Madam, if you are 
the wife of the Almighty, you cannot see 
him." I expect he received a serious repri- 
mand, for when I again saw him he would 
only give me a half-friendly nod, but that was 
enough to tell me that all was well. 

By this time I had become so familiar with 
the outside surroundings that it was my usual 
practice to wander round the íront of the 
building, and I would often stand and look 
through the gates. It seems to me that I knew 
every column, every tier, every brick, to the 
left hand of the penitentiary looking in (for 
I knew my father was on that side). It was 
invariably the custom of my mother to sit in 
the buggy. Sometimes we would remain longer 
or shorter periods,—sometimes for hours,— 
but she never left unless she had some informa- 
tion, or saw it was useless to wait any longer. 

One morning I went and stood at the gates 
of the penitentiary, and then, as they were 
open just a little bit, I went in and walked to 
about the middle of the court of the enclosure, 
looking intently all the time for my father. 
I saw men walking about in front of the first 
row of cells; and some cell doors were open, 
and some shut, and I wondered if my father 
was in one of those that had the door shut. 
'The first tier of cells was several feet from the 
ground, and, I think, had a railing around the 
outer edge. I saw an old gray-headed man 
who was having something done to his hair, 
but I paid little attention to him, and walked 
past. I reckon I must have been fifty feet 
from him, when all of a sudden I saw the bar- 
ber pushed away, and that old, bent, pale, 
emaciated, gray-haired skeleton of a man 
exclaimed, “Му boy!" While I could not 
recognize the wreck before me as my father, 
yet I knew the voice, and I ran out of the enclo- 
sure at the top of my speed to my mother, 
screaming “I have seen my father! I have 
seen my father!" Sergeant Clacker was out- 
side and saw it all, and either went to blow his 
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nose or do something with it; anyway, it came 
off, and he was holding it in his hand as he 
said: “Yes, madam, and by God you shall 
see him, too." With that he marched us in, 
and we saw and touched what was left of my 
father. 

That was the last time I ever saw Sergeant 
Clacker, but if he is on the face of the earth, or 
has left kith or kin, then he, or they, if need be, 
can share and share alike with me and mine. 

We were guided in a very triumphant and 
defiant manner (as it seemed to me) to my 
father's cell, which was a long narrow room 
with a brick floor, and the bricks in the centre 
of the floor, the long way, were worn away. 
There was one iron bed without a mattress, 
and a stool, and the cell was bare and cold. 
We found him lying on the bed, and my mother 
spread her arms about him, and just kissed 
him and rubbed his face. I would not touch 
him, and had to be forced by my mother to 
come to him. 

I heard him tell her of so many sorrows, of 
so much suffering. I heard him tell her that 
one day there was some work going on in the 
yard in front of his cell, and that he looked 
over the bars at the top of the door, and saw 
a tall post being set in the ground, and the 
knocking and hammering began to worry and 
disturb him very much, and the more they . 
knocked and the more they hammered, the 
more disturbed he became. Не asked the 
commandant late in the evening what was 
being built, and he told him it was his gallows, 
from which he was to be hanged next morning 
at daylight. He told her of the agony of that 
night, how he implored the guards to take 
a farewell message to her; and how, when the 
hammering began again next morning, he 
found out that after all they were only building 
pigeon boxes. He told her of the coarse food 
he had to eat, of the stinging bitter cold and how 
he suffered from it, and how he walked hour 
after hour back and forth, up and down the 
cell, with his feet shackled together. “That,” 
he said, “is what wore the bricks away." 

I found at the back of the bed, on the left 
hand side of the room, a little piece of paper 
stuffed in the wall, and nearly the same color. 
I started to pull it out, but he saw and stopped 
me; and then he told my mother that there 
was a hole drilled through the wall, and that it 
had been done with a pen. "There was in the 
next cell a murderer by the name of Shields, 
and Shields had drilled a hole through his 
other wall to the next cell, where was an 
Englishman named Pole, a military prisoner 
like my father; and they had some plan of 
escape; but Shields had said he would kill 
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a certain man (his accomplice, who had turned 
** State's evidence") and so they had to give up 
the plan on that account. 

He told of being ill, and how a blacksmith 
had to come and cut off the shackles from-his 
ankles, and how he was getting worse all the 
time till a Polish doctor came—a kind man 
who had been ever so long in prison in his own 
country—and he had the shackles taken off, 
and my father removed to the hospital upstairs. 
He told also about the commandant coming 
and asking how he felt, to which my father 
replied, “I feel like I am in heaven,” and the 
commandant said, **When you should be in 
hell!" and “This is too good for you,” and 
had him reconveyed to his cell. My mother 
said nothing, but just knelt at his bedside with 
her arms about him. 

It has often been said that my father's hair 
turned white in one night's time, and when he 
died, and his obituary was published in over 
seventy papers scattered about the country, this 
statement was made in forty-eight of them; 
butitisa mistake. It was about the third week 
of his illness with typhoid fever that it began 
to turn gray, and in a week's time it was as 
white as it was on the day of his death, and 
that seemed to me as white as snow. 

I do not remember any more about my 
father being at the penitentiary. Very shortly 
after our visit the commandant was super- 
seded, perhaps by Lieutenant R. C. Hoysratt, 
20th New York Militia. 

Orders were issued to reconvey my father 
to the Libby, and he was carried there in an 
ambulance escorted by six guards. He was 
placed in a cell fronting on Cary Street, and in 
the large room upstairs. I recall seeing him 
but once while he was at the Libby. He had 
very kind treatment, and permission was given 
my mother to see him either once a week or 
once a month. 

Captain Dick Winder, who was in the peni- 
tentiary as a military prisoner, had a message 
conveyed to my father to get him (Captain 
Winder) a gallon of French brandy. Now 
I reckon that French brandy in those days was 
about as scarce as radium is in this day; any- 
way, there was a great scuffling, and the brandy 
was bought (it cost four hundred dollars) and 
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was sent to Captain Winder. He had the lib- 
erty of the prison, and would sometimes sit in 
the office in the evening and talk with those on 
duty at the time. There was a special officer 
whom Captain Winder had in mind, and one 
evening he invited this man to have a drink of 
brandy, and diligently set to work to get him 
drunk. At the opportune moment, Captain 
Winder asked him what was going to be done 
with Turner, and the officer replied, **Why, 
hang him, of course!” Captain Winder said: 
“On what grounds?” and the officer said: 
“In that safe are enough charges against him 
to hang a dozen men." As a very special favor 
he offered to show him one or two. Captain 
Winder continued to ply him with brandy, and 
very soon had his man under the table. Then 
he opened the safe, took every charge out, and 
burned them up in the stove. These charges, 
it seems, were of all sorts and kinds—charges 
of cruelty, starvation, and pretty nearly every- 
thing one could think of, furnished by anybody 
and everybody; but the Governor of Ohio, who 
had been a prisoner in the Libby, notified Mr. 
Johnson that when my father's trial took place 
he (the Governor) would come and testify in 
favor of him, as many others did, also. After 
this Captain Winder sent word to my father 
to demand a trial at once, and the great Mr. 
Johnson put the legal wheels in motion, and 
my father was released upon his parole the 
18th day of June, 1866, fourteen months or 
more after Lee's surrender. 

This story of the burning of the charges was 
told to me in a very graphic manner by Cap- 
tain Winder himself (then the head of the 
Dental College in Baltimore) when I was 
about twenty-five years old. - 

After my father's release from prison he 
gloried in his freedom; but how he never 
seemed to get enough of the air, the open air, 
how he carried his love of freedom to excess is 
another story. He loved the South and suf- 
fered much for the cause he loved so well. 

He is resting to-day on the green hillside of a 
beautiful cemetery near the town of Smithfield, 
Virginia, where the waters of the winding creek 
flow by at his feet, and the southern sun shines 
all day long upon his grave. Beside him lies his 
beloved wife, and, thank God, they are at rest. 
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OT for many weeks have I had a 
more interesting, more illuminating, 
and when all is told, a more amus- 
ing experience, than I had this after- 

noon. Since this afternoon the world has 
seemed a more satisfactory place to live in, 
and my own home here, the 
most satisfactory, the most 
central place in all the world. 
I have come to the conclu- 
sion that anything may hap- 
pen here! 

We have had a celebrity in 
our small midst, and the hills, 
as the Psalmist might say, 
have lifted up their heads, and 
the trees have clapped their 
hands together. He came 
here last Tuesday evening 
and spoke 
attheSchool 
House. I 
was not 
there my- 
self; if I *^ 
had been, І -~ 
should not, 
perhaps, have had the 
adventure which has 
made this day so liv- 
able, nor met the Ce- 
lebrity face to face. 

Let me here set 
down a close secret 
regarding celebrities: 

They cannot survive 
without common people 
like vou and me. 

It follows that if we 
do not pursue a celeb- 
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THE HONORABLE ARTHUR CALDWELL, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


rity, sooner or later he will pursue us. He 
must; it is the law of his being. So I wait 
here very comfortably on my farm, and as I 
work in my fields I glance up casually from 
time to time to see if any celebrities are by 
chance coming up the town road to seek me 
out. Oh, we are crusty people, 
we farmers! Sooner or later 
they all come this way, all the 
warriors and the poets, all the 
philosophers and the prophets 
and the politicians. If they do 
not, indeed, get time to come 
before they are dead, we have 
full assurance that they will 
straggle along afterwards clad 
neatly in sheepskin, or more 
gorgeously in green buckram 
with gilt lettering. Whatever 
the airs of pompous 
importance they may 
assume as they come, 
back of it all we farm- 
ers can see the look 
of wistful eagerness in 
their eyes. They know 
well enough that they 
must give us some- 
thing which we in our 
commonness regard as 
valuable enough to ex- 
change for a bushel of 
our potatoes, or a sack 
of our white onions. 
No poem that we can 
enjoy, no speech that 
tickles us, no prophecy 
that thrills us—neither 
dinner nor immortality 
for them! And we are 
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"HERE WAS MR. CALDWELL HIMSELF, 


DRAWING UP AT MY 


GATE DELIBERATELY DESCENDING FROM HIS BUGGY, WITH DIGNITY 
STOPPING TO TAKE THE TIE-REIN FROM UNDER THE SEAT, 
CAREFULLY TYING HIS HORSE TO MY HITCHING-POST.'" 


hard-headed Yankees at our bargainings; 
many a puffed-up celebrity loses his puffiness 
at our doors! 


This afternoon, as I came out on my porch 
after dinner, feeling content with myself and 
all the world, I saw а man driving our way in a 
one-horse top-buggy. In the country it is our 
custom first to identify the horse, and that gives 
us a sure clue to the identification of the driver. 
This horse plainly did not belong in our neigh- 
borhood and plainly, as it drew nearer, it bore 
the unmistakable marks of the town livery. 
Therefore, the driver, in all probability, was a 
stranger in these parts. What strangers were 
in town who would wish to drive this way? 
The man who occupied the buggy was large and 
slow-looking; he wore a black, broad-brimmed 
felt hat and a black coat, a man evidently of 
some presence. And he drove slowly and 
awkwardly; not an agent plainly. Thus the 
logic of the country bore fruitage. 

“Harriet,” I said, calling through the open 
doorway, “I think the Honorable Arthur 
Caldwell is coming here.” 

“Mercy me!” exclaimed Harriet, appearing 
in the doorway, and as quickly disappearing. 


I did not see her, of course, but I knew in- 
stinctively that she was slipping off her apron, 
moving our most celebrated rocking-chair two 
inches nearer the door, and whisking a few in- 
visible particles of dust from the center table. 
Every time any one of importance comes our 
way, or is distantly likely to come our way, 
Harriet resolves herself into an amiable whirl- 
wind of good order, subsiding into placidity at 
the first sound of a step on the porch. 

As for me I remain in my shirt sleeves, sitting 
on my porch resting a moment after my dinner. 
No sir, I will positively not go in and get my 
coat. I am an American citizen, at home in 
my house with the scepter of my dominion—my 
favorite daily newspaper—in my hand. Let all 
kings, queens, and other potentates approach! 

And besides, though I am really much afraid 
that the Honorable Arthur Caldwell will not 
stop at my gate but will pass on toward 
Horace's, I am nursing a somewhat light opin- 
ion of Mr. Caldwell. When he spoke at the 
School House on Tuesday, I did not go to hear 
him, nor was my opinion greatly changed by 
what I learned afterwards of the meeting. I 
take both of our weekly county papers. This 
is necessary. I add the news of both together, 
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divide by two to strike a fair average, and then 
ask Horace, or Charles Dixon, or the Scotch 
Preacher what really happened. The Repub- 
lican county paper said of the meeting: 

“The Honorable Arthur Caldwell, member 
of Congress, who is seeking a reélection, was 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception by a 
large and sympathetic audience of the citizens 
of Blandford township on Tuesday evening.” 

Strangely enough the Democratic paper, ob- 
serving exactly the same historic events, took 
this jaundiced view of the matter: 

“Arty Caldwell, Republican boss of the 
Sixth District, who is out mending his political 
fences, spellbound a handful of his henchmen 
at the School-house near Blandford Crossing 
on Tuesday evening." 

And here was Mr. Caldwell himself, Member 
of Congress, Leader of the Sixth District, 
Favorably Mentioned for Governor, drawing 
up at my gate, deliberately descending from 
his buggy, with dignity stopping to take the 
tie-rein from under the seat, carefully tying his 
horse to my hitching-post. 

I confess I could not help feeling a thrill of 
excitement. Here was a veritable Celebrity 
come to my house to explain himself! I would 
not have it known, of course, outside of our 
select circle of friends, but I confess that al- 
though I am a pretty independent person (when 
I talk) in reality there are few things in this 
world I would rather see than a new person 
coming up the walk to my door. We cannot, 
of course, let the celebrities know it, lest they 
grow intolerable in their top-loftiness, but if 
they must have us, we cannot well get along 
without them—without the color and variety 
which they lend to a gray world. I have spent 
many a precious moment alone in my fields 
looking up the road (with what wistful casual- 
ness!) for some new Socrates or Mark Twain, 
and I have not been wholly disappointed when 
T have had to content myself with the Travel- 
ing Evangelist or the Syrian Woman who 
comes this way monthly bearing her pack of 
cheap suspenders and blue bandana handker- 
chiefs. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Grayson,” said the 
Honorable Mr. Caldwell, taking off his large 
hat and pausing with one foot on my step. 

“Good afternoon, sir," I responded, **won't 
you come up?” 

He sat down in the chair opposite me with a 
certain measured and altogether impressive 
dignity. I cannot say that he was exactly con- 
descending in his manners, yet he made me feel 
that it was no small honor to have so consider- 
able a person sitting there on the porch with 
me. At the same time he was outwardly not 
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without a sort of patient deference which was 
evidently calculated to put me at my ease. Oh, 
he had all the arts of the schooled politician! 
He knew to the last shading just the attitude 
that he as a great man, a leader in Congress, a 
dominant force in his party, a possible candi- 
date for Governor (and yet always a seeker for 
the votes of the people!) must observe in ap- 
proaching a free farmer—like me—sitting at 
case in his shirt-sleeves on his own porch, tak- 
ing a moment's rest after dinner. It was a 
perfect thing to see! 

He had evidently heard, what was not al- 
together true, that I was a questioner of author- 
ity, a disturber of the political peace, and that 
(concretely) I was opposing him for reélection. 
And it was as plain as a pike-staff that he was 
here to lay down the political law to me. He 
would do it smilingly and patiently, but firmly. 
He would use all the leverage of his place, his 
power, his personal appearance, to crush the 
presumptuous uprising against his authority. 

I confess my spirits rose at the thought. 
What in this world is more enthralling than the 
meeting of an unknown adversary upon the 
open field, and jousting him a tourney. I felt 
like some modern Robin Hood facing the 
panoplied authority of the King's man. 

And what a place and time it was for a com- 
bat—in the quietude of the summer afternoon, 
no sound anywhere breaking the still warmth 
and sweetness except the buzzing of bees in the 
clematis at the end of the porch—and all about 
the green country-side, woods and fields and 
old fences—and the brown road leading its 
venturesome way across a distant hill toward 
the town. 

After explaining who he was—I told him I 
had recognized him on sight—we opened with 
a volley of small shot. We peppered one an- 
other with harmless comments on the weather 
and the state of the crops. He advanced cab- 
bages and I countered with sugar-beets. I am 
quite aware that there are good tacticians who 
deprecate the use of skirmish lines and the 
desultory fire of the musketry of small talk. 
They would advance in grim silence and open 
at once with the crushing fire of their biggest 

ns. 

But such fighting is not for me. I should 
lose half the joy of the battle, and kill off my 
adversary before I had begun to like him! It 
wouldn't do, it wouldn't do at all. 

“It’s a warm day," observes my opponent, 
and I take a sure measure of his fighting form. 
I rather like the look of his eye. 

"[ never saw the corn ripening better," I 
observe, and let him feel a little of the cunning 
of the arrangement of my forces. 


"HE MOVED HIS CHAIR UP CLOSER TO MINE; HE PUT HIS HAND ON MY KNEE’ 


There is much in the tone of the voice, the 
cut of the words, the turn of a phrase. I can 
be your servant with a ‘‘Yes sir,” or your 
master with a “No sir." 

Thus we warm up to one another—a little at 
a time—we mass our forces, each sees the white 
of his adversary’s eyes. I can even see my 
opponent—with some joy—trotting up his re- 
serves, having found the opposition stronger 
than he at first supposed. 

“I hear,” said Mr. Caldwell, finally, with a 
smile intended to be disarming, ‘‘that you are 
opposing my reélection.” 

Boom! the cannon’s opening roar! 

“Well,” I replied, also smiling, and not to 
be outdone in the directness of my thrust, “1 
have told a few of my friends that I thought 


Mr. Gaylord would represent us better in Con- 
gress than you have done.” 

Boom! the fight is on! 

“You are a Republican, aren’t you, Mr. 
Grayson?” 

It was the inevitable next stroke. When he 
found that I was a doubtful follower of him 
personally, he marshalled the Authority of the 
Institution which he represented. 

“I have voted the Republican ticket," I said, 
“but I confess that recently I have not been 
able to distinguish Republicans from Demo- 
crats—and I’ve had my doubts,” said I, 
“whether there is any real Republican party 
left to vote with." 

I cannot well describe the expression on his 
face, nor indeed, now that the battle was on, 
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horsemen, footmen, and big guns, shall I at- 
tempt to chronicle every stroke and counter- 
stroke of that great conflict. 

This much is certain: there was something 
universal and primal about the battle waged 
this quiet afternoon on my porch between Mr. 
Caldwell and me; it was the primal struggle 
between the leader and the follower; between 
the representative and the represented. And 
it is a never-ending conflict. When the leader 
gains a small advantage the pendulum of civil- 
ization swings toward aristocracy; and when 
the follower, beginning to think, beginning to 
struggle, gains a small advantage, then the 
pendulum inclines toward democracy. 

And always, and always, the leaders tend to 
forget that they are only servants, and would 
be masters. “Тһе unending audacity of 
elected persons!” And always, and always, 
there must be a following bold enough to 
prick the pretensions of the leaders and keep 
them in their places! 

Thus, through the long 
still afternoon, the battle 
waged upon my porch. 
Harriet came out and met 
the Honorable Mr. Cald- 
well, and sat and listened, 
and presently went in 
again, without having got 
half a dozen words into 
the conversation. And 
the bees buzzed, and in 
the meadows the cows be- 
gan to come out of the 
shade to feed in the open 
land. 

Gradually, Mr. Cald- 
well put off his air of 
condescension; he put off 
his appeal to party au- 
thority; he even stopped 
arguing the tariff and the 
railroad question. Grad- 
ually, he ceased to be the 
great man, Favorably 
Mentioned for Governor, 
and came down on the 
ground with me. He 
moved his chair up closer 
to mine; he put his hand 
on my knee. For the first 
time.I began to see what manner of man he 
was: to find out how much real fight he had 
in him. 

** You don't understand,” he said, “what it 
means to be down there at Washington in a 
time like this. "Things clear to you are not 
clear when you have to meet men in the com- 


“HARRIET CAME OUT IN THE WHITEST 
OF WHITE DRESSES, 
TRAY WITH THE GLASSES'" 
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mittees and on the floor of the house who have 
a contrary view from yours and hold to it just 
as tenaciously as you do to your views." 

Well, sir, he gave me quite a new impression 
of what a Congressman’s job was like, of what 
difficulties and dissensions he had to meet at 
home, and what compromises he had to accept 
when he reached Washington. 

“Do you know,” I said to him, with some 
enthusiasm, “І am more than ever convinced 
that farming is good enough for me.” 

He threw back his head and laughed up- 
roariously, and then moved up still closer. 

“The trouble with you, Mr. Grayson," he 
said, ‘‘is that you are looking for a giant in- 
tellect to represent you at Washington." 

“Ves,” I said, “I’m afraid I am.” 

* Well," he returned, ‘‘they don’t happen 
along every day. Га like to see the House of 
Representatives full of Washingtons and Jeffer- 
sons and Websters and Roosevelts. But there's 
a Lincoln only once in a 
century." 

He paused and then 
added with a sort of wry 
smile: 

* And any quantity of 
Caldwells!” 

That took me! I liked 
him for it. It was so ex- 
planatory. The armor 
of political artifice, the 
symbols of political power, 
had now all dropped away 
from him, and we sat 
there together, two plain 
and friendly human be- 
ings, arriving through 
stress and struggle at a 
common understanding. 
He was not a great 
leader, not a statesman 
at all, but plainly a man 
of determination, with a 
fair measure of intelli- 
gence and sincerity. He 
had a human desire to 
stay in Congress, for the 
life evidently pleased him, 
and while he would never 
be crucified as a prophet, 
I felt, what I had not felt 
before in regard to him, that he was sincerely 
anxious to serve the best interests of his con- 
stituents. Added to these qualities he was a 
man who was loyal to his friends; and not 
ungenerous to his enemies. 

Up to this time he had done most of the 
talking; but now, having reached a com- 
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The Celebrity: By David Grayson 


mon basis, I leaned forward with some 
eagerness. 

“You won't mind,” I said, “if I give you my 
view—my common country view of the politi- 
cal situation. I am sure I don't understand, 
andIdon't think my neighbors hereunderstand, 
much about the tariff or the trusts or the rail- 
road question—in detail. We get general im- 
pressions—and stick to them like grim death— 
for we know somehow that we are right. Gen- 
erally speaking, we here in the country work for 
what we get—”’ 

* And sometimes put the big apples at the 
top of the barrel," nodded Mr. Caldwell. 

** And sometimes put too much salt on top of 
the butter," I added—‘‘all that, but on the 
whole we get only what we earn by the hard 
daily work of plowing and planting and reap- 
ing. You admit that." 

“I admit it," said Mr. Caldwell. 

* And we've got the impression that a good 
many of the men down in New York and Bos- 
ton, and elsewhere, through the advantages 
which the tariff laws, and other laws, are giving 
them, are getting more than they earn—a lot 
more. And we feel that laws must be passed 
which will prevent all that." 

“Now I believe that, too," said Mr. Cald- 
well very earnestly. 

“Then we belong to the same party," I said. 
“I don't know what the name of it is yet, but 
we both belong to it." 

Mr. Caldwell laughed. 

“And ГЇЇ appoint you,” I said, “my agent 
in Washington to work out the changes in the 
laws." 

“Well, I'll accept the appointment," said 
Mr. Caldwell—continuing very earnestly, ‘if 
you’ll trust to my honesty and not expect too 
much of me all at once.” 

With that we both sat back in our chairs 
and looked at each other and laughed with 
the greatest good humor and common under- 
standing. 

“Апа now,” said I, rising quickly,“‘let’s go 
and get a drink of buttermilk.” 

So we walked around the house arm in arm 
and stopped in the shade of the oak tree which 
stands near the spring-house. Harriet came 
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out in the whitest of white dresses, carrying a 
tray with the glasses, and I opened the door of 
the spring-house, and felt the cool air on my 
face and smelt the good smell of butter and 
milk and cottage cheese, and I passed the cool 
pitcher to Harriet. And so we drank together 
there in the shade and talked and laughed. 

I walked down with Mr. Caldwell to the gate. 
He took my arm and said to me: 

“Tm glad I came out here and had this talk. 
I feel as though I understood my job better 
for it.” 

* Let's organize a new party,” I said, *'let's 
begin with two members, you and I, and have 
only one plank in the platform." 

He smiled. 

** You'd have to crowd a good deal into that 
one plank," he said. 

** Not at all," I responded. 

“What would you have it?” 

“Pd have it in one sentence," I said, “апа 
something like this: We believe in the passage 
of legislation which shall prevent any man 
taking from the common store any more than 
he actually earns." 

Mr. Caldwell threw up his arms. 

“Mr. Grayson," he said, “уоште an out- 
rageous idealist." 

. “Mr. Caldwell," I said, you'll say one of 
these days that I'm a practical politician." 


“Well, Harriet," I said, “he’s got my vote.” 

“Well, David," said Harriet, ‘that’s what 
he came for.” 

“Its an interesting world, Harriet,” I said. 

“It is, indeed," said Harriet. 

As we stood on the porch we could see at the 
top of the hill, where the town road crosses it, 
the slow moving buggy, and through the open 
curtain at the back the heavy form of our Con- 
gressman with his slouch hat set firmly on his 
big head. 

“We may be fooled, Harriet," I observed, 
“оп dogmas and doctrines and platforms—but 
if we cannot trust human nature in the long 
run, what hope is there? It’s men we must 
work with, Harriet.” 

““Апа women,” said Harriet. 

“Апа women, of course,”’said І. 
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ECHOES OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


dences of the Russian Revolution: a 

forlorn family of little children whose 
parents have been massacred at Kishinev are 
received and supported by their relatives in 
Chicago; ora Russian woman, her face stream- 
ing with tears of indignation and pity, asks you 
to look at the scarred back of her sister, a young 
girl, who has escaped with her life from the 
whips of the Cossack soldiers; or a studious 
young woman suddenly disappears from the 
Hull-House classes because she has returned to 
Kiev to be near her brother while he is in 
prison, that she may earn money for the nour- 
ishing food which alone will keep him from 
contracting tuberculosis; or you attend a pro- 
test meeting against the newest outrages of the 
Russian government, in which the speeches are 
interrupted by the groans of those whose sons 
have been sacrificed and by the hisses of others 
who cannot repress their indignation. At such 
moments I am filled with a sense of shock 
at our ignorance of this greatest tragedy of 
modern times, and at our indifference to the 
waste of perhaps the noblest human material 
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URING twenty years at Hull-House 
the residents have seen many evi- 


among our contemporaries. Certain it is that 
the distinguished Russian revolutionists who 
have come to Chicago have impressed me, as 
no other class has done, as belonging to that 
noble company of martyrs who have ever and 
again poured forth blood that human progress 
might be advanced. Sometimes these men and 
women have addressed audiences gathered 
quite outside of the Russian Colony, and have 
filled to overflowing Chicago’s largest halls with 
American citizens deeply touched by this mes- 
sage of martyrdom. One significant meeting 
was addressed by a member of the Russian 
Douma and by one of Russia’s oldest and san- 
est revolutionists; another by Madame Beresh- 
kovsky on the very “тей” Sunday when the 
news came of the massacre in the square of 
St. Petersburg of unarmed men, women and 
children who had gone to petition their Great 
White Father. 

In this wonderful procession of revolution- 
ists Prince Kropotkin, or, as he prefers to be 
called, Peter Kropotkin, was doubtless the 
most distinguished. When he came to Amer- 
ica to lecture, he was heard throughout the 
country with great interest and respect, and 
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that he was a guest of Hull-House during his 
stay in Chicago attracted little attention at the 
time; but two years later, when the assassination 
of President McKinley occurred, the visit of 
this kindly scholar, who had always called him- 
self an ‘‘anarchist” and had certainly written 
fiery tracts in his younger manhood, was made 
the basis of an attack upon Hull-House by a 
daily newspaper. We had doubtless laid our- 
selves open to this attack through an incident 
connected with the imprisonment of the editor 
of an anarchistic paper, who was arrested in 
Chicago immediately after the assassination of 
President McKinley. In the excitement fol- 
lowing the national calamity and the avowal by 
the assassin of the influence of the anarchistic 
lecture to which he had listened, arrests were 
made in Chicago of everyone suspected of 
anarchy, in the belief that a widespread plot 
would be uncovered. The editor’s house was 
searched for incriminating literature, his wife 
and daughter were taken to a police station, 
and his son and himself, with several other sus- 
pected anarchists, were placed for safe-keeping 
in the disused cells in the basement of the 
City Hall. 

It is impossible to overstate the public ex- 
citement of the moment and the unfathomable 
sense of horror with which the community re- 
gards an attack upon the chief executive of the 
nation. The assassination of an official is of 
the essence of that which distinguishes anarchy 
from assassination. The crime against gov- 
ernment itself compels an instinctive recoil 
in all law-abiding citizens, and both the 
horror and recoil have their roots deep down in 
human experience. The earliest forms of gov- 
ernment implied a group which offered com- 
petent resistance to invasion or attack from out- 
siders, but assumed that no protection was nec- 
essary between any two of its own members. 
When, therefore, one member, who in all 
good faith had been taken into the privileges 
of the group, turned against another member, 
the offense was regarded as one of unpar- 
donable treason promptly punishable with 
death. 

When an anarchistic attack is made against 
an official representative of the national life, 
we have the baldest possible situation and an 
accredited basis, as it were, for unreasoning 
hatred and for prompt punishment. Both the 
hatred and the determination to punish reached 
the highest pitch in Chicago after the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley, and the group of 
wretched men detained in the old-fashioned, 
scarcely habitable cells had not the least idea 
of their ultimate fate. They were not allowed 
to see an attorney and were kept ‘“‘incommuni- 


cado," as their excited friends called it. I had 
seen the editor and his family only during 
Prince Kropotkin's stay at Hull-House, when 
they had come to visit him several times. The 
editor had impressed me as a quiet, scholarly 
man, challenging the social order by the philo- 
sophic touchstone of Bakunin and of Herbert 
Spencer, somewhat startled by the radicalism 
of his fiery young son, and much comforted by 
the German domesticity of his wife and 
daughter. Perhaps it was but my hysterical 
symptom of the universal excitement, but it 
certainly seemed to me more than I could bear 
when a group of his ‘‘individualistic” friends, 
who had come to ask for help, said: ** You see 
what becomes of your boasted law. The au- 
thorities won’t even allow an attorney, nor will 
they accept bail for these men, against whom 
nothing can be proved, although the veriest 
criminals are not denied such a right." Сһа]- 
lenged by an anarchist, one is always sensitive 
for the honor of legally constituted society, and I 
replied that of course the men could have an 
attorney, that the assassin himself would 
eventually be furnished with one, that the fact 
that a man was an anarchist had nothing to do 
with his rights before the law! I was met with 
the retort that that might do for a theory but 
that the fact still remained that they had been 
absolutely isolated, seeing no one but police- 
men, who constantly frightened them with tales 
of public clamor and threatened lynching. It 
was unfortunately true that the police, under 
cover of protecting their prisoners, had sub- 
jected them to this tortured isolation, affording 
a spectacle which exactly fitted in with the 
anarchistic theory that the protectors of gov- 
ernment have become the government itself. 

This conversation took place on Saturday 
night, and, as the final police authority rests in 
the Mayor, a friend and myself repaired to his 
house on Sunday morning to appeal to him in 
the interest of a law and order that should not 
yield to panic. We contended that to the an- 
archist above all men must it be demonstrated 
that law is impartial and stands the test of 
every strain. The Mayor heard us through 
with the ready sympathy of the successful poli- 
tician. He insisted, however, that the men 
thus far had merely been properly protected 
against lynching, and although it might now be 
safe to allow them to see someone, he would 
not yet take the responsibility of permitting 
an attorney, but if I myself chose to see 
them on the humanitarian errand of an as- 
surance of fair play, he would write me a 
permit at once. I promptly fell into the trap, 
if trap it was, and within half an hour my 
friend and myself were in a corridor in the 
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City Hall basement, talking to the distracted 
editor and surrounded by a cordon of police 
who assured me that it was not safe to per- 
mit him out of his cell. The editor, who had 
grown thin and haggard under his suspense, 
asked immediately as to the whereabouts of 
his wife and daughter, concerning whom he 
had heard not a word since he had seen them 
arrested. Gradually he became composed as 
he learned, not that his testimony had been be- 
lieved to the effect that he had never seen the 
assassin but once, and had then considered him 
a foolish half-witted creature, but that the most 
thoroughgoing ‘‘drag-net” investigations on 
the part of the united police of the country had 
failed to discover a plot, and that the public was 
gradually becoming convinced that the das- 
tardly act was that of a solitary man with no 
political or social affiliations. 

The entire conversation was simple and did 
not seem to me Unlike, in motive or character, 
interviews I had had with many another forlorn 
man who had fallen into prison. I had scarce 
returned to Hull-House, however, before it was 
filled with reporters, and I at once discovered 
that, whether or not I had helped a brother out 
of a pit, I had fallen into a deep one myself. A 
period of sharp public opprobrium followed, 
traces of which, I suppose, will always remain. 
And yet in the midst of the letters of protest 
which made my mail a horror every morning, 
came a few letters of another sort, one from a 
federal judge whom I had never seen and an- 
other from a distinguished professor in consti- 
tutional law, who congratulated me on what 
they called a sane attempt to uphold the law in 
time of panic. It seemed to me then that, in 
the millions of words uttered and written at 
that time, no one adequately urged that public- 
spirited citizens set themselves the task of 
patiently discovering how these sporadic acts of 
violence against government may be under- 
stood and averted. We do not know whether 
they occur among the discouraged and unas- 
similated immigrants who might be cared for in 
such a way as to enormously lessen the proba- 
bility of these acts, or whether they are the 
result of anarchistic teaching. By hastily con- 
cluding that the latter is the sole explanation 
for them we make no attempt to heal and to cure 
the situation. Failure to make a proper diag- 
nosis may mean treatment of a disease which 
does not exist, or it may furthermore mean that 
the dire malady from which the patient is suf- 
fering be permitted to develop unchecked. 
And yet as the details of the meager life of the 
President's assassin were disclosed, they were a 
challenge to the forces for social betterment in 
American cities. Was it not an indictment to 
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all those whose business it is to interpret and 
solace the wretched that a boy should have 
grown up in an American city so uncared for, so 
untouched by higher issues, his wounds of life 
so unhealed by rcligion, that the first talk he 
ever heard dealing with life's wrongs, although 
anarchistic and violent, should yet appear to 
point a way of relief? For after all there is no 
method by which any community can be 
guarded against sporadic efforts on the part of 
half-crazed, discouraged men, save by a sense 
of community right and security which will in- 
clude the outcast of every land, drawing him in 
to the reassurance and warmth of a fellowship 
against which he could not strive if he would. 


The Story of an Old German Cobbler 


The conviction that a sense of fellowship is 
the only implement which will break into the 
locked purpose of a half-crazed creature bent 
upon destruction in the name of justice, came 
to me through an experience recited to me at 
this time by an old anarchist. 

He was a German cobbler who, through all 
the changes in the manufacturing of shoes, had 
steadily clung to his little shop on a Chicago 
thoroughfare, partly as an expression of his 
individualism and partly because he preferred 
bitter poverty in a place of his own to good 
wages under a disciplinary foreman. The 
assassin of President McKinley, on his way 
through Chicago only a few days before he 
committed his dastardly deed, had visited all 
the anarchists whom he could find in the city, 
asking them for “Һе password,” as he called it. 
They, of course, possessed no such thing, and 
had turned him away, some with disgust and all 
with a certain degree of impatience, as a type of 
the ill-balanced man who, as they put it, was 
always ‘‘hanging around the movement, with- 
out the slightest conception of its meaning.” 
Among other people he visited the German 
cobbler, who treated him muchas the others had 
done, but who, after the event had made clear 
the identity of his visitor, was filled with the 
most bitter remorse that he had failed to utilize 
his chance meeting with the assassin to deter 
him from his purpose. He knew as well as any 
psychologist who has read the solitary history 
of such men that the only possible way to break 
down such a persistent and secretive purpose 
was by the kindliness which might have induced 
confession, which might have restored the as- 
sassin into fellowship with normal men. 

In the midst of his remorse, the cobbler told 
me a tale of his own youth; how years before, 
when an ardent young fellow in Germany, 
newly converted tothe philosophy of anarchism, 
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JANE ADDAMS AS SHE IS 


as he called it, he had made up his mind that 
the church, as much as the state, was responsi- 
ble for human oppression, and that this fact 
could best be set forth ‘‘in the deed” by the 
public destruction of a clergyman or priest; that 
he had carried firearms for a year with this pur- 
pose in mind, but that one pleasant summer 
evening, in a moment of weakness, he had con- 
fided hisintention to a friend, and that from that 
moment he had not only lost all desire to carry 
it out, but it had seemed to him the most pre- 
posterous thing imaginable. In concluding the 
story he also said: ‘That poor fellow sat just 
beside me on my bench—if I had only put my 
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hand on his shoulder and said, ‘ Now, look here, 
brother, what is on your mind? What makes 
you talk such nonsense? Tell me. I have 
seen much:of life, and understand all kinds of 
men. I have been young and hot-headed and 
foolish myself? If he had told me of his pur- 
pose then and there, he would never have car- 
ried it out. The whole nation would have been 
spared this horror." As he concluded he shook 
his gray head and sighed as if the whole inci- 
dent were more than he could bear—one of 
those terrible sins of omission; one of the 
things he ‘‘ought to have done," the memory of 
which is so hard to endure. 
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THROUGH THE WINDOWS AND 


PORTICO OF HULL-HOUSE 
LOOKING OUT ON HAL 
STED STREET 


The attempt a Settlement makes to interpret 
American institutions to those who are bewil- 
dered concerning them, either because of their 
personal experience or because of preconceived 
theories, would seem to lie in the direct path of 
its public obligation, and yet it is apparently 
impossible for the overwrought community to 
distinguish between the excitement the Settle- 
ments are endeavoring to understand and to 
allay and the attitude of the Settlement itself. 
At such times, fervid denunciation is held to be 
the duty of every good citizen, and if a Settle- 
ment is convinced that the incident should be 
used to vindicate the law, and does not at the 
moment give all its strength to denunciation, its 
attitude is at once taken to imply a champion- 
ship of anarchy itself. 

The public mind at such a moment falls into 
the old medieval confusion—he who feeds or 
shelters a heretic is upon prima jacie evidence 
a heretic himself—he who knows intimately 


people among whom anarchists arise is there- 
fore an anarchist. 

Whether or not Hull-House has accomplished 
anything by its method of meeting such a situa- 
tion, or at least by attempting to treat it in a way 
which will not destroy confidence in the Ameri- 
can institutions so adored by refugees from 
foreign governmental oppression, it is, of course, 
impossible for me to say. 


Another Experience in a Time of 
Public Panic 


And yet it was in connection with an effort to 
pursue an intelligent policy in regard to a so- 
called ‘‘foreign anarchist” that Hull-House 
again became associated with that creed six 
years later. This again was an echo of the 
Russian revolution, but in connection with 
one of its humblest representatives. A young 
Russian Jew named Averbuch appeared in the 
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early morning at the house of the Chicago Chief 
of Police upon an obscure errand. It was a 
moment of panic everywhere in regard to an- 
archists, because of a recent murder in Denver 
which had been charged to an Italian anarchist, 
and the Chief, assuming that the young man 
standing in his hallway was an anarchist bent 
on his assassination, hastily called for help, and, 
in a panic born of fear and self-defense, young 
Averbuch was fatally shot. 

The members of the Russian-Jewish colony 
on the West Side of Chicago were thrown into a 
state of intense excitement as soon as the 
nationality of the young man became known. 
They were filled with dark forebodings from a 
swift prescience of what it would mean to them 
were the odium of anarchy rightly or wrongly 
attached to one of their members. It seemed 
to the residents of Hull-House most important 
that every effort should be made to ascertain 
just what did happen, that every means of se- 


curing information should be exhausted before 
a final opinion should be formed and this odium 
fastened upon a colony of law-abiding citizens. 
The police might be right or wrong in their 
assertion that the man was an anarchist and it 
was, to our minds, most unfortunate that the 
Chicago police in the determination to uncover 
an anarchistic plot should have subjected the 
Russian colony to the most drastic methods 
of search. The Russian-Jewish colony is 
largely made up of families only too familiar 
with the methods of the Russian police. There- 
fore, when the Chicago police ransacked all the 
printing offices they could locate in the colony, 
when they raided a restaurant which they re- 
garded as suspicious because it had been sup- 
plying food at cost to the unemployed, when 
they searched through private houses for papers 
and photographs of revolutionaries, when they 
seized the library of the Edelstadt group and 
carried the books to the City Hall, when they 
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arrested two casual acquaintances of young 
Averbuch and kept them in the police station 
for forty-eight hours, when they mercilessly 
sweated the sister, Olga, that she might be star- 
tled into a confession, all these things so poig- 
nantly reminded the immigrants of Russian 
methods that indignation, fed both by old mem- 
ory and bitter disappointment in America, swept 
over the entire colony. The older men asked 
whether constitutional rights gave no guarantee 
against such violent aggression of police power, 
and the hot-headed younger ones cried out at 
once that the only way to deal with the police 
was to defy them; that that was true of police 
the world over. It was said many times that 
those who are without influence and protection 
in a strange country fare exactly as hard as do 
the poor in Europe; that all the talk of guaran- 
teed protection through political institutions is 
nonsense. 


Teaching American Citizenship 


Every Settlement has classes in citizenship in 
which the principles of American institutions 
are expounded and of these the community, as 
a whole, approves. But the Settlements know 
better than anyone else that, while these classes 
and lectures are useful, nothing can possibly 
give lessons in citizenship so effectively and 
make so clear the constitutional basis of a self- 
governing community as the current event it- 
self. The treatment at a given moment of that 
foreign colony which feels itself outraged and 
misunderstood, either makes its constitutional 
rights clear to it, or forever confuses it on the 
subject. The only method by which a reason- 
able and loyal conception of government may 
be substituted for the one formed upon Russian 
experiences is that the actual experience of the 
refugees with government in America shall 
gradually demonstrate what a very different 
thing government means here. Such an event 
as the Averbuch affair affords an unprece- 
dented opportunity to make clear this differ- 
ence and to demonstrate beyond the possibility 
of misunderstanding that the guarantee of con- 
stitutional rights implies that officialism shall be 
restrained and guarded at every point, that the 
official represents, not the will of a small admin- 
istrative body, but the will of the entire people, 
and that methods therefore have been consti- 
tuted by which official aggression may be re- 
strained. The opportunity comes to demon- 
strate this to that very body of people who 
need it most; to those who have lived in 
Russia where autocratic officers represent 
autocratic power and where government is 
officialism. 
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Something to Provoke Ironic Laughter 


It seemed to those who lived in the Settle-. 


ments nearest the Russian- Jewish colony that it 
was an obvious piece of public spirit at least to 
try out all the legal value involved, to insist that 
American institutions were stout enough not to 
break down in times of stress and public panic. 
The belief of many Russians that the Averbuch 
incident would be made a prelude to the con- 
stant use of the extradition treaty for the sake 
of terrorizing revolutionists, both at home and 
abroad, received a certain corroboration when 
an attempt was made in 1908 to extradite a 
Russian revolutionist named Rudovitz, who was 
living in Chicago. The first hearing before a 
United States Commissioner gave a verdict 
favorable to the Russian Government, although 
it was afterwards reversed by the Department 
of State in Washington. Partly to educate 
American sentiment, partly to express sym- 
pathy with the Russian refugees in their dire 
need, a series of public meetings was held in 
which the operations of the extradition treaty 
were discussed by many of us who had spoken 
at the first meeting held in protest against its 
ratification fifteen years before. It is impossible 
for anyone unacquainted with the Russian 
colony to realize the consternation produced by 
this attempted extradition. I acted as treas- 
urer of the fund collected to defray the expenses 
of halls and printing in the campaign against 
the policy of extradition and had many oppor- 
tunities to talk with members of the colony. 
One old man, tearing his hair and beard as he 
spoke, declared that all his sons and grandsons 
might thus be sent back to Russia; in fact, all 
the younger men in the colony were liable to 
extradition, for every high-spirited young Rus- 
sian was, in a sense, a revolutionist. 

Would it not provoke to ironic laughter that 
very Nemesis which presides over the destinies 
of nations, if the most autocratic government 
yet remaining in civilization should succeed in 
utilizing for its own autocratic methods the 
youngest and most daring experiment in demo- 
cratic government which the world has ever 
seen? Stranger results have followed a course 
of stupidity and injustice resulting from blind- 
ness and panic! Itis certainly true that if the 
decision of the federal officer in Chicago had 
not been reversed, the United States gov- 
ernment would have been committed to return 


thousands of these spirited refugees to the pun- 


ishments of the Russian autocracy. 


Other Conclusions Born of Experience 


This dependence upon the United States 
Department of State to allay a panic in a colony 
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of immigrants is but typical of other Settlement 
experiences. Many times at Hull-House we 
have discovered that it is impossible to secure 
the smallest of much needed improvements with- 
out an appeal to the public conscience and by at- 
taching our efforts to those of organized bodies. 
Our attempts to secure justiceand opportunity 
for immigrants are much more effective when 
combined with those of the Chicago League for 
the Protection of Immigrants, and when the 
Hull-House residents appear before a Congres- 
sional Committee in Washington to state the 
needs of Chicago Immigrants we represent the 
League as well as our neighbors. Whatever 
attempt Hull-House makes to secure better 
housing for its vicinity is best made through the 
City Homes Association; the unceasing effort 
to protect youth from the darker and coarser 
dangers of the city can be most advantageously 
carried forward in coóperation with the Juve- 
nile Protective Association. 
principle we find that agitation for adequate 
child labor legislation can be pushed much 
more effectively and advantageously when 
our efforts are joined with those of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 

Thus the Settlement learns that the general dis- 
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cussion and advancement of public movements 
may be the shortest way of healing neighborhood 
ills, as it has formerly endeavored to improve 
neighborhood conditions through city control. 

Certainly life in a Settlement discovers above 
all what has been called “the extraordinary 
pliability of human nature,” and it seems im- 
possible to set any bounds to the moral capabil- 
ities which might unfold under ideal civic and 
educational conditions. 

The Settlement logically works for remedial 
legislation, for improvements in material con- 
ditions, for educational advancement, for all 
measures which tend to make a larger measure 
of rational life possible to the greater number. 

The Settlement’ casts aside none of those 
things which cultivated men have come to con- 
sider reasonable and goodly, but it insists that 
those belong as well to that great body of people 
who, because of toilsome and underpaid labor, 
are unable to procure them for themselves. 
Added to this is a profound conviction that 
those best results of civilization, upon which 
depend the finer and freer aspects of living, 
must be incorporated into our common life and 
have free mobility through all elements of soci- 
ety, if we would have our democracy endure. 


THE UNEMPLOYED WITH WHOM MISS ADDAMS WORKS 


Native Belle, champion two-year-old trotter, just after her record race 


THE STORY OF THREE FAMOUS HORSES 


HOW THE GREATEST FEATS 


IN THE TRAINING OF 


FAST TROTTERS WERE ACCOMPLISHED 
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LTHOUGH thousands of horses are 
trained for racing every year, few of 
them turn out well, or even appear 
on important tracks. Moreover, the 

number of really great trainers and drivers 
is extraordinarily small—probably not over 
a dozen. 

In this article I am going to tell the story of 
three great horses of the present time, showing 
how they were prepared to do wonders by 
three remarkable trainers. I am going to try 
to tell such facts as will interest any human 
being who has a little natural curiosity about 
animals, no matter if he never set foot near a 
race track. 

Feats in the training of trotters for the pur- 
pose of winning certain races are told ‘‘around 
the stove" in training stables during the 
winter, but the three that stand out from all 
the others having to do with present-day 
horses are: 

т. Taking Native Belle, an unbroken two- 


year-old trotter, in March and so training her 
that in the September following she equaled the 
race record for her age, a mile in 2 minutes 
121 seconds, and ten days later reduced it to 
2:071, an unprecedented rate of speed for a 
twe-vear-old. This was done by Thomas W. 
Murphy of Long Island, New York, a slim 
young Irishman who, after years of experience, 
is now near the top in his chosen business. 
2. Taking The Harvester, an unbroken three- 
year-old stallion, in February, and so develop- 
ing his speed, conditioning him {о carry it, 
and transforming him from an exceedingly un- 
ruly horse into one of such perfect deportment, 
that he was able, six months after his training 
was begun, to stamp himself a triple futurity 
winner without the loss of a single heat, a 
distinction attained bv no other colt. This 
was done by Edward F. Geers, a native of 
Tennessee, the best known horseman in 
America. Geers is now nearly sixty years old. 
3. Taking Miss Stokes, an unbroken year- 
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ling trotting filly, in March, and in October 
driving her a mile in 2:19}, the best previous 
record for the age being 2:23. This was 
done by Edward Willis, a negro, who is recog- 
nized as a wonder worker with baby trotters. 

It was four days after Native Belle had 
made her name famous in all parts of the civil- 
ized world by her mile in 2:07} that Murphy 
told me the story of how he picked her out 
before she left the farm where she was foaled, 
and, first breaking her to harness, gradually 
brought her along until, at the first time of 
asking, she beat all previous records for her 
age so badly that it may be half a century 
before another horse achieves the same feat. 

In the fall of 1908, after the racing season 
was over, Murphy made a special trip to the 
Kentucky blue-grass region to study the year- 
lings at the big breeding farms and try to 
select one that would develop into a stake 
winner. He saw colts by the score, but the 
one that held him the first time he looked at 
her, that fascinated him with her action when 
she was led by the side of a saddle horse—the 
one yearling he couldn’t forget, no matter how 
many others he looked at—was Native Belle. 
She was foaled on a farm where the yearlings 
are not broken to harness, and every third day 
or so Murphy drove out there from Lexington 
and asked the colt handler to lead ‘‘the little 
tilly”? for him. The more he saw of her the 
better she looked. When he went back to 
Long Island, one of his patrons, knowing of 
his visit to Kentucky, asked if he had seen any 
good yearlings there. 

“ Just one,” was the reply. 

"What's her price?” 

“T don't know, because she is to be sold at 
auction along with forty others from the same 
farm; but she is cheap, no matter what she 
brings. Just buy her, and never mind what 
she costs." 

The man thought Murphy a little carried 
away by this baby trotter that never had felt 
the harness, but when auction day came he 
told the trainer to go ahead and get her. She 
brought $2,275, and was sent to the Murphy 
training stables. That was in February, 1909. 

“She was a nervous little thing," said 
Murphy, “full of animal spirits, and just at the 
age when the slightest mistake in handling 
would have spoiled her for good. Her dam 
was a terror in harness, and the daughter was 
at first a little fussy. So I decided a lot of 
time should be given to the preliminary work 
of accustominy her to the harness. We put 
in one month teaching her the use of the lines, 

taking no chances of having trouble later on, 
After she had learned to drive around with a 
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man at the end of the lines, to turn, to stop, to 
back, we put her in the shafts of a light cart— 
not a break cart. All this was done with the 
filly wearing an open bridle. I saw she was 
по dummy and liked to know for herself what 
was going on, so it seemed to me the best way 
to make her feel we were not going to hurt her 
was to let her investigate every move we made. 
And so, after we had tried her out in every 
possible way known to ‘ground breaking,’ I 
got into the light cart one day, and she went 
along like the lady she is. 

*"Then came the problem of how to train 
her. I believed her the best young trotter I 
ever had seen. I had influenced а man to buy 
her at a good price, and now it was up to me 
to show that my judgment was correct. The 
filly had no shoes on her feet. She was double- 
gaited, that is, would both trot and pace, and 
the ordinary procedure would have been to put 
weight on the front feet until she went all the 
time on the trot. But I felt that if my estimate 
of the filly from what I had seen her do by the 
side of a saddle horse in Kentucky was correct, 
she hadachance to bea sensational two-year-old, 
and as the lighter a trotter goes the better it is 
for him, provided he is balanced, I decided to 
try and get Native Belle going without any 
weight other than a light shoe. What encour- 
aged me in that idea was that every now and 
then when the filly would flatten out in speed- 
ing she would go with perfect action on the 
nicest trot you ever saw. So I shod her with 
a plain shoe all around, 4 ounces in front and 
3 behind, and she was so well gaited that I 
did not use on her the boots ordinarily put on 
colts for protection—just a heel boot in front 
and shin boots behind. The first shoes she 
wore were flat, but she would interfere, in the 
manner known as “speedy cutting," until I 
squared the toe of every foot. Then, to get 
the weight of the front shoes in the heel, 
where it would make her fold better (bend 
the knees of her front legs more quickly and 
thereby make the action more nearly per- 
fect and increase her speed), I used a shoe 
with a bar across the back part of it, technically 
called a ‘bar shoe,’ and that is the way she 
is rigged right now. 

“Ilow did I train her? Well, she was а 
nervy thing, a little hot at times, and it is very 
easy to make that sort what we call speed 
crazy—that is, to get them into the habit of 
rushing off and wanting to do everything at 
once. So I was not looking for speed in a 
hurry, and the ‘brush’ system of training in 
use with many colts had no place in my pro- 
gram. I began by driving the Belle slow 
miles, around 4 minutes, with just a little step- 
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THE HARVESTER, 2:08} 


As an unbroken three-year-old, this stallion brought $9,000 at auction in 


the Madison Square Garden in New York City. After six months’ training 


by Edward F. Geers, the horse became a triple futurity winner without 
losing a heat, and finished his first racing season by capturing the $10,000 


futurity race at Lexington, Kentucky 


" 


ping along at the end of them. That went on 
until one day I allowed her to go briskly for 
a quarter, and she did it in just 45 seconds, a 
three-minute gait for the mile. 

“That quarter was a sort of milestone, be- 
cause a three-minute trotter goes at the rate 
of 20 miles an hour. So the program was 
changed just a little. I still worked her 
regularly, making speed all the time, and every 
now and then would let her go a quarter at 
the rate I figured she could step a full mile if 
asked to. That went on until I left mv train- 
ing quarters at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for the 
West, June 13, and at that time the best mile 
by Native Belle was 2:47, but she was well 
legged up from all the slow heats and in shape 
to trot a much faster mile any time I asked 
her to. 

"We first went to Terre Haute, Ind., for 
two weeks, and there I let the filly trot in 2:27, 
but not until after she had been some miles 
between that and the 2:47 trip at Pough- 
keepsie. At Detroit, two weeks after Terre 
Haute, Native Belle worked in 2:24, and the 
last quarter was in 333 seconds, a 2:14 gait, 
which will give an idea of how far awav from 
her top rate I kept when going a full mile. I 
knew she possessed phenomenal speed, and 
that the way to have it on tap when race day 
came was to not ask for any hard miles. A 
sprint of a quarter will do no harm if the colt is 
not driven out to the last ounce, and although 
the Belle probably could have trotted in 2:18 
at Detroit, it was five weeks from that time 
before I allowed her to go a mile in 2:20. 

“At Cleveland, a week after Detroit, the 
best mile was 2:22, rated about alike all the 
way, and at Buffalo, the track not being good, 
I was content with a couple of miles around 
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2:50. We went to Boston for two weeks, 
and one of her miles there was in 2:21. "This 
was close to the 2:20 mark, but I did not 
want to beat it much, although at Hartíord 
the next week the filly did go one of her miles 
in 2:19. 

“That was a new place in the road, a credit- 
able mile for any two-vear-old, but I felt sure it 
was not within six seconds of her real capacity 
right then. A week later, at Syracuse, the day 
and track being right, I decided to get a good 
line on my champion, for by that time I be- 
lieved her capable of beating all the other two- 
year-olds, although one of them was known 
to be up to a mile around 2:12. So after 
warming the filly up I drove her a mile in 2:18, 
which was very easy indeed, and then I stepped 
her a repeat in 2:143. In this heat I went 
easy to the half-mile pole, intending to let her 
come home about as fast as any two-year-old 
ever had gone, although up to then nothing 
like that had been asked of her. We were at 
the half in тло and came home in 1:04ł. 
Before that day the best half the filly had 
trotted was 1:06, but I felt sure she could do 
the distance in 1:03, and at no time in the 
1:04} half mile was she all out. 

“The next fortnight we were down to start 
at Columbus, Ohio, in two big stakes, and 
won both. The first was not very fast, 2:18, 
2:163, but the final half of each mile was in 
1:043, and I figured those fast halves would 
key the filly up for a great effort the following 
week. When the day came she was ready, 
winning easily in 2:132, 2:124, the last mile 
equaling the race record for two-vear-olds, but 
in no part of it was Native Belle at top speed, 
and for the last eighth I was taking her back 
all I could. Again she had shown me a 
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world’s record was easy for her, and I wrote to 
some friends back home to come to Lexington 
and I would trot Native Belle a mile everybody 
would talk about. 

“'Тһеге has been a good deal printed as to 
what my expectations in the Lexington race 
were, but the truth is I had figured it out that 
Native Belle ought to go a mile in 2:08, 
which would beat the Arion record of 2:101, 
made in a single dash against the watch. 
You know what happened—a mile in 2:07, 
the middle half in 1:02, and I want to say 
right here that Native Belle never has been 
as fast a mile as she can go. I am sure she 
could trot in 2:06 if prepared for a single 
mile against time." 

In 1908, when the three-year-old stallion The 
Harvester went through the season without 
defeat or the loss of a single heat, his unprece- 
dented achievements meant that he was 
superbly trained and driven by “Ed” Geers, 
who has made other champions, notably The 
Abbot, 2:031, when that was the world’s 
record for a trotter. The Abbot's training 
for such a feat meant the solving of many a 
difficult problem, for the gelding was a peculiar 
horse, and after it was over and the crown had 
been won Mr. Geers told me that so delicate a 
matter was the balancing of the horse for his 
supreme flight of speed it was necessary to 
wear a shoe of different weight on each foot. 
“He wasn't perfectly balanced if rigged any 
other way," said the trainer, and on my asking 
him how he could tell the answer was, ** through 
the lines." 

Geers had just as difficult a proposition as 
The Abbot when he took charge of The Har- 
vester, although it was to be solved along 
different lines. When the colt came to him at 


Memphis he was not broken to harness, al- 
though it was understood he had been hitched 
a few times. A lusty young stallion, full of 
life and not used to restraint, it took four 
experienced men to hitch The Harvester after 
he came to Geers’ barn, and even then “һе 
came near getting away from us," as Geers 
puts it. 

Now, the problem of training this colt, 
which had just been sold at auction for $9,000, 
was this: He was to be made ready to trot in 
three-year-old stakes in which were named a 
number of colts that had been raced as two- 
year-olds the previous season and shown miles 
better than 2:15, one of them being the race 
champion of that age with a mark of 2:121. 
Furthermore, it was an accepted tenet of train- 
ing that no three-year-old not worked at two 
could hope to beat seasoned and experienced 
colts that had raced at that age. To take an 
unbroken three-vear-old and accomplish any- 
thing in the way of winning races with him 
against the best of his age was deemed ab- 
solutely impossible. 

But Geers, king of all the trainers, went at 
the task. For two months after The Harvester 
entered his stable, that horse was put through 
the breaking process. As for speed, the colt 
had some, but Geers knew his sire, Walnut 
Hall, a horse that wanted to run off when he 
broke, and he was fully alive to the fact that it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to make 
The Harvester speed crazy, to have him be- 
come a pulling, riotous horse whose trotting 
abilities would be of no value, whereas a 
successful race-horse trotter must do exactly as 
his driver wills. All this added to and com- 
plicated the problems in the training of The 
Harvester, and this is how the work was done: 
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After being jogged the reverse way of the 
track for two miles, he would be turned the 
right way and driven one mile at a stiff jog, 
increasing the speed the last part of it. "This 
was the program two or three times a week 
during the spring, and on other days there 
were longer jogs, from three to four miles, 
mostly on the road for a change, all horsemen 
being aware that nothing is so apt to make a 
horse sour and grouchy, and to lessen his am- 
bition, as a constant round of work on the race 
track. And the road journeys educate him to 
strange and terrifying sights, the horse being 
the most timid and least intelligent of verte- 
brate animals. ‘Trolley cars, automobiles, 
bicycles and the like are ever to be encountered 
on the road, and the excursions of the nerv- 
ous colt through the territory adjacent to the 
Memphis track were of double value. Why? 
Because last summer, when The Harvester 
was champion of his age and $40,000 had been 
offered and refused for him, it was necessary 
to take him eight miles through the city of 
Detroit and out to the race track. It looked 
like a ticklish job, but Geers simply hitched the 
valuable nag to a cart and drove him the long 
journey past the big interurban cars with 
gongs clanging, alongside the snorting auto- 
mobiles, and through a mass of vehicles in the 
crowded streets exactly as he would have done 
with a family buggy horse, and he told me that 
afternoon that “the colt never looked twice at 
anything." 

But to the training. By the first of June 
the colt that in March had to be broken to 
harness had shown 2:16 speed for a quarter, 
and just before the stable was shipped north 
for the long campaign Geers gave him his 
first mile at a fair clip. The distance was done 


in 2:26, a long way from where he would 
have to trot to win any of the futurity* stakes 
in which he was named before being born, but 
there were spots in the road where he glided 
along at a terrific pace and with such supreme 
ease that Geers afterwards said: *I made up 
my mind that day that he was a high-class 


trotter.” The stable went to Peoria, Ill., and 
the first week there the colt trotted in 2:23. 
That was encouraging, because he was at his 
ease all the way. The next week saw a mile 
in 2:21, the Geers policy of dropping an 
admittedly fast horse down a very little'at a 
time being followed. Then to Terre Haute. 
The other horses were racing, but “the brown 
colt" was far from ready. He trotted his 
weekly mile at the Indiana town in 2:10, 
which meant something, as it takes a fair three- 
year-old to beat 2:20 in July. Two weeks 
later, at Detroit, he lowered his work one 
second, and five days after that went a mile in 
2:163. Then to Kalamazoo, where a mile 
in 2:15 marked another important step in the 
preparation. At Buffalo the track was bad, 
so the colt got no fast miles, but at Pough- 
keepsie he was ready for a stiff workout, which 
was done in 2:124. Then came Boston, and 
there The Harvester got his first fast “repeat,” 
it being two heats in 2:14, 2:12, the final 
half of the last mile in 1:05. When he could 
go two halves that way, or a mile in 2:10, he 
would be fit to start, but not before. For the 
benefit of those who may not exactly under- 


* A futurity race is a race the entries to which are made 
a considerable time before the race is to be trotted. In 
most futurities the entrants are mares, bred and expected 
to foal in a few months. The name of the mare, her pedi- 
gree, and the name of the stallion to which she is bred. are 
iven in making the nomination, but it is the foal (not vet 
rn) which, if it lives and does well, will start in the race, 
say. two or three years from the time the nominations are 
made. Hence the use of the word futurity. 
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won by The Harvester, with Sanfrancisco a close second | 


stand the term "heat," let me explain that 
practically all harness races are heat races— 
that is, say two heats in three, or three heats in 
five. The heats are one mile each and to win 
a three-heat race a horse must finish ahead of 
his opponents three times. 

During all this time many other things be- 
sides speed making that are part of the educa- 
tion of a good horse were not neglected. The 
colt was scored repeatedly, taught to go away 
from the wire at full speed and then stop at 
the first turn and come back soberly, just as 
he would have to do in a real race when there 
was no start. Turning in company with other 
horses, learning to speed down with them, to 
dart away full tilt when asked to do so or to 
slack up and fall behind other horses, where 
the dirt was flying, and patiently stay there 
until taken out by his driver for a hard fight 
in the home stretch; to stand still when eager 
to turn and race for the word—in short, The 
Harvester was rehearsed in every possible 
angle of the sport that could come up in the 
races where he was named. And thus he 
learned manners, which are just as essential to 
success in a race horse as is speed. 

After the 2:12 mile at Boston the stable 
went to Hartford, and there the final schooling 
was given, for a few days later, during the New 
York state fair at Syracuse, the colt's first race 
was billed, and from what the other three-year- 
old trotters had shown Geers knew it would 
take a sure 2:10 colt to win. So the Hartford 
trial was a hard one, other fast horses being 
detailed to go with The Harvester, and in 
general the atmosphere of a real race was pro- 
vided. Four heats were on the programme. 
The first was in 2:36, the second in 2:25, 
and then came the real test. The colt must 


go two successive miles faster than he ever had 
trotted one, and these two miles were in 2:114, 
2:1]. From the way The Harvester stepped 
through the home stretch in the final heat 
Geers knew he had a 2:10 trotter on the end 
of the lines. That ended the preparation. 

When the colt appeared for the word the 
next week at Syracuse he was a model of 
deportment and a whirlwind of speed. Two 
heats in 2:11], 2:10}, disposed of his oppo- 
nents, and in spots he showed two-minute 
speed. Thence west to Columbus, Ohio, 
where he astonished horsemen by trotting a 
first quarter in 3o seconds, and then to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, where the most important race 
of all, the Kentucky futurity, the winner of 
which receives $10,000, was set for decision— 
an old-fashioned, ‘‘three-in-five” affair that 
tests stamina as well as speed. And again 
'The Harvester won, trotting his final mile in 
2:08} and ending the most remarkable cam- 
paign ever made by a three-year-old trotter. 
Unbeaten and unbeatable, all the records were 
his, all the glory and all the money, and the 
entire achievement was a wonderful exposition 
of the almost uncanny skill of “Pop” Geers, 
the good-natured, sphinxlike Tennesseean who 
had taken an unbroken colt with bad manners 
in March and made him a champion three- 
year-old in October. 

Ed Willis, the colored man who trained the 
world-beating trotter Miss Stokes to such 
purpose that at her first attempt she lowered 
the yearling record from 2:23, made in 1894, 
to 2:19}—a reduction so stupendous, when 
the age of the performer is considered, that 
the mile opened up a new vista of colt-training 
possibilities—is a modest man. Here is his 
story, told simply, of how the champion year- 
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Miss Stokes driven by her negro trainer, Edward Willis, a recognized 
wonder-worker with baby trotters 


ling was 
‘made,’ 
and it is in- 
teresting 
and instruc- 
tiveas show- 
ing how few 
fast miles 
were given 
the baby 
trotter. No- 
tice the sim- 
ilarity of the 
methods of 
Murphy and 
Willisin colt 
training. 
‘““There 
was nothing 
out of the common with 
Miss Stokes when she 
was a weanling,” said 
Willis, “and I might sav 
here that she was not 
even taught to lead at 
that age. Her education 
began the first of last 
March, when she was 
broken to harness. She 
was just an average filly 
to break, not easier than 
most of them, and not 
particularly gimpy. Of 
course there was a lot 
of work done with the 
lines before she was 
hitched to a vehicle, but 


break all records for her age 


man in the country 


Native Belle, who was trained in six months by Thomas W. Murphy to 


The Harvester and his trainer, Edward F. Geers, the best known horse- 


as soon as the ‘ground 


breaking’ seemed to 
have done its work 
we put her to a light 
cart and started to 
jog her. 

“That was about 
April rs, and Miss 
Stokes did not wear 
shoes until May 1. I 
fitted her with a plain 
eight-ounce shoe and a 
three-ounce toe weight, 
that being my idea of 
what would balance her 
action, and the style of 
shoeing never was 
changed. About the first 
thing I discovered was 
that the 
filly was 
double- 
gaited. I 
made no 
attempt to 
remedy 
that, but 
decided to 
let her find 
herown 
gait, what- 
ever it 
might be. 
Finally she 
struck a 
trot and 
stuck to it, 
and then 
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I began brushing her а 
little in spots. 

** Working all the time 
with colts, one gets a 
fair idea of their speed 
without holding a watch 
on them, and I simply 
figured that as long as 
the filly went square- 
gaited and improved in 
speed all the time there 
was no occasion to see 
how fast she was, even 
for an eighth. I judged 
she could show a 2:40 
gait before I timed her 
a quarter, and when one 
day I did set her down 
for that distance the 
time was 
37 seconds, 
a 2:28 gait. 

*Now I 
had driven 
several 
yearlings 
miles in 
2:350r bet- 
ter, but 
there was 
something 
about the 
way Miss 
Stokes did 
things in 
the trot- 
ting line 
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Miss Stokes, who holds the world's record for a yearling 
trotter—at 2:191 


me think 
her a good 
deal thebest 
one I ever 
had seen. 
Evidently 
she had 
speed, so 
after the 37 
quarter I 
went on giv- 
ing her a 
lot of slow 
miles, sav 
around 3:30. 


that made 


Native Belle, the world's champion two-year-old trotter (2:071), and 
her owner, Mr. Thompson 


One good 
mile a week 


The Harvester, the three-year-old stallion trained in six months to trot 
a mile in 2:08] 


was all I 
asked for, 
and in the interim she 
would be jogged a 
couple of miles every 
day and then turned out 
in a grass paddock to 
play and eat. 

“A Tittle later I 
dropped her to miles 
in three minutes, and 
staved in that notch 
quite a while, although 
there was some brush- 
inr now and then, but 
nothing like top speed. 
The three-minute miles 
were legging her up in 
great shape, she was 
hard in flesh, and the 
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play spell at grass every afternoon made her 
feel good all the time. Finally I wanted to see 
if she could trot me a good mile, and the 
result was that the first time she beat 3:oo 
the watch showed 2:37, the last half in 1:15, 
the final quarter 35 seconds, a 2:20 gait, and 
the way she stepped out right at the end told 
me she could trot a 2:15 clip for a piece. 

“That sounds like a big drop, from 3:00 
to 2:37, and beating 2:20 at the finish, but 
it’s the way to train colts—they don't want 
the frequent miles at speed with a slow reduc- 
tion the way an older horse does. And they 
don't want those fast miles often. It was a 
full morth after the, 2:37 heat before I asked 
Miss Stokes for another good mile, but the 
jogging, the brush work and the runs at grass 
were kept up. When the day for the second 
good trial came tlie filly marched it off in 2:32, 
and the last half was in 1:12. That half 
showed me she was ready to beat 2:30 a 
little, and a month later, about August: 1o, I 
showed a mile with her over the Lexington 
track in 2:28. The last half was in 1:10}, 
and the fourth quarter in 331, a 2:15 gait. 

“A week later I worked her a half in 1:09, 
and did the same thing the next workout, 
stepping the last eighth in 15}. That was 
at the rate of 2:02 for the mile, and it con- 
vinced me that Miss Stokes had plenty of 
speed to beat the record. That ended the fast 
work, and nothing more than jogging was 
undertaken until the day set for the trial 
against the 2:23 mile of Adbell. 

“I had formed a plan about how that mile 
ought to be driven, based on what the filly had 
shown me, and it was this: That I would take 


Тог another eighth. 
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her the first three quarters of the mile as near 
a 2:20 gait as I could. Then, if she felt good 
on the lines, I would try to maintain that clip 
After that I was going to 
let the filly have her own way, confident she 
would do all she could. And the plan worked 
well. On the day of the trial I jogged Miss 
Stokes two miles, and then drove her a mile in 
3:10. Then I jogged once around the track 
and went a second mile. That was in 2:50. 
After she had blown out and been wiped off 
we came out for the good mile. I scored her 
once at a 2:30 clip, and then at 2:20 speed, 
after which we turned for the word and got it. 
The speed schedule I. had made worked all 
right, as the official time of the first half was 
1:11, and of the second half 1:08}. I never 
touched the filly with the whip, and did not 


‘even cluck to her*until the last eighth was 


reached. I saw the time to that point was all 
right for beating 2:20, which was the mark 
I had set to shoot at, and thought a little ei- 
couragement might help. 

“T cannot say that Miss Stokes has any 
marked peculiarities, unless you count the fact 
that she insists on jogging to suit herself, some- 
times ambling, and sometimes trotting. Also 
she knows exactly where she wants to carry 
her head when jogging, and that is pretty low. 
When fast work is at hand she seems to know 
it and will let you take her head up a little, but 
nothing to speak of. І tried it once, but she 
fought it; so I quit. You must let a colt have 
its way about a lot of little things if you are 
going to have any success with that sort. 
They are like children, and must be coaxed and 
humored. Rough work is worse than useless.” 


Miss Stokes who lowered the mile record for a yearling 
filly from 2:23 to 2:19 
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AY, Ern!" It was Tug Warburton on 
the telephone. ‘‘Come into Boston 
on the one-five train, will you? Meet 
me at the Colonial Theatre. I’ve got 

tickets for Daisy Deene in ‘On Again, Off 
Again.’ Front row, aisle seats—pretty rotten, 
what? Say, and afterward I'll take you be- 
hind to meet her—she’s a friend of mine, you 
know. And we'll go to the Touraine for tea. 
How about it?” 

“Sure, I'll be there," Ernest answered with 
alacrity. He hung up the receiver and raced 
to his room. He tum- 
bled out of his old suit 
and into his best one 
with more than his us- 
ual speed; chiffonier 
drawers slammed open 
and closet doors 
slammed shut. This. 
promised to be the most 
dazzling social event in 
which he had ever par- 
ticipated. For if there 
was anything Ernest 
Martin loved, it was the 
theatre. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the legitimate 
drama knew him not; ` 
vaudeville was his spe- 
cialty. It was a great 
blow to him when the 
most important vaude- 
ville-house* in Boston 
sheared its program 
down from a three-ses- 
sion to a two-session af- 
fair. Until then, twice 
a month, it had been 
Ernest's habit to arrive 
promptly at opening 
time, Saturday morn- 


'"HE TUMBLED OUT OF HIS OLD SUIT 
AND INTO HIS BEST ONEWITH MORE 
THAN HIS USUAL SPEED'' 


ings, to stay, with the assistance of a sand- 
wich or two, until six. Once, with the con- 
nivance of his mother, he sat through an entire 
performance stretching from ten to ten. This 
was bliss; for he saw many turns three times 
and the ‘“‘chasers” at least four. 

But to meet a real star, to go “behind ”— 
that took the curse off the stingy three hours of 
matinée measure. Indeed, the program spelled 
magic in every number—except that meeting 
Miss Deene involved talking to her. It wasas 
if a fine ice-cold stream played suddenly over 
Ernest's mental exhila- 
ration. For a moment 
he slackened his prepa- 
rations, a frown playing 
between his thick brows. 
And then a new thought 
raised his spirits again. 
Why, Daisy Deene had 
always been on the 
stage. At least, Ernest 
could not remember 
when he had not heard 
of her. He had not seen 
her, but he could guess 
exactly what she would 
be like. Forty-five at 
the youngest — Ernest 
knew all about these 
stage-women and their 
meretricious effect of 
youth. If she was mid- 
dle-aged—a smile took 
the place of the frown. 

This woman-question 
was becoming a serious 
thing with Ernest. One 
way of describing his 
psychological condition 
is to say that he had 
reached the point where 
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he made general statements about the sex. 
For years, he had summed up his opinion 
in the single pregnant sentence, ‘‘Girls are по 
fun." But, latterly, he had gone far afield. 
Gems like the following adorned his speech: 

“Girls are the greatest things for screaming 
at nothing. Look at the way they act when 
there’s a mouse in the room.” 

“Say, a girl can’t throw a ball for sour ap- 
ples, can she? Ever watch one?” 

** Girls are the limit about what they think is 
pretty. Now, when my sister says a girl is 
good-looking, I know just what to expect.” 

* Did you ever notice how a girl sharpens a 
pencil? Isn't it a scream?” 

“Gec! Girls are something fierce when it 
comes to being stuck on themselves. If a girl 
happens to sit in front of a mirror, she looks at 
hersclf every other minute." 

Undoubtedly, if Ernest kept on the way he 
pointed, it was only a question of time before 
he would emit such brilliant aphorisms as 
“Women have no sense of humor” and “A 
woman’s place is in the home.” 

It looked on the face of it as if he threw off 
these remarks as he brushed past—the ‘‘ Notes 
of an Unprejudiced Male, Traveling through 
an Unexplored Feminine World." On the 
contrary the height of Ernest's scorn measured 
the depth of Ernest's interest. In short, Ernest 
was taking this method to square himself with 
himself. For he no longer looked on girls with 
indifference. Had he only known it in time, 
that indifference indicated safety—nay, sanctu- 
ary. The humiliating truth was that girls in- 
terested him. But he would not, could not, 
admit that. 

Ernest had never stopped to consider how, 
when and where this condition manifested 
itself. Had he been capable of self-analysis, he 
would have seen that its inception trailed the 
arrival, two years before, of Fay Faxon in May- 
wood. 'The Fay Faxon incident was closed. 
Ernest himself sneered in self-disgust when he 
looked back upon it. But it had left a certain 
scar. He could never come upon a girl with 
black curly hair without experiencing a queer 
feeling at his heart—a sudden sense of suction, 
as if the blood had been pumped back from the 
arteries. 

Fay Faxon was the entering wedge. But, 
thereafter, propinquity had done its fatal 
worst. Ernest had been driven to dancing- 
school. Dancing-school was flooded with girls. 
Phoebe was the kind of person that attracted 
her own sex. The rising tide of femininity 
actually invaded his home. Ernest stumbled 
over a girl in every corner. In the circum- 
stances, he must make conversation. He had 
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discovered all kinds of perturbing things about 
them. 

For instance: Alike in that they were an ac- 
cursed lot, they were unlike in everything else. 
ITEM, you could never tell whether they were 
serious or not. ITEM, they loved to “jolly.” 
ITEM, they were wizards at cornering you 
against your will and compelling you to a ¢¢le- 
a-icte. ITEM, they were capable of sustain- 
ing a conversation in which, perfectly amica- 
ble, they appeared to defer to your judgment 
with that humility which is the earmark of 
ideal womanhood. And then they would 
knock you to beat the cars to the next fellow 
they met. 

All this allied itself to the major problem of 
Ernest Martin’s existence, to wit: when was he 
ever going to learn the art of talking to girls? 

* My goodness, Ern," Phoebe remarked at 
intervals, “Га like to know what you think 
you're doing! When you're alone with a girl, 
it's up to you to entertain her. You can't sit 
there like a bump on a log and let her do every 
bit of the work. You don’t even /ry to talk.” 

“You don't even try to talk.” "That was the 
unkindest jab of all. Perhaps it was just as 
well for Ernest's peace of mind that Phoebe did 
not suspect the hideous truth. 

For at present the effect of girl-proximity 
was disaster. 

In the first place, his tongue began to swell. 
When he started to speak, it glued itself to the 
roof of his mouth. Nothing short of an ath- 
letic struggle, humiliatingly visible, would free 
it. The lingual rebellion over, he could not 
find a word anywhere. And when he over- 
came this difficulty, he had absolutely nothing 
to say. And all the time, there sat the girl— 
the evil spirit who had cast this malign spell— 
her mischievous blue eyes or her sarcastic gray 
eyes or her malicious brown eyes coining joy 
from his misery. 

When treed, Ernest always fell back on two 
stock remarks. 

NUMBER I: “Say, have you ever read 
‘Lorna Doone’? Crackerjack story, isn’t it?" 

NUMBER II: “Say, which would you 
rather do: go up in the air in a flying-machine 
or down under the sea in a submarine?” 

These were invaluable social assets. They 
had never failed him. Once, at a dance, the 
Lorna Doone question proved good for a whole 
intermission. The summer before, his partner 
—a little, awkward, plain, sullen-looking girl— 
had made a trip through the Exmoor country. 
It set her going at once. Ernest did not have 
to open his mouth. How he loved that girl! 

As to the second question, it all but saved his 
social neck the time Tug took him out to 
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Wellesley Float. Tug introduced him to fif- 
teen hundred girls in fifteen minutes. Blind, 
deaf, dumb, blankly despairing, Ernest put 
Question Number II to every one of them. Of 
course he never knew that under the sobriquets 
of “The Flying-Machine” or “Тһе Submar- 
ine” he bobbed a merry part through the col- 
lege chatter of that entire year. 

Ever since the fatal moment when Ernest had 
discovered that girls were not alike, that, more- 
over, some of them actually evaded analysis, he 
had given a great deal of thought to the differ- 
ences between them. In a vague, tentative 
way, he made a chart of the Maywood girls and 
their effect on him. Notes of his observations 
would have run something like this: 

MOLLY TATE. A cinch! Bully girl. 
Bud Donovan thinks she’s pretty, but I don’t 
like a little turn-up nose like that. Plays a 
corking game of tennis. Feel as much at home 
with her as with Phoebe. Don’t have to chew 
the rag unless I want to. Always talk about 
school and tennis. In fact, never think of her 
at all. Dance every dance I can get with her, 

ou bet. 

FLORENCE MARSH. A snap. Next 
easiest after Molly. Not pretty. Ріе-ѓасе. 
Too fat. Don't chin with her much, for she 
never seems to want to. Would forget she was 
about, if she didn’t look at me so much. Pretty 
good girl, though. 

GOULD TWINS. Not so worse. Never 
can tell one from another. And they're always 
pretending they're the other one, which is a low- 
down trick to play on a fellow. Hot-air artists. 
Can always get them going because I always 
see them together. Besides they both want to 
talk all the time. Awful pretty. 

GUSSIE PUGH. Nothing doing! Doesn't 
she give me a pain! Too darned fresh. 
'Thinks she knows it all. Always putting on 


airs. Always quoting German. Homely as 
the deuce. 
MRS. VENTRY. Something fierce! A 


pippin, though. Liked her and didn’t like her. 
I always wiggled when she looked at me. 
Always joshing me—made me feel like a kid. 
Always nervous when she was about, except 


when she let me drive her automobile. The 
best sport for a woman I ever met. 
SYLVIA GORDON. The limit! Can't 


make up my mind whether she’s pretty or not. 
A whole lot of little curls hanging off her head— 
looks as if she never combed her hair. Eyes 
half-shut most of the time like a kitten. But 
when she opens them wide and looks ata fellow, 
whew! I feel like the way you do when you’re 
drinking ginger ale and it backs up into your 
nose. 
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The extraordinary part of it all was that no 
other fellow whom Ernest knew seemed to 
experience embarrassed sensations in the pres- 
ence of girls. Untold millions would not have 
tempted him to open the subject with his 
friends, yet carefully and furtively he studied 
their conversational methods. The result of 
this supplementary series of observations 
would have been embodied thus: 

RED TATE. Кей” system was simplicity 
itself. He walked through life in apparent 
oblivion to the alien sex. His manner with 
girls was the acme of indifference. He never 
saw them unless forced into their company. 
Then if there was any conversation, they made 
it. > He responded in grunts or not at all. 

BUD DONOVAN. Bud’s method was a 
gentle translation of the game he employed 
with Ginnies, Swedes, Chinamen, muckers and 
pedlars. It was,in brief, to harry—to do any- 
thing, from the jerking of pigtails to the im- 
position of elaborate practical jokes, that would 
provoke remonstrance, contradiction, wrath. 
Ernest observed in dismay that Bud was a gen- 
eral favorite with the inconsistent scx. 

SIGISMUND LATHROP. In private, 
Ernest knew Sig to be—well, Mrs. Flaherty, 
the Lathrop washerwoman, never called him 
anything but “that hellion." Yet both Mrs. 
Martin and Phoebe looked upon him as a cross 
between an angel and a genius. And why? 
Simply because Sig played the piano. As far 
as that went, Sig had nobody but himself to 
blame. He would talk music with those two 
by the hour. Ernest came to the conclusion 
that if you were interested in some fool woman- 
thing like music or books or pictures, you 
had a natural pull with the sex. Ernest 
himself could depend on no such artificial 


prop. 

TUG WARBURTON. Tug was a puzzle. 
He did not ignore females, like Red, nor tease 
them, like Bud, nor confide in them, like Sig. 
Or was it that he did all these things? It 
seemed to Ernest that he treated them exactly 
as if they were boys. Ernest had his private 
exasperations with a fellow who considered a 
girl a human being. . 

And what was the result? Of all the boys in 
Maywood, Tug was the most in social demand. 
Why, even human outcasts, like teachers, 
adored him. And yet Tug was far from hand- 
some. His round, irregularly featured face 
began under a mat of brown curls, bowed out 
into full-moon curves, and ended in a chin so 
square that it looked as if it had been planed. 
His look seemed to be lighted equally by the 
gleam of his big, round, gold-rimmed specta- 
cles and the grin of his big, square, flashing 
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teeth. No, he was not beautiful. But he cer- 
tainly had a way with him. 

Now, in Ernest’s case, only girls of his own 
age gummed his game, as he expressed it. That 
was the curious fact. Only when he went up 
against the dimple and the twinkle did he court 
certain failure. With children and with 
women of his mother’s age he was triumph- 
antly successful. 

Of all these things Ernest thought as he 
boarded the train for Boston. Indeed, his 
peace of mind was constantly riddled by such 
thoughts nowadays. For something was al- 
ways happening to dash him to social ship- 
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wreck on the rocks of conversation. It hap- 
pened that day. 

He had just seated himself when he felt a 
touch on his shoulder. He turned. It was 
the majestic Mrs. Marsh, mother of Florence. 

“Oh, Mr. Martin,” she intoned in her pre- 
siding-office accents, ‘‘I am indeed glad to see 
you. Come over and sit with us. І have the 
sweetest girl with me—Fonnie’s friend, Matty 
Jerrold, a Bryn Mahr girl. You two will 
prove congenial spirits, I know. She's a per- 
fect beauty and such correct manners." 

Ernest arose. Ernest followed her. It was 
to his doom, and he knew it. “Let me intro- 
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duce you to Miss Jerrold, Mr. Martin," said 
his executioner. “ Мг. Martin, Miss Jerrold.” 

Ernest saw in the first sickened glance that 
Miss Jerrold was the type which most easily 
terrorized him. Tall, tailored, statuesquely 
blonde, glacially beautiful, she was the kind of 
girl who expected a fellow to do all the talking. 
Ernest dropped into the turned-over seat which 
faced the ladies. The symptoms started in full 
force. Then suddenly they stopped. Ernest 
realized with paeans of praise to the unknown 
god who manages such things that nobody else 
could talk in Mrs. Marsh’s presence. He lis- 
ened with an interest, little short of rapture, to 
a prolix account of a recent difficulty with a 
chauffeur. Listened—but one alert sense was 
counting the stations which separated him 
from Boston—and escape. One, two, three, 
four—and still, stately, solemn, formal, Mrs. 
Marsh rippled on. The Argyle station, only 
two more now! And then, like a bolt from the 
blue, ruin fell upon him. 

* Why, there's Mrs. Wilmot,” Mrs. Marsh 
exclaimed. ''You two young people must ex- 
cuse me for a few minutes. "There's some 
Club business I’ve got to talk over with her." 
She rose, sailed majestically down the aisle, and 
disappeared in the scarlet mist which rapidly 
obscured Ernest's vision. 

Between Argyle and Boston there were 
strung ten minutes according to the time-table. 
Ernest had never before realized the elastic 
quality of time. The ten minutes of his /c/e-à- 
téte with Miss Jerrold were each an hour long. 

He had read his companion aright—she un- 
doubtedly expected a fellow to do the entertain- 
ing. Calmly receptive, unresponsive, she 
looked straight ahead for the first three minutes 
which followed the exodus of Mrs. Marsh. 
Then, as the oppressive silence continued to 
maintain itself, she transferred her frigid, long- 
lashed gaze to the whirling landscape. She 
might have been a piece of marble sculpture in 
the process of transportation for all the notice 
she took of Ernest. Five minutes, six minutes, 
seven minutes went by. Апа still Ernest was 
searching his soul for words. The Boston 
station gloomed above them. Ernest roused 
himself with a Titanic effort. | 
_ “Say, Miss Jerrold,” he stammered, “which 
would you rather do, go up in the air in a sub- 
marine" — Ernest felt that something had 
tangled here, but he floundered on—“or down 
under the ocean in a flying-machine?” 


In the theatre the cloud lifted immediately. 
No mental fog could resist the effect of “Оп 
Again, Off Again." It packed the stage to the 
bursting-point with pretty girls. It crammed 
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three acts to the exploding-point with humma- 
ble songs. It charged the dialogue to the 
cracking-point with jokes. It permitted two 
Dutch comedians, who had evidently swallowed 
a bushel of assorted syllables, to take their own 
method of putting them together. Last of all, 
it gave Daisy Deene a wonderful entrance in a 
flower-filled automobile. It afforded her plenty 
of chance to talk in her childish treble, to sing 
in her astounding contralto, to change her cos- 
tume in season and out, to display, in the most 
twinkling of dances, the tiniest feet on the 
American stage. 

Miss Deene discovered Tug on her first en- 
trance. Occasionally thereafter she passed 
him a surreptitious signal—to the public em- 
barrassment and secret elation of the two lads. 
At the close of the first act, an usher brought a 
note to Tug which requested him to come “Бе- 
hind” at the close of the performance and to 
bring his friend. Ernest enjoyed the show 
enormously. Ара yet he half wanted it to end. 
The desire ached in the back of his head to 
wipe out the Matty Jerrold episode. He 
wanted to prove again to himself what conver- 
sational miracles he could work with forty-and- 
over. The curtain went down finally in a 
whirlwind of dance and song, of showered con- 
fetti and thrown paper streamers. 

Eagerly, Ernest followed Tug’s lordly, accus- 
tomed stride through a door at the right of the 
lower box. On the stage, the substantial 
cháteau and garden set of the last act, broken 
into many flat painted surfaces, was running 
smoothly off into the wings. At one side, a 
flight of shaky wooden stairs ran upward. At 
the top—a wonderful doll which sparkled and 
shimmered and moved and talked—stood 
Daisy Deene. 

Tug ran, three steps at a time, up to her side. 
Ernest knew that Tug said things. He knew 
that he himself said things. But all he heard 
were the pretty intonations of Miss Deene's 
charming speaking-voice. 

“Hullo, Tug. If you aren't the candy kid! 
Some class to this show! S. К. O.—nothing 
but! Oh, how do you do, Mr. Martin. Why, 
of course, Ernest Martin. I've always heard 
of Ern. Harvard? Yes? Ah, I see, Prep. 
No? Oh, High School. Say, he looks older'n 
you, Tug. You're just what I need in that 
football scene, Mr. Martin. Pd like to be 
able to look at somebody with shoulders on 
him. Did you notice Furniss in that sweater? 
Isn't he gentle-looking? Say, those sloping 
shoulders of his get on my nerves so I can't 
see straight. Don't want a job, do you, Mr. 
Martin?" 

Could he talk to forty-and-over? Conver- 
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sation came with a rush. “Sure!” Ernest 
said. “Pd take any job to be with you. You 
ought to hear me sing—lI’ve got a voice like 
carriage-wheels going over snow. And as for 
buck and wing—the Maywood Hospital does 
a rushing business on the cripples I send there 
after every dance.” 

Miss Deene laughed. ‘‘He qualifies all 
right, Tug, doesn’t he? What is your batting- 
average, Mr. Martin?” 

“Sure! I don’t introduce anything but the 
Ancient and Honorable Order of True Peru- 
vians to you, Daisy," Tug responded. 

Obedient to command, Ernest sat down. In 
the mental whirl, inevitable to so gala an event, 
he was conscious superficially of a blur of de- 
tail, the disorder of the tiny slit of a room, the 
rouge-and-powder messiness of the make-up 
table, the mirror set in electric bulbs, the mov- 
ing figure of a gaunt, black maid, the owl-like 
bigness of Miss Deene’s eyes, like blue dia- 
monds, sunk in a pit of paint, the terrifying 
liquid bloom of her lips, the ghastly whiteness 
of her neck and arms. But he was more con- 
scious of his inner sense of triumph. What 
mattered the episode of Matty Jerrold now? 

“Say, Daisy," Tug was saying, “Га have 
got you a bunch of blooms, if I’d had the price. 
But can't you come to the Touraine with us 
and have some tea?” 

“Touraine?” Miss Deene responded blithely. 
“Surest thing you know. Tea? Fasiest thing 
I do. I guess I'll have to make it dinner. I 
don't have so very much time between the 
two shows. Only a bite for me, though. And 
say, Tug, I know what a college man is like. 
All this expensiveness can't be off you. I've 
got a bean or two in my clothes. What? All 
right. Ruin yourself, if you will, muh lad, but 
never say that Daisy Deene, your childhood's 
friend, did not try to help you. Hurry up 
there, Cold Molasses. Put out the best wad 
of clothes I've got. And now, angel-boys, I 
prithee, beat it! Daisy Deene begs to have her 
boudoir to herself. Pll be dressed in one jiff.” 

Ernest followed Tug to the dark and dis- 
mantled stage. 

** [sn't she a grand piece of work?” Tug de- 
manded enthusiastically. 

* She's the goods," Ernest agreed warmly. 
The excitement which brought the smile to his 
lips and the sparkle to his eyes did not arise 
from this romantic situation. Rather it was 
part of that sense of a large social freedom 
which always came when he talked easily and 
well. While he waited, the trains of thought, 
started by the vivacious Miss Deene, continued 
to run; he composed what he characterized to 
himself as a “nifty bunch of hot air.” 
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“Say, Miss Deene,” he said, when she 
emerged from the dressing-room, **how'd you 
ever get by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children ?" 

Ernest could ask that question with a clear 
conscience. For if Miss Deene looked not 
more than fifteen on the stage, she looked only 
twelve off it. She had removed every atom of 
make-up. Her blue eyes shone as if they had 
been polished, her cheeks had the tint of wild 
roses and the texture of velvet from their re- 
cent rubbing. Her little mice teeth seemed to 
have almost an electric sparkle in the midst 
of this color. 

She grew serious immediately. ‘Oh, don't 
speak of it," she said with what Ernest consid- 
ered an admirable bit of acting. They made 
my life a perfect misery. As for the Gerry 
Society—they nearly put me out of business. 
They simply would not believe mommer when 
she told them my age. I guess nobody in the 
profession ever prayed so hard for Father Time 
to get a move on as I did.” 

She would, would she? “Ме,” Ernest told 
himself, he could “josh back until the cows 
came home." “І don’t blame them at all,” he 
asserted audaciously. “If Pd been a mem- 
ber of that society I'd have tied you up in a 
kindergarten where you belong. I bet you 
dollars to doughnuts that fifteen years ago you 
were saying, ‘Thumbs and fingers say, “ Good 
morning.”’” 

“That’s what I was," Miss Deene re- 
sponded. And immediately she squeaked in a 
high, baby voice, ‘‘‘First and middle, ring- 
receiver, least of all, “Good morning.”’” She 
pattered about the stage in a child’s gait, 
crooning, ‘‘‘Good morning, good morning, 
good morning, good morning.’” She shook 
hands with both boys. ‘‘‘Good morning to 
all.” She concluded with a wonderful curtsy. 

Ernest was enchanted. Why could not real 
girls belikethis? All the way to the Touraine, 
he laughed and joked with the lady about her 
foolish youthfulness. 

In the dining-room, they were the target for 
all glances. Everybody recognized Daisy 
Deene at once—how, Ernest privately won- 
dered. For, until she took it off, her long seal- 
skin coat made Stygian darkness of her from 
chin to toe. And her hat scooped all about 
her, leaving only one section of her profile open 
to observation. But, apparently, one section 
of her profile was all that was necessary. Every- 
body except Daisy Deene herself continued to 
be very conscious of her presence. You would 
have thought Tug the most popular man in 
college. A party of Harvard men at a big 
table in the corner went out of their way to 
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MISS DEENE LAUGHED. 


bestow the most punctilious of salutes upon 
him. At intervals, one or more of their num- 
ber filed past on perfectly transparent errands 
to the cigar-counter. Even a middle-aged 
man in the corner, whom Ernest recognized as 
a broker-friend of Tug’s father, smiled with 
almost a cloying sweetness every time he met 
Tug’s eye. 


Their trio grew gayer and gayer. Ernest 


'HE QUALIFIES ALL RIGHT, 
YOUR BATTING AVERAGE. 


AM i UN 


еп 
TUG, DOESN'T HE?! WHAT IS 
MR. MARTIN?''' 


was absolutely happy. It came to him that if 
he had not found the ideal combination—the 
girl with the middle-aged point of view—he had 
come across the next best thing, middle age 
that could look like a girl. He could have 
larked with Daisy Deene until the sun rose. 
After a while, he cut Tug quite out of the con- 
versation. That young gentleman pretended 
alternately to gleam and gloom. One moment, 
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"AND ERNEST KISSED HER WITH THE FRATERNAL NONCHALANCE WHICH HE WOULD 
HAVE EXERCISED IN THE CASE OF PHOEBE'' 


he beamed because he had brought together 
two who were manifestly made for each other; 
the next, he sulked morosely because, as he 
expressed it, he had been fool enough “їо in- 
troduce his Dinah to a pal." 

“Oh, I'm having such a nice time!” Miss 
Deene sighed once. “You know I'm pretty 


hard-working and I’m on the job most of . 
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the time." She stopped for an instant and 
some of her radiant child-quality seemed to 
melt away. When she spoke again, it was 
in a diction quite clear of slang. Ernest liked 
that. Not that she was not perfect. Only he 
was glad to know that she had another vo- 
cabulary. To be ideal, a woman should. 
“You see, I started at the bottom of the 
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ladder—in Shakespeare. Then I arose to the 
dizzy heights of musical comedy. The natural 
development of my career would be the high- 
brow realms of vaudeville next. Yet, goose 
that I am, I’m working and reading and study- 
ing and nearly killing myself generally to get 
back into the legitimate. ТЇЇ do it yet.” She 
stopped, brooded, sighed, smiled. ‘‘I don’t 
have a lark like this once in a blue moon.” 

It was dark when they left the Touraine. 
The lady decided to walk to her hotel for the 
nap which she always took between afternoon 
and evening performances. Impelled by his 
sense of triumph, Ernest drew her arm througli 
his. They walked, hooked thus, across the 
Common, the Public Garden and up Common- 
wealth Avenue. When they left her, she lifted 
her face to Tug’s kiss as naturally as if he had 
been her brother. 

“You, too," she said frankly, turning to 
Ernest. “I’m going to adopt you for a brother." 
And Ernest kissed her with the fraternal non- 
chalance which he would have exercised in the 
case of Phoebe. 

** [sn't she a wonder ?” Tug reiterated proud- 
ly as they made toward Boylston Street, the 
point of separation. 

“She sure is," Ernest responded warmly. 

“Апа say," Tug went on, “уои were good! 
You were great! Gee, I didn't know you were 
such a jollier, Ern. That’s the way to do it 
every time. Rush them. Beat them to it. 
They all fall for it. They eat it up. I could 
see you made all kinds of a hit with her. And 
I'm glad of it. For Daisy Deene is pure gold 
beside being a comer all right. I’ve known 
her all my life. Her mother and my mother 
wentto boarding-school together. "That wasn't 
press about her age either. It's all on the 
level. She went on first at fifteen—the young- 
est Juliet in America. She's twenty now. I 
know because she's always been two years 
younger than me. Well, there's a Harvard 
Square. Over the hot sands!" 

Mechanically, Ernest climbed into his car. 
Mechanically, he sat down. Mechanically, he 
paid his fare. "Those were the only three mo- 
tions he made until he reached the South Sfa- 
tion. But, inside, he was an embodied an- 
archy. First the blood congealed in his veins. 
Then it melted and burst spontaneously into 
flame. Memories of the last two hours re- 
curred and scorched. Coming out, he had 
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calmly linked her arm to his—his gaze took on 
à glassy fixity. On the walk, he had patted 
the tiny white-gloved hand that lay on his 
sleeve — retrospective shivers ran down his 
spine. At parting he had kissed her—an icy 
perspiration jetted from every pore. 

'The change from the Elevated to the rail- 
road broke off these meditations. "Then as if 
his consciousness, unwitting, had caught and 
held Tug's last words, it now rehearsed them. 

“That’s the way to do it every time," it re- 
peated. ‘‘Rush them. Beat them to it. They 
all fall for it. They eat it up.” 

Ernest came out of his reverie and glanced 
about the car. 

His eyes fell on a girl sitting alone, a little 
ahead of him. Her back was toward him, but 
he would have known Miss Jerrold anywhere 
by the haughty pose of her head, by the great 
rolls of hair of a coldly sparkling gold. Fora 
moment, Ernest sat perfectly still, staring. It 
seemed a long time since the morning train 
when he had tried to talk with her. 

Suddenly he squared his shoulders with a 
vigorous jerk of his body. He shut his mouth 
to lines, iron-stiff with decision. His eyes 
sparkled. He arose and swung leisurely down 
the aisle until he stood at her side. 

Miss Jerrold looked up. ‘‘Oh, how do you 
do, Mr. Martin,” she said in the uncordial 
tones of her faultless breeding. 

“Гуе just been to see Daisy Deene in ‘On 
Again, Off Again,’ " Ernest began easily, sitting 
down. ‘Say, you don’t want to miss that 
show whatever you do. It’s a peacherine. 
Afterward, I went behind to Miss Deehe's 
dressing-room and was introduced. Oh, but 
she's a pippin! Cutest little thing you ever 
saw in your life. At fifteen, she went on the 
stage, the youngest Juliet in America. Now 
she's only twenty. Afterwards we went to the 
Touraine together. She's really prettier and 
younger off the stage than on. And how she 
can dance! I don't see how she can give two 
performances in one day—she's on almost 
every moment." 

The bell rang—the train started. The 
whistle blew—the train stopped. People got 
off—people got on. The bell rang—the train 
started. Miss Jerrold had made some futile 
gasps, preliminary to a self-defensive inter- 
ruption. They reached the Argyle Station. 
But Ernest Martin was still talking. 


THE CASE AGAINST BALLINGER 
—CLEARED UP 


BY 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


EGINNING a year or more ago, countless columns of disconnected and incomplete 
news paper comment on the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy threw our readers into such 
a slate of uncertainty and perplexity that they welcomed the clear and authoritative 
exposition of the essentials of the case by Stewart Edward White in the March AMERI- 


CAN MAGAZINE. 


We have been told that friends of Pinchot found that article of great use, and 
that friends of Ballinger found it an impossible thing to answer. 


In any event, we know that 


our readers discovered it to be a document of great value and interest. 
Again, during the long investigation of the case by the Congressional Committee at Wash- 


inglon, our readers must have been wearied by the discussion almost to the point of becoming 
confused and even of losing interest. Now that the hearings are over we are sure that they will 
welcome again a clear statement by Mr. White, a journalist and author whose special interest 
in forests and outdoor life has allured him to study and digest every line of the many thousands 


of pages of testimony taken at Washington. 


EARLY a year ago, when the Glavis 
charges first came out, and when 
circumstantial and documentary 
evidence piled up with startling 

rapidity and unanimity, Ballinger announced 
that his defense would cause the astounded 
public at once to acknowledge him as an 
abused and vilified man. That defense is now 
all in. One humble member of the public is 
willing to acknowledge himself astounded. 
Ballinger's defense fell along defined lines: 
(a) it tlatly denied the veracity of a halt dozen 
reputable witnesses; (b) it “forgot,” “failed to 
remember,” “could not recall"; (c) it substi- 
tuted for the obvious reading of letters and 
public documents the most remarkable techni- 
cal, involved and (from the viewpoint of com- 
mon sense) absurd interpretations; (d) it shel- 
tered its principal behind assertions of igno- 
rance. Against a truly formidable array of 
public records, private documents, personal 
testimony and logical deduction, it had only 
the above flimsy subterfuges to offer. Not one 
record, not one letter, nothing but technically 
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legal interpretations of non-legal matters, no 
private testimony save denials. This is a 
mcasured statement; made after an exhaustive 
—and somewhat exhausting—examination of 
the proceedings. ‘The promised defense has 
dwindled to shifts and evasions. 

Ballinger has been twice whitewashed; once 
by Taft, once by Wickersham. Both these 
gentlemen claimed that their action was based 
on thorough investigation. "The official in- 
quiry seems to show that the investigation was 
Ballinger’s. 


Three Thrillers and One Farce 


How do we know? By an examination of 
the evidence. I had intended to attempt a 
résumé of the trial; but the space at my dis- 
posal is too contracted. There are some thou- 
sands of pages to the record. So instead I shall 
offer you three scenes and a farce from the 
main drama. These are only four of a couple 
of dozen or so, be it understood. Perhaps some 
people would criticize my selection, alleging 
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that other scenes and other farces are more sig- 
nificant. My reply would be that, even were 
this so, these are significant enough. 

We will take up, then, the following thrillers: 

I. The Clearlisting of the Public Lands. 

П. The Activities of a Private Citizen. 

ПІ. The Interpretation of the Law. 

This to be followed by that shrieking farce 

IV. The Mystery of the Missing Letters. 


I. The Clearlisting of the Public Lands. 

It will be recalled that Agent Love made a 
report favorable to the clearlisting of the Cun- 
ningham Claims. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by adverse reports from Agents Jones 
and Glavis. Ballinger, then Land Commis- 
sioner, jumped over the two later adverse 
reports, made on investigation, and clearlisted 
on the basis of Love’s earlier report. Even the 
Love report was not so very favorable. In it he 
remarked that Cunningham had stated “1 has 
always becn the hope that arrange- 
ments might be effected after entry for the 
joint working of the lands"—a “hope” in this 
connection was hardly a guarantee that the 
rights of the public would be protected. Sub- 
sequently both Glavis and Jones testified that 
in conversation Ballinger had agreed with them 
that Love was not fit to decide the case, 
owing to political aspirations. This is one of 
the things Ballinger in his testimony did not 
recall. 

At any rate, the lands were ordered clearlisted 
on the basis of Love's report. Ballinger's letter 
to Taft on this point reads as follows: 

“T had no knowledge of the specific facts or 
any facts contained in the records and files of 
the General Land Office, further than what 
was contained in Special Agent Love's report. 
The files were not laid before me, nor examined 
by me at any time, nor were their contents 
made known to me." 

That is a fairly specific statement. On the 
basis of that, and evidently without other basis, 
Taft wrote: 

“I find that, as Commissioner, you acquired 
no knowledge with respect to the claims except 
that of the most formal character." 


А Thing That Needs Explanation 


Let us see how accurate is one gentleman, 
and how much misled the other. 

It occurred to neither that this was in itself 
a strange statement. Ballinger’s personal 
friends were engaged in getting many, many 
million dollars worth of land for $52,800 
—and he knew nothing of it! Furthermore, 
that land was under Ballinger's guardian- 


ship! Suppose you were to put a subordinate 
in charge of your business; suppose he were to 
come to you saying “І let three men into the 
vaults last night. Somebody said they were all 
right; but my knowledge of them is of the most 
formal character," what would you say to him 
—and how far would you bounce him? 

Now in face of this alleged ignorance comes 
the testimony, not of men merely, but of docu- 
mentary records. It was shown that on four 
specific occasions Ballinger had personally inter- 
viewed all three of his agents in regard to the 
Cunningham Claims; that in those interviews 
he had given minute and definite orders; that 
during them he discussed with both Love and 
Jones all the evidence they were gathering. 
Furthermore, Jones testified that he had deliv- 
ered his report to Ballinger in person! On this 
latter point Ballinger is again “forgetful.” 

Cornered on this point, Ballinger calmly 
stated that he considered also the Jones report 
favorable. 

It seems, therefore, that Mr. Ballinger was 
acquainted with this important document, 
though he told the President he knew only 
the Love report. 


Ballinger in Private Life 


There was also more corroborative evidence 
of Ballinger's acquaintance with the situation. 
It is not necessary to adduce it here. Let us 
pass on to 


II. The Activities of a Private Citizen. 

After ordering the clearlisting of the Cunning- 
ham Claims, Ballinger was forced by Glavis' 
protests to rescind the order and to command 
further investigation. His sincerity and zeal in 
doing this are best illustrated by a private tele- 
gram sent to one of the Cunningham claimants: 

“Temporary (sic) delay caused by report of 
field agent.” 

He urged impossible haste on the investi- 
gators; he tried by every means in his power to 
bring the lands to patent. This I sketched in 
THE AMERICAN МАСА21МЕ for March. Every 
point therein stated was strengthened by the 
testimony before the Investigating Committce. 
On March 4, having failed in his efforts, 
Ballinger retired to private life. 

Now, there are two rules to cover his subse- 
quent activities, one legal, the other ethical. 

The law states that no ex-public official can 
take up a pending claim against the Govern- 
ment within two years after he leaves office. 

Legal ethics forbid a lawyer taking fee from 
both sides. 

When Ballinger entered private life an affi- 
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davit for the Cunninghams was drawn up and 
Ballinger personally took it across the continent 
to Garfield. For this it can be proved that he 
received $250. No one knows what further 
consideration Ballinger may have received, but 
this much is certain. Ballinger says his activi- 
ties were merely friendly, that these were not 
“legal” services under the law. ‘To this quib- 
ble Vertrees, his counsel, adds that this affidavit 
does not fall within the scope of an Investigat- 
ing Committee anyway, because at that time 
Ballinger was not in the Government employ. 
As a nice, frank, manly refutation this is to be 
commended. Furthermore, and just for good 
measure, the affidavit was not wholly true. If 
Ballinger did not know of this latter fact, his 
“friendly” advice was worth just about what 
he claims he got for it. 

It was also proved that aż least seven times 
the philanthropic Ballinger held consultations 
with different Cunningham claimants. Bal- 
linger says he “gave” this advice. Surely a 
disinterested act for a professional man. Still, 
Taft thinks he did. 

During Ballinger's year of private life he 
acted for and used his influence in behalf of 
the Hanford Irrigation Company, Kincaid, 
H. R. Harriman, White, McKenzie Coal Lands 
and the Green Group. The latter were at that 
time under investigation for fraud. He also 
tried to get the Indian Office to sell lands to 
the Wahpato Irrigation Co., which he repre- 
sented. This land was so sold after he became 
Secretary of the Interior. 

In all these activities he was most certainly 
violating legal ethics. As Land Commissioner 
he had been (or was supposed to have been) the 
attorney for the people. 


III. The Interpretation of the Law. 

Ballinger now became Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Immediately the Cunningham Claims 
awoke to life after lying quiescent for a year. 
'This must have been mere coincidence; for 
surely Ballinger as a public servant would 
never have knowingly stood behind claims 
which bore such palpable evidence of at- 
tempted fraud. 


More Interesting Facts 


Among the expedients tried out was one 
evolved by Pierce and Dennett, two of Bal- 
linger’s subordinates, later elevated to leading 
rôles in the celebrated “goat” defense. Den- 
nett dug up an interpretation of the law under 
which the Cunningham Claims could be pat- 
ented. Glavis took the opposite view and 
objected so strongly that Ballinger agreed to 


refer the matter to the Attorney-General for 
decision. A letter was prepared with this pur- 
pose in view. This letter was never signed and 
never sent. Having pacified Glavis by this 
bluff, Ballinger referred the matter to Pierce. 
The astute reader is allowed one guess as to 
which way Pierce decided. Once more the 
claims were in a fair way to patent. 

Glavis was naturally much disturbed when 
he found this out. He consulted with a friend, 
ex-Attorney-General Hoyt. Hoyt’s testimony 
is that on May 24 he himself went to the Attor- 
ney-General and laid before him the docu- 
ments. The Attorney-General agreed that 
Pierce’s decision seemed wrong and would cause 
ascandal; and requested that Glavis come to see 
him. This Glavis did on May 25. Immedi- 
ately after this interview the Attorney-General 
saw Ballinger. The matter of the law's inter- 
pretation was thereupon referred to the Attor- 
ney-General, who promptly overruled Pierce's 
decision. 

Before going on to Ballinger's reply to this 
most significant point, it is to be noted the de- 
fense did not call the Attorney-General to deny 
Hoyt's definite testimony; and when Glavis 
tried to have him called, the Attorney-General 
did not come! 

Ballinger claimed that he did not know the 
matter had been decided by Pierce, that he had 
always intended to bring it before the Attorney- 
General, and that when he approached that 
individual he found to his surprise that Glavis 
had already “butted in." In his exoneration 
Taft stated that on May 25 Ballinger had told 
him he was going to submit the case to the 
Attorney-General. Of course, if this talk with 
Taft took place before Ballinger saw the Attor- 
ney-General, it substantiates Ballinger’s ex- 
planation; but if Ballinger saw the Attorney- 
General before he saw Taft the matter is 
quite otherwise. 

Thus, as you can see, the whole case here 
depends on dates. Now, quite unexpectedly a 
document was found to exist. This was the 
famous Lawler letter. Ballinger's own testi- 
mony shows definitely that Ballinger saw 
Wickersham on May 25 and Taft on May 26! 

As though this were not enough, Ballinger 
stated in his letter to Taft that “letters from 
Moore caused him to inquire whether the 
opinion of the Attorney-General had been se- 
cured, and finding that such request had not 
been made, he directed formal papers to be pre- 
pared for that purpose." Не did order those 
formal papers to be prepared—one day after his 
interview with Wickersham had scared him 
into it, and the same day of his talk with Tait. 
He forgot to mention that detail to Taft. 


Ф. 
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For the Chief Executive here again, as in alt 
other instances, apparently confines his ex- 
haustive examination to just what Ballinger 
himself says and to those documents Ballinger 
chooses to bring before him; and on the basis 
of that issues his famous whitewashing letter of 
September 13. Апа Wickersham, like a good 
dog, follows along. The latter says nothing of 
this matter, but contents himself with referring 
to Ballinger's own statement. 


IV. The Mystery of the Missing Letters. 

This is a comic interlude that may—or may 
not—have to do with Ballinger. It certainly 
had to do with those behind him. When 
Glavis was in Seattle, a field agent left 
with him, among other things, twenty-four let- 
ters. Glavis ordered these copied. The ste- 
nographer copied them and laid them on his 
desk. At this time Glavis was discharged, and 

' turned over his official papers to Christensen, his 
successor. Later, in the investigation, Glavis 
demanded the production of these twenty-four 
letters. They were not forthcoming. Sud- 
denly Christensen telegraphed that he had 
broken open Glavis’ box in the grand jury room 
and had found the missing letters. Whereupon 
the defense rose upon its hind legs, pointed the 
finger of scorn at Glavis, and accused him of 
concealing the letters for the purpose of de- 
manding them in vain. This was to discredit 
Glavis as a witness, of course. 

All it accomplished was delay and waste of 
time. The affair was laughably crude. By 
unimpeachable testimony Glavis proved that 
Christensen* was wrong: 

1. In saying that he had broken open the 
box. The box was closed only by loose boards; 

2. In saying that the box was in the grand 
jury room. It had been moved by the janitor 
into a storeroom in order to make space, 
although it had been in the grand jury room 
until a few days before; 

3. In saying that he had found the twenty- 
four letters. He couldn't. Three of them had 
already been found; though Christensen did 
not remember it; 

4. In saying that he had never been in the 
grand jury room before the day the letters were 
found. He had; in the presence of witnesses. 


Ballinger on the Witness Stand 


Now, in conclusion, let us examine Ballinger’s 
testimony. He is throughout reluctant, insin- 
cere, and evasive. His desire seems to be not 
so much to bring out the truth for his own 


* Christensen has been placed by Ballinger in charge of 
the Cunningham cases in Alaska. 


vindication as to quibble with technicalities. 
That must have shown clearly enough in the 
body of this article, or I have written very 
badly. In the letter to Taft on which the 
President based his vindication, Ballinger, as 
has been seen, deliberately distorts the truth. 
As another example: he stated to Taft that, 
after all, the Pierce decision did not affect the 
Cunningham Claims because the Cunninghams 
had “repeatedly refused to put their claims 
under that law.” It is true that eventu- 
ally the Cunninghams decided not to come 
under this law; but their decision was made 
more than a month after the Attorney-Gen- 
eral had reversed Pierce! Of course, they 
refused to come under that law then! 

On the witness stand Ballinger’s memory 
proved as bad as Rockefeller’s. His recollec- 
tions extended, however, under Brandeis’ prod- 
ding. І am going to quote Ballinger's replies 
to a long series of questions. The absolute 
ignorance of the first answers, and the full but 
reluctant knowledge contained in the last, are in 
striking contrast. 

The question before the committee was as to 
Ballinger's knowledge of certain papers carried 
by Lawler on a visit to Taft. Brandeis asked 
Ballinger what Lawler took.  Ballinger's vari- 
ous answers were as follows: 

I. “A grip with some clothes in it. 
know what else he took.” 

2. “And some records. 
otherthings. Yes." 

3. “I could not definitely define just what he 
had in his portfolio, or what he took with him." 

4. *He had certain memoranda that he had 
made up himself; that is, I know of some memo- 
randa. I do not know what else he had.” 

5. *He had a memoranda covering a sort of 
résumé of the facts as set out in the records.” 

6. “I think he prepared it himself, and I 
think he consulted with other persons in con- 
nection with it.” 

7. “I would not say that he consulted with 
me, but I went over his memoranda.” 

Mr. Brandeis: How many copies of that 
memoranda were prepared? 

Secretary Ballinger: Your question implies 
that I know. І do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Brandeis: Will you state to the commit- 
tee what you know? 

Secretary Ballinger: I have stated. 

Mr. Brandeis: What became of the copy or 
copies of that memoranda? 

Secretary Ballinger: I know nothing about 
the copy or copies of that memoranda. 

Mr. Brandeis: Well, will you state to the 
committee what you know as to the contents of 
that memoranda ? 


1 do not 


I know he had some 
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Secretary Ballinger: I have stated about all I 
know or can recall as to the contents of it. It 
was a résumé of the facts as to the Glavis 
charges, and whether it related to the papers 
that were delivered to the President regarding 
the coóperative certificate matter or with- 
drawals I do not remember. 

Mr. Brandeis: And that memorandum is 
what he took with him, and that was the occa- 
sion of his going to Beverly the second time, 
was it not? 

Secretary Ballinger: That is my under- 
standing. 

Kerby subsequently testified that this 
memorandum was prepared at the Secretary's 
own desk, that he saw Lawler put copies in the 
portfolio, and that he knew Lawler had con- 
sulted with both Schwartz and Carr in regard 
to it. 

Another example: The question is as to the 
authorship of a certain telegram: 

Secretary Ballinger: Probably it was pre- 
pared by some one for my signature. 

Mr. Brandeis: Well, let us see whether that 
is the fact. 

Secretary Ballinger: I do not know whether 
it was; it might have been prepared by me. 

Mr. Brandeis: I understand; I want just to 
see whether it was or not. 

Secretary Ballinger: I recal] having seen the 
original recently where there were some pencil 
memoranda put on the telegram by me; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brandies: Yes; that indicates that you 
personally 

Secretary Ballinger: Yes; I personally. 

Mr. Brandeis: Did you dictate that tele- 
gram? 

Secretary Ballinger: I dictated—I wrote that 
telegram, if you want it, and I assume all of the 
responsibility. And all the awful responsibil- 
ity connected with that telegram I assume. 

Mr. Brandeis: Now, that is just what I 
wanted to bring to your attention. . 

You remember Lawyer Ballinger as a pri- 
vate citizen and his efforts, among others, in 
behalf of the Hanford Irrigation Co. His con- 
tention was that these efforts were out of friend- 
ship for Hanford, and that he had no other 
interest in the matter. Let his own testimony 
follow: 

1. "I wrote two or three letters regarding the 
question of getting patents. It wasa 
transaction purely as a friendly act to Judge 
Hanford.” 

2. “I might have written half a dozen; I do 
not know.” 

3. Brandeis: Do you wish the committee to 
understand that you had no interest except as a 
friendly act for Judge Hanford? 


- Mr. Ballinger: That is the position I took in 


connection with it. 

4. Brandeis prods him with some more 
facts. Finally 

Secretary Ballinger: At some time, possibly 
at the time the letters were written, I had 
$2,000 worth of stock in the Hanford Irrigation 
Co. I have forgotten when I disposed of it. 

75. “I think it was over a year ago; I do not 
remember definitely.” 

б. *I am not sure whether I disposed of it 
since I became Secretary or not." 

7. Mr. Brandeis: Well, then, you were inter- 
ested at that time—financially—in the company 
on whose behalf you were seeking these various 
favors? 

Secretary Ballinger: In a very inconsider- 
able way. I had stock interest in a matter 
that did not look very hopeful. 

All the rest of it is of the same sort—except 
when he adopts a tone of self-laudation. It is 
a most singular exhibition for those who have 
the patience to dig it out of the Record. This 
is enough for our purpose here. 


Record as a Cabinet Officer 


Outside the coal lands cases Ballinger's 
secretarial record is equally dubious. 

He has attempted to oust Newell from the 
ReclamationService. Newell hasserved twenty- 
two years well. The attempt may yet succeed. 

He has restored power sites to entry. On 
public clamor he rewithdrew some land. It 
does not yet appear that these rewithdrawals 
are enough to cover power sites. 

He has had his subordinates prepare a 
“statement of facts” in regard to water certiti- 
cates on the basis of which the Attorney-Gen- 
eral abolished the certificates. This “ state- 
ment of facis" was inaccurate. 

He abolished a mutually advantageous 
agreement between the Forestry and Indian 
departments. When asked by the President 
for his authority he transmitted to Taft a decis- 
ion of the Comptroller which declares ove 
arrangement under this agreement illegal, but 
says nothing against the agreement itself. 

He has refused to withdraw from entry ad- 
ministrative sites in the National Forests. 

And in the course of the trial he has taken 
direct issue of veracity with Newell, with Chief 
Engineer Davis, with ex-Attorney-General 
Hoyt, with Pinchot, with Glavis, Jones, Kerby, 
with Perkins and with ex-Secretary Garfield. 
Truly an imposing and varied array of liars 
against one truthful man! 

This is not a legal trial; it is a trial of fitness. 
At the time of this writing the Committee’s 
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verdict is not yetin. The verdict of the people 
is being formed. 

It may be that Ballinger thinks he is doing 
.his best for the country. If so, his attitude, 
boiled down, is that if a man thinks a property 
law unwise or nonsensical, he is thereby justi- 
fied in violating it; and the very fact of that 
violation gives him a vested right which must 
not be disturbed. "That in essence is anarchy. 
Furthermore, Ballinger's only justification of 
his course in office is that he disapproves of the 
laws he is sworn to uphold. Whether it can be 
legally proved that he has done anything illegal, 
Ballinger himself has amply proved his unfit- 
ness. Hehas worked and is working mischief 
to progress. 


Ballinger has not realized that he should 
fight for the people; and if he cannot do that, 
he should resign. 

Wickersham has not been the judge, but the 
zealous advocate. 

President Taft has been woefully misled and 
forgotten the duties of his great office in his 
defense of an unfit subordinate. 

A great many years ago a phrase of Cicero's 
was driven into my head by main strength and 
high-school reiteration, and there it has stuck 
ever since. I have never used it, because I've 
never had a really good chance. It comes in 
right here, and we used to translate it: 

* How long, O Cataline, will you abuse our 
patience!” 


APPLE BLOSSOMS 


AND THE CHILD 


By MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


Beneath each rosy-white 

Etherial bloom, lovely as pearls and seemingly 
As useless save to charm the sight, 

There lieth, not mere prophecy 

Of fruit to come, but the round fruit 

In miniature complete—a globe minute 

With envelope and flesh and seed 

So framed that it shall need, 

To make fair food for longing lips, 

Only the balmy wind, the freshening rain, 
And the sunshine that slips 

Its warming touch the sheltering leaves between. 
—-And, baby, in thy soul again 

Whoso hath looked the miracle hath seen. 
Here is not promise that a man shall grow: 
Here is the man as he may be, 

Full-formed within 

The fragrant petal-cup of infancy. 


Watch the bright eye 

Seeking, insatiable, to learn, to know; 

Watch the unresting steps begin 

Their voyages of far discovery. 

See how to hands outstretched the soft hands clin if 
And how the soft glance tells 

Respondent love lo love that dwells 

In other eyes. 

See how the tender wounded heart can in bring 
Swift dignity to heal its grieved. surprise, 

And courage comes at call, 

The brave mouth quivers but the foot stands fast 
When perilous risks befall— 

When the great hound, first seen, affrights, 

Or in the dusk of garden nights 

The moth, the beetle, whirr so closely past! 


How valiant the desire to aid 

In tasks enormous for so slender powers; 

How keen the sense in the beloved to see 

The changes made 

By the uncomprehended flight of changeful 
hours— 

To give the kiss that shall betoken sympathy, 

Or trustfulness, or merriment. 

How quick the lamentations and the crystal 
tears 

For the young robin slain, 

The lily that the storm hath rent; 

Yet with what patient fortitude the small soul 
bears 

Its own long fevered test of unaccustomed 
pain, 

Stoic yet sweet the while, 

Weakened of all except the will to smile. 


So unto us the babe is born; 

So in the blossom of his happy morn 

Are wrapped the patter and the plan 

Of grace and virtue in the man. 

Oh sheltering leaves, oh warming sun, 

Guard, foster, fashion, that there shall in one 

Be fully ripened, undistorted, undefiled, 

The spring-time excellences of the child. 

Blow, bracing wind! Fall, fructifying rain! 

Round out the promise of the tiny sphere, 

Nor let it grow to gnarled shape and bitter 
grain, 

Nor, blighted, drop and disappear; 

For all the world is hungry, thirsty, destitute, 

Lacking due harvest of such fruit 

As waits, so small and yet so perfect here! 
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great interpretive artists, both musi- 

cians and actors. (It is noteworthy 
that in all accounts of this ‘‘wonderful person- 
ality" nothing at all is said about the wonder- 
ful personality of Bach or Mozart or Shake- 
speare or Ibsen, whose work is being inter- 
preted. You might suppose these common- 
place gentlemen had nothing whatever to do 
with the effect!) Now, as a matter of fact, if 
you desire your ten-year-old daughter to become 
a fine pianist, you don't sit her down in front 
of the score of the Kreutzer Sonata, and tell 
her to play it. You start her in on finger exer- 
cises. You don't put a fiddle in your son's 
hand and a Bach concerto on the rack before 
him, and bid him fiddle your soul out of you, 
like Ysaye. Nor, if you wish a promising 
young person with dramatic talent to shine as 
an actor, do you parade him immediately before 
the public in Hamilet’s trappings of woe. 

Whatever may be the case with the poets, 
actors are made as well as born, and a little 
study of the history of even our younger players 
of achievement or promise shows that they 
have played a great number of parts before 
they found their gait, before their “ personali- 
ties" became effective; in short, that they have 
ardently and arduously practised. 

Take the case of Walter Hampden, one of 
the best of our younger actors, and perhaps the 
very best of them, in róles calling for large elo- 
cution, romantic or poetic or symbolic sug- 
gestion. Mr. Hampden (who is a brother of 
Paul Dougherty, the well-known marine artist 
of New York) began his stage career in 1901, 
with the Benson players in England. F. R. 
Benson, who presents Shakespearean and other 
old plays, and bas charge of the Shakespeare 
festivals at Stratford, has long been noted for 
his schooling of young players. Oscar Asche 
and Lily Brayton are among the many famous 
"graduates" of his troupe. Mr. Hampden, 
entering his company as a young man of twenty- 
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GREAT deal of mystery has been made 
A of the “wonderful personality” of the 


one, remained in it for three seasons, and dur- 
ing that time he played in the provinces thirty 
small parts and fifty more important réles. In 
“Hamlet” he played the Ghost, the First 
Player and four minor parts. He played Ober- 
on, Antonio (in both “The Merchant of Venice” 
and “The Tempest”), Gaunt in “ Richard II," 
Julius Cesar, Malcolm, and many humorous 
róles in the old comedies. Later, in London, 
he added ten or fifteen parts to his list, includ- 
ing, besides Hamlet, the Duke in ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure," Romeo, the leading rôle in “The 
Prayer of the Sword,” a Maeterlinck hero in 
one of Barker’s productions at the Court 
Theatre, Agamemnon in the Greek tragedy, 
and finally the leading parts in two of Hall 
Caine's modern melodramas, “The Prodigal” 
and “The Bondsman.” Thus, in three years, 
Mr. Hampden played one hundred parts, rang- 
ing through poetic tragedy, poetic comedy, the 
artificial comedy of manners, and modern real- 
istic drama. When he came to America he 
came with the benefit of a valuable and varied 
training behind him. 

In America, Mr. Hampden at once demon- 
strated the benefit of such practice. With Mme. 
Nazimova he played the title rôle in “The 
Master Builder,” a long, trying and baffling 
part. Mr. Hampden carried it off with great 
credit, and turned from it immediately to play 
a modern realistic róle with Viola Allen, in 
“Irene Wycherly,” one of those thankless “ cad 
parts” so common in drama, but Mr. Hampden 
contrived to make the cad interesting and alive. 
But his most striking achievement was in the 
rôle of the Servant in “The Servant in the 
House," a play which he himself brought from 
England and took to Henry Miller, who pro- 
duced it. 
Christ, Mr. Hampden played with beautiful 
dignity, sweetness and devotion. His deep and 
powerful voice was admirably used, his sug- 
gestion of the allegorical significance of the 
play sure and striking. 'That any amount of 
* wonderful personality" could have enabled 


As the supposed reincarnation of the ` 
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him to achieve this effect without the previous 
vigorous training is inconceivable. 

Mr. Hampden last season appeared as Rand 
in Fitch’s posthumous play, “The City." Here 
he was not wholly successful, for a long training 
in parts of more imaginative significance had 
gradually put him out of key with the small, 
realistic drama. Mr. Hampden is still a young 
man, and if the managers are wise they will 
utilize his fine gifts by presenting him in a 
slowly growing repertoire of such rôles as Ham- 
let, Romeo, and more modern works of an 
idealistic or poetic tendency. 

Another player of about Mr. Hampden's age, 
who has for many years been exploited as an 
“interesting personality," but who also was 
quietly learning to act and waiting her chance, 
is Miss Ethel Barrymore. Nobody, from the 
time of her first starring tourin “‘ Captain Jinks” 
a decade ago, ever denied that Miss Barrymore 
had talent. But year after vear she seemed to 
be wasting it in piflling parts (save occasion- 
ally when she played the boy in * Carrots” or 
the scrubwoman in “The Silver Box"), and 
since her plays almost never gave her any real 
emotions to express, an amiable public watched 
her beautiful face, was amused by her graceful 
sense of humor, and talked about her engaging 
personality. But Miss Barrymore, while she 
may be a beautiful woman, appears always to 
have been an actress at heart. She was learn- 
ing to use the tools of her trade, and when last 
winter her second big chance came (her first 
big chance was in Barrie's *' Alice-Sit-by-the- 
Fire," and she failed where Ellen Terry had 
succeeded), she rose splendidly to the occasion. 
It was in Pinero's tragedy of middle-class life, 
“ Mid-Channel," and the way Miss Barrymore 
fought the ‘‘ Barrymore public" in the first act, 
striving to make them realize that she was no 
longer merely the pretty personality, but Zoe 
Blundell of the play, that she was baring a 
sordid tragedy of real life to their gaze that they 
might learn, not laugh, was an inspiring sight. 
By the second act Miss Barrymore had con- 
quered even her friends. By the end of the 
play she had demonstrated that she could grasp 
the author's conception of his character and 
make it vividly clear to an audience, that she 
could inspire pity and tears, as well as laughter. 
If the actress could have practised in more such 
parts in the past, she would be an even better 
artist to-day. She is still more adept in playful 
than serious suggestion, because she has had 
more training in it. 'That is obvious in her 
performance. But she has firmly taken her 
place among the leaders of our younger players. 

Perhaps Miss Grace George hardly ranks as 
one of the youngsters, but her career furnishes 


too excellent an example of the value of train- 
ing, or practice, to be ignored. Miss George is 
now one of our leading actresses of comedy, of 
real comedy, not of farce. It has taken her 
many years of hard work to reach this enviable 
position. It was not until she secured Frank 
Worthing—the best light comedian on our 
stage—as her leading man and revived Sar- 
dou's “ Divorgons," that she truly found her- 
self. The double incentive and opportunity of 
playing “opposite” to such a finished actor as 
Mr. Worthing and in such a part as Cyprienne, 
taught Miss George how to use her talents. 
Later, at The New Theatre, as Lady Teuzle, 
and in Mr. Buchanan’s play, “А Woman's 
Way," she applied what she had learned and 
took her place firmly in the ranks of the com- 
petent artists. Miss George has no more “‘ per- 
sonality”? now than when she started; she has 
merely learned by practice how to act. 

Some ten years ago, the late Henry V. Don- 
nelly had a stock company in New York. The 
poor members of it rehearsed from ten till one 
every day. From two till five thev gave a per- 
formance, and again from eight till eleven. 
Every week they put on a new play. That 
meant some forty plays a season, and each 
member of the company appeared in nearly 
every one. Of that company, to-day, Miss 
Laura Hope Crews is playing the leading part 
to Henry МШег in A. E. Thomas’s neat com- 
edy, *Her Husband's Wife," and giving an 
adorable performance; Miss Dorothy Donnelly 
is winning fame by her striking character 
sketch as the mysterious Madame X, in the 
melodrama of that name; Miss Frances Starr 
is playing the leading róle in * The Easiest 
Way”; and John Westley is heading the com- 
pany presenting “ Тће Upstart.” 

Miss Crews, as a young girl, had played in 
stock before she came to New York. With Mr. 
Donnelly’s company she played a hundred 
parts in three ycars. Once she played Teddy 
in Hoyt’s “A Bunch of Keys" one week, and 
Magda the next. She has latterly been looked 
upon as a sunny personality, and exploited for 
seasons on a stretch in such gay parts as Polly 
in “The Great Divide.” But she has played 
Vera in “Moths,” Mrs. Alving in “Hedda, 
Gabler,” and almost all the * weepy" rôles 
dear to stock companies, save Camille. She 
says she is the onlv actress in America who has 
never played Camille! 

Indubitably, she has a quaint and distinctly 
feminine personality of her own which fits the 
role іп “Her Husband's Wife,” but that in 
no wise accounts for her ability to point 
the fun in the theatre, to draw a picture of 
feminine inconsistency that is constantly con- 
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sistent, to endow the part with little touches of 
naturalness and little notes of sincere feeling 
which raise the play from farce to genuine 
comedy. It does not account for the variety 
of expression she gives to several phrases which 
she has to speak over and over through the 
play, for the trick of talking just after she has 
taken a dose of medicine in such a way as to 
suggest a puckery taste, for a thousand and one 
devices admirably employed to create illusion 
or suggest character. Miss Crews has learned, 
by long practice, how to act. Now that her 
chance has come to her to shine in the leading 
part in a Broadway success, she is able to grasp 
it. No excuses have to be made for her playing. 
You feel that in the future she may be trusted 
with genuine comedy characters, that she will 
add each year to our substantial pleasure in 
the theatre. 

John Westley made his first success in Broad- 
way as Clem in “The Three of Us," in 1906. 
No one who saw that simple little play will for- 
get the poignant scene between sister and 
brother (Miss Carlotta Nillson and Mr. West- 
ley) in which the passionate sincerity of the 
players wrought the beholder to tears. Sin- 
cerity is a key-note of Mr. Westley's acting, and 
since that time he has played a succession of 
juvenile róles with unusual success, for he has 
made this period of adolescence, usually so 
falsely represented on the stage, both interesting 
and true. 

How did he get this skill? Before his ad- 
vent in “The Three of Us” he had played the 
part of an old newspaper man, with Hilda 
Spong, in “ John Hudson's Wife"; he had ap- 
peared in “The Bishop’s Carriage"; he had 
been the dashing Russian diplomat in “Тһе 
Man on the Box” and Captain Sharpe in a 
farce called “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram"; he 
had played some fifty parts in a variety of 
plays with the Fifth Avenue Stock Company; 
several parts with a stock company touring 
Canada; almost two score parts with Mr. Don- 
nelly’s stock company; and before that he had 
appeared in support of Miss Marlowe and of 
Mansfield in “Cyrano.” Thus, to the inter- 
pretation of Clem, the young boy in “The Three 
of Us,” Mr. Westley brought a technique won 
by practice in many parts, ranging from 
youths to old men, from farce to Shakespeare. 

Another young player of solid achievement 
and larger promise is Miss Helen Ware. Miss 
Ware had advanced less by virtue of what is 
popularly meant by “personality” than almost 
any other player, because she has most fre- 
quently assumed character rôles and compelled 
recognition solely by the vividness of her im- 
personations. The passionate intensity of her 
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gypsy girl in “The Road to Yesterday" won 
her Broadway recognition, and from her ap- 
pearance in that part none could have told 
what Miss Ware herself was like. She worked 
for a season in many parts with Arnold Daly at 
the Berkley Lyceum. She took any and all 
engagements which offered, constantly study- 
ing the tools of her trade. Her chance came in 
“The Third Degree,” and the consistent char- 
acter she then created, the sincerity and intel- 
ligence of her impersonation—''the way she 
got into the skin of the part," an actor would 
say—marked her for an actress to be reckoned 
with in the future. She is to be made a "star? 
this coming winter, and certainly she deserves 
the honor far more than some older players, 
though she has yet to demonstrate that she can 
command those lighter and more gracious and 
delicate phases of acting so essential to the well- 
rounded artist. 

A slender and pretty girl, who a few seasons 
ago began her stage career in the third row of 
the chorus in a traveling company playing 
“The Belle of New York," has now risen to а 
position where she may justly be called an 
actress. "This girl is Miss Elsie Ferguson. She 
rose out of the chorus ranks because she had 
ambition and grit and the ability to learn. 
After twenty-eight weeks of one-night stands, 
she entered the chorus of ** The Strollers," then 
of “The Wild Rose," and finally secured a 
tiny part. Presently she was cast in “Тһе Two 
Schools," and, as she says, “chances came for 
understudy work, and before the season closed 
I had played every part in the piece, except, of 
course, the male ones." But the next season 
found her a “show girl” in a musical comedy 
again. She did not give up her ambition. 
Presently she played with Louis Mann, then 
with Cyril Maude in London, then with Wilton 
Lackaye, then in “ Pierre of the Plains," where 
she acquitted herself well, then with Mr. Lack- 
aye again in “The Battle,” then in the title 
part of “Such a Little Queen,” and finally as 
Esther Eccles in the “all star" revival of 
“Caste” last spring. Miss Ferguson has youth, 
intelligence, charm. What she lacks is train- 
ing. She has made a plucky fight up from the 
chorus. She may safely be relied on to con- 
tinue her advance. But at present, in such a 
part as the little queen in Mr. Pollock's play, 
she lacks the skill to give variety to the humor, 
she lacks the poise and weight to make con- 
vincing the regal suggestion. If shehad played 
Shakespearean heroines, she might then have 
been able to play “Such a Little Queen." 
No training is too much for the smallest part. 

The New Theatre company should be, of 
course, in time an ideal training school for 
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Practice and the Young Player: By Walter Prichard Eaton 


young actors, and a school sorely needed in 
America. During its first season, however, the 
theatre was forced to rely on men and women 
of outside experience for its leading performers. 
But it has several young players in its ranks who 
will later be elevated to more important parts. 
Meanwhile they are learning their trade. One 
member of the company, however, Miss Leah 
Bateman-Hunter, granddaughter of Kate Bate- 
man and great-great-granddaughter of Joe 
Cowell, who was but seventeen years old last 
autumn when she joined the company, has 
played several leading rôles, and shown signs 
of unusual promise. Miss Bateman-Iunter 
was born to the buskin; she had played six 
parts before she was seven years old. At six- 
teen, she played Juliet. At The New Theatre 
she appeared as Iras in “Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,” as a maid servant in “The Cottage in 
the Air," as the fiancée of Don in “Don,” as 
Olivia in “Twelfth Night” and as Perdita in 
“The Winter's Tale," all in the space of one 
season. This is real training. Her Olivia 
lacked, naturally, sufficient depth of passion. 
That was to be expected of a seventeen-year- 
old girl. But her Perdita was the incarnation 
of wistful, virgin purity and dawning love, and 
the manner in which the young actress avoided 
all affectations, refrained from seeming to act 
(which of course was true acting), and caught 
the idyllic romance of the róle, was truly fine. 

The list of young plavers on the American 
stage who have shown distinct promise might 
be multiplied indefinitely. There is Miss 
Emily Stevens, cousin and protégé of Mrs. 
Fiske, who gave a poignant performance of 
Emmy in “Septimus.” There is William El- 
liott, who as the young boy in “A Grand Army 
Man" and the son in “Madame X” has dis- 
played a sincerity and a sense of quiet natural- 
ness exceptionally effective. Of players some- 
what older, but still young, Holbrook Blinn, for 
the past two years leading man with Mrs. 
Fiske, easily ranks as one of our best actors. 
Miss Beverly Sitgreaves, of The New Theatre 
company, is a mistress of acid and ironic com- 
edy, and has shown, in “ Тһе Nigger,” that she 
can command emotion as well. She only waits 
her chance at the proper part to make a stir in 
the theatrical world. In the company support- 
ing Sothern and Marlowe in their Shakespear- 
ean repertoire are several young plavers who 
are securing invaluabletraining and will sooner 
or later give account of themselves; Frederick 
Lewis, for one. Indeed, there is no dearth of 
good material among our plavers. There is 
dearth of the proper training, the proper op- 
portunity. What our plavers need is a chance. 

The average American stock company gives 
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two performances a day and rehearses every 
morning. No plaver can endure such a strain 
and accomplish much more than mechanical 
routine. What ought to be a fine schooling is 
too often a nightmare. Furthermore, the stock 
companies are infrequently directed by men 
of talent. Yet they offer to our young stage 
aspirants almost the only chance of practice in 
a wide variety of róles. We have The New 
Theatre company, but its membership is lim- 
ited. We have the company of Sothern and 
Marlowe. Mr. Mantell also plays a repertoire, 
and has to maintain a large company. But for 
the most part our managers desire the largest 
financial returns for the least outlay, and so 
keep their stars in one play (with as small a 
cast as possible) for two or three seasons on a 
stretch, and the stars seem to be quite willing 
to submit. As a result, the young actor, also, 
must either play his little part for two or three 
seasons on a stretch, or jump from manager to 
manager, a difficult and uncertain proceeding, 
or wear out his body and nerves in a ‘‘two-a- 
day” stock company. . Starting at twenty, ten 
vears ago, it is quite conceivable that an 
actor may have reached thirty on the American 
stage to-dav without having played more than 
two dozen parts. 

What our stage needs most at the present 
time—since the ‘(аг system" seems firmly 
established— is the expansion of the “star sys- 
tem," till each star, instead of touring the coun- 
try in one play, presents a repertoire. The 
great actors, of course, have always appeared 
in repertoire; their ambition was not to be 
bound in a single rôle. Irving, Mansfield, Mrs. 
Fiske, Sothern, Miss Marlowe, and the rest 
have added to their fame and our pleasure by 
appearing before us in a variety of characters. 
This not only benefits them and us; it benefits 
the young actor, it gives him a chance to prac- 
tice, to learn his trade, to grow. 

Fortunately, under the new conditions of 
free competition in the American theatre, the 
coming season promises a larger number of 
repertoire companies than we have seen for a 
decade and a half, or since the formation of the 
abominable theatrical syndicate. Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Brady alone expects to send out no less 
than four stars (of somewhat uncertain mag- 
nitude, to be sure), each presenting four or 
five different plavs and consequently requiring 
a large company and giving the opportunity of 
practice to the youngsters. Under the physical 
conditions of the present-day cheap stock com- 
pany, the repertoire company offers a more at- 
tractive training ground for the stage aspirant. 
'Too often, in the only stock companies which 
are left us (save The New Theatre), there is 
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neither the time nor the man to give intelligent 
direction. But when a competent star like Mrs. 
Fiske or Henry Miller or Otis Skinner—and 
that Mr. Skinner does not force his manager 
to allow him to play a repertoire of worthy 
parts is something hard to forgive—or Mr. 
Sothern or William Faversham mounts a play, 
each actor is carefully drilled and diligently in- 
structed. Mr. Miller once declared to the 
present writer at a rehearsal that he wished he 
could play every part himself. Before the re- 
hearsal was over he did! He even showed the 
girl playing à maid servant how to bring in a 
tray. Many young players who can speak 
clearly owe their enunciation to Miss Marlowe’s 
instruction, and Mrs. Fiske has put more 
actors on the road to advancement than any 
single person in our theatre since Augustin 
Daly. 

Tully Marshall, who last winter in New York 
as Hannock in Clyde Fitch’s play, Тһе City,” 
gave us the sensation of the season, rousing 
such enthusiasm as had hardly been witnessed 
since Mansfield first played Baron Chevrial 
at the old Union Square Theatre back in 
the early ’80’s, has been thirty years upon the 
stage. Walter Hampden has plaved more than 
one hundred parts; Laura Crews as many; 
John Westley an almost equal number; Miss 
Barrymore, born of an actor family and made 
a star when still a mere girl, was ten years be- 
hind the footlights before the time and the 
technique combined to make her an actress of 
distinction. In every case, no matter how 
young a player may be, if he or she reaches a 
position of solid achievement, investigation will 
show that training lies behind it, arduous prac- 
tice, the acquisition of technique. The Billie 
Burkes and Doris Keenes and Marie Doros are 
elevated to stardom and read their names in 


big type on the programs, because of some 
pleasing quality of ‘‘personality.” But their 
day is brief, save in the rare instances when 
they wrestle knowledge from their one little 
part a year, and, like Miss Barrymore, make 
themselves actresses in spite of the handicap. 
In almost every instance when a young player 
carries off an important róle with distinction, 
with variety, with naturalness, with passion or 
with humor, when, in short, we realize that he 
or she is truly acting, it will be found that the 
player has been drilled in many róles, has gone 
through an obscure period of practice. 

The larger the number of rôles, the wider the 
variety of plays in which they occurred, the 
more significant they have been, the better will 
have been the training. Shakespeare schools 
the imagination and the elocution; farces teach 
the broad strokes of humor; modern dramas 
teach naturalness and control. Elocution is 
necessary in farce, broad strokes in Shake- 
speare, naturalness and control in every sort of 
play. If Elsie Ferguson had played a season 
of Shakespearean women, she would have made 
a vastly better little Queen in the Pollock 
comedy. If Laura Crews had never played 
Hoyt farces, she could not “point” Mr. 
Thomas's play as she does, and if she had never 
played serious róles, she could not be utterly 
natural while she is doing it. If Walter Hamp- 
den had never played Hamlet, he could not 
have thrilled us in “ The Servant in the House.” 

Let us repeat: What our actors need is a 
chance, a chance in every sort of play, every 
kind of character. This chance will only 
come with the improvement of stock com- 
panies and the growth of repertoires. Acting 
will only improve in America when our stars 
mount three plays in one season instead of 
one play in three seasons. 
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Each man a general debt to mankind owes 
For all he is, all he enjoys, and knows,— 
And he who dares the least of men to ban 
Is just so many stages less a man, 
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Seldom do we find thata whole people can be said to have any Faith at all; except in things that 


it can eat and handle. 


ESS than one year ago those chiefly in 
1 authority at Washington, not know- 

ing the sure signs of impending revo- 

lution, were complacently reading the 
Insurgents of the West out of the ranks of the 
Republican party. The uprising was looked 
upon as a street riot caused by certain rude 
and unruly fellows who were to be crushed 
out by swift violence. 

“A mirage,” said Secretary Ballinger of the 
Interior Department, referring to the uprising 
in his speech at St. Paul. ''Treason," said 
Attorney-General Wickersham, at the Hamil- 
ton Club. “Hypocrisy,” said the President 
himself, referring in his speech at Newark to 
the criticism of his administration. Not one 
of these men scemed to see or hear or feel the 
old order crumbling around him. 

And yet within six months’ time the Speaker 
of the House, who had seemed impregnably 
fortified, has gone down to defeat in the heat 
and din of battle. Aldrich and Hale have ab- 


W'hensoever it gets any faith, its history becomes spirit-stirring, noteavorthy. 


—CARLYLE, French Revolution. 


dicated without offering to join issue with the 
people of their own states, and a score of other 
leaders for so long dominant in the party — 
both Senators and Representatives—look with 
fear to the results of the fall elections. Public 
opinion, indeed, has seemed to rise for the 
moment above the ordinary machinery of 
government, and to work its will regardless 
of elections or platforms or parties. There 
is no other way of explaining the election of 
Democrats to Congress by overwhelming plu- 
ralities in two of the strongest Republican dis- 
tricts in the North—one in Massachusetts, onc 
in New York. Six months ago anyone who had 
advanced the idea that George W. Aldridge 
of Rochester, one of the shrewdest and most 
powerful Republican bosses in New York 
State, could be defeated in his own county would 
have been laughed out of countenance. In 
November last he carried his chosen candidates 
into the county offices at Rochester by a plu- 
rality of over 11,000. Five months later, in 
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Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, a leader of liberal relig- 
ious thought, who played an important part 
in the recent campaign against 
** bossism ” in Rochester 


April, still confident of success, he himself was 
defeated for Congress by a plurality of nearly 
6,000. 

It so happened that in the half year preceding 
the defeat of ** Boss" Aldridge, I made two dif- 
ferent trips to Rochester to study the conditions 
there. I did this, not with any idea that Roch- 
ester would so soon distinguish herself by over- 
turning her ancient political despotism, but be- 
cause of the remarkable spirit which has been 
developing in that city during the past few 
years. Such a study, I believed, would show 
whether the present uprising was a mere 
“mirage,” or whether it represented a mighty 
ground swell of new aspirations, a new faith in 
mankind, a new democracy. 

| Rochester is one of the brightest, busiest 
/ and most attractive cities in this country. It is 
l a typical representative of a peculiarly interest- 
ing group of American towns, having from 
150,000 to 300,000 population, which have cast 
aside the last vestiges of villagehood and have 
not yet attained the confident impersonality of 
the great metropolis. It has the familiar ele- 
ments of population, American and foreign, 
which characterize the cities of its class, and its 
problems, as of political bossism, the control of 
public utilities, the improvement of streets and 
parks and schools, are the common problems 
of all American cities. Like its rivals, also, it is 
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reaping the sure fruits of an abundant material 
prosperity. So far as the quality of its popula- 
tion is concerned, it enjoys, perhaps, some 
slight advantage over cities like Pittsburg, 
where the ‘‘rough industries” prevail, in having 
a group of manufacturers who produce high- 
grade products, as of photographic and optical 
instruments, ivory buttons, high-class clothing 
and shoes, and specialized machinery. But 
this difference is not of enough importance to 
distinguish Rochester essentially from a score 
of other active and prosperous cities of the 
same class—cities like Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Denver, and Mil- 
waukee. 

It is one of the most remarkable character- 
istics of the present moral and political awaken- 
ing that it should reach its climax at a time of 
the greatest material prosperity, when wealth 
was never greater, nor money more plentiful, 
when, indeed, the country might well be ex- 
pected to say to itself, like the rich man in the 
biblical story: 

“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years: take thine ease, eat, drink and be 
merry.” 

But the soul of these fine cities has said no 
such thing. The more rapidly Rochester has 
piled up wealth, the more magnificent its 
homes and business buildings, the larger its 
banks and factories, the more, apparently, it 
has fretted itself with unanswered spiritual 
questions. It has become clearly dissatisfied 
with itself. Uncleanness, disease, ugliness and 
poverty have assumed the aspect of social sins. 
It is a time of the growth of human sympathy; 
and if Rochester to-day possesses any pre- 
eminence over other cities of its class, it is due 
not to any material prosperity, but rather to the 
extent and earnestness with which this spiritual 
dissatisfaction has been expressed. 

In former articles in this magazine I have 
had much to say of the failure of the church, as 
an institution, to expand to the spiritual needs 
of the new age; and yet as I traced back one 
new movement after another in Rochester it 
was surprising to find how many of them had 
their roots implanted in some form of religious 
enthusiasm. The new movements, indeed, 
have not remained in the old churches, but they 
have come out of them. Most of the leaders 
and prophets of the new life in Rochester have 
stepped out of pulpits, or have been, and in 
some instances still are, closely associated with 
churches and church work. 

A remarkable group of teachers and preach- 
ers has, indeed, found a congenial atmosphere 
in Rochester, men who dared to break away 
from traditions and stand for the truth as 
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Frederick Douglass, the Negro, 


they saw it. 
began there to preach the equal rights of men, 


and his statue, the only statue of a Negro set up 
in the streets of any American city, now occu- 
pies one of the most conspicuous places in 
Susan B. Anthony talked there 
the rights of women; Myron Adams, a great 


Rochester. 


preacher, breaking through the bonds of hard- 
and-fast creed, in his search for new truths, 
nearly preached himself out of his pulpit; and 
a great college president, Martin B. Anderson 
of Rochester University, helped, throughout his 
long career, to liberate the minds of his fellows. 

In later years other liberators have pro- 
foundly influenced the life and thought of 
Rochester. It was here that Dr. A. S. Crap- 
sey, preaching from his Episcopal pulpit hon- 
estly according to his lights, was charged with 
heresy and, after a memorable trial, cast out 
of the Church. Yesterday, in the campaign 
which defeated ‘‘ Boss” Aldridge, Dr. Crapsey, 
with his strong independent congregation be- 
hind him, played an important part. Here 
Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, a prophet 
of the new times, has written and taught 
and preached the new social faith; here 
Paul Moore Strayer has conducted his crowded 
Sunday evening meetings of workingmen; here 
Joseph T. Alling, a business man with a genius 
for organization, built up his famous Sunday 
classes for men and led the revolt for many 
years against boss politics; and here, more 
recently, Edward J. Ward has developed the 
School Centers, a unique expression of the 
democratic spirit in a modern city. 

Now the new spirit which underlies and in- 
spires the present revolution in Rochester (the 
defeat of Boss Aldridge was only a late spectac- 
ular manifestation of it) has passed through 
two distinct stages and is now entering vigor- 
ously upon a third. 

_ At every new stage in its development reli- 
| gious thought asks more anxiously of civiliza- 

| tion: What are you doing for your humblest 
citizens? What are you doing for those who 
live in noisome tenements, who are suffering 
from disease, or ignorance, or poverty ? 

> The earliest answer to this disturbing ques- 
tion at Rochester, as well as elsewhere, was easy 
enough. Let the rich give to the poor! Alms- 
giving! And we had, following the Civil War, 
and growing in consonance with our compli- 
cated industrial development in the United 
States, a sudden and remarkable growth of 
institutional charity. Scores, literally, of 
benevolent societies in Rochester doled out 
lavish help to the poor and unfortunate, and 
until recently often without system or method, 
so that some were helped by two or five or even 
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Joseph T. Alling, a business man who built up one 
of the greatest Bible classes in the country, 
and who led for years the fight 
against ** Boss" Aldridge 


by as high as ten different societies, wlile many 
had no help at all. This method of charity 
resembles that of the busy man who, to salve 
his conscience, flips a coin to the passing beg- 
gar. Inshort, we created a palliative civiliza- 
tion, nor looked for a real remedy. 

With this sort of almsgiving charity the 
new spirit soon became discontented. Money, 
after all, wasn't enough. And thus, in Roch- 
ester and elsewhere, there began to develop 
an extraordinary series of so-called uplift 
movements. This was the second stage in 
what may be called the spiritual revolution. It 
was clearly seen that the poor, the ignorant, the 
unfortunate, the diseased, the criminal, must 
not only have alms to tide them along in their 
misery, but that an effort must be made to get 
them out of their ignorance, disease and pov- 
erty—to /ijt them up. 

Money was still given lavishly, but with a 
new idea—of making it count toward better 
citizenship. There grew up in Rochester, as 
elsewhere, a determined effort to improve the 
streets in the poorer parts of town, to enforce 
the health laws more strenuously, to improve 
the schools, to enlarge the parks. *'Welfare 
work " began to be introduced into the factories, 
a juvenile court was opened, the women of 
Rochester developed a probation system, and 
playgrounds were provided in various parts of 
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the city. Captain Lomb, one of the wealthy 
men of Rochester, founded the Mechanics’ 
Institute to help to train boys and girls of the 
working class; George Eastman, of Kodak 
fame, gave largely for parks and schools; 
Henry A. Strong built a great parish house for 
Dr. Taylor's church; and there were many 
other noteworthy gifts by other men. The 
great gifts of Rockefeller, Carnegie and Mrs. 
Sage have expressed the “uplift” idea. 

In the meantime, and growing in part out of 
this uplift work, a curious deep new move- 
ment has been spreading through the country— 
and very notably in Rochester. It is being dis- 
covered that neither charity nor “uplift” will 
meet the fundamental difficulties. Neither is 
democratic. In spite of great gifts by the rich, 
they grow ever richer, they grow ever farther 
apart from their brothers; in spite of charity 
and uplift, there remain wildernesses of unre- 
lieved poverty, disease and ignorance. And 
the very glimpse of higher things which the so- 
called **lower class” has had through the better 
schools, the libraries, the parks, the museums, 
the playgrounds, has tended to increase rather 
than decrease the dissatisfaction. It is felt by 
both rich and poor that it is not enough that 
money be given, that there should be a patron- 
izing by gifts of one class in a democracy by any 
other class. This sturdy new sort of independ- 
ence has already had expression in some locali- 
ties, of which Rochester is one, in the refusal to 
accept libraries from Mr. Carnegie. 

"When we want a library we can build it 
ourselves," said Rochester. 

The spirit of democracy, then, has led to 
what may be called the third stage of the revo- 
lution: that of association. It had one of its 
earliest manifestations in the social settlement 
movement, in which great-hearted men and 
women, not content to give money, knowing 
that money could not be the basis of brotherly 
relationships, went down among the tenements, 
not to dispense charity, not even to uplift their 
neighbors, but rather to try to know and be 
friends with those around them. Jane Ad- 
dams has thus expressed the fundamental idea: 

* Not to help people, but to get acquainted.” 

But great as was and is the work of the social 
settlement, it was only the opening wedge for 
the growth of the new idea of association. It 
was, after all, a private enterprise managed 
from above and provided with a private house, 
and it tended almost irresistibly to degenerate 
into mere charity-giving or uplift work. Not 
one settlement in fifty has been able to main- 
tain a truly democratic relationship with its 
environment as Miss Addams’ has done. The 
chief value of the settlement, perhaps, has lain 
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not so much in alleviating the condition of the 
crowded East Sides of our cities as it has in 
educating (and making uncomfortable) the 
rich West Sides and Up-Towns, The Settle- 
ment was not yet the Common Ground upon 
which a true democratic association could 
develop. 

What interests us chiefly at Rochester, then, 
is the fact that such a Common Ground is 
really being attained: a very wonderful and 
important new step in our civilization. 

Now democracy—it must be reiterated over 
and over—is not an institution, but a spirit. 
Before there can be a Common Ground, that 
spirit must permeate all classes of society. 
And that is what, in very truth, we find devel- 
oping to-day in Rochester. The passion 
for “getting together” and bringing things 
to pass on behalf of the whole community has 
affected all classes in Rochester. They have 
adopted a motto which is used on all their 
public advertising: 


Do It For Rochester. | 


When I first went to Rochester I expected to 
find only the ‘‘working class,” with some *'in- 
tellectuals,” interested in the forward move- 
ments, but the whole life of the city, rich and 
poor, seems to be permeated. Of course the 
new spirit has a different meaning for the 
Chamber of Commerce on the one hand and 
the Labor Lyceum (Socialists) on the other, but 
no one class has been able to appropriate it. 

It is true, indeed, that the working class in 
Rochester is stirring as it never has before, but 
so is the Chamber of Commerce, which repre- 
sents the wealth and aristocracy of Rochester. 

In Rochester the working class is divided, as 
elsewhere, into two bodies, one the trade-union- 
ists and one the Socialists. The trade-union- 
ists have a singularly well-organized and well- 
directed movement. Опе of their recent 
activities was to begin raising money for build- 
ing a Labor Templefor the use and enjoy- 
ment of the working people of the city. And 
they are going down sturdily into their own 
pockets, having refused thus far to accept any 
contributions from philanthropists. 

On the other hand,the Socialists have an 
unusually strong organization. It is not with- 
out significance, as testifying to the openness 
of Rochester to new ideas, that the Socialists 
should have been given free access to the Com- 
mon Council Chamber for the meetings of 
their Labor Lyceum. The actual membership 
of the Socialist party in Rochester is compara- 
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E. G. Miner, a manufacturer, and former president 
of the Chamber of Commerce 


tively small, but in no city that I know of, save 
possibly Milwaukee, Wis., are there more men 
and women of all classes “inclined toward 
socialism” than in Rochester. In Rochester 
the word “socialism” no longer arouses any 
superstitious terror; the Labor Lyceum in 
Rochester has invited business men, politicians, 
city officials and ministers to speak at its 
meetings, and the discussions have been wholly 
free. 

At the other extreme the Chamber of Com- 
merce is hard at work. For many years the 
Chamber of Commerce was a mere perfunctory 
organization of bankers and business men; but 
four or five years ago, following the widespread 
disclosures of the ‘‘muck-rakers” and the 
awakening of new interest in public affairs, the 
new city spirit began to seek practical expres- 
sion, and the Chamber of Commerce at once 
sprang into new life. Several leading business 
men in Rochester told me that the way in 
which the enthusiasm spread was almost mirac- 
ulous. A few hundred members grew sud- 
denly into a thousand or more. All the leading 
business men in the city came into it, and with 
the energetic leadership of such men as C. F. 
Garfield, E. G. Miner, R. M. Searle and others, 
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R. M. Searle, superintendent of the Rochester 
Electric Light and Gas Company 


it has flourished exceedingly. The question 
which at once came uppermost was, 

“What can we do for Rochester?” 

'The old sort of Chamber of Commerce or 
Board of Trade always answered this question 
upon purely a cash basis: ‘‘ Let us get in more 
manufacturers, thus bringing in more people, 
who will buy more houses, spend more monev 
in our stores and bring more business to our 
banks." 

But the new Chamber of Commerce had a 
larger vision. One of its first acts was to ap- 
point a Civic Improvement Committee of 
which ex-Mayor James G. Cutler, one of the 
highly respected citizens of Rochester, was 
chairman. And they opened their pocket- 
books and subscribed $10,000 in cash. Then 
they employed Olmstead Brothers, landscape 
architects, Arnold W. Brunner, the architect of 
cities, Bion J. Arnold, the engineer, and other 
experts from abroad, and went about the task 
of seeing how they could improve Rochester 
for all the people. 

The first report, made last winter after the 
investigation by the experts, covers critically 
many features of the city life: the relation of the 
railroads to the city, the trolley lines and 
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methods of improving the service, the use of the 
valuable and beautiful Genesee River which 
flows through the town, the Erie Canal and 
how it may be made more useful to the city, 
the matter of sewage disposal and of a public 
library. ‘‘Do it for Rochester” was the spirit 
of this organiza- 
tion, which is 
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the business men and the workingmen. “‘Let’s 
get together for Rochester" say both of the 
groups. And yet there is still a wide gap be- 
tween the bankers and manufacturers of the 
Chamber of Commerce on the one hand and 
the workingmen of the trades unions and the 
Labor Lyceum 
on the other. 


now going for- 
ward with the 
fine new work 
of reconstruction 
and civic revival. 

More interest- 
ing in some re- 
spects than this 
project, because 
it has resulted in 
the association of 
more diverse ele- 
ments of popula- 
tion, was the 
work of a com- 
mittee of the 
Chamber of 
Commerce ap- 
pointed to organ- 
ize and correlate 
the charitable 
and benevolent 
activities of the 
city. It was a 
difficult piece of 
work to do, for 


Tobringabout 
a better under- 
standing be- 
tween these two 
opposing groups 
in Rochester a 
third force is vig- 
orously at work. 
Not a yearago I 
attended one of 
the early meet- 
ings of the City 
Club of Roches- 
ter, a gathering 
of some twenty 
men around a 
small tablein the 
Powers Hotel. In 
that group were 
members of the 
Chamber of 
Commerce, a la- 
bor union leader 
or two, a Social- 
ist, an Italian 
leader, several 


some of the char- 


ministers, an ed- 


ities were old 
and strongly en- 
trenched, but by 
dint of getting 
many of the 
strongest busi- 
ness men of the city into the organization, 
by bringing in the ministers, the priests and 
some of the able women, they succeeded, 
after over a year's work, in forming their 
association. It was launched last spring with 
a great mass meeting. The United Char- 
ities to-day represents not only the coóp- 
eration of all Protestant charities, but it in- 
cludes the Roman Catholic and Jewish chari- 
ties as well. 'The name of the Roman Catholic 
bishop heads the list, followed by the name of 
the leading Jewish rabbi, Dr. Landsberg. 
Great as is the value of such an organization in 
increasing the efficiency of the charities, its 
value in increasing the spirit of association in 
Rochester is even greater. 

I have thus shown how pervasive the new 
spirit of association and self-help is both among 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE М. 
President of the Board of Education, to whose vision and en- 
thusiasm have been due many of the recent developments of 
the schools of Rochester 


itor and several 
city officials. 
They were ear- 
nestly discussing 
the problems of 
Rochester. Four 
or five months later I attended another 
luncheon of the City Club, and found it 
grown until it filled a big room and was 
more inclusive than ever before. The Rev. 
Paul Moore Strayer, a minister in one of 
the leading Presbyterian churches, is its mov- 
ing spirit. I like to think of the new reli- 
gious leader as a sort of Master of Association: 
for if religion cannot bridge the gap which 
separates men, what hope is left? Мг. Strayer 
has been a power in that new field as a Master 
of Association. On Sunday he may be seen 
preaching—boldly, too—to his own rich con- 
gregation; on Thursday night he may be seen 
sitting as the fraternal delegate of the Ministers’ 
Union with the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, smoking his pipe and taking part in 
the councils of the organization. On Sunday 
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evenings he conducts a great meeting called the 
* People's Sunday Evening" in one of the 
theatres of Rochester—a work in which Pro- 
fessor Walter Rauschenbusch is also deeply in- 
terested. It is one of the freest and simplest 
religious services I ever attended, for the audi- 
ence talks back! 
After a speech 
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upon the people, coupled with an abiding faith 
that the people can be trusted. For association 
produces faith in one’s fellow men. Thus, 
whenever a good new plan is devised in Roch- 
ester, the effort at once is to induce the city to 
take it up and apply it—not for any one class, 
but for all the 
people. In this 


or two by a 
minister, or a la- 
bor leader, or a 
social worker, or 
even a Socialist, 
the meeting is 
open to the peo- 
ple. Afrank, fine 
discussion fol- 
lows: I have 
heard there all 
sorts of views 
expressedandar- 
guments used. I 
have even heard 
the churches vig- 
orously attacked! 
I have heard 
both Jews and 
Roman Catho- 
lis speak in 
these meetings. 
You see, Mr. 
Strayer has faith 
in his religion; 
he has so much 


respect Roches- 
ter has had a 
singularly wise 
and far-sighted 
group of organ- 
izers for the pub- 
lic good. As 
these groups 
have agitated for 
or established 
kindergartens, 
vacation schools, 
children's play- 
grounds, a tuber- 
culosis hospital, 
better parks, 
school extension, 
and so on, they 
have turned the 
work over not to 
a church, not to 
an endowed 
“foundation,” 
not to a charity 
corporation, but 
to the city—to all 


faith in it that 
he knows noth- 
ing can touch its 
fundamental 
principles; there- 
fore he is willing 
to encourage the 
freest discussion, knowing that the truth is 
unassailable and must prevail. 

I have been able here to give glimpses of only 
a few of the many new activities of Rochester. 
They may seem disconnected, unorganized, 
with no very definite point in view; and yet, 
instinctively and irresistibly, they are all turn- 
ing toward one end—the city—the city govern- 
ment, if you will—as the instrument which 
must carry their visions practically into effect. 
In a democracy all new movements must finally 
reach a political expression. “ Do it for Roch- 
ester" means that Rochester must do it—the 
city must do it, the people must do it—all the 
people. 

In a city like Rochester, when the spirit 
of true association gets abroad, there is an 
irresistible desire to thrust more responsibility 
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the people. 
Business men 


are supposed to 
be hostile to the 
extension of pub- 
lic administra- 
tion, but the 
Chamber of Commerce in Rochester has shown 
as much eagerness to enlist the city in the new 
enterprises as any of the private groups of 
workers for the public good. ‘The Convention 
Hall scheme, originated by the Chamber of 
Commerce, turned out to be a city enterprise; 
and the Civic Improvement Committee is now 
working on its comprehensive plans of im- 
provement with the idea that the city itself shall 
ultimately carry them out. 

Now the new spirit, being big and inclusive, 
is naturally antagonistic to the old spirit of the 
lesser groups and authorities, whether of busi- 
ness, or the Church, or politics. In Rochester, 
as everywhere else, the new city spirit has been 
struggling for years with the old evil machine 
and boss system in politics. "The first great 
uprising came in 1895. Aldridge, the boss, 
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was then in full power, and he and his followers 
were running the city, as machines always do, 
not for the benefit of the people, but for 
their own gain and for the secret interests of 
the financial 
groups behind 
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the best in the country. Through his remark- 
able campaign for pure milk Dr. Goler has re- 
duced infant mortality in Rochester to the low- 
est rate of any large city in America with 
possibly one ex- 
ception. Good 


them. Person- 


government in 


al politics per- 
vaded every- 
thing, even the 
public schools 
being rotten 
with political 
manipulation. 
One of the lead- 
ing ministers of 
Rochester, Dr. 
William R. 
Taylor—and 
Boss Aldridge 
was at that 
time an at- 
tendant of his 
church—called 
the City Hall a 
** nest of un- 
clean birds.” 
Under the 
leadership of 
Joseph T. All- 
ing, who had 
behind him a 
Bible class of 
a thousand 
young men, 
the Rev. Dr. 
Barbour and 
others, the 
city revolted, 
downed the 
boss and elected 
a people's government. Like any other revolu- 
tion, this was followed by a reaction, and in a 
few years the old boss, Aldridge, was again in 
control. But permanent gains had been made; 
a new charter had been adopted and two of the 
principal city departments were permanently 
removed from partisan politics—the school 
board and the health department. Since that 
time, while the other departments of the city 
have slumped back into slovenliness and ineffi- 
ciency under Boss Aldridge—though the boss 
has known enough to give an administration 
just good enough to prevent another revolution 
— the two free departments and, in considerable 
measure, also the park department, have made 
an extraordinary record of progress. 
Under Dr. Goler the Rochester Department 
of Health enjoys the distinction of being one of 
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A religious leader who is also one of the strongest supporters of the 
new social movements of Rochester 


this particular 
in Rochester 
.has saved the 
lives of thou- 
sands of little 
children. 

A similar de- 
velopment, 
oncethe School 
Board was 
wrested from 
the boss, was 
shown in the 
school system 
under the presi- 
dency first of 
Andrew J. 
Townson and 
since then 
of Professor 
George M. 
Forbes, a sing- 
ularly broad- 
minded and 
fearless educa- 
tor. The schools 
of Rochester to- 
day enjoy a dis- 
tinction for use- 
fulness in some 
respects un- 
equaled any- 
where in the 
country. 

As soon as “‘boss”’ political control was elim- 
inated and the people really began to dominate, 
the schools expanded with remarkable rapidity. 
Kindergartens, vacation schools, night schools, 
playgrounds, manual training, factory schools 
and many other improvements were rapidly 
added. «But the greatest step of all, because it 
is unique in this or any other country, was the 
movement, originating in 1907, by which the 
people began to take possession of the school- 
houses for their own use as community and 
social centers where the people of the neighbor- 
hood could meet in the evening, get acquainted, 
organize clubs, conduct social entertainments, 
plays, dances, concerts, banquets, fairs, and, 
above all, engage in the free discussion of pub- 
lic questions. The schoolhouse thus became 
the public place owned by all the people, the 
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There are now seventeen of these Men’s Civic Clubs meeting in the school buildings in various 
parts of the city, all of them organized for the development of intelligent public 
opinion by the open presentation and free discussion of public questions 


Common Ground for the new sort of demo- 
cratic association.- 

As in the case of so many other good things in 
Rochester, this movement grew out of the organ- 
ization of private citizens who had a vision of 
the new democracy. A school extension com- 
mittee was organized, composed of delegates 
from the Central Trades and Labor Council, 
the Children’s Playground League, the College 
Women’s Club, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Humane Society, the Labor 
Lyceum (Socialists), the Mothers’ Clubs, the 
Political Equality Club, the Social Settlement 
Association and the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. 

The city was requested to open the public 
schools; and after much agitation the School 
Board was given $5,000 to try the experiment. 
Every member of 
the Board at that 


a Presbyterian minister, and after his college 
course graduated from a theological seminary 
and entered the ministry. Though he preached 
for a time in a country church, where he tried in 
vain to federate the religious and social activi- 
ties of the town, he was soon convinced that 
the work he wanted to do could not be done in 
theChurch. He had become, in the meantime, 
deeply interested in social questions, and finally 
joined the Socialist party. After a year on the 
faculty of Hamilton College he came to Roch- 
ester to organize the new School Centers. He had 
already had some experience in social work, hav- 
ing spent his summer vacations while in college 
(when not driving an ice-wagon in New York 
City) in playground work at Buffalo. To his vis- 
ion and genius as an organizer the movement 
owes its great success. A man of the deepest re- 
ligious enthusi- 
asm, he has gone 


time—Prof. G. 
M. Forbes, Mrs, 
Helen B. Mont- 
gomery, Isaac Ad- 
ler, James P. B. 
Duffy and Wil- 
liam Bausch—was 
deeply interested 
in the new experi- 
ment. And they 
were fortunate in 
securing as direc- 


at the work of 
making the people 
of Rochester ac- , 
quainted with one 
another, of getting 
them together, of 
setting everyone 
he could reach to 
thinking along the 
new social lines. 
His sense, indeed, 
of what is good for 


tor an extraordi- 
nary young man 
named Ward. I 
think I have never 
met any other man with just the qualities of irre- 
pressible social enthusiasm and untiring energy 
which Mr. Ward possesses. He is the son of 


The Social Center serves, among other things, as a neighbor- 


hood reference and circulating library 


all the people—his 
democracy, if you 
will—has been so 
keen that he has 
clashed with some of those in authority, includ- 
ing the boss, some of the business men, and 
some of the clergymen, as I shall show later. 
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I have not the space to describe here as I 
should like all the activities of the School Cen- 
ters. I have attended quite a number of the 
meetings, clubs and entertainments. It must 
be understood that this is not a work for chil- 
dren, but a neighborhood movement to get the 
grown people together. An excellent. expres- 
sion of the real purpose of the movement is 
found in the tirst report: 

“The Social Center was not to take the place 
of any existing institution; it was not to be a 
charitable medium for the service particularly 
of the poor; it was not to be a new kind of 
evening school; it was not to take the place of 
any church or other institution of moral uplift; 
it was not to serve simply as an "Improvement 
Association" by which the people in one com- 
munity should seck only the welfare of their dis- 
trict; it was not to bea t Civic Reform” organi- 
zation, pledged to some change in city or state 
or national administration -it was just to be the 
restoration to its true place in social life of that 
most American of all institutions, the Public 
School Center, in orderthat through thisextended 
use of the school building might be developed, 
in the midst of our complex life, the community 
interest, the neighborly spirit, the democracy 
that we knew before we came to the city.” 

It was, in short, the development of one of 
the city's unused social resources. All sorts of 
people came into the clubs—people who could 
not he induced to come into any church or social 
settlement or any other private association. 
For the people felt that the schoolhouses be- 
longed to them. One of the social settlements 
located near No. 9 School lost all of its adult 

clubs. lts members were absorbed in the 

larger and freer movement of the school. Both 
men’s and women's clubs were formed, and 
these not only held meetings, gave entertain- 
ments, organized ball clubs and the like, but 
entertained one another with concerts, plays, and 
. dances. lattendeda reception given by the Ital- 
ian Men's Club of School 14 to two of the Wom- 
en's Clubs. The older Women's Club contained 
among its membership old-stock Americans, 

Jews, Irish Catholics, and even one Negro wom- 

an. Music was provided and there wasadance. 

All the clubs, of which there are now forty, are 
organized in a league of Civic Clubs, the Presi- 
dent of which is Judge John B. M. Stephens of 
the County Court, and in the executive commit- 
tee is a Jew, a Roman Catholic, two Republi- 
cans, two Democrats and three Independents. 

The motto of the League is 


~ 


For the City as a Whole. 


One of the chief secrets of success of the 
movement has been its platform of open and 
free discussion of all subjects, not even politics 
and religion being tabooed. The dread of free 
discussion of politics and religion in public 
buildings has long been one of our national 
bugaboos. The two most vital connecting 
links between men are thus barred from free 
consideration, But in Rochester the clubs have 
invited in each of the political candidates— 
Republican, Democratic, Prohibition and So- 
cialist—to present his case, followed afterward 
by a discussion. 

Nothing could be more honestly enlightening 
nor politically educative than this. Asa Re- 
publican candidate for alderman (Mr. Beard) 
said in School No. 9: 

“I understand that we are here for a three- 
fold purpose: first, that the voters may see what 
sort of men we are who are seeking office; 
second, that we may tell what has been the 
history of our relation to the ward we seck to 
represent; third, that we may tell what we mean 
to do, if elected.” 

Mr. Ward has succeeded in drawing to 
Rochester many of the leaders of the new 
movements in this country. "Their addresses 
have been widely discussed, not only in the 
schoolhouse meetings, but reported afterward 
inthe newspapers. Governor Hughes, who de- 
livered an address before the League of Civic 
Clubs, said of the movement: 

“T am more interested in what you are doing, 
and in what it stands for, than in anything else 
in the world. You are buttressing the founda- 
tions of democracy." 

Civic friendliness develops in the Centers. 
As President Rush Rhees of the Rochester 
University said: 

“I believe in the Social Center, because it 
gives to us an opportunity to consider our 
problems together; and I trust that from these 
Centers may go a contagion of love of the pub- 
lic welfare that shall be felt in the finding of the 
right solution of how to preserve liberty through 
government.” 

One of the Italian members of a School 
No. 14 Club paid one of the most significant 
tributes I heard to the movement: 

“Tiere,” he said, “for the first time I find 
realized the dream of what America would be 
which I dreamed of when I was in Italy.” 

Upon the first page of this magazine we have 
published for a number of months a series of 
prayers, expressing the spirit of the new social 
religion, by Professor Walter Rauschenbusch 
of Rochester. Out of the School Center move- 
ment is developing, spontaneously also,a num- 
berof hymns and songs breathing the new social 
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“T think I have never met any other man with just the qualities of irrepressible 
social enthusiasm and untiring energy which Mr. Ward possesses ” 


or community spirit. 'To hear a thousand 
men and women in the great auditorium of 
No. 9 School singing together the new songs 
is an experience not soon to be forgotten. 

Everyone predicted that trouble would arise 
from this free opening of the schools to the 
people and the free discussion which accom- 
panied it. But there has been nowhere a 
single instance of rowdyism, or any other com- 
motion. 

All this may seem almost Utopian, and in- 
deed it was too great an advance to be made 
without a reaction. It opened the door to new 
freedoms; it tended to question and destroy 
old authorities. After it had been in operation 
for two years, the old régime began to move 


against it. Authority in politics as repre- 
sented by the boss and the machine, which ex- 
ist because people do not think, began to fear 
the utterly free discussion of politics, not once 
in the year, but every week, or several times a 
week, in the schools. The truth was getting 
out! And from the schools the reports of the 
discussions were getting into the newspapers. 
Plainly it was not to be tolerated. 

Similarly, authority in business, as repre- 
sented by the bankers and big business men of 
Rochester, became more and more doubtíul 
about having the problems of the street rail- 
road, the water power, the gas company and so 
on presented in the full daylight of the school- 
houses and discussed afterward by all sorts of 
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inquiring people. It is true that the business 
men themselves, including representatives of 
the street railway and gas companies, were in- 
vited to present their cases, which they did; but 
on the whole such 
discussions, as one 


following spring campaign Mr. Richard re- 
signed rather than write editorials for Boss 
Aldridge. The contlict showed vividly the 
essential elements of the coming struggle: 
which, as in all 
times past, is a 


of the big business 
men told me, ** un- 
settled people's 
minds” and 
* tended todisturb 
business condi- 
tions." 

The third great 
authority, the 
Church, both Ro- 
man Catholic and 
Protestant — for 
the doctrine of in- 


struggle between 
old authorities and 
new freedoms. For 
many years Amer- 
icans, although 
they have flattered 
themselves upon 
having a democ- 
racy, have really 
allowed the pow- 
ers of government 
to be seized upon 
by groups of pri- 


fallibility is as 
strong in many 
Protestant 
churches to-day as it is among the Roman 
Catholics—was disturbed by the remarkable 
growth of activity and the spirit of intellectual 
freedom which marked the work of the School 
Centers. As one religious leader in Rochester 
said to me: 

“TIt stirs up people to think about things they 
shouldn't think about.” 

Last fall the slowly gathering disapproval of 
ancient and entrenched authority began to ex- 
press itself. Letters began to appear in the 
newspapers criticizing the School Centers or 
attacking Mr. Ward. Father O'Neill, the 
militant priest of the largest Catholic church in 
Rochester, began a bitter arraignment of the 
School Centers in his little monthly church 
magazine, also 
carrying on the 
controversy in the 
newspapers. 

Friends of the 
movement at once 
flew to its support, 
newspapers took 
sides, and a dis- 
cussion followed 
which was in itself 
a liberal educa- 
tion. One of the 
newspapers which 


A coming civic club group at No. 14 Center. 
the leaders of the “gang ” 


vate individuals, 
who have told 
them what thev 
must or must not do politically. In Rochester 
I found men saying of Boss Aldridge: 

“Well, he is giving us a pretty fair adminis- 
tration.” 

They were content with pretty jair govern- 
ment instead of selj-government. In order to 
relieve themselves of thought and trouble thev 
turned their political souls over to the political 
boss. 

In the same way thcy turned many of their 
community business functions over to business 
bosses. АП the public utilities of Rochester 
are dominated and directed, not by the peo: 
ple of Rochester, but by distant business 
autocrats who live in New York. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are sent out 
of Rochester 
every year to the 
distant owners of 
these properties, 
who have no in- 
terest in the lifc 
or upbuilding of 
Rochester beyond 
the dividends 
which they earn. 
To this absent 
authority they 
have turned over 
their business 


These are 
that used to be a nuisance 


had at first been 


souls with per- 


friendly toward 
the movement, 
under pressure 
of the forces behind it, suddenly became bit- 
terly hostile. Its editor, Livy S. Richard, 
a militant progressive, was silenced. In the 


This is a picture of a gathering in which one Women's Civic 
Club entertained another from the opposite end of the town 


petual franchises: 
they take the 
thinking of that 
authority for their own. They cannot change 
a street-car line, or improve the lighting 
system, or increase the usefulness of their 
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water-power, without the consent of that au- 
thority. 


Now I am not here charging any specific ` 


wrongdoing: I am rather arraigning the fun- 
damental system. In politics, since the revo- 
lution of 1895, Boss Aldridge has indeed 
“гип things 
pretty well." 
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disturbed the serenity and solidity of these old 
authorities. With the School Centers, the 
Socialists and the Chamber of Commerce all 
inquiring into the public business, with free 
political discussions, with Dr. Crapsey, Paul 
Moore Strayer, and Professor Rauschenbusch 
holding great 
meetings and 


He has been an 
**easy boss"; 
but he, not the 
people's mayor 
or the people's 
Congressman, 
has been the 
ultimate au- 
thority. 
Similarly, the 
public utilities 
of Rochester 
have, during 
the last few 
years, since Mr. 
Horace E. An- 
drews, repre- 
senting the 
Vanderbilt and 
other interests, 
has come into 
control, been 
operated with 
singular wis- 
dom. Mr. An- 
drews is a high 
type of Ameri- 
can business 
man, broad- 


encouraging 
free religious 
discussion, it 
was not at all 
surprising that 
the old authori- 
ties should be 
nervous. 

And last fall, 
at the city elec- 
tion, the old 
forces and the 
new were 
squarely ar- 
rayed against 
each other. 
And the chief 
issue was the 
School Center 
—this center of 
free discussion. 
The School 
Board would 
not stop or 
change Mr. 
Ward's work. 
The boss, Ald- 
ridge, had in- 
deed sent for 


minded, just, 
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Mr. Ward, and 


and generous, 
but he is none 
the less the ab- 
sentee ** boss" of the public business of Roch- 
ester. The people have let their commu- 
nity business get out of their hands into those 
of the Vanderbilts for exactly the same rea- 
son that they have let their politics be dom- 
inated by Boss Aldridge. They haven't 
wanted to be disturbed in their own profitable 
private and individual affairs. No one has 
wanted to work for the common good. By 
manufacturing kodaks and lenses and shoes 
and clothing and the like they could make 
from то to 50 per cent. on their money; why 
should they bother with public utilities at 6 or 8 
or 1o per cent., or with politics, which, unless 
there was graft, would yield no per cent. at all? 

Well, the new spirit of inquiry, of free discus- 
sion, of new interest in community affairs, here 
in Rochester, as in every part of the country, 
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Ward, recog- 
nizing no au- 
thority in the 
boss, would not go to see him. Lése-majesté! 
Therefore the boss decided to attack the 
School Board itself, and so change the mem- 
bership as to shut off Mr. Ward and cripple 
the School Centers. Accordingly the three 
authorities got together: Boss Aldridge of the 
Republican machine, representing politics; 
most of the Catholic voters, exhorted by 
Father O'Neill and others, and some of the 
Protestant voters, representing the authority 
of the Church; and the bankers and big 
business men, representing financial authority. 
And they got with them, also, the saloon 
and brewery vote—because the saloons wanted 
privileges. 

The campaign was a fierce one. Upon the 
Democratic side it was led by Howard T. 
Mosher, chairman of the Democratic County 
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Committee, who is a fine representative of the 
new type of leader in politics. A former col- 
lege professor, he has been a force in the for- 
ward movements of Rochester, a staunch sup- 
porter of the School Centers. Nelson Spencer, 
the able and fearless Democrat who ran against 
Boss Aldridge's candidate for mayor, outlined 
the issue as being directly between boss-govern- 
ment and self-vovernment. 

Well, the bosses won. But their victory did 
not, after all, settle the problem of the School 
Centers. The people began to wake up. The 
newspaper discussion waxed warmer than 
ever; Father O'Neill denounced Mr. Ward and 
his work with greater and greater vigor. The 
fate of the work hinged on the appropriation. 
If Boss Aldridge's machine would grant the 
money the School Centers could go ahead; 
if the boss would not, they would have to close 
up the work. 

I suppose Rochester never, before saw such 
a succession of demonstrations. Delegations 
came daily, sometimes almost hourly, to visit 
the mayor, until the mayor was actually ill 
with the pressure. Not only were the School 
Center Clubs represented, but all the progres- 
sive forces of Rochester lined themselves up. 
Delegates of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
marched to the City Hall in a body, the Labor 
Unions sent delegations, so did many of the 
fraternal orders, especially the Jewish orders. 
The Protestant Ministerial Association, after a 
hard fight among its members, declared in favor 
of the School Centers. 

Finally, as a result of this remarkable popu- 
lar agitation, the progressives succeeded in pre- 
venting the entire discontinuance of the appro- 
priation for the School Centers, but they had to 
accept a considerable reduction. 

This reduction presaged a curtailment of the 
work; but so great was the enthusiasm of 


the directors of the School Centers (Mr. 
Ward's assistants) for the thing they were 
doing that they agreed, when the money ran 
out, to continue to the end of the season without 
salary. And that is what happened. They 
closed their work this spring after the most suc- 
cessful year they have had—the wide discussion 
and opposition having given to it a new vitality 
and dignity. 

On April 19th the special election for Con- 
gressman was held; and Boss Aldridge. 
flushed with his victory of last fall, and with no 
conception of the meaning of the revolt going 
on around him, nominated himself for Con- 
gress. By this time the reaction was complete. 
The progressive spirit, fanned into flame, ex- 
pressed itself at the polls in an overwhelming 
defeat of the boss. 

Of course bossism is not yet dead at Rock: 
ester. “I am still alive," Aldridge is reported 
to have said after the election. So are the old 
authorities which he represents. And the 
struggle in the future will be fiercer, more des- 
perate, than it has been in the past, as the 
minds of men become clarified as to the real 
issues involved. 

In conclusion, the point I want to make is 
that the spirit which underlies Boss Aldridge's 
defeat—the same spirit which vivifies the In- 
surgent movement of the West and caused the 
overturn in Congress during the past summer— 
s “а great, a steady, a long-continued move- 
ment of the public mind," and that it cannot be 
deflected by abuse nor charged to agitators. 
For it is the universal struggle of growth, of the 
new against the old, of self-government against 
boss-government, of internal authority in reli- 
gion against external authority, of community 
enterprise in business against private monop- 
oly, in short, of democracy against aristocracy. 
May the right win! 
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OR to admire and for to 
see" in the old days may 
have been counted an in- 


centive “for to roam this 
world so wide," but now that we 
suspect that Woman is essen- 
tially the race, not merely a side 
issue (see Genesis ii, 21-23), 
perhaps we should more care- 
fully evaluate the oft-expressed 
desire of ladies: to eat somebody 
else’s cooking. 

In the Wicked City are many wondrous 
things “for to admire and for to see" which 
interest the men folks mightily, but I dare say 
that none of them has such an eye out for 
practicable new wrinkles as the women have 
in Eating in the Wicked City. That is their 
peculiar province, and their orbs of vision 
stick out and glisten like peeled onions. Noth- 
ing escapes them. That woman at the next 
table in the heliotrope gown with lace gill- 
flicketies about the neck-hole, they know ex- 
actly what the stuff is, Lansdowne or Panama 
or whatever, how much a yard it cost, and all. 
They saw the same thing in last month’s Ex- 
foliator, only it wasn't cut quite so low. No, 
indeed, she didn’t make it herself. Nor she 
didn’t buy it ready made and have it altered 
over. Why, look at the way it hangs! It 
didn’t cost less than— But that’s always a 


painful subject, how much a dress costs. And 
just as you begin to feel uneasy and conscience- 
smitten, they call your attention to the helio- 
trope lady’s complexion. Powdered? Why, 
land of love! She looks as if she had tipped 
over face foremost into the flour barrel. 
Wouldn’t you think she’d know better? But 
for all that, they watch her like a hawk, and 
you don’t know they do. They watch her to 
see how she does. Or somebody. "That's 
why you'll never catch a woman tasting her 
finger-bowl as men do, fooled by thegeranium 
leaf or the slice of lemon in it. They have 
their eyes wide open, ain't I telling you? 
They see the paper petticoats on the dinner 
candles and the perennial fern in the silver- 
plated sky-rinktum in the middle of the table, 
and when you go out there next year to visit, 
you'll see the same things at their house. They 
observe the way the hired men help the plates 
(men, if you please) and the funny way of eat- 
ing ice-cream with a small harpoon. Though 
garlic connotes “guineas” and ditch-digging, 
and oil the left-hand corner of the second 
shelf in the medicine closet, they who have 
hitherto flavored their lettuce with vinegar 
and sugar approach the salad boldly and 
flinch not, and compliment you on the way 
you tossed it. It is all so interesting. It is 
true they do not go the length the lady in the 
heliotrope gown goes; they pass up the ciga- 
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rettes after the frozen punch, but the red wine 
in the glasses, while dissipated and a little 
“wild,” is just exactly like it is in that one of 
Ouida's novels, “Strathmore,” I think it is, 
the one that has such a lovely character in it— 
Bertie Cecil, wasn't that his name? He didn't 
‘stuff and stuff the way that men do; he only 
“toyed with the wing of an ortolan” when he 
sat down to a meal's victuals. "They sip their 
claret sparingly, at first lest they should sud- 
denly ‘‘get tight," and afterward lest they 
should let on how disappointed they are to 
find it so puckery and bitter, not at all like 
the watery grape jelly you might think it 
would be, judging by the looks of it. 

And, speaking of dinner claret, I hope and 
trust no reader of these lines, hardened habitué 
of the Wicked City though he be, ever forgets 
his duty to his lady friends from the outer 
darkness of Jayville and Terry Hut whom he 
shows 'round the Wicked City. I like to 
think that every evening of the year, as regu- 
larly as the mandolins tune up and the clarinet 
sounds A, somewhere, somehow, some man 
finds or makes an occasion to give some 
woman the simple yet exquisite pleasure of 
telling her that salt will take a wine stain out. 
I know not who originated this quaint yet 
touching ceremony of the table d'hóte, but 
when I think how many thousand female 
hearts, first saddened by the stain, were glad- 
dened by the salt, it seems to me he ought to 
have a monument. The picture rises clear be- 
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She looks as if she had tipped over face foremost 
into the flour barrel” 


fore me, misty only with the strong gusts of 
cigarette smoke the men blow out. І seem to 
see upon the wall the picture of. Umberto, the 
king that grew chin whiskers on his upper lip. 
I seem to see tomato-splashed spaghetti on 
the plates, spaghetti that evermore. arouses 
and evermore disappoints the expectation that 
it will wriggle, while through all permeate the 
tones, vibrant as a goat's tail, of the tert 0 
the lower hall singing the Siciliano from “4 
alleria Rusticana.” In my dream at еї) 
table sits a youth explaining to a maiden Mt 
if you sprinkle salt upon spilled claret it Vil 
take the stain right out. \ 

“But why,” you ask, “why, since it is pet 
of her pleasure that she can eat and not hat 
to clear up afterward, should it delight her so 
to hear that? 
should she care?” 

Didn’t I start out by telling you that Woman 
was the race? Must I use up valuable time 
explaining to you how that implies, as in the 
seed the plant is implicated fold on fold, Wom- 
an's conservation of all things needful? She is 
Martha, careful and troubled about many 
things. Man that you are, you eat and never 
think who’s going to red up after you; no bur- 
den is laid on you of the necessity of saying: 
“Oh, but I want to help do up the dishes" 
You never have to hide the pang, and think, 
but not say; “Right on my very best cloth! 
And it never will come out; I just know И 
жоп.” Long after you and your cronies 
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have eaten all you can hold, you can sit at the 
dinner-table and get cigar ashes all over every- 
thing, and send out for another demi-tasse of 
coffee, and it never crosses your mind that the 
poor girl in the kitchen won’t get out of there 
till ten or leven. That's 
'cause you're a man. 
And you don't see why 
Sunday evening dinner 
is any worse than any 
other evening in the 
week, you that used, 
when you were a boy, to 
take a piece of pie right 
in your hand of Sun- 
day evenings and make 
out with that the best 
you could. Landscape 
to a myope without his 
glasses, opera to one 
that cannot tell one tune 
from another—that's 
what Eating in the Wicked City is to a mere 
man. But to a woman on a visit, whose escort 
takes the check (and doesn't let her see its fig- 
ures, leaving her to guess it must be anyhow all 
of a dollar) and tips the waiter who helps her 
on with her wraps, and seems so friendly and 
so "clever," it is joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. It's a miracle; it's the old dream come 
true of having things nice without a bit of 
work or wo (I'm afraid you didn't notice 
that bit of ‘local color" I put in when I said 
"clever" in the sense of being obliging, not 


** Fooled by the geranium leaf or the slice of 
lemon in it" 
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necessarily smart and able. "That's the real 
American. You used to say that too, before 
you came to the Wicked City to live.) 

I won't say that men don't care at all for 
eating, but this I will say: not so much 
as some suppose. The 
Woman's Page is tire- 
less in the declaration 
that the male heart is 
approached via the 
stomach, the obvious in- 
ference being that his 
is a cupboard love, and 
that she keeps him 
steady who keeps him 
stuffed. And yet how 
many times you will see 
wives, whose dinners 
make you dribble at the 
mouth only to remem- 
ber, deserted by their 
husbands for pretty 
poppets who cannot boil a kettle without 
scorching it. Maybe, though, they were the 
sort of wife who asks a husband with his 
mouth full of breakfast what to cook for din- 
ner. That would drive any man from home. 

I don't believe I know three men who give 
ten minutes' thought a day to what they'll eat. 
Most of us sit down to luncheon, gawk at the 
menu card in a worried and embarrassed 
fashion, and, out of the multitude of delicately 
flavored dishes, ten to one we pick out roast 
beef medium. All we know or care is that there 
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is an uneasiness on our insides which, with- 
out food, will grow into a headache. So long 
as that uneasiness is allayed, not to return in 
any form for four or five hours, we ask no 


“To a woman on a visit 
unspeakable and full of glory ” 


it is joy 


more. More would be fussy. When we dine 
out, i's not the food we notice or how it's 
served, but the social pleasure we get or not. 
Who was there? What did he say? We can 
answer those questions off the book. What 
did you havetoeat? | Oh—er—er—er—why— 
ah, soup and fish and entrée and roast and 
salad. Regulation thing. No punch? Yes, 
I believe there was. Yes, now that you men- 
tion it. No sweets? Why, yes, some sort of 
fancy fixin's; I don't recall what now. Coffee? 
Yes. What say? I think they started off 
with oysters,—oysters or clams. 

Landscape to a myope without his glasses, 
opera to a man that can't tell ‘Yankee 
Doodle” from “Old Hundred," such is Eat- 
ing in the Wicked City to most men. It's a 
downright shame, I say. When you consider 
how the chef has held his head in his two 
hands for hours planning the organic struc- 
ture of the dinner, composing it as an artist 
composes a picture, this flavor here to har- 
monize and fit in with the flavor of its acces- 
sories before and after; when you consider 
how the ingredients have been selected, 
molded, trimmed and garnished; how the 
prettyisms have been disposed so as to de- 
light the eye; how the weaver made the shin- 
ing figures in the linen, and various artificers 
produced the gracious curves and colors in 


the silver and glass and china, and how serv- 
ing itself is of the nature of a fine art; and 
when you consider also that, to the diner, it is 
a table set with victuals brought on and taken 
away—so much and no more—I say it is a 
shame. 

But there's a reason for it. Honestly I 
don't see how a man ever can care for really 
high-class eating in the Wicked City. When 
he's got the money for it, he hasn't the 
stomach; when he's got the stomach for it, he 
hasn't the money. And there you are. 

Most of the men folks in the Wicked City 
can remember clearly when this thing of eat- 
ing three times a day was not an unmixed 
boon. (I speak conservatively.) While we 
were trying to sink our claws into the bark, to 
climb up even as high as the lowest branches 
of that tall tree whose topmost twig is John D. 
Rockefeller, we thought about our eating as 
seldom as we could manage it. 

Saturday afternoons when the cashier slid us 
our pay envelopes, carefully placed face down- 
ward—(I suppose cashiers are sinners like the 
rest of us, but I do hope the good Lord will 
not forget that one kind act they do turning 
the pay envelope figure side down; maybe 
all alone it is a little thing, thus to be thought- 
ful of the young fellow's pride outside the 
grating, but wben you multiply it by the hun- 
dreds of thousands every week's end of the 
year it mounts up to a charity that should 
cover a multitude of sins, and I humbly call 
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the Lord's attention to it)—Saturday after- 
noons, I say, it seemed a wicked waste of good 
Manila paper to use so much of it to hold so 
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little. It was most awful thin, that envelope. 
Yet thin as it was, it had to spread itself over 
an entire week. Talk about the ductility of 
gold, it’s wonderful how $9 can be hammered 
into a mere film every week. I wish the never 
sufficiently to be lamented 
Paley, he whose famous 
Argument from Design in 
Nature we had in Senior 
“ Evidences,” had turned 
the powers of his intellect 
upon the patent correlation 
existing between the weekly 
salary and the week's sub- 
sistence. The marvelously 
neat adjustment of the one 
to the other argues a great 
Purpose somewhere. Paley 
ought to have tackled it, 
but since he hasn’t, I will 
do so, timorously, I admit. 
It seems to me that the 
great Purpose is to teach 
us all we must economize. 
I am aware that there is book-learning to 
the effect that a penny saved is twopence 
earned; I don’t forget the landlady lurking 
in the hall of pay nights to reiterate the 
thought, but books and landladies are hu- 
man, volitional, personal institutions, and slip 
up on it once in a while. It needs something 
impersonal, general, cosmic even, like walking 
home in the pouring rain because you haven't 
the nickel for a ride, or wearing your yellowed 
straw hat long after “the bell has rung," to 
bring home to us the ger-reat ter-ruth of: 
** Waste not, want not." 

We do waste such a lot, all of us, on our- 
selves for little creature comforts that perish 
with the using. We buy books and maga- 
zines and newspapers, never stopping to re- 
flect that in these days of big display type we 
can keep posted on current events merely by 
looking at the headlines of our neighbor's 
paper, and the Public Library has books and 
magazines in it that we can read for nothing if 
we'll remember to bring them back promptly 
when the two weeks are up. Or, for that mat- 
ter, we can go without reading altogether. It's 
wonderful the pleasure you can find in simply 
seeing how much you can go without. The 
life of self-denial is, after all, the only happy 
life, and if we would only try to see if we 
couldn't save ALL our wages instead of spend- 
ing them, there's no computing the joy that 
would be ours. We could at least make some 
sort of effort to curb inordinate propensities to 
read and think on what we read. We should 
be so much more contented with our lot in life. 


“The chef has held his head in his 
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And how preposterous it is for us to pay a 
dollar, a whole dollar, for the top gallery of the 
opera, when if we will only be patient the sum- 
mer will be here and out in the parks the bands 
will play sweet music for us free, ragtime 
and two-steps and the latest 
popular airs in whose genial 
sunshine the soul expands 
and bourgeons. Watching 
the score in front of a news- 
paper office is "most as good 
as going to the game itself, 
and very much less ex- 
pensive. 

Many advise the young 
to be regular in attendance 
upon the means of grace, 
but when you recollect how 
prone they are in church 
to pass the plate, and take 
collections for foreign and 
domestic missions, for the 
Fresh Air Fund, and how 
they really expect you to 
help support the preacher, I don't know about 
it. It looks like a good deal of money going 
to somebody other than yourself. And asfor the 
socialdoings in the churches—strawberry festi- 
vals, and Sunday-school picnics, and all such— 
why, you get acquainted with the girls thus, and 
when you get to going with the girls, it's just 
your hand on your pocketbook all the time. 
And as for dancing-schools and the the-ay-ters, 
why, mercy me! they're violently opposed to 
true economy, and look how they keep you up 
nights. You're sleepy the next day, and your 
employer cannot possibly get his money's 
worth out of you. Ice-cream soda? Why, 
Croton will quench the thirst. And as for to- 
bacco and an occasional glass of beer, they 
haven't a friend on earth anyhow, and you 
needn't think I'm going to make myself unpop- 
ular by even mentioning them to young men. 

No. 'The way to do, if we may gather any 
notion of the great Purpose as shown forth in 
the significant correlation of the week's stipend 
to the week's subsistence, is to go to bed early 
nights so as to wake up refreshed and bright 
the next morning, that you may work faith- 
fully for your employer, and thus make your- 
self as indispensable to him on the six days of 
the week as he is to you on Saturday. Go to 
bed early, and save every cent you can, and put 
it in the bank against sickness or old age, and 
have the bank go bu’st. 

It would be comparatively easy for us to save 
largely if it weren’t for the eating habit, ac- 
quired by us in early youth, from which we do 
not seem able to break ourselves. We do not 
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try, most of us. It is in vain that dietary ex- 
perts assure us that we dig our graves with our 
teeth, and that we eat twice as much as we 
really need to, to feel 
like fighting cocks. We 
go right along, crowd- 
ing down all our hides 
will hold. And nobody 
learns from experi- 
ence; that's the funny 
part of it. When, ow- 
ing to circumstances 
over which we have 
no control, such as 
a prolonged industrial 
depression, we get our 
diet down to reason- 
able proportions, we 
never seem to notice 
how much heartier we 
are for it, though the 
vital statistics show a 
diminished death-rate. 
And, just to show how 
we are obsessed by 
this insane notion of 
eating, in spite of the 
fact that we know very 
well how children like 
to attract attention to 
themselves by keeling 
over in a dead faint, 
and explaining it by 
saying that they 
haven't had much of anything to eat for two 
days but a salt pickle and a cup of coffee, we 
take it seriously. It seems to be impossible to 
get gumption into our heads. 

Eating is the largest expenditure of all, and 
naturally that's the first thing to economize 
when we arrive in the Wicked City and begin 
to climb up to fortune. Only a greenhorn 
goes to a boarding-house when there is but one 
lonesome digit in the upper left-hand corner of 
his pay-envelope. By taking your meals out 
you can skimp beautifully and nobody be any 
wiser. The Continental breakfast, the really 
stylish thing, you know, is a cup of coffee and a 
roll. And if you have a heavy luncheon you 
get so dull and logy along about three o’clock 
you aren't fit for anything. And besides it 
takes up so much of your noon hour that you 
might more profitably employ in standing 
around and watching the people go by. A 
piece of pie and a glass of milk are all our 
ablest Wall Street financiers permit themselves 
who want to keep their heads clear for business. 
And you’ll find you don’t sleep sound if you 
eat hearty in the evening, meat and potatoes 
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and vegetables and dessert and coffee—coffee 
keeps you awake—so you get yourself a bowl of 
milk and graham crackers or a chocolate 
éclair or something of 
the sort. Oh, you can 
cut it fine if you know 
how! Why, it oughtn't 
to cost you more than 
fifty cents a day at the 
outside for just your 
eating. And it keeps 
your figure so neat and 
trim. On fifty cents a 
day for food you don't 
go ’round carrying a 
“corporation” in front 
of you. Neat and trim 
in figure as a youth 
should be. You're 
young you know 
(somewhere between 
eighteen and twenty- 
five, aren't you ?), and 
youth has such vital- 
ity. By the way, isn't 
it curious about the 
association of ideas? 
That phrase “between 
eighteen and twenty- 
five" is associated in 
my mind with the fact 
that one-third of all 
who die between the 
ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five die of consumption. Now that's 
totally irrelevant, for I was talking about how 
you can skimp yourself on eating if you try, and 
how it prevents you from growing fat and 
porky. 

What makes taking your meals out so fas- 
cinating is that every once in a while you make 
a discovery. Seeking a change from dairy 
victuals you find a restaurant where you can 
get a bang-up fine meal for fifteen cents, choice 
of two kinds of meat, the piece,—anyhow, as 
wide as your two fingers,—a potato, a bird's 
bath-tub full of some vegetable, cup of coffee 
(well, it’s brown like coffee, anyhow), two whole 
slices of nice, white, plaster-of-paris bread, a 
pat of butter the breadth and thickness of a 
silver quarter. Oh, a real good meal 
—for the money. The crockery might be a 
trifle thinner (you could kill a cow with your 
cup), but look at the splendor of the fringed 
napkin broadly striped with red, or else made 
of that barred stuff your mother used to use for 
her tea-towels. 

Your mo— The mouthful chokes you. It 
doesn’t taste good any more, even to your 
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sharp-set appetite. The place isn’t the find it 
was. It’s cheap and sordid and fly-specked. 
You feel ashamed and sorry for yourself, as if 
you were the Prodigal Son in a far country, who 
“fain would fill his belly with the husks the 
swine did eat." Are you now paying up for your 
“riotous living”? You frown at me and sul- 
lenly declare, “Not guilty." No. You're 
not the Prodigal Son. If you’re any character 
you’re Uncle Tom sold South. And this food 
(if you can call it that) is to what your mother 
set before you, when you were getting your 
growth, as was the field-hand’s daily dole of a 
half pint of grits compared with the good eat- 
ing Uncle Tom had in his “old Kentucky 
home” when he was being fed up against the 
coming of the speculator’s wagon. 

The old slave song promised “по grass in 
Georgia." It was to be all easy hoeing there. 
From afar the Wicked City is very splendid, 
and back home is kind of Cheap-John, but 
as you haggle at the gum-elastic steak, do 
you turn up your nose at the steak your 
mother used to cook for you, cut thin, 
pounded into rags, scored and crisscrossed 
with the butcher-knife, fried in butter to 
a dark, seal-brown, peppered and salted just 
to your taste? It wasn't very stylish to 
cook it that way, but it tasted clean and 
wholesome. You wouldn't be afraid to look 
into that kitchen, would you? Did a lump 
rise in your 
throat then as 
you remem- 
bered that old 
kitchen? It 
had a striped 
rag carpet on 
the floor, and 
braided rugs 
before the 
doors, and the 
zinc underthe 
cook-stove 
shone like sil- 
ver. There 
was a pleas- 
ant tang of 
clean burn- 
ing wood that 
mingled with 
the savory 
smell of meat 
a-cooking. 
The wood 
was in a wall-paper-covered box, as I remem- 
ber, and it was your mother's boast that she 
could do her whole baking with three sticks 
of wood—good wood, you understand. It had 
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clean white curtains to its windows, and on the 
south window-sill stood a geranium in a tin 
can. Old Tom stopped licking his shirt- 
bosom long enough to gape a gape that nearly 
took his head off, and purred if your mother 
looked at him. There was an almanac hang- 
ing by its string-loop from one corner, the kind 
that had a picture in it of men thrashing wheat 
with flails. Grandpap explained it to you, 
you mind. He said they used to thrash wheat 
that way when he was little. Mighty good 
things to eat came out of that kitchen, better 
tasting things than ever you'll get in the Wicked 
City, and the husband in the old story who 
asked the blessing this way: “ We thank Thee 
for this expression of Thy goodness which 
Mary Ann has so bountifully spread before 
us," had it about so, I think. Mary Ann was 
right bountiful. 

Maybe she didn't know so much about 
how to titivate up victuals that really ought 
to go into the swill, but if that steak wasn't 
soppy with juice, look at the white gravy 
that went with it, the fried-out essence 
of the meat mixed with milk, and flour 
rubbed into it. Search the fanciest of fancy 
restaurants and eating-houses in the Wicked 
City, you will find no such white gravy 
there. 

And that samesauce went most agreeably with 
slices of fried ham, if Memory has not forsaken 
her accus- 
tomed seat. 
And that's 
another thing 
you'll have a 
longandfruit- 
less search 
for—ham. 
Ah! they have 
what they call 
ham. What 
they call ham. 
But, oh, my 
souls alive! it 
ain't it. It 
ain't it at all. 
It is no ham 
that came off 
the latter end 
of a pig you 
knew from its 
youth up, and 
all its family 
connections . 
that you carried nubbins to, and clabber 
in a bucket, and swill, and that grunted: 
“Unk! Unk! Aweenk!" so unctuously over 
its food, and curlycued its kinky tail over 
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its globose back, a tail that, come hog-kill- 
ing time, you roasted in the embers. It’s 
not the ham that, when it was boiled and 
shaved into thin slices, kind of melted in your 
mouth like the dew from heaven. It’s not the 
ham that fried so beautifully and so harmoni- 
ously with the eggs you and your little sister 
hunted for in the haymow. No. It's some sort 
of a chemical sole-leather that can’t be chewed 
up into smaller fragments than will just wedge 
tightly between your bicuspids, and stick there 
and rankle there with a saltiness that cannot be 
freshened, and with an underlying flavor of the 
stuff the dentist swabs on your gum when an 
old tooth begins to growl. It’s no ham that 
was hung up in the smoke-house over a calm 
and deliberate smoldering knot of hickory 
that was in no hurry to cure the meat. Lots of 
time to make it good to cat. No. Before this 
ham had quit its twitching, they jabbed a hol- 
low needle into it and squirted in some of this 
fence-post preservative, and the next day noon 
it was on the market. Time is money now- 
adays, and moncy's what we're after, not some- 
thing fit for folks to eat. 

I suppose that if I were intimately acquainted 
with somebody that killed for himself and 
put down his own winter's meat, he might, asa 
great personal favor, let me have a real ham, 
and not the embalmed hind leg of a dead hog, 
but it would have to be forlove. From pork to 
poetry, whenever you try to get for money what 
ought to be got for love, the whole thing's 
spoiled. And the exceptions provetherule. I 
am not so discriminating in my taste in the line 
of sonnets as I am in sausages, but I can testify 
that there is at least one man in these United 
States who has not bowed the knee to Baal (yet), 
and still puts sage into the confections he makes 
of real, proper, true pork, and smokes in a 
smokehouse. He sent some to me once, and 
when I came into the house and smelled the 
gracious incense of their cooking, if you'd so 
much as crooked your finger at me I'd have 
burst out crying. Once more I was in grand- 
ma’s kitchen, and she was hopping around on 
her twisted foot like the lame angel that she 
was. She'sin glory now, and if grandpap isn't 
with her there, it's all because he was a Demo- 
crat, and not because he wasn't good enough. 

On snapping cold mornings, when the 
cistern-pump had to be thawed out, how ad- 
mirably the gravy of those sausages went with 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup! You've 

. heard about those things, no doubt. They 
used to have them in this country in reality, 
and not in name only, before we all went crazy 
about making money. We’ll come to, though, 
some of these days. 


I wonder if in the kitchen you used to know 
the women folks ever fried slices of what we 
used to call “pawn-hoss.” (The dictionary 
spells it *pan-has.") The broth in which the 
headcheese and such was cooked was thick- 
ened with cornmeal and boiled into a mush, 
and when this was cold it was fried nice and 
brown. Oh, hush! Go on away from here! 
Don't jabber menu-French at me; you irritate 
me with your foolishness. Nothing could be 
as good as that was. No. It wasn't scrapple. 
I’ve heard it was, but it isn’t. Not the 
boughten scrapple. Perhaps it might be that 
when folks try to sce how good to eat it can be 
made, and not how mean and “on’ry” they 
can make it and still sell it. 

I want to shake a warning forefinger at the 
American people in this whole matter of our 
hog-meat. We are going down the hill as sure 
as shooting, for all we think we’re such a much. 
Fewer hogs, proportionately, to the population 
are raised now than there were before the War. 
(I mean the War we fought for an ideal, not the 
one we fought to stave off a panic.) Not only 
is the quantity diminishing, but the quality is 
clean perished from the earth, so far as the in- 
habiters of the Wicked City are concerned. 
Do you wonder to see us cowed and spiritless, 
taking the impudence of fellows in brass but- 
tons and blue coats in subways, elevated trains, 
and open-air meetings, fellows to whom the 
club is mightier than the Constitution? Do you 
wonder what’s become of the old ideals, of the 
pluck that could rise up and smash oppression 
on the snoot? It's no wonder to meat all. We 
don’t get enough sound hog-meat on our in- 
sides. Pork-eaters were ever free men. And 
that's no jest. You look it up in history. 

And here's another point for your consider- 
ation. If you have read, as surely you should 
have read, the stories of the circuit-riding 
evangels of “the airly days," you must have 
noted how strong within them was the passion 
for the salvation of their fellow men. They 
feared not at all to declare to the most selí- 
satisfied, the most up-standing and stiff- 
necked: “You are hair-hung and breeze- 
shaken over hell-fire!" And this, not because 
they hated the sinner or would put him to 
confusion, but because they wanted to rouse 
him to his lost and dying condition. And 
on what meat was nourished this passion 
for salvation? On yellow-legged chicken. Or 
ever the circuit-rider was seen cantering off 
the big road and up the lane, somebody went 
out and ran down a pair of pullets, and, mingled 
with the hearty greetings at the front door 
came the agonizing shrieks from the back yard 
of "Help! he-elp! help!" which a chicken 
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*** One egg! Why, Lord A'mighty! I wouldn't dirty up my plate for less'n nine” 


utters in plain English when it knows its hour 
has come. 

In the Wicked City we are as truly hair- 
hung and breeze-shaken over perdition as were 
our forebears a hundred years ago to-day, but 
if there is none to warn us in rude yet kindly 
language, it is because in modern Babylon 
chicken is impossible. Unless it is ingeniously 
doctored up with pot-herbs to kill that buried- 
and-dug-up taste nobody can choke it down 
who knows what chicken is at its best estate. 

And are eggs to be relied upon at all? Who 
is there so bold and reckless as to dare more 
than one egg for his breakfast? I said as much 
once to a villager around whose horse-barn the 
hens were singing as they scratched. You 
should have seen the look he gave me; you 
should have heard the honest indignation in his 
voice as he spoke up: “One egg! Why, Lord 
A'mighty! I wouldn't dirty up my plate for 
less’n nine.” 

If eggs are featherless and boneless fowl, so 
is milk flesh without the gristle. And in city 
milk do you find safety? Salicylic acid, soda, 
often so strong it lathers in your mouth, but 
hardly the safety that you feel at sight of the 
frothing milk-pail at your own back door, from 
your own cow-barn where your own cow sighs 


her sweet breath over her mash. How careful 
is the Board of Health that there should be the 
due percentage of butter-fat on the top, and 
how careless of the underlying fluid, which 
may squirm with typhoid, tuberculosis and 
scarlet fever, and no word said. So long as the 
* cream" comes so far down the bottle-neck 
it’s all right. And, by the way, do you ever get 
in city milk a kind of a tallow taste? It seems 
to meIdo. I wonder if I just imagine it, or if 
the “cream” isn't helped out a little somehow. 

But if flesh and fowl, mature or embryonic, 
in the Wicked City is not what it is cracked up 
to be, candor compels one to admit that in the 
matter of fish and sea-food generally it beats 
the country town to death. "Way up in the 
mountains, where the horses have to have claws 
on their feet to get around, the brook-trout can 
make Friday hold up its head with any other 
day of the week, but the other portions of the 
outlying darkness beyond commuting dis- 
tance from the Wicked City have no finned and 
scaled food to compare, in my esteem, with 
blue fish. 

Right about here you'll pardon me if I pay 
off an ancient and a bitter grudge. I have an 
aunt whose cookery would make the carefulest 
dyspeptic break every vow of self-renunciation. 
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He'd say: “Oh, well, just this one time. If it 
kills me I can die happy." He’d have to; it 
would be so good. And what did that woman 
do, when I was little and my mind was plastic, 
but take a raw oyster apart in all its hideous 
loathsomeness, with her disgusted “ Faugh!" 
and “Ugh!” and “Brrrr!” That settled 
oysters for me for many’s the long year, until, 
in ripened manhood, I took myself in hand, 
and with the firmness and unflinching courage 
that must be yours when you undertake a deed 
that must be done whate’er the consequence, I 
swallowed my first oyster. Since then full 
many a “ luscious bivalve, ” as the Logan County 
Examiner has so aptly put it, has followed 
that one to its long home (some thirty feet long, 
if one may trust books on anatomy), but never 
shall I cease to mourn the years, forever passed 
into eternity never to be recalled, in which I 
might have eaten oysters, but didn’t, all on her 
account. And listen: the last time I was at 
her house and ate myself to sleep, didn’t she 
have scalloped oysters! She! Ought I to for- 
give her for what she made me miss? What 
do you think about it? 

The hour is late. I will not trespass on 
your time. Other speakers are to follow who 
can both interest and instruct you. So much 
remains unsaid concerning Eating in the 
Wicked City, and its great inferiority to that 
which came out of your mother’s kitchen, 
propelled by love and not by wanting to 
make money out of you, that I feel guilty 
and remiss. I haven’t said a word in cele- 
bration of roasting ears and green peas right 
off the vines, so much more sweet and tasty 
than if they had wilted for days in the 
markethouse and grocery store; I haven’t said 
a word about the crisp radishes with their 
pleasant hot bitingness instead of the horse- 
stable flavor they have in town; I haven’t 
spread myself as I could as well as not upon the 
other garden-sass, not forgetting the melons 


left to grow until they got dead-ripe, and sort of 
peeled loose from their stems as if they wanted 
to go with you. 

But (blackest ingratitude of all!) I haven’t 
expatiated as I should on “ lick-dab,” that large 
department of the eating you had while they 
were feeding you up to sell you to the Wicked 
City, extending from “blackstrap,” (that they 
sometimes made ginger-cookies out of, ginger- 
cookies that wouldn’t stay hid no matter where 
your mother put’ em,) from “ blackstrap,” (that 
was sweet and had a sort of wild tang to it, and 
was good on bread and butter—it is only black 
and sticky nowadays,) clear to plum butter. I 
can only hint at the delights of watermelon 
preserves, and pickled peaches, and those little 
fig tomatoes in & sweet gawm with slices of 
lemon mixed in—take your handkerchief and 
wipe your chin—and currant jelly, and quince- 
and-apple, and gooseberry jam, and rasp- 
berry jam, and grape butter, and crabapple 
jelly, and . . . and . brace your- 
self now! . . apple-butter. Homemade 
apple-butter, thickened with boiled cider and 
fragrant with all sorts of spices. If I had a slice 
across the loaf of homemade bread, with home- 
made butter on it, and a spread of apple-butter 
on top of all, and it was 'long toward dinner- 
time, and seems like I couldn't hardly wait till 
then, I don't know as I'd care much if the 
apple-butter did smear off on my nose-tip and 
corners of my mouth. 

And there is where Eating in the Wicked 
City loses all holds and just gives up. It 
can't compare, there's no use talking. It's 
only a makeshift. And because—and just 


because it's only a makeshift men folks 
when they go to the Wicked City don't 
take much interest in what they eat. 

But if you could set before them the wholc- 
some victuals that their mothers did, you'd see 
'em sit up and take notice. 

Mighty quick. 


THE MYSTERIES AND CRUELTIES 
OF THE TARIFF 


A NEW SERIES OF ARTICLES BY 
MISS TARBELL 


HE popular judgment of the Payne- 

Aldrich Tariff Bill grows more severe 

with each passing month. Instead of 

quieting the tariff question, it has made 

it more restive. Instead of reassuring business, it 

has dealt it one of the heaviest blows in years. All 

of which is logical enough. It is а bogus revision, 

andevery man of.sense knows that we will get no 

permanent settlement of this matter until a gen- 

uine, searching, informed revision has been made. 

He knows that by shirking this duty the Taft Ad- 

ministration has lost the country years of time. 

Here is the real basis of the anti-Taft sentiment— 
the good reason for insurgency. 

True, some of the gentlemen responsible for the 
bill still cry that it is the best ever made, but they 
are less and less hearty about it, and this is not to be 
wondered at. It must be depressing to know, as 
they do, that in Kansas and Iowa and Indiana and 
various other parts of the country, their enemy the 
Insurgents are sitting up nights fishing jokers out of 
the schedules, casting up the voting accounts which 
retained or added some frankly vicious duty, gath- 
ering the documents which show the relation 
between a campaign contribution and the tax on 
some article nobody can get along without, or worse 
still, the relation between the increased duty on rub- 
ber goods, for instance, and the dividends from 
rubber stock which are known to be coming to 
Senators like Aldrich and Guggenheim. Already 
one of the gentlemen responsible for the bill has felt 
obliged to open his campaign for reélection to the 
Senate by a complete somersault. Two years ago 
Henry Cabot Lodge, urged to support a commission 
which would furnish Congress full and trustworthy 
information on the difference between the cost of 
dutiable articles here and abroad, cried impa- 
tiently: 

"Information. We don’t want information. 
What we want is votes.” But Mr. Lodge is now 
assuring his disgruntled constituents that “We 
should make tariffs on a more scientific system, on 
disinterested and expert evidence! ” 

The case against the Payne-Aldrich Bill is grave 
and complicated. It perpetuates duties laid forty- 
five years ago as Civil War taxes; that is, it 
compels the people of the country to conduct a 
large number of their industries on a war tax 
basis. Many of its schedules are amazing carica- 
tures of the doctrine of protection, made so by open 
and cynical violation of the protective principle, 
tricks and swindles hidden in a technical jargon 
that nobody but an expert can understand—and 
there is no escaping the conclusion that in most 


cases this obscurity has been cunningly devised that 
nobody else should understand it. 

'The method by which the bill was made was the 
worst possible. Duties were traded in openly, like 
horses at a country fair. Although many of these 
duties affect chiefly the daily life of that great bulk 
of our population living on incomes, where every 
penny counts, they were treated as if they had rela- 
tion to nothing but politics. And yet while acting 
with this frank commercialism, Congress as a body 
talked as if carrying out conscientiously the princi- 
ples of Protection. There never was a greater 
humbug. Logic, consistency, sincerity, all were 
sacrificed in the making of the Payne-Aldrich Bill. 
Perhaps the worst of the many hypocricies which 
characterized the operation was making labor pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire. It is to pay American 
wages that we have high duties. Yet nothing is 
clearer in tariff making to-day than the utterly 
inadequate share of the duties laid in Labor's name 
which goes to Labor. 

There is no doubt that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people believe in a moderate and strictly ad- 
ministered protective tariff, but i£ is only the 
interested among them who believe in the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill. They do not believe in it because 
they are beginning to see it as it is—a gigantic legal- 
ized trading enterprise. 

It is idle to expect this people to be anything but 
restive when they hold such a judgment of a meas- 
ure intimately connected with their happiness and 
prosperity. The tariff question will remain un- 
easy until it is settled in a straightforward convinc- 
ing fashion. There must be a patient untangling 
of just and unjust duties, a careful collection of 
facts, an adjustment which its sponsors will dare 
to clothe in understandable language. We shall 
never get this until the people themselves under- 
stand where the wrongs lie. It is with the hope of 
aiding in this work that we shall continue in our 
October number Miss Tarbell’s studies of the 
Tariff in our Times, which we began in our first 
volume of the New American Magazine, and 
which we have published at intervals as it has 
seemed to us that they would be most useful in 
arousing attention and aiding in forming sound 
judgments. 

The first of the papers, the “All Wool Farce,” 
will deal with those conditions which are depriving 
a great body of Americans of woolen clothing. 
Other articles will deal with Mr. Aldrich and the 
Cotton Schedule, the Tariff-Made Trust, Tariff- 
Made Wages and Towns, the Stand Pat Intellect, 
Is the Tariff a Moral Issue. 
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THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


NOT CONTESTED—SEE NOTE BELOW 


N the Supreme Court of Literature in and for 
the English-speaking World. 


A Great Admirer ) 
TS. 
H cs Locke — V COMPLAINT. 
THE AMERICAN MAGA- | 
ZINE, Publisher. J 


Comes now Your Petitioner in the above entitled 
action and for a complaint alleges: 


That the author, William J. Locke, is the most 
interesting novelist whose works have appeared in 
this century, that his writings possess great and 
peculiar value for all lovers of good English, and 
that his ability to portray the genus gentleman in 
all his moods, amount to a veritable genius. 

II 

That THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is a monthly 
publication so welcome in Your Petitioner’s home 
that he can hardly wait for the month to go by till 
the next number comes, bringing with it, as it does, 
readable stories and articles of timely importance. 

Ill 

That above all, Your Petitioner values THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE because of a serial which it 
contains entitled “Simon the Jester,” written by 
the author William J. Locke, aforesaid; that, at the 
time of the appearance of the first installment of 
said serial, Your Petitioner became and at all times 
since has been a reader of said magazine and has 
derived great profit and enjoyment there from. 

IV 

That the story of “Simon the Jester” is so in- 
terestingly written in such beautiful and charming 
language, and its plot is so unique and fascinating, 
that Your Pctitioner's standard and taste for litera- 
ture has been greatly raised; that he is no longer 
able to enjoy other stories in magazines which 
previously atforded him amusement, and that in 
fact one half (4) of other novels from the reading 
of which he herctofore derived pleasure now appear 
to him “weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.” 

V 


» 


Your Petitioner denies that he is in any way re- 
lated to or connected with Constant Reader, Well 
Wisher or Vox Populi; he further denies that he is 
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an Autograph Hunter, and in proof thereof shows 
his good faith by waiving any answer. 

Wherefore, Your Petitioner prays that author 
and publisher act eumoirously; that William J. 
Locke write and that THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
publish another story of the same kind and stand- 
ard as “Simon the Jester.*" i 

è W. W. LaFeEtra, 
Attorney for Petitioner. 


*Mr. Locke is now writing a new series of stories, 
“The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol,” for 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. The first story in this 
series will appear in an early number. THE EDITOR. 


A LETTER то DAYID GRAYSON 


OR some time I have been reading and re- 
reading, then reading again your articles 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, and I wish 
I might say how much I appreciate them. 

It is the test of written words that prove their real 
worth. To be able to read the same thing over and 
over, and still be finding new charms, is like the 
people we find who will bear knowing. When we 
find them, can we selfishly keep the knowledge 
to ourselves? 

* A Boy and a Preacher" was particularly good, 
and “An Evening at Home " has been gone over so 
often it is almost worn out—the paper, I mean. 
You say “they write of the things they do" and 
it is this that makes it worth while, doubtless, but 
there is as much difference in the way they write 
of what they do as there is in the given number 
of features producing different faces. Your “ Агри- 
ment With a Millionaire" was so full of truths 
combined with humor. “The Infidel” was fine, 
and through them all one can see the rural picture 
and can know that contentment that comes from 
“being where you belong" is more to be prized 
than anything clse, unless it is to be able to tell it 
to others in language that they can understand. 
The “Scotch Preacher” and the “Professor” 
would be worth knowing, and when I think of the 
'* Ax-helve" I know we have seen “Horace” many 
times and we have “Mrs. Horace” not so far away 
—and I smile at her trying to make over a man 
who thinks. "These things might not be-so very 
interesting if it were not that I know of so many of 
them from my own experience. “Тһе Autocrat” 
told me to add my words to the others who have a 
sense of appreciation. IRENE CHAPMAN. 


IN THE INTERPRETER'S HOUSE: 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 


Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 
a great talk in the house.” Bunyan s Pilgrim s Progress 


E had been talking about the tri- 

umphant enlargement by a jury 

vote of four against eight, of a 

western legislator who had been 

accused of taking money to help elect a great 

statesman to the United States Senate. Some 

disappointment had been expressed over the 

result of the trial, but the Poet refused to feel 
badly about it. 

Since—he said—it is impossible as well as 
unprofitable to send all scoundrels to the peni- 
tentiary, I am not particularly anxious to send 

any of them there. I am so 
hard to amuse with the suffer- 


bide бл ings of human beings that I get 
xy ail no fun at all out of the thought 
At All? of even a burglar punished for 


his sins. If he is a persistent 
burglar, practising his artin my 
neighborhood, I am glad to have him removed. 
But I don't care where he is removed to. I 
might be in favor of the government pay- 
ing him enough to make it worth his while to 
leave off burglaring. It wouldn't cost much. 
Picturesque employments seldom pay well. 
Like piracy and bribe-taking, burglary is an 
unremunerative employment. The average 
income of an independent gold miner, working 
twelve hours a day and changing his shirt 
once a month, is about $1.85 a day. I should 
say that the average income of an ordinary, 
industrious burglar, such a craftsman as 
might call on you or me, after deducting the 
cost of masks, jimmies, chloroform, revolvers, 
etc., etc., is rather less than this. The statistics 
are, of course, hard to get at. The modesty 
of burglars is proverbial, but from personal 
acquaintance among them while I was a news- 
paper reporter I know they are underpaid. 
They are perpetually in straits for ready 
money, they live in poor surroundings, their 
children are badly clothed. Alcoholism does 
not account for their condition, for they must 
be abstemious during working hours. They 
are not wasteful or extravagant. Only insufh- 
cient means can be the cause of their habitual 


despondency and an air of apprehension about 
the future so incongenial with the supposed 
romantic nature of their call- 


The Pro- ing that it might better be- 
fession of соте a widow ог orphan 
Burglary whose funds are safely in- 
is Much vested in some of the magni- 
Underpaid — ficent properties listed on the 


New York Stock Exchange. 
Of course, a combination of burglary and gold 
mining might be profitable. It has been so in 
the past. And a burglar who could get into 
such an enterprise as a New York street rail- 
way company might grow very rich. Or he 
might be ashamed to take the money. But 
putting all questions of morals aside, I could 
not conscientiously advise any young man com- 
mencing life to take up burglary as a profession. 
With the greatest talents, he could not expect 
to make a bare living. The most proficient 
and successful burglar I have ever known, a 
man who would scorn to break into a private 
residence, but confined himself to the strictly 
commercial and conservative business of safe- 
blowing, was glad at the end of his career to 
take a position as messenger at a racetrack. 
The same thing is true of most of the bribe- 
takers in our legislatures. Once in a while you 
read of a rare case like that of a speaker of the 
New York assembly who amassed a fortune, but 
in nine cases out of ten the poor devils have to 
be satisfied with occasional sums, hardly large 
enough to pay them for the very slight danger 
of detection and punishment, not to speak of 
the sense of degradation and 
the harassment of their con- 


ae € sciences, which, however, are 
е not very serious, I must say. 
in the Р n 
The disbursing agent takes 
Same Box 
most of the money. Some- 
times he takes it all. In a 


recent attempt to protect the horse-racing in- 
terests of our great state, a large sum of money 
was entrusted to a distinguished public man, to 
be used to quicken the sympathy of the legis- 
lators with the sport of kings. Apparently the 
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emissary repented before it was too late, and 
rather than engage in the corruption of the law- 
makers, put the money in his pocket and went 
abroad. And even when the "stuff comes 
across," as they say, a very small part of it gets 
to any individual legislator. "Then his social 
obligations are heavy. Не is obliged to spend 
freely to prove himself a good fellow and al- 
most inevitably he falls into expensive habits. 
I heard once of the pathetic statement of a 
member of the legislature who had returned 
from the races looking dejected. “How did 
you come out, Tom?" he was asked. “I lost 
everything I have in the world but my vote on 
the insurance bills," he replied. 


HESE men sink from one political and 
social plane to a lower, to a lower still, to 
the lowest, till they are lost to sight or are 

only seen as **pan-handlers" among the active 
politicians. Some day I will take you to a 
Broadway café where we will find a lot of them, 
shabby, furtive alcoholics, At the most prom- 
inent table, with a bottle of champagne before 
him, you will see a rotund, handsome gentle- 
man. Heisor was, a great lobbyist, an almost 
classical figure in the unwritten history of a 
certain state capital, through whom it was 
necessary for every president of insurance com- 
pany, railway, bank or other enterprise desir- 
ing legislation, to approach the legislature. 
Presently enters a slouching, red-eyed man, 
in shabby clothes, who goes up hesitatingly and 
speaks to the “legislative agent." The agent 
waves him into a chair and pours out a glass of 
champagne for him. The stranger drinks the 
wine from a shaking hand and begins to whis- 
per feverishly. The great man laughs and 
makes a short reply. The visitor answers 
eagerly, waving his hands in the air with the 
palms up. The lobbyist laughs again, shrugs 
his shoulders, draws a roll of bills from his 
pocket, picks a bill out of the 
middle, pulls at it to make sure 


ere Jail that two haven't stuck together, 
Must : ee 
К and throws it across the table. 
Look Like i 
Tears come into the other 
Heaven 


man’s eyes but do not prevent 
him from noting the denomina- 
tion of the bill by a sidelong glance. He 
wrings the limp hand of the still laughing 
lobbyist and shambles out. The lobbyist is 
really a good-natured fellow. He recalls the 
beggar as a man who once was fairly prominent 
in the infantry following of the celebrated 
“black horse cavalry.” A friend who has 
watched the transaction comes up. “A touch, 
Bill?" “Yes,” says the lobbyist. “I remem- 
ber the first hundred I ever give that feller. 
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He was so grateful you'd 've thought it was a 
thousand. His bit was five hundred, but I 
didn't want to spoil him, so I held out the other 
four. Before he was through he took all that 
was coming to him and then some. But it 
never done him no good, poor feller.” 

'This unfortunate statesman was better off, 
relatively speaking, than some non-legislative 
adventurers, who, in the slang of practical poli- 
tics, have “taken a chance." I remember such 
a man in a city of some size near New York. 
He was a good-looking, pretty intelligent fel- 
low who got to the top of an important corpora- 
tion which was at the time controlled by a so- 
called “group” of capitalists. The group had 
engaged in a speculation in the stock of the 
corporation. They had bought a very large 
number of shares, expecting to put up the 
price and sell them to the public. But the pub- 
lic at that time happened to be having one of 
its unaccountable lapses from insanity, and the 
capitalists feund themselves with the stock on 
their hands and no market to unload it on. It 
occurred to them that they might induce “the 
public to come in” by increasing the dividend 
on the stock, and they proposed this to the 
president of the company. “But, gentlemen," 
he said, “we are not earning nine per cent. We 
are earning scarcely eight, and even a seven 
per cent. dividend is too high." “Well you've 
got to get us out," said his employers. And, 
forthwith, they laid before him a plan of action 
by which the dividend might be increased. _ It 
involved considerable familiar freedom with 
the laws of the state, but the capitalists made 
it look good and easy and safe. They assured . 
him by appeals to his own optimistic nature 
that the company would earn ten per cent. next 
year and twelve the year after. They suggested 
the benefits that might accrue to him through 
their favor, and politely hinted at the disadvan- 
tages that might come to him from not assisting 
them in their modest request. They smeared 
his vast egotism with flattery and tormented 
his natural cowardice with covert threats. In 
the end he went sedulously to work on books 
and reports, and produced the 
dividend by means of a care- 
f ful and discriminating use of 

th 2 red ink and black. The an- 

e Primrose n 

Path nouncement of the dividend 

was followed by a boom in the 

stock. The capitalists sold out 

on a wild market. Later followed the in- 
evitable crash, in which not only speculators 
were annihilated, but literally thousands of 
innocent investors lost their money. The 
president eventually found himself out of a job 
and hard up. He needed advice and he be- 


The Pleasures 


In the Interpreter’s House 


thought himself of the head of the group who 
lived in a near-by city. He traveled up to see 
him. The great man kept him waiting in an 
ante-room for two hours and when he finally 
received him was holding a watch in his hand. 
“T must tell you at once,” he began the con- 
versation, “that if you want anything I can’t 
do anything for you.” ‘But I don’t want 
money," said the visitor. “І want your ad- 
vice.” “All right,” said the capitalist; “І will 
giveittoyou. What time is the next train back 
to ——?" “At two-thirty.” ‘Then my ad- 
vice to you is to take the two-thirty back 
to ——." 


OW, how is any person who possesses the 
slightest degree of compassion to enter- 


tain enough hatred of these paltry, un- 
derpaid and heavily punished dupes to want to 
see a penitentiary sentence added to their pov- 
erty, their disgrace and their neglect by their 
employers. I might feel a sense of satisfaction 
arising from primitive cruel instincts—such a 
gusto as we find among “hanging judges" in 
sentencing criminals to the gallows—in seeing 
some of the great bribe-givers on their way up 
the River. But that is a feeling that is not likely 
to be gratified. They have the best legal ad- 
vice not only in escaping penalties, but as to 
how close they can sail, without luffing. 
They are told how to do what they want with- 
out endangering themselves, 


Catch Them and, when they make a mis- 
If You take, their tolerant judges are 
Can—But taught by superior lawyers a 
You Can't thousand ways through which 


clemency can be applied. 
There is something highly ridiculous in the 
spectacle of the ordinary state's attorney com- 
bating and the ordinary judge passing on the 
arguments of a man of the class that supplies 
legal advice to the **malefactor of great wealth." 
Nine times out of ten he is a man who is not 
only their master, but they know him to be 
their master. 'They long have worshipped 
from afar his ability and his success. The 
opinions of their youth may have been formed 
by a study of his briefs. They are in awe of 
him. He belongs, in a sense, to the high priest- 
hood of their class. They are flattered to be 
brought in contact with him. But it is in the 
advice preliminary that the great modern cor- 
poration lawyer may be most valuable. It is 
his important business to show how the job can 
be done without danger. In all these things a 
certain amount of “rough work” must be ac- 
complished, but there is always the man in the 
overalls for that. Those who have studied the 
sugar scandal find it hard to believe that the 
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persons who advised the frauds and profited 
by them have been caught. They think it in- 
conceivable that millions of dollars should have 
been stolen from the government by employees 
of the Sugar Trust without some two or three of 
the sagacious and careful men in control of the 
company at least suspecting something. If 
the president of a bank started a counterfeiting 
plant in the basement and put a teller and a 
bank messenger in charge, and they uttered 
several millions of dollars in bogus money 
which was added to the profits of the bank, it 
would seem probable that some one on the 
board of directors would have noticed and won- 
dered at an unexplained addition to the bank’s 
income. The case of the Sugar Trust is not 
exactly parallel, but it is near enough so to ex- 
cite curiosity on the part of the uninformed. 
The part far beyond easy comprehension by 
the average man is that the frauds were known 
to only two officials. One of these was a sal- 
aried employee. The other one is-dead! 

But, I say, I am not troubling myself about 
the failure to punish any man. I am more con- 
cerned about failures to re- 
ward men who perform real 
public service. Only the other 
day I saw in New York a man 
who had given unselfishly 
three or four years out of the 
middle of the ripest part of his 
career to. a great public duty. I suppose he 
became a good deal of a nuisance after a while. 
To reform a community of one is a task, a 
community of one hundred a tremendous un- 
dertaking, a community of one million a super- 
human and impossible ambition. As long as 
my friend was performing the perfunctory duty 
of trying to send a few rascals to the peniten- 
tiary the city was with him. But as he went on 
with the case its ramifications began to grow 
plain to him, and it became apparent that if he 
proceeded logically his victims would be num- 
bered by the thousands. A prosecution that 
at first promised to rid the town of a few fla- 
grant offenders of the lowest order soon took on 
the color and importance of a holy war. A 
strong defensive party formed itself. The cru- 
sader was voted a public nuisance and ban- 
ished. Even then you might have thought the 
community in common decency would have 
loaded him with money and honors. But it 
didn’t. All he has to show for his service is a 
bullet wound or two, the warm admiration of 
a few persons of no great authority or influence, 
and the curiosity rather than interest of a 
large number of people whom he meets in 
New York, who remember vaguely having seen 
his name somewhere and are not quite sure 


What Happens 
to the 
Man Who 


Tries 
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whether he was the plaintiff or the defendant 
in some kind of a bribery case—or something. 


ELL, what lesson do you draw from 
all this?—asked the Observer. 


H none at all—said the Poet. Ithink we 
O try to draw too many lessons from a lot 
of unrelated facts. I merely try to state 

the facts. Ви до you think much good has been 
done by the agitation of the last ten years? 
Wouldn’t every one be just as well off, if not better 
off, if there hadn’t been so much house-cleaning ? 


F course they would—said Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman. What the country needs is 
a rest. 


SUPPOSE—said the Observer—you think 

I it is about time to call in the whitewasher. 
Well, the whitewashers will have their 

turn some day, and sometimes you don’t have 
to hire them. They volunteer. 
Ever since the trouble began, 


Wie. mS hired or volunteer whitewash- 

i ers have broken in, but they 
Brush or His have only managed to make 
Muck-rake ? 


the mess look worse. It is 
pretty early to talk about 
whitewashing before the drains are cleaned and 
the rat-holes closed up. 

There is only one place where I would 
quarrel with the agitation, and that is the ap- 
parent concession that we are worse than other 
countries in point of public and private honor. 
The truth of the matter is that there is no more 
political corruption or business dishonesty 
here than there is anywhere else. Anyone who 
has traveled with his eyes open knows this. 
I won't insult you by drawing a comparison 
between this country and the countries of 
Southern Europe. But let us size up with the 
country where we hear the greatest lamentation 
over the moral decay of America. Is there no 
political corruption in England? What is the 
House of Lords but corruption turned into an 
institution? If half as many men went into 
the United States Senate solely because they 
have paid money to the suc- 
cessful party as go into the 
House of Lords for the same 
reason, we should have a rev- 
olution in this country. The 
plea is always made that ећ- 
ciency is so rewarded, and the 
Englishman will always trot out Lord Lister or 
the late Lord Kelvin as an example. But for 
one Lister or Kelvin there is a score of brew- 
ers, distillers, railway jobbers, flash newspaper 


England Free 
from 
Corruption on 
the Surface 


publishers, or corporation lawyers. Lord 
Lister has about as much influence in the House 
of Lords as Doctor Eliot has over the Pitts- 
burg Common Council. Seats in the House of 
Lords have always been bought and sold. 
The House of Commons is not free from the 
same accusation. The kind of vigorous and 
able young man who can force his way into 
the House of Representatives in this country 
would have small chance in England without 
the support of money. In the relations of the 
railways, the banks and great commercial 
enterprises with the government, they take for 
granted as necessary things that we would 
resent and destroy by law. They permit the 
creation of a caste of skilled lobbyists and pay 
them above all members of the bar to procure 
legislation in what we call public service cases. 
They say their public officers don’t take bribes. 
That may be so, but how are we to know, 
when it would be as much as a newspaper edi- 
tor’s liberty was worth to hint at bribery, even 
when he was sure it existed? Our newspapers 
fish with a long pole. They make the charges 
which echo around the world and then look for 
the facts which they are apt to find. But the 
first hint of the kind that began the insurance 
investigation, the Ballinger inquiry, the Albany 
scandal, would result in an English editor being 
carried off to jail for a criminal libel. And 
that would be the end of it. Imagine a London 
paper making such accusations as it is the daily 
habit of most New York papers to make, not 
only against legislative bodies, 
but against individuals! It is 
not conceivable. Every once 
in a while in England you run 
against outcroppings of scan- 
dal like the Hooly exploitations, 
the Whittaker Wright case, 
the smothered charges against army officers 
and the war office over the purchase of hay and 
horses for the South African war. If you were 
an American newspaper detective, you would 
be sure that a great mine of the kind existed 
under the surface. But if you tried to dig you 
would be stopped. Our newspapers and maga- 
zines may do a great deal of harm, work much 
injustice and suffering by their energy, keep 
a good many sensitive men out of public life. 
But if you think it is a good thing to expose cor- 
ruption rather than cover it up, and if it is wise 
to sacrifice individuals for the improvement of 
the nation, and if you are prepared to endure 
the inconveniences of spring house-cleaning 
in the hope of enjoying a summer in sanitary 
surroundings, then you ought to be glad that 
the press is as free, even when it is cruel, as 
it is. 


In England 
It’s a Muzzle. 
Here It’s Just 

a Leash 
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A Praper 
For All True Lovers 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


E INVOKE thy gentlest blessings, our Father, 
on all true lovers. We praise thee for the great 
longing that draws the soul of man and maid to- 

gether and bids them leave father and mother and all the dear 
bonds of the past to cleave to each other. We thank thee for the 
revealing power of love which divines in the one beloved the 
mystic beauty and glory of humanity. We thank thee for the 
transfiguring power of love which ripens and ennobles our 
nature, calling forth the hidden stores of tenderness and 
strength in the young and overcoming the selfishness of child- 
hood by the passion of self-surrender. 

We pray thee to make their love strong, holy, and death- 
less, that по misunderstandings may fray the bond, and no 
gray disenchantment of the years may have power to quench 
the heavenly light that now glws in then. May they early 
gain wisdom to discern the true value of life, and may no 
tyranny of fashion and no glamour of cheaper joys filch from 
them the peace and satisfaction which only loyal love can give. 

Grant them with sober eyes to look bevond these sweet days of 
friendship to the generations yet to come, and to realize that the 
home for which they long will be part of the sacred tissue of 
the body of humanity in which thou art to dwell, that so they 
may reverence themselves and drink the cup of soy with awe. 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF PORFIRIO DIAZ 


Diaz is old and failing; and yet he conceals it. You would not know from this picture 
that his memory is uncertain and that the iron will is relaxing. 


Mexico is quiet now; it is the calm before the storm 
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wearing clothes tailored in Paris, they go about almost naked, their soiled 
tattered rags proclaiming their suffering and their misery." 

This celebration is to be made a glorification of President Diaz and 
the arrangements for this purpose have been made by President Diaz him- 
self, not by the people of Mexico. By "Independence" we usually mean 
the beginnings of a free and democratic state, but fairly stable republican 
government was not achieved until the time of Juarez in the late sixties. 
Then, and for ten years thereafter, there were liberty, political tolerance 
and a fair degree of peace—exce pt for the disturbances made by Porfirto Diaz. 

When by military ability he made a successful revolution, that ended 
the period of personal and political liberty. This celebration, with its 
hymns of praise for Diaz, becomes therefore a gorgeous but tragic farce. 
Cuba in 1898, when still under Spain, had more liberty and a greater meas- 
ure of self-government than Mexico has at this moment. Cuba, before 
we went to war with Spain, was not so wantonly mistreated and preyed 
upon by its governors as Mexico is to-day by Diaz and the ''Cientificos" 
—the oligarchy that controls the business and politics of Mexico. 

The following article explains some of the methods by which Mexico 
has been stripped by its rulers. The author was in Mexico just before 
the recent elections. He did not go to Mexico as a writer, but as an 
inveterate traveler who has been in many strange countries. Remember- 
ing a previous visit, he felt favorably inclined to the powers that be and 
received many courtesies from persons of high office, including Diaz him- 
self. But Mr. Powell penetrated the wall of pretense and got at some 
notable facts and truths, especially in relation to politics and business. 


THE BETRAYAL OF A NATION 
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gained, control the affairs of the nation. All 


Mexico. The local name for them is 

Cientificos, not, asa diplomatistassured 
me cynically, because they rob the people 
scientifically, but rather because they are the 
intellectuals of the Mexican body politic, for 
science, if you will consult your Webster, is 
synonymous with knowledge. The all-power- 
ful faction known as the Cientificos is com- 
posed, then, of a group of wealthy and edu- 
cated men—some in office and some out— 
who surround the President, hold his confi- 
dence, and, by the enormous influence thus 


CARCE twenty men hold in their 
hands the finances and the future of 


great financial deals in which the govern- 
ment is interested pass through their hands 
and are molded by them, their friends as 
well as themselves sharing in the profits of 
these transactions. 

It was their brains that established the 
banks and a national banking system, that 
financed the railways and have placed 
Mexico in the unique position of having a 
surplus instead of a deficit. ‘The absolutism of 
their power, since the virtual overthrow of 
the Russian grand dukes, is paralleled in no 
country in the world. Among them are num-, 
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governors, judges and 


other office-holders, 
the collection of taxes 
and the disposal of 
the national revenue. 
In what country, 
pray, be it autocracy, 
constitutional mon- 
archy or republic, can 
you find an unofficial 
body holding such 
power as this? 

The Cientifico par- 
ty, remember, is in no 
sense of the word an 
organization or even 
a political body, the 
term being popularly 
applied to the some- 
what vaguely defined 
clique of financiers 
who surround the 
President and direct, 
if they do not dictate, 
his actions and poli- 
cies. The leading spirit 
is admittedly José 
Yves Limantour, Min- 
ister of Finance and 
the Morgan -Harri- 
man-Rockefeller of 
Mexico. Others gen- 
erally credited with 
wielding great influ- 
ence in the councils of 
the party are Ramon 
Corral, Vice-President 
of the Republic; En- 
rique C. Creel, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs; 
Guillerimo de Landa 
y Escandon, Governor 
of the Federal Dis- 


ENRIQUE C 


\ naturalized citizen, who, 


CREEL 


in spite of law 


| Governor of Chihuahua. Many who commented 
[s]. his election suffered tor their freedom « 


and custom, became 


trict; Joaquin D. Cas- 
asus, lawyer, banker 
and one-time Mexican 
on the illegality of Ambassador at Wash- 
f speech ington; Pimentel y 


bered the presidents of the leading banks of 
the republic and the foremost corporation 
lawyers; between them they control the 
national finances and the avenues of trade; 
the Minister of Finance is himself their rec- 
ognized leader; they hold in their hands the 
granting of all franchises and concessions, 
the making of municipal, state and national 
loans, the appointment of cabinet ministers, 


Fagoaga, President of 
the Banco Central; 
Pablo Macedo, President of the Banco Nacio- 
nal; Rosendo Pineda, а director of the Banco 
Nacional and a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and lastly a German banker, Hugo 
Scherrer by name, the representative of several 
great European banking houses. There is one 
other, an English baronet and a contractor, of 
whose exact relations to thering Iamnot quite 
certain; his name is Sir Weetman Pearson. 
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The operations of 


the Cientifico group 


are carried on through 
the medium of the 
Compania Bancaria 
de Obras y Bienes 
Raices, popularly 
known as the “ Ban- 
caria," and related to 
the great Banco Na- 
cional, which, with its 
fifty-seven branches, 
has been called “the 
Bank of England of 
Mexico." The “ Ban- 
caria" has provided a 
very convenient cloak 
Чог the government 
grafters, for by its 
means they are en- 
abled to conceal their 
identity and to take 
government contracts 
or obtain government 
concessions without 
scandal and without 
undesirable publicity. 
Let me make it clear 
—and this I am say- 
ing only after due con- 
sideration — that to- 
day, so wholly is the 
control of Mexican af- 
fairs in the hands of 
the. Cientificos, it is 
impossible for an out- 
sider, particularly an 
American, to obtain a 
government contract 
or concession without 
paying tribute to them 
or their agents. So 
well is this fact known 


to foreign concession- 
hunters that no one of 
them dreams of going 
tothe National Palace 
unless he is accom- 


Mexic о. 


p 


Morgan and Aldrich (on a smaller scale) rolled into one 


Pur 


] OSE YVES LIMANTOUR 


Minister of Finance, the most powerful individual, next to Diaz, in 
His power in Mexico may be conceived by imagining 


panied either by Senor } 


Limantour, Corral, 

Casasus, Pimentel or Pineda to help him urge 
his suit. It is said in Mexico that if a con- 
cession seeker, having a sound and business- 
like proposition to offer, will disregard the ring 
and go straight to President Diaz, he is very 
likely to have his petition granted. This was 
truer ten years ago, however, than it is to- 
day. The President is an old man now and 
neither his mind nor his memory—remarkable 


as they are still—is as active as it was once. 
Each day he leans a little more upon those 
who surround him. 

Here is the fashion in which a concession, 
obtained through the usual Cientifico chan- 
nels, works out. Let us suppose that you 
wish to build a railway from Iguala, the pres- 
ent end of railway communications in Guer- 
rero, through to the Pacific. Such a conces- 
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sion, it is obvious, would serve to open up a 
rich but almost unknown state and would do 
much to further the commercial prosperity 
of the entire region. 15 it, then, promptly 
granted to you on those grounds? Not at all. 
You go either to Senor Casasus or Senor 
Pimentel or Senor Pineda, lay your proposi- 
tion before him and retain his services for 
drafting the concession and taking it up with 
the President. Money is not even mentioned 
— graft in Mexico is not as crude as that. The 
President is approached and the concession 
duly granted. Then there ensues a long and 
aggravating delay in the making out of the 
necessary papers. You call on Señor Casasus, 
or Senor Pimentel, or Señor Pineda—which- 
ever one you have chosen to “assist”? you— 
and inquire the reason for this delay. “Тһе 
Governor of the state through which your 
railway is to pass," you are told, “has been so 
much occupied and worried in trying to take 
care of a mortgage which is about to be fore- 
closed on his hacienda that he, poor man, has 
not been able to find time to give attention to 
your matter." That is your cue to come for- 
ward. “What is the amount of this mortgage 
which is so troubling the Governor that he 
cannot attend to my concession?" you ask. 
“ Теп thousand dollars” is the answer. “That 
is soon settled," you reply, if you know your 
business. *I will pay the mortgage and take 
it over. It need give the Governor no further 
concern. He will then be at liberty, I pre- 
sume, to settle the formalities of my conces- 
sion." So you pay down the ten thousand 
dollars in bank-notes—no cheques here—to 
vour adviser, and promptly the papers con- 
sumating your concession are forthcoming. 
Later on, the interest on the mortgage be- 
coming overdue, you find that the “hacienda” 
on which you hold a claim consists of an acre 
or so of mountainside or arid desert. Later 
on you will get a bill from your legal adviser 
for “services rendered" that will stagger you, 
and, as though that and the “hacienda” were 
not enough, you will receive an intimation 
that if your railway is to run smoothly it 
would be well to grease the rails by presenting 
a few blocks of stock to certain gentlemen 
whose names are given you. Thus works the 
System in the dominions of our southern 
neighbor. 

Perhaps the most audacious, as it was 
the most ambitious, of the many deals put 
through by the Cientificos under the guidance 
of Limantour was the great railway merger of 
1908, this shrewd scheme professing to place 
the extensive railway systems of the Repub- 
lic under government control, the Mexican 
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Central and the Mexican National lines being 
consolidated under the title of Los Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales de Mexico. 

Limantour, in his speech before the Con- 
gress presenting this plan, exulted over the 
fact that it cost the government nothing. The 
fact is that Limantour paid for the stock in 
bonds guaranteed by the government. The 
transaction meant that stock which paid little 
or nothing was secured in exchange for bonds 
bearing a fixed and inexorable interest. 

For an undeveloped апа tax-burdened 
country this is an astounding transaction. It 
added a yearly burden of over $16,000,000 
upon Mexico, more than she spends upon 
schools or courts or any department except 
the army. 

You must know that Mexico is already 
loaded with debt. In twenty years her bond 
issues have increased from forty to four hun- 
dred millions. And this in spite of an alleged 
yeariy surplus for many years. Even at this 
writing (midsummer тото) Limantour is in 
Europe, ostensibly for his health but really 
to arrange for the conversion and renewal of 
part of the national debt. 

And it was this man Limantour, the great 
financial genius of Mexico, who arranged with 
Harriman the combination of Mexican rail- 
ways and their purchase by the government. 
Through their knowledge of what was going 
on and control of blocks of stock the Cienti- 
ficos and their American associates are said 
to have made between ten and twenty mil- 
lions by this transaction. 

At the time of the conception of this plan 
Harriman already owned a considerable 
amount of Mexican Central stock, but he 
wanted more, for the Mexican lines figured 
largely in his dream of a system reaching not 
only from ocean to ocean, but from the Great 
Lakes to the Isthmus. If youwillglanceat the 
map of Mexico you will see that the Harriman 
interests have already pushed their West 
Coast route nine hundred miles into the heart 
of Mexico, this line, which is a branch of 
Harriman's Southern Pacific System, being, 
when linked up with the Mexican Central at 
Guadalajara, the shortest route between Cal- 
ifornia and the Mexican southlands. With 
this line and the two merged roads in their 
hands, the Harriman interests will have ab- 
solute control of all railway transportation 
in the Republic. 

Harriman's opportunity to secure control 
of the Mexican Central came with the panic 
of 1907, when H. Clay Pierce, of Standard Oil 
notoriety, being hard hit financially, was 
forced into transferring a part of Mexican 
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Central stock which he held to Harriman, 
thus giving the latter a large interest in that 
line. With this substantial foundation laid, 
Harriman sent one of his most plausible 
agents, Samuel Morse Felton, to talk Diaz 
over to the 
merger plan. 
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$160,000,000 in guaranteed general mortgage 
4% redeemable gold bonds. 

$30,000,000 in non-cumulative 4% first pre- 
ferred shares. 

$125,000,000 in non-cumulative 5%% second 

preferred 

shares. 


In time Felton 
succeeded. 
With Felton 
advancing ar- 
gumentson 
one side, and 
Limantour, in 
whose finan- 
cial judgment 
he trusted im- 
plicitly, urging 
on the other, 
and the great 
Harriman 
pounding 
away by post 
and wire, it is 
no wonder 
that Diaz gave 
in and con- 
sented to the 
merger, and in 
due time the 
world was in- 
formed that 
the Mexican 
Government 


$75,000,000 in 
common 
shares. 

If the gov- 
ernment does 
not pay, the 
bondholders 
can, and will, 
foreclose. And 
just how the 
government is 
going topay I, 
for one, do not 
clearly see. 
The Mexican 
Central and 
the Mexican 
National are 
cheaply built 
roads and 
their rolling 
stock is of in- 
ferior quality. 
Their entire 
mileage totals 
under 5,400 
miles, yet un- 


had accom- der the govern- 
plished a great ment merger 
financial feat лата ра AETIA they have been 
by securing the RAMON CORRAL capitalized at 
ownership of Who, because he may succeed Diaz, is the storm center $61 5,000,000 
itsown railway of Mexico’s political disturbance. He is very unpopular gold, or some 


lines. The fact 
is, however, 
that in addition to distributing several mil- 
lions of loot among associates of the Cientifico 
camarilla, the merger only resulted in plac- 
ing Harriman in a position to seize the roads 
at some time in the not far distant future. 
For if the Mexican Government had ob- 
tained control of the railway stock, Harri- 
man and his Wall Street associates held 
what is infinitely more important, the rail- 
way bonds. 

Here are the obligations (in gold) with 
which the Mexican Government—at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Harriman and with the assent 
of Minister Limantour—has burdened itself 
as a result of this astounding operation: 
$225,000,000 in prior lien 415% redeemable 

gold bonds. 


$112,000 per 
; mile, a state of 
affairs which looks suspiciously as though they 
had been “ watered." The Mexican Central is 
thirty years old, and yet it has never paid a 
penny in dividends. The Mexican National 
is only five years younger, yet it has paid less 
than two percent. It is no secret that when 
Limantour and his associates effected the 
merger the Mexican Central was in such a 
precarious condition financially that in an- 
other twelvemonth it would have been 
reorganized. Now if the railways compris- 
ing the merger have been unable to pay 
‘dividends in the past, how under the heavens 
are they going to meet their enormously in- 
creased obligations in the future? Where is 
the $16,525,000 coming from each year with 
which to pay. the interest on those bonds? 
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The government can, and probably will, take 
it from the national treasury until such time 
as the roads have been placed upon a paying 
basis—or until such time as there is trouble. 
When there is trouble! That is where the bond- 
holders come into their own. That is the 
very contingency which the shrewd Harriman 
foresaw. Every revolution Mexico has had 
has seen a repudiation of part or all of Mexi- 
can obligations. When Diaz dies the trouble 
will come—and when the trouble comes the 
government will refuse to pay—and when 
the government refuses to pay the bond- 
holders will attempt to foreclose—and if fore- 
closure is resisted an American army, at the 
instigation of the great captains of finance, will 
promptly cross the Rio Grande for the pro- 
tection of American financial interests, which, 
in this single instance, amount to close on four 
hundred million dollars. And that is pre- 
cisely what Harriman foresaw and what the 
bondholders are waiting and praying for, for 
under the assured stability of an American 
government or protectorate Mexican railway 
securities would rise like Orville Wright’s 
flying machine. 

The Cientificos had their hands in the rail- 
road amalgamation, and when they withdrew 
them a considerable amount was sticking to 
their palms. The same is true of many gov- 
ernment operations, buildings of all kinds, and 
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great government undertakings, harbors, 
breakwaters, terminals. They insist upon a 
share in these undertakings and even play 
with dubious scrupulousness with friends. The 
Pearsons, for example, had a profitable con- 
tract for the terminal works at Vera Cruz. 
When this was realized the Bancaria com- 
pelled Pearson to give up the general contract 
which promised profits, and persuaded him to 
take some subcontracts which turned out 
unprofitably. In Mexico City those who 
know laugh cynically over this episode. 

The Bancaria and at least some of the 
Cientificos are in everything. They are offi- 
cers or directors in every great undertaking. 
Take the big ой company of Sir Weetman 
Pearson. It has paid no dividends so far as 
I can discover. Yet there are ten members 
of the government group who were given 
stock in it with a guaranty of ten per cent. 
and this special dividend is paid weekly though 
it is never earned.. 

The other Cientificos should look into this. 

This oligarchy not only has its hands on 
railroads and public works and the financing 
of the public debt, but they and their im- 
mediate dependents and partisans (said to 
include many Americans) own nearly half of 
all the land in the republic. 

The great territory of Quintana Roo, larger 
than the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
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FRANCESCO RAMEREZ 


Chief of the Rurales, which are Diaz’s most useful tool in carrying out his 


policy of suppression 


Pennsylvania put together, and the most prom- 
ising land in the republic, is owned outright 
by eight of them. Governor Olegario Molina 
of Yucatan owns 15,000,000 acres of Mexican 
soil and ex-Governor Terrazas of Chihuahua 
15,000,000 more, the holdings of these two 
men alone being equal to the area of all our 
New England States. Madame Diaz and 
other heirs of the late Romero Rubio, Vice 
President Corral, Governor Torres of Sonora, 
Governor Emilio Pimentel of Oaxaca, Gov- 
ernor Eduardo Pimentel of Chiapas, Governor 
Cardenas of Coahuila, Governor Ahumada of 
Jalisco, Governor Cosio of Queretaro, Gov- 
ernor Landa y Escandon of the Federal Dis- 


trict, and the heirs: of the late Governor 
Cafiedo of Sinaloa are all the owners of mil- 
lions of acres of Mexican land. 

How did the Mexican politicians get the 
land away from the Mexican people? By 
countless methods, chief among them a land 
law which President Diaz fathered. This law 
permitted any person to go out and claim any 
lands to which the possessor could not prove a 
perfect title, at the same time sostrictly defining 
a“ perfect title" that it became practically im- 
possible for a small landowner, of limited re- 
sources and in a country of lax laws, to obtain 
one. Now in Mexico possession had always 
been regarded as nine points of the law and 
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possession of land through many generations 
as ten points. Even the most meager educa- 
tion being the exception rather than the rule, 
the people had never been accustomed to re- 
sort to legal forms in their property transfers. 
When a man 
possessed a 


Rubio, the President’s father-in-law, formed 
land companies and sent out agents. These 
agents selected the most desirable lands in the 
republic—and they were not modest about it 
either—ascertained that the holders of them 
were unable to 
furnish titles 


which would 


home which 
his father held 
before him, 
and his grand- 
father and 
great-grand-, 
father before 
that, and 
which had 
been in the 
family as far 
back as they 
had any 
knowledge, 
then he con- 
sidered that he 
owned that 
land, and all 
his neighbors 
considered 
that he owned 
it, and all the 
governments 
of Mexico up 
to the time of 
Diaz tacitly 
recognized 
such owner- 
ship. 

Then came 
the Diaz land 
laws, which I 
count among 
the cruelest 
and harshest 
measures that any government has forced 
upon its people. For sheer injustice they take 
rank with the Russian laws which delimited 
the Jewish Pale. Itis quite conceivable that 
with the economic progress of the country a 
stricter land law might have become necessary, 
but in such a case it would seem that the natur- 
al thing foran honest government tohave done 
would have been to send its agents through 
the country to instruct the people in the pro- 
visions and workings of the new law and to 
help them, by registration of their property, 
to keep their homes. But this was not done, 
and the conclusion is inevitable that the law 
was enacted solely lor purposes of plunder. 
No sooner had it been passed than a number 
of prominent citizens, among them Romero 


SIR WEETMAN PEARSON 


Baronet, Member of Parliament, and president of S. Pear- 
son & Son, Ltd., a great English contracting firm that 
has long had a strong hold in Mexico 


hold under the 
new law, “ de- 
nounced” and 
duly registered 
them in the 
names of their 
principals and 
then proceeded 
to evict the 
occupants, in 
whose families 
they had been 
held for gener- 
ations. Sol- 
diers frequent- 
ly had to be 
called in when 
it came toevic- 
tion,for after a 
man has been 
born on a little 
farm, and has 
grown upon it, 
and has put 
the labor of his 
own, and his 
wife's, and his 
children's 
hands into it 
for a genera- 
tion, he is like- 
ly to make 
trouble for the 
stranger who, 
happening to takea fancy to his land, attempts 
to take it away from him by the authority of 
an outrageous law. Thus hundreds of thou- 
sandsof small farmershave lost their property. 
Thus small farmers are losing their property 
to-day. Perhaps you doubt the truth of this 
assertion? Idonot blame you, forin thistwen- 
tieth century and under the rule of a presi- 
dent whom his biographers have called “the 
greatest man in the Western hemisphere” it 
seems too monstrous a violation of the most 
elementary rights of mankind to be true. 
Read, however, the following dispatch from 
Merida, Yucatan, published оп April 12, 
1908, in the Mexican Herald, a newspaper 
which was at that time receiving a subsidy ` 
from the government: 


——) 
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“ Merida, April 11.—Minister Olegario Mo- 
lina of the Department of Fomento, Colo- 
nization and Industry, has made a denounce- 
ment before the agency here of extensive 
territory lying adjacent to his lands in Tizi- 
min partido. 
The denounce- 
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tax rates, nor is there any court, board, or 
commission to which to appeal unjust assess- 
ments. The taxes of a district are arbitrarily 
fixed, and whenever it is deemed advisable 
raised, by a board consisting of the jefe 
politico, the al- 
calde (or may- 


ment was made 


through Este- 
ban Rejon 
Garcia, his ad- 
ministrador at 
that place. 
The action was 
taken on the 
ground that 
those now oc- 
cupying them 
have no docu- 
ments or titles 
of ownership. 
They measure 
2,700 hectares 
(about 6,000 
acres, or over 
nine square 
miles) and in- 
clude perfectly 
organized 
towns, some 
fine ranches, 
including those 
of Laureano 
Briseno and 
Rafael Aguilar, 
and other 
properties. 
The jefe poli- 
tico of Tizimin 
has notified 
the population 
of the town, 
the owners and laborers on the ranches, 
and others on the lands, that they will 
be obliged to vacate in two months or be? 
come subject to the new owner. The pres- 
ent occupants have lived for years upon 
the land and have cultivated and improved 
much of it. Some have lived there from gen- 
eration to generation, and have thought 
themselves the rightful owners, having in- 
herited it from the original “squatters.” Mr. 
Rejon Garcia has also denounced other sim- 
ilar public lands in the Espita partido.” 

Still another means whereby thousands of 
homes have passed from the hands of small 
owners into those of politicians is in the per- 
nicious system of state taxes. In Mexico 
there is no such thing as uniformity in state 
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or), and a local 
merchant. 
This board 
may charge one 
farmer five 
times as much 
per hectare as 
it charges his 
next-door 
neighbor, yet 
he has no re- 
dress whatso- 
ever, unless he 
is rich and 
powerful, in 
which case he 
will probably 
take a train for 
the capital and 
tell the whole 
story to Don 
Porfirio him- 
self. Always 
the small land- 
owner must 
pay, pay, pay, 
and if he can’t 
pay, by a little 
juggling his 
farm is listed 
among the 
properties be- 
longing to the 
jefe politico or 
the governor. 
T have heard of case after case of landowners 
receiving absolutely no notice of assessments, 
the first intimation of their ruin coming like 
a thunder clap from a clear sky in the form 
of a notification that their land has already 
been sold for nonpayment of taxes, it having 
been transferred, it is needless to say, to one 
of the board of assessors. A 
Of course such bandit methods as these were 
bound to meet with resistance even from so 
thoroughly cowed and terrorized a people as 
the Mexicans, and so we find numerous in- 
stances in which whole regiments of troops 
have been called out to enforce the collection 
of unjust taxes or the eviction of protesting 
landowners. The secret history of Mexico 
for the past twenty years is red with the 
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stories of massacres which had their causes in 
this condition. Here is a case in point: Al- 
most in the center of the state of Vera Cruz lies 
the little village of Papantla. Manuel Rom- 
ero Rubio, father-in-law of President Diaz, 
discovered hereabouts a rich tract of land 
which was being worked as small farms by 
several thousand Mexicans, nearly every 
family having held its property for genera- 
tions. Ascertaining that their titles would 
not hold under the law, Rubio “denounced ” 
the lands and the owners were ordered to 
move off. Quite naturally they refused, and 
when a squadron of rurales appeared to evict 
them they armed themselves and drove the 
troopers away. Two days latera battalion of 
infantry, with machine guns, descended on 
the luckless community and the slaughter 
began. Four hundred seems to be the esti- 
mate generally placed upon the number of 
men, women, and children who lost their lives 
defending their homes in the massacre of 
Papantla. 

Scarcely a month passes that reports do 
not comc in from one quarter of Mexico or 
another telling of bloody disturbances re- 
sulting from the confiscation of homes by 
state or local authorities through the ‘“de- 
nunciation" method, on the excuse of non- 
payment of taxes or through one or another 
of the schemes which have been devised by 
the ruthless strong to rob the defenseless 
weak. As late as April of last усаг the Mex- 
ican papers reported the wholesale confisca- 
tion by the authorities of the State of Chi- 
huahua of the lands of several score farmers 
living near the town of San Andres on the 
usual excuse of nonpavment of taxes. The 
farmers resisted eviction and, true to the 
usual procedure, two car-loads of troops 
were hurried to the scene and promptly 
cleaned out the district, shooting some of the 
Jandowners and chasing the others into the 
mountains. Though the government care- 
fully concealed the truth as to the number 
killed, it is supposed to have been in the 
neighborhood of twenty. The fugitives stayed 
in the mountains until their scanty store of 
provisions was exhausted and then, half- 
starved, returned to the farms that had once 
been theirs, begging for mercy. Every man 
in that community and some of the women 
were thrown into jail, where a portion of them 
still remain. 

It is no exaggeration to say that by such 
methods as I have mentioned hundreds of 
thousands of industrious and peace-loving 
Mexicans have been deprived of their homes 
and their means ef livelihood. By such means 


has the small farmer been destroyed and 
the sullen, hopeless, apathetic peon class in- 
creased. Thus has an Indian population of 
six millions—whom no less an authority than 
E. H. Harriman once said would make, if 
properly fed and treated, among the best 
workers in the world —been driven to a cen- 
dition of appalling poverty, hopelessness and 
serfdom. Thus has the Mexican nation been 
systematically degraded, debauched, shorn of 
its strength and ambition and transformed 
into a starving and tatterdemalion people. 

Much has been written of the increase of 
education in Mexico under the Diaz régime. 
As a matter of fact, the educational standard 
could not be much lower. The flatterers and 
defenders of Diaz prate unceasingly of the 
schools he has established, but I, for one, 
failed to find them. They are mostly on 
paper. In the Mexican rural districts there 
are practically no such things as schools, 
while in the more remote portions of the 
country towns of many hundred inhabitants 
have no schools at all. The schools in the 
rural districts of the State of Mexico, for ex- 
ample, have been closed for three years cr 
more, the Governor having withheld the 
money on the ground that he needed it for 
other purposes. The fact that there is no 
adequate public school system in Mexico is 
best attested by the most recent census, 
which shows that but sixteen per cent. of the 
population are able to read or write. Compare 
this with Japan, an overpopulated country 
where the people are very poor and where tke 
opportunities for education seemingly ought 
not to be so good. Ninety-eight per cent. ої 
Japanese men and ninety-three per cent. of 
Japanese women can, nevertheless, read and 
write. In Cuba, which has been freed from 
the stifling rule of Spain little more than a 
decade, fifty-seven per cent. of the whole 
population can read and write, while in the 
cities it rises to eighty-two per cent. In the 
Argentine Republic there is one school to 
every 952 inhabitants; in Cuba a school to ev- 
ery 1,024 inhabitants; in Chile a school to 
every 1,200inhabitants, but in the enlightened 
Mexico of Porfirio Diaz there is a school to 
every 1,031 inhabitants. This disposes pretty 
effectually of the myth that education under 
liaz has progressed by leaps and bounds. 
Figures speak louder than words. 

After Diaz, what? is the question that the 
Cientificos are now asking themselves. Can 
they—this little group of able but rapacious 
men—maintain themselves? They have great 
wealth, great holdings of lands and stocks. 
They control the financial institutions of the 
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country. Yet they live only by and through 
the power of Diaz to hold the country and 
the people in check. No, there is one other 
source of security for this band—their alli- 
ance with foreign investors and foreign in- 
terests in Mexico. They regard this as their 
insurance and security. And quite rightly, 
the great debt of the country, nearly half a 
- billion, is held chietly 
in the United States 
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them; American artesian wells are irrigating 
thedry country and American steam plows are 
tilling it and American harvesters are gather- 
ing the resultant crops; American managers 
are found in charge of the banks and mines 
and mills and haciendas; it is American pros- 
pectors and pioneers who are opening up the 
waste places of the republic to commerce 
and civiliZation. 
And still American 


and Germany. Be- 
sides this, citizens of 
Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the 
United States have 
investments in Mex- 
ico amounting to 
over a billion and a 
half, and sixty-five 
_ per cent. of this is 
American. 

How long, think 
you, would the gov- 
ernments of Eng- 
land, France, and 
Germany permit a 
disturbance in Mex- 
ico which threatened 
their interests or the 
lives of their sub- 


capital comes roll- 
ing in, rolling in, 
like an inexorable 
wave of fate. In the 
history of the world 
there has never been 
so complete and suc- 
cessful a commercial 
invasion of a nation. 
This invasion has 
come from the North, 
quietly, silently, 
without blare of 
bugle or rattle of 
drum, but it is prov- 
ing far more inimi- 
cal to Mexican inde- 
pendence than did 
ever the march of 
the Conquistadores 


jects? German in- 


from the South 


vestments alone 
exceed a billion 
marks—and how William the Ambitious 
would jump at such an excuse for obtaining 
that long-coveted foothold in the Western 
world, which only the firmness of an American 
President kept him from getting in Venezuela. 
How long, think you, would American national 
sentiment permit such a defiance of the 
Monroe Doctrine as would be brought about, 
say, by a German intervention in Mexico? 
But it is the United States, after all, which 
is most vitally concerned in the solution of 
the Mexican problem, and it is American fin- 
anciers who will bring about, sooner or later, 
an American intervention. You have only to 
be in Mexico a day or two to realize how irre- 
sistibly the country is sinking into the power 
of the American investor. If the Mexican 
Government owns the railways, the American 
financiers own what is far more important, 
the railway bonds; large agricultural, com- 
mercial, and mining concessions in the re- 
public are held by Americans; it is Americans 
who have given Mexico light and power 
and heat and means of urban communication; 
it is American engineers who drive the 
trains and American managers who operate 


four hundred years 
ago. 

It is the bondholders, when all is said 
and done, who really order the future of a 
nation, and the bondholders in this particular 
case are to be found for the most part in Wall 
Street and Capel Court. Just at present 
Mexican securities stand reasonably high, but 
they are fluttering, and every day that adds 
to the age of Diaz makes them flutter more. 
Should an insurrection or civil war follow the 
death of Diaz, with: a consequent undermin- 
ing of the public credit and the enforced ces- 
sation of industry, there would be a slump in 
Mexican securities. And it is just such a 
slump that their holders—chief among them 
the Standard Oil and Morgan-Guggenheim in- 
terests—are determined to avoid. It requires 
no unusual amount of perspicuity to see that 
if Mexico could be assured of a sane and 
stable government after Diaz’s death there 
would be no slump in Mexican securities. 
What, then, if the bondholders and conces- 
sion owners could be assured of a govern- 
ment as stable as that of the United States, 
and, above all else, a government friendly to 
American interests? Why, in such an event, 
Mexican securities of every name and nature 
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would go higher than an aéroplane. And that 
is precisely what those bondholders and con- 
cessionaires intend shall happen. They in- 
tend not that the government of Mexico shall 
be as stable as that of the United States, but 
that it shall be the government of the United 
States—and therein you have the long and 
the short of it. 

Presitlent Diaz will pass away in the fullness 
of his years; Corral will claim the presidency; 
the Anti-reélectionistas or the Reyistas or 
some other faction will try to oust him; up- 
risings will start in the discontented North; 
the unsubdued Yaquis and Mayas will take 
advantage of the general confusion to pay 
their Mexican masters some of the debts they 
owe; the anti-American feeling which exists 
from one end of the republic to the other 
will manifest itself by the stoning of Amer- 
ican houses, the destruction of American 
property, perhaps by the shooting of Amer- 
ican citizens. And in all this the secret agents 
of the foreign financial interests will take good 
pains to whoop the Mexicans on to their own 
undoing. An American “Army of Pacifica- 
tion” will enter the country to protect Amer- 
ican interests and to forestall any attempt at 
European intervention; an American protec- 
torate or political dependency or sphere of in- 
fluence—call it by what name vou wish—will 
be established, and a puppet wil. be installed 
with all due ceremony in the presidential 
chair, with an American political resident be- 
side him to pull the strings and an American 
army of occupation to back his orders up. 

That is about what will eventually happen 
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in Mexico, and most intelligent Mexicans 
know it and dread it, from the President 
down. Zn April last, during the course of a 
private conversation, General Diaz expressed 
the fear that upon his death exactly such a state 
of affairs as I have outlined would come to pass. 
From the hints I have given in this article 
you may easily conceive the appalling condi- 
tions which obtain in Mexico to-day: the 
murdered thousands, the outraged women, 
the stolen farmsteads, the starving, homeless 
peasantry, the men and women and little 
children imprisoned in loathsome jails; all 
the indescribable hopelessness and misery and 
suffering of a nation. To offset this the sub- 
sidized writers prate of the lawlessness which 
has been changed to law, of policemen made 
from bandits; of railways and street-car sys- 
tems and asphalted streets and an eight-mil- 
lion-dollar opera house. Of the two sides of 
the medal—the one held up to the glare of the 
calcium, the other kept carefully concealed in 
the shadow—you can take your choice. Let 
it be plain, I am no *'detractor of Mexico,” 
but I am an accuser of those who have be- 
trayed her and of those others (Americans, I 
regret to say, among them) who, from wholly 
selfish motives, seek to uphold, palliate, or 
excuse their wrong-doing. I cannot help but 
feel that, as surely as there is a hereafter, then 
just so surely will the cruel jefe politicos and 
the rapacious governors, the corrupt judges, 
and the degraded politicians, and, above all, 
that sinister old man who has permitted such 
things to be, have a terrible indictment to 
answer to at God’s great judgment seat. 
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“Now I see the secret of the making of the best persons. 
It ts to grow in the open air and to eat and sleep with the earth.” 


June the 3oth. 

HIS is a well-earned Sunday morning. 

My chores were all done long ago, 

and I am sitting down here after а 

late and leisurely breakfast with that 

luxurious feeling of irresponsible restfulness 
and comfort which comes only upon a clean, 
still Sunday morning like this—after a week of 
hard work—a clean Sunday morning, with 
clean clothes, and a clean chin, and clean 
thoughts, and the June airs stirring the clean 
white curtains at my windows. From across 
the hills I can hear very faintly the drowsy 
sounds of early church bells, never indeed to be 
heard here except on a morning of surpassing 


tranquillity. And in the barnyard back of 
the house Harriet’s hens are cackling trium- 
phantly, they are impiously unobservant of 
the Sabbath day. 

I turned out my mare for a run in the pas- 
ture. She has rolled herself again and again 
in the warm earth and shaken herself after each 
roll with an equine delight most pleasant to 
see. From time to time, I can hear her gos- 
sipy whickerings as she calls across the fields 
to my neighbor Horace’s young bay colts. 

When I first woke up this morning I said to 
myself: 

“Well, nothing happened yesterday.” 

Then I lay quiet for some time—it being 
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Sunday morning—and I turned over in my 
mind all that I had heard or seen or felt or 
thought about in that one day. Апа presently 
I said aloud to myself: 

“Why, nearly everything happened yester- 
day.” 

And the more I thought of it the more inter- 
esting, the more wonderful, the more explana- 
tory of high things, appeared the common do- 
ings of that June Saturday. I had walked 
among unusual events—and had not known 
the wonder of them! I had eyes, but I did not 
sce—and ears, but I heard not. It may be, it 
may be, that the Future Life of which we 
have had such confusing but wistful proph- 
ecies is only the reliving, with a full un- 
derstanding, of this marvelous life that we 
now know. To a full understanding this day, 
this moment even—here in this quict room 
—would contain enough to crowd an eternity. 
Oh, we are children yet—playing with things 
much too large for us—much too full of 
meaning! 

Yesterday I cut my field of early clover. I 
should have been at it a full week earlier 
if it had not been for the frequent and 
sousing spring showers. Already half the 
blossoms of the clover had turned brown and 
were shriveling away into inconspicuous seedi- 
ness. The leaves underneath on the lower 
parts of the stems were curling up and fading; 
many of them had already dropped away. 
There is a current also in the affairs of clover, 
and if a farmer would profit by his crop, it 
must be taken at its flood. 

I began to watch the skies with some anxiety 
and on Thursday I was delighted to see the 
weather become clearer and a warm dry wind 
spring up from the southwest. On Friday 
there was not so much as a cloud of the size of a 
man's hand to be seen anywhere in the sky, not 
one, and the sun with lively diligence had begun 
to make up for the listlessness of the past week. 
It was hot and dry enough to suit the most 
exacting haymaker. 

Encouraged by these favorable symptoms I 
sent word to Dick Sheridan (by one of Horace's 
men) to come over bright and early on Satur- 
day morning. My field is only a small one— 
about two acres—and so rough and uneven that 
I had concluded with Dick's help to cut it bv 

hand. I thought that on a pinch it could all 
be done in one day. 

“Harriet,” I said, 
to-morrow.” 

“That’s fortunate,” said Harriet. “ I'dalready 
arranged to have Ann Spencer in to help me.” 


“we'll cut the clover 


Yesterday morning, then, I got out earlier 
than usual. It was a perfect June morning, 
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one of the brightest and clearest I think I ever 
saw. The mists had not yet risen from the 
hollows of my lower fields, and all the earth 
was fresh with dew and sweet with the mingled 
odors of growing things. No hour of the 
whole day is more perfect than this. 

I walked out along the edge of the orchard 
and climbed the fence of the field beyond. As 
I stooped over I could smell the heavy sweet 
odor of the clover blossoms. I could see the 
billowy green sweep of the glistening leaves. I 
lifted up a mass of the tangled stems and laid 
the palm of my hand on the earth underneath. 
It was ncither too wet nor too dry. 

* We shall have good cutting to-day," I said 
to myself. 

So I stood up and looked with a satisfaction 
impossible to describe across the acres of my 
small domain, marking where in the low spots 
the crop seemed heaviest, where it was lodged 
and tangled by the wind and the rain, and 
where in the higher spaces it grew scarce thick 
enough to cover the sad baldness of the knolls. 
How much more we get out of life than we 
deserve! 

So I walked along the edge of the field to the 
orchard gate, which I opened wide. 

“Here,” I said, “is where we will begin.” 

And so I turned back to the barn. I had not 
reached the other side of the orchard when 
who should I see but Dick Sheridan himself 
coming in out of the lane gate. He had an old, 
coarse-woven straw hat stuck resplendently on 
the back of his head. He was carrying his 
scythe jauntily over his shoulder and whis- 
tling “Good-bye, Susan" at the top of his 
capacity. | 

Dick Sheridan is a cheerful young fellow 
with a thin brown face and (milky) blue eves. 
He has an enormous Adam’s apple which has 
an odd way of moving up and down when he 
talks—and one large tooth out in front. His 
body is like a bundle of wires, as thin and mus- 
cular and enduring as that of a broncho pony. 
He can work all day long and then go down to 
the lodge hall at the Crossing and dance half the 


night. And you should really see him when he ' 
dances! He can jump straight up and click 


his heels twice together before he comes down 
again! On such occasions he is marvelously 
clad, as befits the gallant that he really is, but 
this morning he wore a faded shirt and one of 
his suspender cords behind was fastened by a 
nail instead of a button. His socks are some- 
times pale blue and sometimes lavender and 
commonly, therefore, he turns up his trousers 
legs so that these vanities may not be wholly 
lost upon a dull world. His full name is 
Richard Tecumseh Sheridan, but everyone 
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calls him Dick. A good, cheerful fellow, Dick, 
and a hard worker. I like him. 

“Hello, Dick!" I'shouted. 

* Hello yourself, Mr. Grayson," he replied. 

He hung his scythe in the branches of a pear 
tree and we both turned into the barnyard to 
get the chores out of the way. I wanted to de- 
lay the cutting as long as I could—until the 
dew on the clover 
should begin, at 
least, to disap- 
pear. 

By half past seven 
we were ready for 
work. We rolled 
. back our sleetes, 
stood our scythes 
on end and gave 
them a final lively 
stoning. You could 
hear the brisk sound 
of the ringing metal 
pealing through the 
still morning air. 

“It’s a great day 
for haying," I said. 

“A dang good’ 
one,’’ responded 
the laconic Dick, 
heartily, wetting his 
thumb to feel the 
edge of his scythe. 

I cannot convey 
with any mere pen 
upon any mere pa- 
per the feeling of 
jauntiness I had at 
that moment, as of 
conquest and fresh 
adventure, as of 
great things to be 
done in a great 
world! You may 
say if you like that 
this exhilaration 
was due to good 
‚ health and the ex- 
uberance of youth. 
But it was more than that—far more. I can- 
not well express it, but it seemed as though at 
that moment Dick and I were stepping out 
into some vast current of human activity: as 
though we had the universe itself behind 
us, and the warm regard and approval of 
all men. 

I stuck my whetstone in my hip-pocket, bent 
forward and cut the first short sharp swath in 
the clover. I swept the mass of tangled green 
stems into the open space just outside the gate. 
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Three or four more strokes and Dick stopped 
whistling suddenly, spat on his hands and with 
a lively “Here she goes!" came swinging in 
behind me. The clover-cutting had begun. 

At first I thought the heat would be utterly 
unendurable, and then, with dripping face and 
wet shoulders, I forgot all about it. Oh, there 
is something incomparable about such work 
—the long, steady 
pull of willing and 
healthy muscles, 
the still. mind un- 
disturbed by any 
disquieting thought, 
the feeling of attain- 
ment through vig- 
orous effort! It was 
a steady swing and 
swish, swish and 
swing! When Dick 
led I have a picture 
of him in my mind's 
eye—his wiry thin 
legs, one heel lifted 
at each step and 
held rigid for a 
single instant, a 
glimpse of pale blue 
socks above his 
rusty shoes and 
three inches of 
whetstone sticking 
from his tight hip- 
pocket. It was good 
to have him there 
whether he led or 
followed. 

At each return to 
the orchard end of 
the field we looked 
for and found a 
gray stone jug in 
the grass. I had 
brought it up with 
me filled with cool 
water from the 
pump. Dick hada 
Е way of swinging it 
up with one hand, resting it on his shoulder, 
turning his head just so and letting the water 
gurgle into his throat. I have never been able 
myself to reach this refinement in the art of 
drinking from a jug. 

And oh! the good feel of a straightened back 
after two long swathes in the broiling sun! We 
would stand a moment in the shade, whetting 
our scythes, not saying much, but glad to be 
there together. Then we would go at it again 
with renewed energy. It is a great thing to 


TT WAS A STEADY SWING AND SWISH, SWISH AND SWING!” 
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have a working companion. Many times that 
day Dick and I looked aside at each other with 
a curious sense of friendliness—that sense of 
friendliness which grows out of common rival- 
ries, common difficulties and a common weari- 
ness. We did not talk much, and that little of 
trivial matters. 

“ Jim Brewster’s mare had a colt on Wednes- 
day.” 

“ This’ll go three tons to the acre, or I'll eat 
my shirt." 

Dick was always about to eat his shirt if 
some particular prophecy of his did not mate- 
rialize. 

* Dangitall," says Dick, “the moon's drawin’ 
water.” 

“Something is undoubtedly drawing it,” 
said I, wiping my dripping face. 

A meadow lark sprang up with a song in the 
adjoining field, a few heavy old bumble bees 
droned in the clover as we cut it, and once a 
frightened rabbit ran out, darting swiftly under 
the orchard fence. 

So the long forenoon slipped away. At 
times it seemed endless, and yet we were 
surprised when we heard the bell from the 
house (what a sound it was!) and we left our 
cutting in the middle of the field, nor waited for 
another stroke. 

“Hungry, Dick?” I asked. 

“Hungry!” exclaimed Dick with all the elo- 
quence of a lengthy oration crowded into one 
word. 
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So we drifted through the orchard, and it was 
good to see the house with smoke in the kitchen 
chimney, and the shade of the big maple which 
almost hides the porch. And not far from the 
maple stood the friendly pump with the moist 
boards of the well-cover in front of it. I cannot 
tell you how good it looked as we came in 
across the hot yard. 

“After you,” said Dick. 

I gave my sleeves another roll upward and 
unbuttoned and turned in the moist collar of 
my shirt. Then I stooped over and put my 
head under the pump spout. 

* Pump, Dick," said I. 

And Dick pumped. 

* Harder, Dick," said I in a strangled voice. 

And Dick pumped still harder, and presently 
I came up, gasping. with my head and hair drip- 
ping with the cool water. Then I pumped 
for Dick. 

* Gee, but that's good," said Dick. 

And Harriet came out with clean towels, and 
we dried ourselves, and talked together in low 
voices. And feeling a delicious sense of cool- 
ness we sat down for a moment in the shade of 
the maple and rested our arms on our knees. 
From the kitchen, as we sat there, we could 
hear the engaging sounds of preparation, and 
busy voices, and the tinkling of dishes, and 
agreeable odors! АҺ, friend and brother, 
there may not be better moments in life than 
these! 

So we sat resting, thinking of nothing; and 
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presently we heard the screen door click and 
Ann Spencer's motherly voice: 

* Come in now, Mr. Grayson, and get vour 
dinner." 

Harriet had set the table on the east porch, 
where it was cool and shady. Dick and I sat 
down opposite each other, and between us there 
was a great brown bowl of moist brown beans 
with crispy strips of pork on top, and a good 
steam rising from its depths; and a small 
mountain of baked potatoes, each a little 
broken to show the snowy white interior; and 
two towers of such new bread as no one on this 
earth (or in any other planet so far as I know) 
but Harriet can make. And before we had 
even begun to eat our dinner in came the 
ample Ann Spencer, quaking with hospital- 
ity, and bearing a platter—let r:e here speak 
of it with the bated breath of a proper re- 
spect, for I cannot even now think of it with- 
out a sort of inner thrill—bearing a platter 
of her most famous fried chicken. I may 
say in passing that Ann Spencer is more cele- 
brated in our neighborhood by virtue of her 
genius in this regard than Aristotle or Solomon 
or Socrates, or indeed all the old bigwigs of the 
past rolled into one. Harriet had sacrificed 
the promising careers of two young roosters 
upon the altar.of this important occasion. 

So we fell to with a silent but none the less 
fervid enthusiasm. Harriet hovered about us, 
in and out of the kitchen, and poured the tea 
and the buttermilk, and Ann Spencer passed 
the chicken upon every possible occasion. 

* More chicken, Mr. Grayson?" she would 
inquire in a tone of voice that would make your 
mouth water. 

“More chicken, Dick?” I'd ask. 

* More chicken, Mr. Grayson," he would 
respond—and thus we kept up a tenuous but 
pleasant little joke between us. 

Just outside the porch in a thicket of lilacs a 
catbird sang to us while we ate, and my dog lay 
in the shade with his nose on his paws and one 
eye open just enough to show any stray flies that 
he was not to be trifled with—and far away to 
the north and east one could catch glimpses— 
if he had eyes for such things—of the wide- 
stretching pleasantness of our countryside. 

I soon saw that something mysterious was 
going on in the kitchen. Harriet would look 
significantly at Ann Spencer and Ann Spencer, 
who could scarcely contain her overtlowing 
smiles, would look signiticantly at Harriet. As 
for me, I sat there with a perfect aplomb cf 
confidence in myself—in my ultimate capacity. 
Whatever happened, there I sat ready for it! 


And the great surprise came at last: a` 


SHORTCAKE—a great, big, red, juicy, but- 


` 


tery, sugary shortcake, with berries heaped up 
all over it. When It came in—and I am speak- 
ing of it in that personal way because it radiated 
such an effulgence that I cannot now remem- 
ber whether it was Harriet or Ann Spencer 
who brought it in—when It came in, Dick, who 
pretends to be abashed upon such occasions, 
gave one swift glance upward and then emitted 
a long, low, expressive whistle. When Bee- 
thoven found himself throbbing with inexpres- 
sible emotions he composed a sonata; when 
Keats felt odd things stirring within him he 
wrote an ode to an urn; but my friend Dick, 
quite as evidently on fire with his emotions, 
merely whistled—and then looked around evi- 
dently embarrassed lest he should have in- 
fringed upon the proprieties. 

“Harriet,” I said, “you and Ann Spencer are 
benefactors of the human race." 

* Go "way now," said Ànn Spencer, shaking 
all over with pleasure, “апа eat vour short- 
cake." 

And after dinner how pleasant it was to 
stretch at full length ior a few minutes on the 
grass in the shade of the maple tree and look up 
through the dusky thick shadows of the leaves. 
If ever a man feels the blissiulness of complete 
content it is at such a moment—every muscle in 
the body deliciously resting, and a peculiar ex- 
hilaration animating the mind to quiet thoughts. 
I have heard talk of the hard work of the har- 
vest fields, but I never yet knew a healthy man 
who did not remember many moments of 
exquisite pleasure connected with the hardest 
and the hottest work. 

I think sometimes that the nearer a man can 
place himself in the full current of natural 
things the happier he is. If he can become a 
part of the Universal Process and know that he 
is a part, that is happiness. All day yesterday 
I was filled with a deep quiet fecling that I 
was somehow not working for myself, not for 
money, not for fear, not surely for tame, but 
somehow that I was a necessary element in the 
processes of the earth. I was a primal force! 
I was the necessary Harvester. Without me 
the earth could not revolve! 

Oh, friend, there are spiritual values here, too. 
For how can a man know God without yielding 
himself fully to the processes of God ? 

I lived yesterday. I played my part. I 
took my place. And all hard thinzs grew 
simple, and all crooked things seemed straight, 
and all roads were open and clear before me. 
And many times that day I paused and looked 
up from my work knowing that I had something 
to be happy for. 

At one o'clock Dick and I lagged our way 
unwilling out to work again—rusty of muscles, 
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with a feeling that the heat would now surely be 
unendurable and the work impossibly hard. 
The scythes were oddly heavy and hot t> the 
touch, and the stones seemed hardly to make a 
sound in the heavy noon air. The cows had 
sought the shady pasture edges, the birds 
were still, all the air shook with heat—and only 
man must toil! 

“It’s danged hot," said Dick conclusively. 

How reluctantly we began the work and how 
difficult it seemed compared with the task of the 
morning! In half an hour, however, the reluc- 
tance passed away and we were swinging as 
steadily as we did at any time in the forenoon. 
But we said less—if that were possible—and 
made every ounce of energy count. I shall 
not here attempt to chronicle all the events of 
the afternoon, how we finished the mowing of 
the field and how we went over it swiftly and 
raked the long windrows into cocks, or how, 
as the evening began to fall, we turned at last 
wearily toward the house. The day's work 
was done. 

Dick had stopped whistling long before 
the middle of the afternoon, but now as 
he shouldered his scythe he struck up 
"My Fairy 
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* You bet," said Dick. 

And I watched him as he went down the lane 
with a pleasant friendly feeling of companion- 
ship. We had done great things together. 

l wonder if you ever felt the joy of utter 
physical weariness, not exhaustion, but weari- 
ness. I wonder if you ever sat down, as I 
did last night, and felt as though you would 
like to remain just there always—without stir- 
ring a single muscle, without speaking, without 
thinking even! 

Such a moment is not painful, but quite the 
reverse—it is supremely pleasant. So I sat 
for a time last evening on my porch. The cool, 
still night had fallen sweetly after the burning 
heat of the day. I heard all the familiar 
sounds of the night. A whip-poor-will began 
to whistle in the distant thicket. Harriet 
came out quietly—I could see the white of 
her gown—and sat near me. I heard the 
occasional sleepy tinkle of a cow-bell, and 
the crickets were calling. A star or two came 
out in the perfect dark blue of the sky. 
The deep, sweet, restful night was on. I 
don't know that I said it aloud—such things 
need not be said aloud—but as I turned al- 

most numb- 


Fay" with ly into the 
some marks rus a house, 
of his ear- PAAS ¢ stumbling 
lier enthu- on my way 
siasm. to bed, my 

"Well, whole being 
Dick," said seemed to 
I, ‘‘we’ve cry out: 
had a good “Thank 
day’s work God, thank 
together.” “THE DAY'S WORK WAS DONE" God.” 

SLEEP 
BY PAUL -KESTER 


I pass between thy shadowy portals 
Fearlessly; | 

I go, where, for a little space 

No echo of the world’s tumult 
Shall awake 

The inward strife, 

The mantle of my trouble 

Is forgotten 

Though it wraps me still, 


The dav's dissatisfaction 
Spends itself 

In one long sigh, 

Though I repeat no prayers, 
Childlike, I claim 

My portion of the sacrament; 
I seek 

The universal benediction 

Of repose. 


THE MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


AND CRUELTIES 
TARIFF 


THE PASSING OF WOOL 


Farcical tariff duties which are making all 
wool exclusively a rich man’s fabric— 
Congress and the President refuse 
to correct the injustice 


BY 
IDA M. TARBELL 


AUTHOR OF 


S there no way to force the Congress of the 
United States to see and to feel that the 
great mass of the people of this coun- 
try are poor? To feel it so poignantly 

that the fact will become the controlling thought 
in every vote it casts? 

I know that, in the minds of the most of us, 
“the poor” in the United States area negligible 
quantity. We think of them as the frayed and 
falling fringe on our great fabric of ‘‘comfort- 
able off” population—largely what they are by 
their own indolence or inefficiency. But is this 
true? Is it not true, on the contrary, that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of the country, 
the great mass of hard-working, industrious 
men and women are poor? The statistics of 
the distribution of wealth should be often set 
before those hopeful souls who, prosperous 
themselves, love to insist that, in this country at 
least, “all is for the best in the best possible of 
worlds.” 

We have 90,000,000 people in the United 
States. Perhaps there are a few thousand 
millionaires among us, perhaps a few hundred 
thousand having an income of ten thousand dol- 
lars or more. But in contrast to them there 
are millions of individuals whose wage is under 
a thousand. Look over the average’ yearly 
wages in our best-paid industries. Take the one 
which boasts of paying the highest wage—the 
United States Steel Trust. According to its 


"THE LIFE OF LINCOLN," 


"THE AMERICAN WOMAN," 


own last report its 195,500 employees, including 
its foremen and clerks and managers, whose ` 
salaries in some cases are $10,000, even $25,000 
a year, was but $775. In 1905 the average yearly 
earnings of the men in the cotton industry 
was but $416. Та 1907 the mule spinners in 
the Massachusetts woolen. factories averaged 
$13.16 a week, the dyers averaged $3.58, the 
weavers $11.60. When one comes to examine 
industries generally the surprise is not how 
much but how little the great body ot wage- 
earners receive. 

People must live on small earnings in this 
"country, as everywhere. In order to accumu- 
late enough to provide against sickness and old 
age they are obliged to practise a thrift which 
frequently is hateful it is so cruel. Moreover 
genuine thrift requires so much training, 
intelligence and self-denial that comparatively 
few are prepared to practise it, even with 
the best of intentions. 


Humanizing the “Ultimate Consumer" 


This is the hard fact, and yet the Congress of 
the United States, year after vear, fixes taxes 
on the food and clothing and shelter of these 
people with no apparent consciousness of their 
condition. ‘They are the “ultimate consum- 
ers"—terms in a problem—not suffering, strug- 
gling men and women. Is there no way to 
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humanize the “ultimate consumer,” to make 
him as real a person in the mind of a Congress- 
man as the manufacturer who employs him or 
the campaign manager who milks the manu- 
facturer for the sake of the Congressman? If 
the Congressman could but once see all the “ul- 
timate consumers” whose daily lives are made 
easier or harder by the taxes he plays so care- 
lessly with, might he not continue forever to 
sce them as he legislates? 

What a mighty procession they would make! 
From the factories of New England and the 
Middle States, from the mines of Pennsylvania 
and the Rockies, from the cotton fields of the 
South and the farms of the Mississippi Valley, 
from the tenements of New York and the 
stockvards of Chicago, from hundreds upon 
hundreds of towns, from rivers and lakes and 
seaside ports, they would swarm—millions of 
souls. Six million women, many of them with 
babies in their arms; thousands upon thou- 
sands of children under twelve vears of age, 
pale, narrow-chested, old in face; tens of 
thousands of young girls, their еуез on 
the future; twelve million fathers, wives and 
children clinging to them, would be in line—a 
mighty host of brave and patient hearts, the 
host that takes the earth's treasures into its 
strong and willing hands and from them makes 
the countrv's wealth, the host without whose 
labor this land would turn into a wilderness, 
and men starve or become as the beasts. 

Might it not be that if Congress was forced to 
look at intervals on such a procession it would 
finally be able to humanize the word *'con- 
sumer.” One would like to think so. Опе 
would like to think, for instance, that such an 
object lesson would prevent the tariff taxation 
which is taking pure woolen garments from a 
great body of the American people, which has 
already placed them practically out of the reach 
of those who may be called ** poor "—a startling 
fact which the last Congress refused even to 
consider. 


The “All Wool Farce” 


Wool, the world over, has always been ac- 
cepted as the poor man's special friend. It 
protects against cold and damp. It wears 
well; it looks well. The tradition of woolen 
garments as a lasting houschold possession, one 
of the things which belongs to the outtit of even 
the humblest, is very strong in every country. 
“All wool” is the housewife’s boast of her 
blankets and shawl, the voung girl of her win- 
ter coat and gown, the laborer of his shirt. It 
is the assurance on which salesmen depend for 
winning customers. It is a standard material 


of clothing as general and as necessary in our 
climate as wheat is as an article of food. 

But fur twenty years this valuable standard 
material has been every day receding farther 
from the reach of the great mass of Americans. 
Many housewives the country over have 
ceased buying woolen blankets, substituting 
the cotton-filled puff or “comfort.” A mem- 
ber of the Nurses’ Settlement in New York told 
me last winter that in only one of 400 families 
in the East Side which she had visited in three 
months had she seen a pair of woolen blankets, 
and in this case there was a daughter ill of 
tuberculosis and the family had united in trying 
to give her what protection they could. 

Knit cotton under-garments are generally 
substituted for wool, as are heavy knit cotton 
stockings for woolen. Many thousands know 
they cannot think of wool, and dismiss theidea.. 
A friend of mine who meets weekly with a 
group of housewives from one of the tenement 
districts of New York asked them for me how 
much wool they bought. ‘They laughed at 
me as if I had asked them how many diamonds 
they bought," she said. ‘Why, we can't have 
woolen clothes,” they replied. And itistrue;but 
so strong isthe tradition of wool among the peo- 
ple of cool climates, among Russians, Ger- 
mans, etc., that a salesman in the shops of the 
tenement house district declares his slimsiest 
imitations “all wool." 

Not long ago I bought a variety of these “all 
wool" garments and submitted them to the 
test of boiling in caustic alkali. The experi- 
ment is very simple and quite conclusive of the 
amount of wool in an article. If it is “all 
wool" the alkali makes short work of it, no 
residue is left after the boiling. Silk will also 
disappear. Cotton is untouched. 

Among my purchases was a baby's shirt for 
which I had paid so cents, with the solemn 
assurance that it was “every stitch wool." It 
was well-shaped, finished with a neat shell edge 
apparently of silk, a ribbon down the front for 
the buttons, three rows of “silk” stitching 
around the sleeves. I cut the garment into two 
pieces and boiled one for twenty minutes in a 
strong solution of the alkali. The piece treated 
compares now very favorably, fleecy lining, 
shell edge and all, with the piece untouched. 
The ribbon alone has disappeared. There 
was not a thread of wool in it. 

Another experiment was made with a girl's 
sleeveless vest for wearing over the gown under 
the coat. I paid $1.25 for this garment in an 
East Side shop. It felt like wool and was sold 
me for wool, but it came out of the pot intact, 
a strong, durable cotton yarn vest which could 
have had but a small fraction of wool in it in 
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the first place if, indeed, it had any. Its real 
worth was not over 25 cents. 

This same experiment will show ‘similar 
adulteration in many of the blankets and much 
of the dress goods and suitings sold to the un- 
knowing as all wool. Vast quantities of so- 
called “cotton worsteds” are manufactured 
annually. The amount of wool in these goods 
has been steadily decreasing in the last few 
years, falling from о per cent. to 25 рег cent., 
and from there to practically all cotton, immense 
quantities of the last being manufactured for 
boys’ and men’s wear. It is from cotton worsteds 
and cheap shoddies that the $8 and $10 suits for 
women, the $10 and $12 suits for men are gen- 
erally made. The goods may be sold by the 
manufacturer for what they are, but at the 
counter the purchaser receives the express or 
implied assurance that they are all wool. To 
such lengths has the adulteration gone that it 
may be laid down as a fact that people on small 
incomes to-day rarely if ever wear anything but 
cotton and shoddy mixtures. 


Do We Need Woolen Garments? 


Now, that things have changed is not proof 
that they are worse. Because a great number 
of us in the United States cannot get the 
woolen blankets, shawls and clothes which we 
once had and which are still accessible at low 
prices to the European laborer and peasant is 
not proof that we have not a better substitute. 
May it not be that woolen garments, blankets 
and suits are a superstition? Are we not just 
as well off clothed in cotton substitutes ? 

There is no doubt cotton knit goods are 
admirably cheap underclothing, most of them 
are well fitting and some of them are durable. 
Where light clothing is sufficient—and with the 
general heating of houses, factories and shops 
and cars, there is no longer the same need for 
many people of heavy clothing as in the old 
days—they are adequate. There is no doubt 
the young girl’s cotton worsted gown looks 
well at the start. The cotton warp “all wool" 
suit of the laboring man has a correct fin- 
ish, color and style, better perhaps than of old, 
for finish and cut are demanded by the poorest 
` and are achieved remarkably by the cheapest 
clothiers. But in two particulars the cotton 
substitute fails. It has not the warmth and it 
does not keep its appearance. True, if a man 
puts on enough cotton garments he can get the 
same warmth. But he cannot get from cotton 
the same protection against storm and wet, the 
same safeguard where his labor subjects him to 
excessive perspiration. He cannot get the 
same comfort at night. Moreover, his gar- 


ment becomes shabby, loses its shape, in 
much shorter time. Women can no longer 


таке over with satisfaction the gowns they 


once wore a series of winters. The man's suit 
is no longer respectable as “long as it holds to- 
gether.” Those of us who must buy cheap 
clothes can find them at the long established 
popular prices, but we no longer get the 
warmth or the satisfaction from them. 

The proof of this statement is not based 
alone on personal investigation and experience. 
During the discussion of the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Bill, evidence enough of it was laid be- 
fore Congress. Mr. Nicholas Longworth, for 
instance, read to the committee on Ways and 
Means a letter from a clothier in his congres- 
sional bailiwick in which the man declared: 
“TI never handled cloth of so inferior a quality as 
I do now. Laborers, mechanics, and farmers 
who use ready-made clothing are receiving 
practically no value for their money." The 
National Association of Clothiers were strong 
in their protest to Congress. ‘Standard win- 
ter worsteds," their committee said, “which 
twelve years ago ranged from twenty-one to 
twenty-four ounces in weight per yard, have 
gradually been decreased in weight, so that they 
now range from fourteen to sixteen ounces per 
yard; standard spring worsteds which ranged 
from fourteen to sixteen ounces in weight per 
yard have gradually been decreased, so that 
they now range from nine to twelve ounces per 
yard. In consequence, a deterioration of fully 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. in weight 
has taken place, in addition to the establish- 
ment of a much higher range of prices for the 
same qualities of goods. "The clothing manu- 
facturer, therefore, through the inability of the 
cloth to stand ordinary wear, is largely deprived 
of the opportunity to produce garments upon 
which a good reputation can be based." 


Why is Wool Passing? 


But why should the materials which are used 
in our cheap clothing be unsatisfactory—why 
can we not get durable cheap goods as it iscer- 
tain we once could? The answer is not con- 
tained in a word. "There is always more than 
one reason for sweeping changes in standard 
articles like woolen goods. However, the chief 
reason in the present case, the one which is 
more powerful than all the rest, is the tax which 
the government levies on wool and woolen 
products. 

But why tax wool? We tax it to protect it 
from foreign competition. The argument of 
the wool-growers and manufacturers who per- 
suaded Congress to lay the tax in the first 
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place was, to put it in a primary way, ѕоте- 
thing like this: 

“We cannot grow wool in the United States 
as cheaply as they can in other parts of the 
world. We cannot manufacture woolen goods 
as cheaply. People are going to buy goeds 
where they are cheapest. But we want to grow 
wool and we want to manufacture woolen 
goods. Protect us for a time from the foreign- 
ers. Put a duty on all the wool and all the 
woolens which come into the country—a duty 
which covers the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction. "That will make goods cost more, but 
that will give us a chance to get a start. We 
will soon grow all the wool suitable for produc- 
tion here. We will soon make all the wool 
products we can consume. As time goes on 
we believe we can produce more cheaply than 
the foreigner. ‘Thus, in the long run, the people 
will be rewarded for the higher prices they 
must pay because of this protective duty.” 

Now, a tax laid on a whole people for the 
avowed purpose of making them pay more for 
goods than they would otherwise should cer- 
tainly be simple, direct and easily understood. 
The tax on wool is anything but this. On the 
contrary, it is tied up in an intricate technical 
jargon called a wool schedule which very few 
people pretend to understand, and which in all 
probability was never intended to be under- 
stood. Even so experienced a congressman as 
Senator Dolliver—twenty-one years in the 
body and a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee which prepared the Dingley bill— 
had to confess last year when a certain cun- 
ningly concealed duty in this schedule was 
shown to him that he never had had a suspicion 
of it. “I had to read it four or five times be- 
fore I could see the point where the proposition 
emerged," Senator Dolliver said. “I handed 
it to intelligent men and asked them if they saw 
any distinction in that language between cloth- 
ing wools and combing wools, and, one after an- 
other, bright men said, *I cannot see any dis- 
tinction.” If you will get the paragraph and 
read it yourself, you will notice with what deli- 
cacy of phrase, worthy of poets and artists, this 
distinction has been wrought into the very 
foundation of the wool tariff.” 


A Swindling Duty 


It is not the business of this article to attempt 
to penetrate this jungle. All that it is neces- 
sary for us to understand in the present connec- 
tion are the duties which affect those grades of 
wool which the man of limited means would 
like to buy, the duties which explain why so 
much wool is now made principally of cotton. 


`coarse cloth. 
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The first of these mischievous and deceiving 
duties is that on wool “in the grease,” as wool 
is called when it is sheared from the sheep. 
To prepare this wool for manufacturing it is 
first scoured until clean, an operation which 
causes a shrinkage of from twenty to eighty 
per cent. in the weight of the wool. In turning 
this clean wool into cloth there is a still further 
shrinkage. Indeed the total shrinkage from 
wool to cloth is such that it sometimes re- 
quires as much as five or six pounds to make a 
pound of cloth; and again it requires as little 
as two pounds. Of course the value of 
the wool varies according to the shrinkage, 
1. e., according to the amount of cloth a manu- 
facturer can get from a given lot. It also 
varies according to the kind of cloth the wool 
will make, 7. e., whether it will make a fine or 
Now all imported ‘grease 
wool,” suited for clothing regardless of its 
value, of the amount of dirt and grease there 
is in it, the amount it shrinks, the amount 
and quality of cloth you can get from it, has to 
pay a duty of eleven or twelve cents a pound. 

If the American wool-growers who secured 
this duty to begin with on the supposition that 
they would soon be able to produce enough 
wool to supply the home demand had been able 
to keep their promises it would not have been 
necessary to import wool, and competition 
might keep the home: prices down. But the 
wool-growers have not for many years, if ever, 
produced even half of what we use. I know 
that it is customary to figure the amount as 
much larger. “Seventy per cent. of the wool 
we use is produced at home,” the wool boom- 
ers cry, but they do their figuring on grease 
wool and omit altogether the wool which comes 
in manufactured! There is only one fair way 
to estimate the amount we grow, and that it to 
find out what we get from it after it is cleaned 
of grease and dirt and compare it with the 
clean wool, raw and manufactured, we import. 
Do this and we find that we really produce 
nearer 40 per cent. than 70 per cent. of what 
we use. In 189o—in 1895—in 1900—this was 
the approximate proportion by my figuring. 
One of the leading wool authorities of the coun- 
try makes the relative proportion the same in 
1906, i. e., 40 per cent. domestic to бо per cent. 
foreign. For 1909, he figures it 37 per cent. 
domestic to 63 per cent. foreign. 

Now, as said above, all of the wool imported 
must pay a duty of eleven or twelve cents a 
pound when it is “in the grease.” The Amer- 
ican wool-grower in normal and prosperous 
times can charge more for his wool because of 
this duty. He may not be able to add the full 
amount to his price—in fact it is probable that 
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he rarely does, but he certainly gets from us 
considerably more than he could if he were not 
protected. 


An Experience in Wool-Buying 


The way the duty works is clearly illustrated 
by a personal experience in wool-buying related 
by Robert Bleakie, of Boston, a manufacturer 
who has been making woolen goods in this coun- 
try continuously since 1848. Mr. Bleakie’s ac- 
count is of a purchase of wool he made in 1897 
just before the Dingley bill went into effect, 
that is, when we had free wool. He had 
bought in Africa 223,684 pounds of wool at 
9% cents a pound. By the time he got it to 
Boston it cost him 13,4 cents a pound 
($29,565.83 for the lot). Now, let us sup-* 
pose Mr. Bleakie’s wool had not reached 
Boston until after the Dingley bill had ропе 
into effect, that is, until after the eleven cents 
a pound had been placed on grease wool. To 
get his wool out of the customhouse Mr. 
Bleakie would have had to pay the tidy sum of 
$24,605.22; 7. e., eleven cents on each pound, 
This would have made the wool cost him, in- 
stead of twenty-nine thousand dollars, over 
fifty-four thousand dollars. But it was fine 
wool, shrinking heavily in cleaning. As a mat- 
ter of fact he got out of the 223,684 pounds he 
imported only 85,000 pounds which he could 
use. But note that he would have had to pay 
duty on the entire lot, that is, to pay it on 
138,684 pounds of grease and dirt as well as 
on the 85,000 pounds of clean wool! Of course 
the duty simply shut him off from importing 
heavy-shrinking wool, and at the same time 
made domestic wool of this kind too dear to buy. 

Now, there are two classes of wool manufac- 
turers, known as carded woolen and worsted. 
The former, to which class Mr. Bleakie belongs, 
finds a large proportion of the wool they need to 
be heavy-shrinking—the latter use mainly the 
light-shrinking wool. It is the carded woolen 
manufacturer who makes our heavy woolen 
clothes—flannels and blankets, the warm and 
durable “all wool” goods of the poor man. 
Mr. Bleakie’s experience just quoted shows 
what the eleven cent duty on grease wool does 
to his business. It takes the raw material 
away from it—'starves" it, as the manufac- 
turers say. At the same time it gives his 
competitor—the worsted maker—a decisive 
advantage for he uses mainly light-shrinking 
wool. It is obvious that if two manufacturers 
each import one hundred pounds of wool in 
the grease and each pay $11 duty on his 
lot, the one which gets the larger number of 
pounds of clean wool will have the other at a 


disadvantage. Yet each will pay the same 
duty, $11 on a hundred-pound lot. 

What this discrimination against those who 
use the heavy-shrinking wool amounts to is 
making wool too dear to be put into the com- 
mon grades of flannels, blankets and clothing 
materials. The manufacturer is forced to find 
substitutes. Forty-three years ago, when the 
duties on the coarse grades of wool were first 
made prohibitive, and the manufacturers were 
torced to find substitutes in order to make 
cloths that the average man could afford to: 
buy, wool rags, wool waste, and carpet wools 
were resorted to. They were wool, at least, and 
warm. 

Between 1867 and 189othe annual importation 
of shoddy rose from about 500,000 to 9,000,000 
pounds. Then the cry went up that it was dis- 
placing wool. Prohibitive duties were placed 
upon all kinds of wool substitutes. By 1890 
duties so high were put on all the wool sub- 
stitutes that they could not be imported; that 
is, after taxing wool off our backs—the wool 
substitutes were taken away. Deprived of the 
advantages which the inventions for using 
waste gave, there was nothing left but cotton 
for the bulk of the substitutes used in in- 
expensive goods, and cotton it has been ever 
since. 

The rapid absorption by cotton of the wool 
field has indeed been one of the most significant 
changes in American industry since the McKin- 
ley bill of 1890. The latest tables, those of 
1905, show that while from 1890 to 1905 cotton 
increased in the manufacturing of clothing 
materials about 100 per cent., wool increased 
only about 25 per cent. One whole depart- 
ment of manufacturing formerly classed under 
wool is now placed with cotton-hosiery and 
knit underwear. The decrease in per capita 
consumption of wool shows still more strikingly 
the passing of wool. In 1890 we were consum- 
ing 8.75 pounds apiece; in 1904, 6.22 pounds, 
—less than we used in 1860!* 

I do not mean to assert that this astonishing 
change in the relative use of the two materials 
is all due to the tariff on raw wool. It is not; 
cotton is gaining the world over. The general 
tendency to lighter clothing, the demand for a 
larger number of garments and so cheaper 
prices, the failure of the world’s wool production 
to increase and consequently its higher price— 
all have encouraged the change, but it is certain 
that the great determining factor in the United 
States had been this duty combined with a 
second mischief-maker—the compound duties 
on all products of wool imported. 


* See WRIGHT'S WooL-GROWING AND THE TARIFF, pages 
2947295. 
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A Second Legalized Swindle 


If the maker of woolens had a sufficient 
supply of free wool—that is, if the price of 
his raw material was not raised by a duty— 
all the protection he could rightfully ask 
against his foreign rival would be the dii- 
ference in the cost of production here and 
abroad. But his wool costs him more than 
his foreign rival's. If he is to meet him on a 
level he must be protected against wool as well 
as production. ‘The way this is done is to put 
two duties on cloth which is imported—one a 
duty to make up for the higher price he has had 
to pay for his raw material, the other for the 
higher price of manufacturing. 

These two duties vary with different grades 
of woolens, The schedule is highly complex— 
a matter for experts only. Its results, however, 
are simple—and hard—enough, for what they 
amount to 15 that the cheaper the blanket or the 
dress goods, the HIGHER the duty! On many 
materials and articles suitable for the slender 
purse these duties are prohibitory, 7. e., so high 
that none of the goods can be imported. On 
cloth, for instance, worth not more than forty 
cents a pound the duty averages over 140 per 
cent.; on cloth worth more than seventy cents a 
pound it averages about 95 per cent. 

We shall notice here but one item of the 
taxes which bring about this unjust discrimina- 
tion, and that is the duty allowed to make up for 
the higher cost of the raw wool. This duty— 
a compensatory duty it is called—is reckoned 
on the number of pounds of wool in the grease 
supposed to be used in making a pound of cloth. 
Where the goods are worth less than forty cents 
a pound three pounds are allowed; where they 
are worth more, four pounds. As the duty on 
this wool is eleven cents, the compensatory duty 
on a pound of cloth is thirty-three or forty-four 
cents. ‘Take the latter as an illustration, it ap- 
plying to the only grades imported in any quan- 
tity. This is an out and out swindle, for the 
simple reason that few of them contain this 
amount of grease wool. 

A year ago lust January, when the discussion 
of the wool schedule was going on in Congress, 
the Textile World Record, a remarkably able 
and fair-minded Boston trade journal, published 
the result of a series of analyses of cloth which 
its editor, Samuel S. Dale, had made person- 
ally, in order to discover the actual protection 
each was getting under the Dingley law. The 
estimate in each case was based on a large 
quantity, 10,000 yards. Here are samples of 
the results. The first fabric was a worsted 
serge, weighing 11,500 pounds. Mr. Dale 
found that 21,941 pounds of grease wool had 
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been used in this piece of cloth. Now, accord- 
ing to a rational and honest application of the 
protective principle, one would expect the com- 
pensatory duty in case such a piece oí cloth 
was presented for import to be eleven cents 
on each 21,941 pounds, or $2,413.51; but as 
a matter of fact it would be $5,060! That is, 
forty-four cents would be charged on each 
pound of cloth; as if four pounds of wool had 
been required to make it, while as a matter of 
fact less than two pounds had gone into it. 

A cotton-warp dress goods was analvzed in 
which but a trifle over one pound of grease wool 
had been used for each pound of cloth. Mr. 
Dale calculated the compensatory duty on the 
10,000 yards should be $496.65. But that 
cloth actually receives $2,595.63! In the case 
‘of a piece of cotton warp casket cloth made of 
cotton, wool and shoddy, the compensatory 
duty under the law is reckoned at $4,262.72, 
while actually it should be $2,238.15, and so it 
went. But two of the eleven fabrics contained 
over half of the four pounds on which the duty 
would be reckoned. 

In addition to the compensatory duty of 
forty-four cents is the duty to protect from differ- 
ence in the cost of production, which is 50 or 35 
per cent. of the value of the cloth. There is 
probably no doubt but this duty is all out of 
proportion to the actual difference. Forty- 
three years ago, when practicaly the same 
duties now in force on wool were wrested from 
an unwilling Congress by a combination of 
wool-growers and woolen manufacturers, all 
that the latter asked was 25 per cent. to cover 
difference in the cost of production. Amer- 
ican labor has advanced, but so has Furo- 
pean labor—and still more has machinery in- 
creased the output. 


$7.50 in New York; 75 cents in London 


Of course these high duties make imported 
cloth very expensive, and enable American 
manufacturers to hold up their prices. As a 
matter of fact the duty makes the American 
consumer of woolen goods pay just about 
double what his English cousin pays. Not 
long ago I was shown by a gentleman who has 
for years been at the head of one of the best 
of the wholesale cloth houses of New York a 
bundle of matched samples of woolen goods— 
American and English—with carefully worked 
out statements of cost here and abroad. The 
goods had been matched by one of the leading 
woolen experts of England. I was unable to 
detect any difference in quality, and only the 
slightest in finish. There was practically по 
choice, so slight was the difference. But note 
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the price. For an American serge costing 
$1.374 a yard the price of the matched English 
goods in Bradford was 67 cents. The English 
equivalent of an American fabric costing 
$т.до was 78.05 cents. Beautiful blue light- 
weight serges, such as are used for men’s sum- 
mer suits, cost in America $1.80, in Bradford 
81.2 cents. The mohair which is used so much 
in this country for women’s summer паш 
suits сап be bought in Bradford for 27} cents; 
here it is wholesaled at 70 cents and costs 
at retail $1. This was the showing over a 
large range of goods. It amounted to this, that 
the. English price was only about half the 
American. 

An example of the difference in cost of 
woolen goods was given at a recent hearing in 
Boston, where the cost of living was being 
investigated. Mr. Dale, of the Textile World 
Record, was being questioned on the com- 
parative costs of American and European 
goods. “You can make comparisons in two 
ways," Mr. Dale answered. ‘‘First by com- 
paring prices at which the same grades are sold, 
and, second, by comparing the grades that are 
sold at the same price. For example, here are 
two fabrics, one made and sold in this country 
and the other made and sold in England. Тһе 
English fabric is sold at 3s. 6d. (84 cents) a yard, 
55 inches wide. The American cloth is sold 
for 774 cents per yard, 55 inches wide. So that 
the two are sold at approximately the same 
price. The difference is represented by the 
difference in the two fabrics. 'The English 
cloth is a fine worsted weighing тоў} ounces per 
` yard, ss inches wide, the American fabric is 
made with a cotton warp and a mixed cotton 
and wool filling. The cloth consists of 3o per 
cent. wool, 7o per cent. cotton. It weighs 9.6 
ounces per yard, 55 inches wide.” 

'The manager of a leading New York selling 
house told a representative of this magazine 
last spring that he paid the manufacturers in 
America 45 cents for the serge he bought 
in Holland for 263 cents. The serge costing 
34 cents here he gets there for rr, and 
he declares that in each case the Holland 
goods are vastly better in quality. “It is 
notorious that the cost of all clothing has stead- 
ily advanced under conditions made possible by 
the tariff," this gentleman said, “while the 
quality has heen steadily debased. See how it 
works out. To-day there are numberless 
places where a man can buy ready-made suits 
at from $18 to Szo. The cloth in these suits is 
the same which used to be offered in the cheap- 
. est places at $8 to S10 a suit. A very few days 
wear will reveal what these suits are made of. 
That is why so many of the young clerks who 


have paid enough money out to get a good suit 
of clothes look threadbare, and walk around 
with their collars turned up.” 


Fighting for an Industry 


Of course it is not supposed that duties which 
for over forty years have been making the 
American people pay nearly or quite twice as 
much for woolen goods as they could get them 
for abroad, which has made them so dear that 
the great mass of people have had to give them 
up and’ take cotton and shoddy substitutes; 
duties which have favored one class of manu- 
facturers and one class of wool-growers at the 
expense of another—it is not to be supposed 
that these duties have never been contested. 
Last year before the passing of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill there was a hot fight made 
against the particular duties we have been talk- 
ing of. The leaders in this fight were not the 
consumers who suffer most—they are too busy 
earning the great American wage of a dollar or 
two a day—it was made by the carded woolen 
manufacturers principally, those gentlemen 
whose business has been literally starved by the 
discrimination shown to the worsted makers. 
Incidentally, they were supported by the grow- 
ers of light-shrinking wool and by the National 
Association of Clothiers, whose slogan is: 
“You cannot do a satisfactory business with 
unsatisfactory materials.” 

The carded woolen manufacturers, like many 
other innocent Americans, took the results of 
the presidential election of 1908 as evidence 
that the tariff was to be thoroughly revised. “At 
last," said they, “we shall get relief." Soon after 
the election one of these gentlemen, Mr. Ed- 
ward Moir, of Marcellus, New York, learning 
that there was to be a meeting of the N “ational 
Association of Wool Manufacturers and sup- 
posing that the revision of the wool schedule 
was to be discussed, presented himself at the 
gathering. To his surprise he found that some 
weeks before the election, about the time, indeed, 
that Mr. Taft's promises of downward revision 
were most definite and vigorous, representatives 
of this association had met representatives of 
the wool-growers of the far West and the two 
had made what they called a “solemn com- 
pact” to resist all changes in the wool schedule! 
The inequalities were to stand. The carded 
woolen mills were to be fed carpet wool and 
cotton if they could get them, the man on small 
income was to continue to wear cotton wor- 
steds and sleep under cotton blankets, the well- 
to-do were to continue to pay Sr.so for cloth 
they could buy in England for seventy-five 
cents. When Mr. Moir protested, he found he 
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stood alone; 4. e., he found that the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers appar- 
ently represented the worsted industry. A 
little later, when the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee began its hearings, Mr. Moir found that 
this same association was giving information on 
what the wool schedule needed and that it did 
not include help for him. Outraged, he went 
to work to organize the carded woolen men. 
Over one hundred were soon in line, and 
this body carried its grievance to the Ways and 
Means Committee. No attention was paid to 
it. Atthe same time Mr. William M. Wood, of 
the National Association (Mr. Wood is the 


president of the American Woolen Company, 


the combination popularly called the “ Wool 
Trust’’) took the carded wool men to task for 
objecting to the duties. The new organization 
was not slow in declaring war. 


“The carded woolen manufacturers have appealed 
to the Ways and Means Committee for fair play in 
vain," Mr. Dobson, the president of the Maine Wool 
Manufacturers! Association, wrote in a public answer to 
Mr. Wood. "If the House of Representatives denies it 
to them they will appeal to the Senate. IH justice is re- 
fused there they will appeal to the President of the Uni- 
ted States,who has proclaimed his belief in the theory of 
cost differences as the true principle of protection, who 
has announced. his devotion to the square deal, and 
who, since his election, has declared that tariff revision 
must be honest and thorough, and intimated that a 
veto awaits a dishonest bill. 

“Tf he fails to give us the justice he can give if he 
will, then the carded woolen manufacturers will carry 
their case to the court that makes and unmakes Presi- 
dents, Senates, and Houses of Representatives, the 
American people, confident that they sooner or later 
will strip from the tariff law the special privileges that 
are now giving the worsted spinners such great advan- 
tages at the expense of the wool-growers, the carded 
woolen manufacturers and the consumers of the 
country.” 


Congress Turns a Deaf Ear 


And this is literally what they have done in 
the months which have passed since they first 
took their case of obvious injustice to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They have gone from tribunal to 
tribunal, from committee to House, from 
House to Senate, from Senate to President, and 
the unjust rates are still legal. 

Take their experience with Senator Hale of 
Maine. In Senator.Hale's state there are 
some fifty-five carded woolen manufacturers, 
who for years have seen their business 
starved of raw material. They decided to 
appeal to the Finance Committee and asked 
the Senator to fix a date. This was done; 
but a few days before they were to have their 
hearing they received a message from him 
Saying that it was uscless for them to visit 
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Washington, that the wool tariff “had been 
fully presented.” 

They telegraphed back that they were on the 
way. Arriving, they insisted, as was their 
right, on a hearing. “Their reception would 
have been a joke," one of them has written of 
the interview, “if the issue at stake had not 
been so important. As the case was pre- 
sented . the members of the commit- 
tee, with one exception, sat silent and unrespon- 
sive. The one exception was Senator Smoot of 
Utah, who subjected the petitioners to a fusil- 
lade of interruptions, indicating plainly a 
determination to discredit them before the 
committee and the Senate. The impassive 
demeanor of the other members indicated as 
plainly a willingness that the carded woolen 
petitioners should be discredited in order that 
nothing might interfere with the execution of 
the settled purpose to leave Schedule K un- 
changed. This farcical hearing had a fitting 
sequel in the interview by appointment next 
day between the carded woolen manufacturers 
and Senator Smoot, who appeared to have 
special charge of the wool and wool goods 
tariff. The manufacturers found it impossible 
to make a statement of their case to a Senator 
who insisted on talking and refused to listen. 
Later in the day, Mr. Hamill, incensed, by the 
action of the Senator, exclaimed: 

“Меп, Mr. Smoot, if you Senators don't 
revise the tariff in the interests of the people the 
country will go Democratic.’ 

“To which Senator Smoot replied: 

“*Let the country go Democratic! 
hell do I care if it does?’” 

They had no better luck with another Senator 
whom they approached—Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania. “You better get into some other busi- 
ness," he told them. 


Mr. Taft “Too Busy" 


The appeal to the President was all that was 
left them and the time was short. But here 
they expected help. Had he not put his foot 
downforireehides? Werethey not asking much 
less, from the protectionist standpoint, since 
it was merely an equalization of duties—not 
taking one off entirely? Moreover, was not 
the discrimination of which they complained 
really doing the people of the country far 
greater harm than the hide duty? Surely 
Mr. Taft would heed them. They saw to 
it that their case was put before him, that 
he had their printed statements. A trusted 
go-between brought them encouragement, 
assurances that the President would see them; 
but when they presented themselves word 
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June in the Saddle: By H. H. 


was brought back that the President was 
* too busy,” that he had important official en- 
gagements for the day and could not consider 
their complaints. There was nothing more 
to be done. It was literally the last day for 
intervention. 

Discouraged, a number of the carded woolen 
men left Washington at once. Two of the 
committee, however, remained and, to drown 
their disappointment, went over to Fort Myer 
to see the Wrights fly. They had not been 
there long before a stir in the crowd attracted 
their attention. It was President Taft, whose 
pressing official engagements had prevented 
him from giving them a hearing. He, too, was 
forgetting his troubles in watching the Wrights 
fly! 

It would be wrong to leave the impression 
that their cause found no spokesman. Proba- 
bly the most telling speech made in the whole 
course of the debate on the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was that of Senator Dolliver, dealing largely 
with the absurdities of the wool schedule. 
But all that speech brought from the Master of 
the Situation, Senator Aldrich, was the taunt 
that it was “Democratic talk"! All of the 
wrongs of which they complained remained 
undisturbed in the Payne-Aldrich bill. The 
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wool schedule of the Dingley bill was re- 
enacted practically as it stood. 

All that was left for the gentlemen was to 
carry their case to the American people, which 
they are now doing. But why are they forced 
todothis? How can it be that the members of 
the most influential committee in Congress will 
listen to a plain case of injustice "silent and 
unresponsive”? How can it be that a Presi- 
dent who has a few months before aroused a 
people generally indifferent to him, to some- 
thing like hopeful interest by his promises to 
put an end to exactly such wrongs will tury the 
wronged from his door with the message of 
“too busy"? How can it be that a large body 
of serious men, with abundant evidence of-a 
real injustice in their hands, should be rebuffed 
at every point in our governmental machine? 
And, most serious of all, how can it be that the 
relation of this wrong to the health and comjort 
oj the laboring people oj the United States should 
be entirely ignored? This is nothing less than 
a failure of the devices of democratic govern- 
ment. Repeated often it means the end of 
democracy. A machine which must be re- 
paired too often is certain to be discarded. 
How did it happen then? This must be our 
next inquiry. : 


The next paper in this series will deal with “ The Bulwark of the Wool Farce” 


JUNE IN THE SADDLE 


BY H. H. 


ATCHFUL eve alert for shying at the silent shadows lying 
Checkered on the turf beneath his eager hoofs that beat in tune, 
Loping on to take the fences, where the meadow-stretch commences 
Just beyond the lower pasture, daisy- pied and sweet with June. 


Fly the rustic bars, and quiet with the curb that threatened riot; 
And excited rush that follows checked to canter slower still, 

Fretting at the bit he passes, knee high in the scented grasses, 

_ Over sun-warmed fields before us to (he distant-looming hill. 


Gone are blossomed pear and cherry: but the tasscled elderberry, 
White with still unfading flower, hedges the ascending lane; 

Faint the creak and smell of leather in the humid summer weather, 
Turning loosely in the saddle, em pty stirrup, idle rein. 


Under satin skin the veining shows with his ambitious straining, 
Sweating lo a higher summit, breasting now a cooler breeze, 

Strive who will for gain and power, since cach man must have his hour; 
Grant me, gods, the open country—and а horse between my knees. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Joseph Fels 


IVE minutes after meeting Joseph Fels 
you know him; in an hour you have 
the illusion that you have always 
known him; and then, next, you feel 

the certainty that you always will know him. 
And the reason for this is that he is all there all 
the time. There isn’t much of him physically. 
He is just about five feet tall. 

“This city will be bigger some day,” said a 
St. Louis judge who was answering a speech by 
Fels. ‘You yourself are bigger than you were 
when you were born, aren't you?" 

“Not much,” said Fels. 

But this tiny body hasn't anything to do with 
his being. Quick, nervous, eager, glad, his 
horse-power, so to speak, is that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. He flies at his work, like an insect; 
he is gay about it. “It’s so easy," he says. 

And he has humor and wit. His wit has 
been sharpened by the heckling he gets while 
campaigning in England, but it is founded on 
humor, and his humor is founded on his success 
in making money; soap, too, but principally 
money; very much moncy. 

“It is so easy," he laughs. “You get a 
monopoly. Then vou get a lot of people to 
work for you, and you give them as little as you 
please of all they make. 105 easy, as easy as 
stealing." 

In his speech at the Chicago City Club 
(March тт, 1910) he said it was robbery. Ad- 
dressing “the Armours” and other rich men he 
said: 

“We can't get rich under present conditions 
without robbing somebody. — I've done it; you 
are doing it now and I still am doing it. But I 
am proposing to spend the damnable money to 
wipe out the system by which I made it.” Апа 
he invited all men to match him dollar for dollar 
in the fund he has established (to **the extent of 
his swag,” as he put it) to “abolish poverty.” 

And he laughs; not maliciously, but with 
amusement; and some wonder. 

“Isn’t it strange?” he says. "They don't 
see that. They don't think it is robbery; they 
don't believe I mean what I say. And vet, 
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the fact that I have money gives me a certain 
authority, and so my statement has the sensa- 
tion of news. The truth I utter is old, but it's 
news because a rich man says it.” 

And poking you in the ribs, he puts you in 
the crowd and laughs at you. For he knows 
that you also think a little more of what he says 
because he is a rich man. He can see it. 

And that’s the point about Fels. He sees. 
He has imagination: he sees the machinery of 
life as vividly as a mathematician sees a geo- 
metric figure, or an astronomer a constellation. 
Most men see stars. “Or bread,” said Fels, 
helping out the expression, “or soap." Fels 
sees the economics of soap-making, bread- 
making and human exploitation. 

" Most Jews do,” he says. “That’s why we 
succeed so well in business. We see it as a 
system, as a diagram. And that’s why we hate 
so to work for wages. We can see that that's 
no way to make money. That is the way to 

make soap all right, and bread. But the way 
to make money is to get hold of land or a fran- 
chise; water, gas, transportation; or, a food 
monopoly; any privilege that men must have 
the use of, and then—then hold 'em up to get 
the use of it. And most men don't see it; they 
won't see it; they won't see it when you tell 
them. W ell, we see it, we Jews, and—some 
others." 

It's because Fas’ friends see what Fels sees 
that they know him so well. And they know 
him so quickly, because with his quick, sharp, 
explosive sentences he has learned to present 
his point of view, his philosophy, his vivid pic- 
ture of the world completely and instantly. 
Also his feelings about it all: 

For Fels cares. He is deeply concerned 
about the facts he laughs at. 

“I didn't use to be," he said once. “I’ve 
been a Single Taxer ever since I read George's 
books. I've seen the cat for years. But I 
didn't do much till I was converted. And, 
strange to say, I was converted by a Socialist. 
Single Taxers and Socialists don't agree; too 
often they fight. But it was Kier Hardie who 
converted me to the Single Tax or, as I prefer 
to call it, Christianity. I came home on a ship 
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JOSEPH FELS 
A restless little man of fifty-five who devotes most of his time to furthering liberal causes in 
England and America. After making a fortune he took time to think and decided he had no 
right to so much money. Now he is trying to spend it in the wisest way for the general good 
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with him once and I noticed that he never 
thought of himself. We were together all the 
time, all those long days at sea, and we talked 
about England, America, politics, business— 
everything; and I talked and I thought of my- 
self. But Hardie didn't talk of himself, and I 
could see that he never thought of Kier Hardie. 
He was for men." 

Fels paused, recalling those days evidently. 
Then he resumed: 

“Well, that did for me. I saw that I was 
nothing, and that I was doing nothing, com- 
pared with a man like that. He saw and I 
saw, but he worked. He did things, and 1 saw 
that that made him a man, a happy man and a 
servant of mankind. So I decided to go to 
work, forget myself and get things done. And,” 
he laughed again, “that’s easy too. Not so 
easy as making money; giving it away is 
harder than getting it. But by careful manage- 
ment I believe it can be given back without 
doing much harm." 

And that is where Toseph Fels may achieve 
his distinction. among rich men. He. may 
prove to be the most successful of the givers 
of “tainted money." It’s a business. Rocke- 
feller has found that out; and Carnegie—they 
all have discovered that it is harder to redis- 
tribute than to collect money. And most of 
them really fail at it. Naturally. They don't 
know how they take money. ‘They think they 
make it. Fels knows that he doesn't make it, 
that it is made for him. He gets it, and he 
knows how he gets it, and he sees that the sys- 
tem which makes the rich rich makes the poor 
poor. Secing that, therefore, he does not at- 
tempt to alleviate the misery he helps to cause. 
He gives not a penny for relief, either of indi- 
viduals or classes. He poured out thousands 
in London to put the unemployed on vacant 
lands held for the rise, but his mind was not on 
the destitute; it was on the land. He saw no 
use in feeding empty stomachs; he was trying 
to fill the vacant heads of the poor and the over- 
crowded heads of the rich with the sight 
of what men could do for themselves if they 
could but get access to wasted land; land that 
was owned but not used. And he succeeded 
in part. 

The land is an issue in English politics now, 
and Fels financed the agitation which made the 
land tax in the Budget the question of the day. 
Which is what he is up to in all countries. He 
is giving in England $25,000 a year; in Den- 
mark, $3,000; in Canada, $5,000, and so on— 
altogether $100,000 a year. And he is offering 
to give $25,000 (or more) a year for s years (or 
longer) in the United States on condition that 
Americans who see the “land cat” will match 
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him dollar for dollar. The money is to go 
into a fund which is to be spent to finance 
movements which seem to be making most 
directly toward the cure of the causes of 
poverty. 

“I want to make me impossible,” he says. 
“T want to spend my fortune to make such 
fortunes as mine impossible. And that’s a ser- 
ious, worthy, happy occupation for a man of 
executive ability.” 

Once when Fels had been stating his propo- 
sition at length a listener who was impressed by 
the genial humor, the profound kindness and 
the serene wisdom of this little Jew turned to 
him quietly and said: 

“Fels, the Jews call themselves the Chosen 
People; the world has acknowledged the title, 
and I, for example, am willing now, in your 
presence, to admit that they are indeed the 
chosen. But what are they chosen for?” 

“The Jews?" said Fels, with a careless wave 
of hisarm. ‘* The Jews were chosen to introduce 
Christianity.” LINCOLN STEFFENS. 


George F. Kindel 


LL through the Rocky Mountain re- 

gion George J. Kindel is known as 

"the rate-buster.” He has earned 

the title by twenty years of implac- 

able fighting against unjust freight discrimina- 

tion. The mention of his name to the traffic 

manager of any road west of the Missouri is 

like shaking a red rag at a bull. For Kindel 

has made the rate-fixers more trouble than any 

twenty men in the country. He has sacrificed 

his time, his money, and his business to carry 

on a single-handed fight against transportation 
companies for equitable rates. 

Kindel is distinctively of the Western type. 
A big, profane, fearless man of one idea, his 
manners would never be popular at a pink tea. 
He is a born fighter. He hits like the kick of 
a mule, and he never quits. In his face there 
is something grim, something of the look of a 
bulldog that has been through the wars. In 
a recent pamphlet, showing that Denver had 
lost more than twenty manufactories by means 
of unjust transportation rates that had put 
them out of business, he paid his compliments 
to the Chamber of Commerce and referred to 
it as “а feeble-minded, cowardly, grafting jelly- 
fish” because that body has shown itself so 
flabby in the matter of dealing with the rail- 
roads. 

To call him fearless does not quite express 
the quality of his courage. There is an energy 
and virility about it that make him unique. 
Committed to jail half a dozen times for con- 
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GEORGE J. KINDEL 


An untiring fighter against unjust railway freight discriminations. At the recent city election in 


Denver, in which both of the party machines were swamped by the Citizens’ party, 
Kindel was elected Supervisor on a reform ticket 


tempt of court or because he refused to give 
bond, newspaper men would find him in his 
cell surrounded by charts and pamphlets, 
scores of which have been issued by him, 
cheerfully planning a new attack before the 
railroad commission. Yet he is no hater of 
railroads. When strikers on one occasion took 
to dynamiting the property of the Denver & 
Rio Grande system Kindel was chairman of 
the citizens' vigilance committee that stopped 
it He went out with his shotgun and patrolled 


the yards to protect the property of the road, 
whose rates he afterward attacked. Injustice 
sets him off like a torpedo. At the drop of the 
hat he is ready to fight for his own rights or 
those of others. 

Nor do the odds matter at all. Appointed 
by the Supreme Court a watcher to prevent 
election frauds, he went down alone into the 
worst precinct in the city and stayed there all 
day in spite of the threats of a score of thugs. 
So effectual was his work that the notorious 
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FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
A great example of the born story-teller. Each new story seems to come from a fresh, untouched 
reservoir of invention and vivid human sense. “The Secret Garden,” Mrs. Burnett's 


new serial, will begin next month in this magazine 


Interesting People 


Billy Green and two others went to prison for 
six months on his testimony .as to the frauds 
committed. The same spirit animated him 
when he appeared alone before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington and 
fought his case to a victorious finish against 
the best lawyers and traffic experts of the 
roads involved. On one occasion he made 
more than fifty railroads a party to his suit. 
At the Trans-Mississippi Congress he forced 
a hearing for himself after Harriman had fin- 
ished speaking and demanded an explanation 
of why Colorado was discriminated against 
in rates. 

Wherever he goes, picturesque anecdotes 
are strewed in his wake. The Jesse James 
circular and its results illustrate the temper of 
the man as well as any other incident. Believ- 
ing that the Equitable Life had cheated him in 
the settlement of a tontine policy, he got out 
a circular with a cut of Hyde between those of 
the notorious outlaws Jesse James and Soapy 
Smith. This was before the insurance exposures, 
and the circulation of seventy thousand copies 
of such a sheet was then held to be almost lese- 
majesty. Suit was brought against Kindel for 
criminal libel. He insisted on defending his 
own case against the advice of the judge. 

* You umpire the game and sce fair play. 
That’s all I ask, Judge,” he said. 

The jury box was filled with veniremen. 
He glanced them over and refused to challenge. 
“I guess you're all square. You look good to 
me," was his only comment. After the evi- 
dence was all in, he spoke in his big, brusque 
way and advised them to send him to jail if he 
had not told the truth. The jury was out 
seven minutes. When the foreman gave the 
verdict of “Not guilty" the judge had to rap 
for order several times. 

A manufacturer of mattresses bv business, 
it is characteristic of him that while serving 
on a grand jury he once tried to have himself 
indicted for making shoddy mattresses. It 
was his hope to have the subject investigated 
that he might show the freight conditions 
against which a dealer in this section must 
contend. With Kindel all questions come 
back ultimately to the one of freight rates. 

WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


EW names of authors are so consis- 

tently associated with success through- 

out a long career as that of Frances 

Hodgson Burnett, whose new serial 
story, “The Secret Garden," will begin in the 
November AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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Mrs. Burnett laughingly relates how, when 
she sent her first manuscripts to a magazine 
publisher at the tender age of twelve, she 
slipped a bit of paper into the envelope bear- 
ing the stern young warning: ‘‘ My object is 
remuneration!" 

The manuscript was accepted (nothing that 
Mrs. Burnett has ever written has not been 
accepted! Mark this, thou poor struggling 
scribbler!), and if her object at twelve was 
remuneration, she certainly has achieved it all 
along the line, in recognition among the elect, 
in popularity among the masses, as well as in 
good gold coin. 

In the seventies her first great novel, “That 
Lass о’ Lowrie's," placed her in the front rank 
among novelists; “ Esmeralda," first played in 
1880, won her immediate success as a play- 
wright; and her dramatization alone of 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” in 1886, netted her 
no less than $150,000—a fortune in itself—the 
greater part of which was spent in the heart- 
breaking battle with the last illness of her 
eldest son, Lionel. 

Her dramatization of “The Dawn of a To- 
morrow,’ which has already run for two 
seasons and bids fair to run as many 
more, brought her in royalties of between one 
and two thousand dollars a week. 

The royalties on the first three months’ 
sale of the American edition alone of ‘The 
Shuttle" were $38,000. Without counting its 
sale serially, she has already received more 
than $50,000 from “The Shuttle," before dra- 
matizing it, which she intends to do. 

The splendid place which Mrs. Burnett has 
lately acquired on Long Island was bought 
solely with the proceeds from “The Shuttle" 
—a beautiful bit of land sloping by terraces 
and stairways to the shore of Manhassett 
Bay, on which she has built a large stucco 
house in the Italian style of architecture. 

Although Mrs. Burnett is an amazing 
worker, as one must readily realize in glan- 
cing over the long list of her works, yet she by 
no means confines her activities to writing. 
She is interested in a multitude of things. 
She is an omnivorous reader; is fond of the 
social amenities of life; is an enthusiastic 
gardener, a devout lover of every bulb and 
shrub and tree that grows. She is the most 
feminine of her sex. A misguided lady once 
commenced an appeal to her on some question 
with the words “Now, Mrs. Burnett! You 
who are a sensible woman,” etc. Mrs. Bur- 
nett refuses to answer to such a definition. 
Mrs. Burnett refuses to be classed among 
sensible women. 

She has the head and forehead of a phi- 
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THOMAS A. DALY AND FAMILY 


NINE CANTOS 


A genuine poet who conducts the business affairs of an able and prosperous journal. 
Also a successful father 


losopher and a philanthropist, or whatever is 
most masculinely wise and good—but these 
she painstakingly conceals under a halo of 
fluffy, wavy hair. All the qualities of mind 
and character which make her the writer of 
genius that she is she smuggles out of sight 
under an enchanting display of very sincere 
interest in frocks and frills. In these her 
taste is anything but severe. She loves soft, 
clinging, trailing chiffon things, “with miles 
of lace on them.” 

She has a great gift in household decora- 
tion. Turn her into a dungeon deep and she 
would make shift to transform it into some- 
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thing more than inhabitable,—luxurious. 
Her taste expresses itself in everything that 
makes for downy coziness and cheer. 

She is a most tender mother, a most faith- 
ful and loyal friend, the kindest and most 
generous of women. Still, the same may be 
said of other women of one’s acquaintance; 
but how many, may one ask, are capable 
of holding the public attention and interest 
for more than thirty years, and of earning, 
single-handed and by sheer power of brain, 
far over a hundred thousand dollars, as 
Mrs. Burnett has lately done, in less than 
two years? 


Interesting People 


Thomas A. Daly 


OHNSON had his Boswell, Samuel L. 
Clemens his Albert Bigelow Paine, and 


Thomas Augustine Daly [cries of · 


[ELI 


“Treason! Treason! was born in 
Philadelphia in 1871. If this be treason, 
make the least of it. 

Tom Daly is what the sporting page would 
call Some Poet. For over ten years he has 
been writing a weekly department of verse 
and jokes for the Catholic Standard and Times, 
and in this column have appeared nearly all 
those verses that every exchange editor and 
most newspaper readers are so familiar with. 
It was in the Standard and Times, of which 
Doctor—Fordham College conferred a Litt.D. 
on him last June—Daly is general manager, 
that his Italian dialect verses first appeared. 
And whatever else he writes, he will always 
be known as the man who does “those Dago 
things.” 

But never think that it is Tom’s Litt.D or 
his verses that give him a month’s card to the 
Interesting People Club. No. Hundreds of 
persons have honorary degrees—even Wil- 
liam Allen White hasn’t escaped—and thou- 
sands write verse. But there is only one 
poet’s family in the world like that of Daly 
the Troubadour, and if you will glance a mo- 
ment at the contiguous half-tone you will 
see nine Interesting People, all members of 
this club. 

Tom 15 the mustached one, the one with 
the hideous tie. Mrs. Daly, Nannie Barrett 
that was, is sitting beside him. She is far 
better-looking than the photographer would 
have you think, which makes the per capita 
pulchritude about even, as Doctor Daly is 
not nearly so handsome as appears. Little 
Tom, the one down in the S. E. corner, likes 
to tell inquiring visitors to the Daly home 
in Germantown, Pa., that “we’ve got seven 
in the family and we’re waiting for a ball 
team." This, according to the manager, is 
the line-up: 


C.—Leonard Barrett Daly, at bat Mar. зо, 1807. 
P.—John Anthony "oU Бере. rr, 1899. 
1 B.—Thos. Augustine “ “ * July 8, 1901. 
2 B.—Anne Elizabeth “ “ * — Apl. 13, 1903. 
$S.—Stephen Barrett “4 "Рес. 19, 1004. 
3 B.—Brenda Rutledge “ 6 6 Мау 12, 1007. 
L. F.—Frederic Rutledge“ * “ Nov. 5, 1908. 


GAME CALLED. 


As has been said, everybody has read the 
Daly verses. But unless you have heard this 
strong, sweet man recite them you haven’t 
extracted their full meaning. It is a fine 
thing to hear the author recite: 
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CARLOTTA 
Giuseppe, da Barber, ces greata for “mash,” 


He gotta da bigga, da blacka mustache, 
Good clo’es an’ good styla an’ playnta good cash. 


MIA 


W'enevra Giuseppe ces walk on da street, 
Da peopla dey talka " how nobby! how neat! 
How softa da handa, how smalla da feet.” 


He raisa hees hat an' he shaka hees curls, 
An' smila weeth tectha so shiny like pearls; 
О! many da heart of da scelly young girls 

He gotta, 

Yes, playnta he gotta— 

But notta 

Carlotta! 
Giuseppe, da Barber, he maka da eye, 
An’ lika da steam-engine putia an’ sigh 
For catcha Carlotta м ‘еп she ees go by. 
Carlotta she walka wecth nose in da air, 
An’ look through Giuscppe weeth far-away stare 
As eef she no sce dere ees som'body dere. 
Giuseppe, da Barber, he gotta da cash, 
He gotta da clo'es an’ da bigga mustache, 
He gotta da seelly young girls for da * mash," 

But notta— 

You bat my life, notta— 
Carlotta. 
I gotta! 


But the Daly verses are not all in Italian 
dialect, as you may know. His Irish dialect 
lyrics are remarkably fine and his "straight 
stuff" is poetry. This, for instance: 

TO A TENANT 
You found this house, dear lady, overrun 
With noisome things that wait upon decay, 
All pent within it moldering in the gray, 

Sick gloom of long disuse whose webs were spun 
Through all its halls. You entered, and, the sun 
And God's air coming with you, swept away 

All ugliness and squalor, on that day 
When first your life-long leasehold was begun. 
You tell me now your house, this heart of mine, 
Is warm and ever-beautiful and fair, 
And call me benefactor, nor divine 
How little debt you owe, how much T bear 
To you who made this shabby place a shrine 
On that sweet day when first you entered there. 


Tom Daly is a true poet, a fine husband 
and father, a real friend, a great story-teller, 
one of the best of all dinner-speakers, a first- 
class working humorist, a star second-base- 
man, and an excellent business man. And 
perhaps he has other faults. 

FRANKLIN Р. ADAMS. 


Dean West of Princeton 


RDINARILY the big outside world 
knows little and cares less about 
the questions which agitate the 
small and (supposedly) peaceful 
world of learning. During the past year, 
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ANDREW F. WEST 
DEAN OF THE PRINCETON GRADUATE SCHOOL 


A scholar, a fighter, a financier—and a humorist 


Interesting People 


however, the controversy which inflamed 
Princeton. after the offer and withdrawal of 
half a million dollars for endowing the gradu- 
ate school became so hot that it boiled over 
the academic walls. During the excitement 
all who had anything to say—and many who 
had not—were heard from, except the man 
about whose head the battle waged, the Dean 
of thé"graduate school himself, Professor 
Andrew Fleming West. 

And so, although a great deal has been told 
about Dean West’s graduate college idea, 
which after fourteen years' patient effort he 
is to realize at last, very little is known about 
this interesting figure himself, except that he 
is a distinguished scholar, a devoted alumnus, 
and has raised more money for his alma 
mater- than all the other alumni combined— 
barring:Mr. M. Taylor Pyne. 

Professor West, a large jovial person with 
simple manners and a sense of humor, is a 
many-sided man. It has been said at other 
universities that he has done more than any 
other educator in this country for champion- 
ing the cause of classical studies; and it is 
well known at Princeton that he has an in- 
curable habit of writing nonsense verse. His 
famous debate with President Eliot over the 
elective system will be handed down in the 
annals of American education; and a series 
of his Limericks will be handed down in the 
columns of Life—one of his.younger friends 
having surreptitiously submitted them. He 
has, been pronounced “ опе of the few born 
teachers in America"; and he is as fond of 
horseplay as an Oxford don. Не is the most 
indulgent of companions, but the most cut- 
ting of satirists. ` Не considers it a duty to 
haze superdignified young professors just 
back from Germany, suffering from ingrow- 
ing. scholarship and wearing their brand new 
doctors’ degrees like halos; but when they 
fall-ill he considers it a pleasure to turn his 
house into a hospital and nurse them with 
his;own hands. He is loved by those who 
understand him; detested by those who don’t. 

- He'smokes too much, is given to sleeping 
КЕ іп the morning, and i is prone to procras- 
tination. But he is apt to work all night, 
and can stand a strain—he has recently done 
so—which would drive most men to a sani- 
tarium. He is addicted to slang in his con- 
versation, but his formal presentations of 
candidates for honorary degrees are cameos 
of beautiful English. He is beloved by the 
poor of his town, but loses his patience with 
stupidity in the faculty. He is perplexing to 
those who yearn for culture—and who апу 
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devour culturine. To those whose ideal of a 
college professor is derived from books he is a 
sad disappointment; and yet his passion is 
medieval Latin, and his edition of Richard de 
Bury’s Philobiblon made a sensation through- 
out the scholarly world; and in recognition of 
his erudition and in acknowledgement of his 
constructive ideas in education, Oxford gave 
him a coveted D. Litt. —one of the few men in 
all America. · 

The dream of his life has been a residential 
graduate college for Princeton. When the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology urged 
him to accept its presidency the president and 
board of trustees of Princeton begged him to 
remain and “put into operation the graduate 
college which he conceived and for which it 
[the board] has planned." That was four 
years ago. He is at last in a position to ac- 
ceed to this request. 

It has taken fifteen harassing years to make 
this dream come true, and then only after a 
nightmare. It has been attacked in public 
by some of those who had vouched for it in 
private and. commissioned him to put it 
through. In the heat of controversy the pub- 
lic was led to believe that something undemo- 
cratic inhered in this plan for providing a 
habitation for graduate students, a provision 
which seems not unreasonable in Princeton, 
where boarding-houses are inadequate. 

To be sure, Mr. Procter's offer, which raised 
the row, was chiefly to endow a teaching 
staff; three years previously a fund Had been 
left for the building, and accepted without 
question. Moreover, if it were democratic to 
repel the Procter gift when offered on its 
original terms, it is hard for the cynical 
public to see how it is more democratic to 
accept the same alumnus' gift when offered 
again upon precisely the same terms so far 
as they affect the plans, site and ideals of the 
graduate college. Perhaps it seems a little 
less so, for in the meanwhile the Wyman fund 
of no one knows how many millions had been 
accepted with universal rejoicing for the same 
long-deferred project. 

Time alone can prove whether or not the 
late Grover Cleveland, who knew an un- 
democratic proposition when he saw one, was 
right in stating his “absolute certainty that 
such an establishment as our graduate school 
will conserve the advance scholarship which 
our nation needs in every branch of useful 
activity. I have never been enlisted in a 
cause which has given me more satisfaction 
or a better feeling of usefulness." 

JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 


A STORY OF A HALF-CENTURY OF FAITH 


Dan Donahue 


BY 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


ILLUSPRATED BY 


OU can measure the entire railroad his- 
tory of the city of Tremont by Dan 
Donahue. When he arrived there, 
more than half a century ago, aclear- 

hearted, blue-eyed Irish boy seeking his fortune 
in a strange land, there were no street railroads. 
He took a deliberate choice between going to 
work as a stone mason’s helper or driving on 
the stagecoach line that ran the entire length 
of State Street. He took the stagecoach job 
and he stuck to it for many years. 

After all those years had come to pass, 
Dan Donahue was still at the forward plat- 
form of a cable car that ran through Wash- 
ington Avenue. His hair was silvered, but 
his eye was clear and his grasp of his handles 
as steady as it had been when first he stepped 
upon a car platform. Forty years of hard 
work and plain life, life in the sunshine and 
storms of the open, do not age a man. 

They had tests now for the men—they were 
getting quite new-fangled and svstematic— 
and old Dan Donahue met those tests like a 
farmer's boy who has yet to vote. They 
would make him breathe and put their wise 
medical heads against his chest and then won- 
der what it did. They would make him read 
fine print and big, try to catch his loyal old 
ears napping, and he would only laugh back 
at them when they were done. It is a fine 
thing to be sixty vears voung, thought Dan 
Donahue, and that thought he confided to 
Martin Maloney one day in the car barn. 

“There ain't any use of worryin’ "bout get- 
tin’ old, Martin, boy,” said Dan, “not till you 
get kind of shoulderin’ up against the century 
mark, anyway.” 

Martin Maloney did not agree with the 
gripman. He was a sepulchral young man, 
painfully thin and with deep-sunk eves. 

"I ain't thirty yet, an’ sometimes I feel so 
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old that I think an’ get thinking for a long time 
that I’m ready to die—fact is I'd like to die." 

Dan showed small sympathy with such 
sentiments, | 

“Well, you’d think so if you had my job,” 
was Maloney's defense. 

Maloney's job lay within the red brick 
powerhouse. For eight long hours he sat in 
a greasy pit at the edge of the engine room 
and kept his eye fixed upon the slimy, sliding 
cable as it left the place for its long course 
under the streets. 'The push button of an 
electric bell was beneath his finger tip, and it 
was Martin Maloney's business to watch the 
cable in search of loose strands. If he saw a 
break in the monotonous thing he pressed the 
bell and the big engine stopped before the 
damaged part could be out of the room. It 
would be repaired there and the substitute 
cable set in motion. 

“You'd hate life, Mr. Donahue,” began 
Martin again, “ef you had to stay perched in 
that hot hole and not take your eyes off that 
old cable. Every thirty-seven minutes and a 
half we get the splice, and it's as much as mv 
life is worth to let that run by without my 
seeing that those ends ain't featherin’ out." 

Dan Donahue, as had been his way always, 
comforted him. 

* Yours is a big job, me bve," he said, the 
kindness glowing in his blue old eves, ‘‘yer 
what they call a responsible man. Let them 
loose strands get tangled up in one of the 
grips an’ then where'd we be?” 

Malonev's dull eves glowed. 

“There was an accident of that sort on the 
Broadway cable road up in New York last 
month," he said. *'Gripman got snarled in 
the cable an? smashed right an’ lef’ for about 
four miles. Some folks was killed an’ a lot 
more hurt." 
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“They use a different kind of grip up 
there,” Donahue said, “Ъш you keep your 
eye peeled on that cable just the same.” 

“Tve been on this job now four years come 
November," said young Maloney proudly, 
“ап?” I never once missed the splice.” 

His eye caught the time on the clock over 
the car barn and he stopped himself to go to 
his task. ; 

“Pm sick о’ the job, sick as death о’ it,” 
was his final thrust as he moved away from 
the veteran gripman. 

Dan said nothing. He just looked at the 


"'YOURS 15 A BIG 
CALL A RESPONSIBLE MAN 


Jon, 


ME BYE. . 
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boy under his shaggy eyebrows and shook his 
head after he was gone. 


Martin Maloney remained at his job in the 
inspection pit. He made several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to get away from it. The job 
was hard to fill. No one wanted it. But 
they did not tell him that. 

* You're a responsible man and we can’t 
afford to let you go," was what they told him, 
with a slap on his back. 

Martin Maloney shook his head dubiously. 


. YER WHAT 


THEY 
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That was not quite his idea of a responsible 
job, just watching a tireless, endless, slimy 
cable. 

But one night when he sat in the little 
brick pit, watching the monotonous black 
strand sweep under the powerful scrutiny of 
a shaded incandescent and off to the street 
and its great work, he began thinking of what 
would be the big accident in Tremont some 
day. Would one of the grips smash into one 
of those new trolleys that Mr. Connaughton 
was just then putting into State Street? 
What a smash that would be! Martin 
Maloney shuddered at the very thought of 
the thing. He put his hands over 
his eves for an instant and cold thrills ran 
up and down his back. 
dropped from his face. 

The splice! 

One of the oilers heard him and came over 
to him, smelling an accident. Martin Ma- 
loney only smiled weakly at the oiler to show 
that all was well. He could not talk. He 
could not think to make speech. His thoughts 
were far away from the powerhouse, traveling 
with the splice through the streets of Tremont. 
Once he thought that he would signal to the 
engineer to stop the cable and bring the splice 
back into the house. Then he dis- 
missed the idea. 

Thirty-seven and a half minutes Martin 
Maloney sat there in the greasy pit, his soul 
in hell, his heart with that slender weave of 
steel cable that madly rushed through the 
streets of Tremont, up over the hill, past the 
pleasant houses of the Heights, around the 
turn at the ball park, back downtown and 
over the hill again, through the shopping dis- 
tricts, over the sheaves at the.sharp curves at 
the South Union and the foot of Dock Street 
and back again into the great engines of the 
powerhouse. Thirty-seven and a half min- 
utes it took to make that trip, and that might 
have been thirty-seven and a half hours to the 
soul of Martin Maloney. He gave 
another little cry, of relief this time, as the 
splice came under his eve, prompt on its 
schedule, and the oiler came again and stood 
close to the pit for a moment. 

After the first time it is never so hard the 
second. After the second time the third was 
still easier and more like a matter of routine. 
After that it was time for Martin Maloney to 
pray that he should shake his habit of missing 
the splice. 


He gave a little cry. 


Dan Donahue dropped his evening paper 
and looked across at his wife. 


His hands : 


The American Magazine 


“I’m the oldest man now, mother," he said, 
with a little tone of pride in his voice. 

“How is that, Dan’l?” she asked. 

* Old Sholter is dead,” he said quietly. “Т 
think he died of a broken heart. He couldn't 
stand the tests. He knew he couldn't an' he 
staved them off as long as he could. The 
rest of us went through near a year ago; he 
dodged them till las’ week. Then they told 
the old fellow that he wasn't safe no longer to 
make his run. That's what killed Sholter, 
mother.” al 

Mrs. Donahue said nothing more. She 
was thinking how different it was with her 
Dan. Why, he was nearly as old as Mr. 
Sholter—there was only a week's difference in 
their service record—and he had stood all 
their tests that time like a boy of twentv. 

. . She was proud of Dan. He was all 
she had. There had been other little Dona- 
hues, but they seemed so hazy and so far back 
now that it seemed as if she had read of them 
in a story-book, had never had the pangs and 
joys of motherhood for her very own. 


. . . . . . . . . 


Dan Donahue thought of Sholter the next 
day as he took his car out on his morning run. 
It gave him little thrills of pride as he handled 
his grip levers to think that he was the senior 
member of the platform force. His hair was 
snow white, but no person passing on the 
street and seeing the ruddy color, the clear 
blue eyes and the erect stature of the gripman 
might even imagine that he had piloted street 
cars on the highways of Tremont since the 
very beginning of the things. 

He handled his levers with the skill of 
years, rang his gong with the joy of the sum- 
mer morning in his heart, piloted his car 
round those downtown curves with the art 
that had come to him of long practice. Once, 
when he had rounded the foot of Dock Street 
and was headed straight uptown, again, a 
small insect flew straight into his eye. It 
smarted badly for an instant, and Dan let his 
hand go to the relief of the ‘injured member. 
He was blinded for the moment, and he 
stamped furiously upon his gong as he let 
loose of the cable. 


. . . . . . . . . . 


Dan Donahue stuck manífully to his levers, 
but through his heart and soul and brain 
there swept the torments of the damned. In 
that single brief instant that the insect had 
swept into his left eye he discovered a fact 
new to him—his other eye was almost blind. 
In the few moments that it took to get his left 
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eye back he was virtually a blind man—a blind 
man bringing a carload of precious human 
lives through the crowded center of a great city. 

He caught his breath slowly, closed his left 
eye again and again and again. The other 
eye told him the same story—the vista of a 
city street in cloudy outlines, people crossing 
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in front of his car as moving, blurred, indis- 
tinct things. 

He saw dimly from that eve, but he saw the 
future instantly with the cleared vision of a 
young child. He knew what the trouble was, 
his father had suffered with a cataract when 
he was sixty—that seemed to be one of the 
penalties of old age in the clan Donahue. 


"HIS HANDS DROPPED FROM HIS FACE. 
o THE SPLICED? 
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An hour before he had been thinking of 
Sholter and how he had failed on the tests. 
What show would Dan Donahue stand on the 
tests with a cataract forming on his eye? Mr. 
Connaughton could not afford to have half- 
blind men bringing his cars through the 
streets. Dan Donahue knew that. He could 


HE GAVE A LITTLE 
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not keep his mind from it. He missed раз- 
sengers who hailed his car—irate old ladies 
who waved their parasols at it as it passed 
without slowing, and puffy old gentlemen who 
made up their minds that instant to write to 
James Connaughton and complain of the 
carelessness of his gripman—he neglected the 
signals from his own car until the conductor 
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came to him and asked him to pay attention. 
They were carrying their passengers past their 
destinations. Dan took his scolding with a 
nod of his head and afterwards paid better at- 
tention. When they ended that trip 
he told the depot master that he was not feel- 
ing quite himself, and he asked to be relieved. 
A young skit of a gripman took his place at 
the levers of 419. 

He found his way to a quiet place in a cor- 
ner of the car yard and managed to avoid 
Martin Maloney, who was coming to him to 
tell him of his troubles. He did not 
want to talk of other troubles now. He had 
a plenty of his own. . . He wanted to 


be alone. 
He wanted to be alone, for he had to fight 
a battle, a battle with himself. . . . It 


was going to be a hard fight. 

The tests were all over, it might be many 
months, even years, before they were repeated. 
He had passed. There had been a big “О. 
K." stamped on his record and Dan knew it. 
He needed the money, too. He had been 
compelled for years to take. his weekly dole, 
and it had hardly more than kept his wife and 
himself in a degree of comfort. Now, with a 
closer way of living, he was beginning to see 
his way out. Ten years more was not too 
much of an opportunity to be granted to a 
man to stand at his levers. In ten years he 
would be so fixed that Mollie and he would 
be out of worry for the rest time. 

Then, on the other side, the problem 
ranged itself as a matter of right. He had no 
right to run a car any longer. The tests that 
they made for the men were proper. If there 
was any place that demanded a man of stout 
body, seeing eyes and hearing ears, that place 
was the front platform of a car that daily 
threaded crowded streets. Dan Donahue saw 
the right of that. 

If he yielded to the right and wrote to the 
superintendent asking for another test he did 
not doubt what would become of him. The 
Washington Avenue road was no charitable 


institution. Its officers were just men, but 
they were hard men. АП street railroad off- 
cers were. He might have thrown himself 


upon his old acquaintance with Connaughton, 
but that was not his way. 

Dan knew that when the test was made he 
would be dropped. He expected nothing 
more. From that he turned back to 
Mollie, Mollie who was growing old and who 
needed protection and comíort. 

It was a hard question. He sat there for 
hours in the quiet corner of the car yard and 
fought it out with himself. 
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When the battle was over he went into the 
depot master's office and asked for pen and 
paper. 


In the morning when he reported at the 
car barn for his run, in the same regular man- 
ner that he had reported year in and year out, 
he glanced furtively at the mail rack, half 
thinking that his order to take the fatal test 
might have come. Then he realized that it 
was far too soon for it, and he was quite him- 
self again until a summons came to him to 
report at the depot master's office. That 
troubled him once again. Perhaps there were 
complaints of that run of yesterday coming in. 
He made his way uneasily toward the depot 
master. 

Mortimer, who was day depot master, 
greeted Dan with a sharp glance. 

‘Feeling better?" he snorted. ‘They said 
you were a little under the weather yesterday." 

“I’m ready for my run to-day," Dan said 
in a low voice. | 

“Гт not going to put you on it," said 
Mortimer, and Dan began to be alarmed. 
This looked like the beginning of the end. 
But his fears were removed. 

“I want you to make a special run to-day,” 
explained the depot master, and he led Dan 
through the long and shadowy sheds to the 
shops where a bright new car, of a distinctly 
different type stood over a track pit. 

“Get under there, Dan, and look at her 
grips," said Mortimer. 

When the old gripman came out from un- 
der the car, Mortimer demanded his opinion 
of it, explaining that the new catch was a 
device that had come down from New York. 

“I ain't much for it meself, ef ye want me 
honest with ye, Mr. Mortimer," said Dan. 
He never dissembled for anyone. “I should 
say meself, without perhaps knowin' much 
about it that it fitted the cable a little too 
close." 

“That’s just the point, Dan," beamed 
Mortimer. “Mr. Connaughton has come to 
the conclusion that that old grip of ours isn’t 
all that it might be. We've had several re- 
ports lately about cars slipping on their 
clutches on the hill and the big boss began to 
worry. Said he didn't want to drop a train 
into Ferriss’s drug store some night about 
supper time. We're going to give 
this fellow a run and vou're to take her out 
now. You're our senior man, you know, our 
star performer." 

Dan winced at that but said nothing. . . . 
He stepped upon the front platform, an extra 


conductor hopped on the rear, the little 
dummy locomotive that carried them out to 
the street and the cable gave them a sharp 
push. Mortimer said that he would 
wait for Connaughton and they would make 
the next run with Dan. . . . 

The gripman fumbled with the levers. 
They were only a little different from the rest 
of the equipment, and he caught the cable 
without difficulty. The grip seemed to be all 
that its promoters had promised. Dan had 
little trouble up over the hill and back all the 
way downtown again, dropping the cable and 
catching it at will and under signals from the 
conductor and the traffic policemen. . . . 

He caught the “горе” before they swun 
upon the sharp curve that led to the terminal 
loop in front of the South Union station and 
made that curve easily. In front of the big 
station there was a starter, and the cars laid 
there for a moment waiting for his whistle 
signal before starting uptown again. That 
was the rule that Connaughton had made for 
the proper spacing of his cars. 

Dan Donahue, the rule always in his mind, 
pulled his lever back to release the cable in 
his grip. It caught for a moment, and he re- 
versed it once and tried again. It caught 
again and Dan Donahue began to think 
things about that new style grip that had 
come down from New York. He put new 


energy into his levers—still the grip stuck fast : 


to the cable. It was evident to the gripman 
that they were not going to stop at the terminal 
loop. 

He leaned out from his platform to catch 
sight of the starter and yell the word of danger 
to him. But the starter had chosen that par- 
ticular time to go within the railroad station 
and he was not in sight. The car rounded 
off the terminal loop without his authority, 
he saw it as it was far beyond him and made 
a note of its number so that Mortimer could 
give that gripman just what was coming to 
him. 

They made the second curve, the third and 
turned into Dock Street, then Dan Donahue 
made frantic attempts once again to loosen 
the grip. No use. The New York grip was 
certainly going to hold fast from the begin- 
ning. 'The color went out of Dan's face, the 
beat out of his heart for a moment. 

"Now we're in for it," he said to himself. 
“Its a gamble that we're snarled in the 
splice.” 

For a single instant he thought of Martin 
Maloney, for the next instant he meditated 
flight—then—well he knew that it was his 
business to guide that car up through the 
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heart of the town. When they got to the 
barns where the cable sunk deep into the 
earth to enter the powerhouse it would drag 
the grip out from the heart of the car—that 
would be the end of it. Between the station 
and the barns lay a long stretch through the 
busiest street in all busy Tremont, and Dan 
Donahue knew that it was his duty to stick 
by the big new car, onrushing and resistless 
through that tangle of traffic. He gritted his 
teeth and stamped furiously upon his gong. 


The newsboy who all day made his head- 
quarters around the steps of the Continental 
Hotel saw old Dan in trouble on the front 
platform of his car. Dan in front was stamp- 
ing briskly on his gong, the conductor on the 
rear was idling on the platform, deaf to it, 
taking in the warmth and brisk beauty of an 
early summer morning in the city, rejoicing 
that there were neither passengers nor fares 
to trouble him on this special trip. 

The newsboy divined trouble, but did not 
go to Dan’s aid, at least not until he had seen 
the corner of the car catch an Italian peddler’s 
cart that crossed its path too quickly. The 
cart went over on its side and dozens of 
oranges poured out upon the street. The 
Italian swore in two languages and the news- 
boy ran to profit by the accident. 

But the cable:car never slowed, and if the 
boy had not been so intent on making way 
with an armful of the oranges he might have 
seen that there was a deal of trouble. He 
might have looked long enough to see the 
mad car rip the tailboard and step off a big 
ice-wagon, nearly turning it, too, upon its side. 

The folk along the streets began to notice. 
They yelled at the car and ran streaming after 
it, but the motorman only stamped his gong. 
The conductor woke from his reverie on the 
back platform. He became conscious that 
something was wrong—they were leaving 
wreck and ruin in their track—and he ran 
forward toward Dan. 


Dan knew that the whole history of that 
run would be finished in eight minutes. 
Within that time the splice would be back in 
the powerhouse if no one stopped the engines. 
In eight minutes the story would be told. . . . 
He looked ahead around the base of the tall 
monument that raises its head in Battle 
Square, and saw the usual press of traffic 
there, trucks,.cross-town trolley lines, car- 
riages, wagons. He knew that he would never 
get that car through Battle Square. 
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A policeman came running out from the 
curb and Dan shouted to him to telephone 
the powerhouse to stop the engines, but the 
policeman was one of the sort that has to hear 
a thing three times to have it penetrate, and 
he only joined the yelling rabble at the rear 
of the саг. . . Just ahead of them was 
another car, one of the open-bench sort, and 
its passengers were standing in the seats, won- 
dering what all this commotion behind them 
was about. The open car was poking its way 
up the street, making many halts and stops, 
and Dan saw that they were going to carry it 
before them. 

* Clear out!” he shouted at the top of his 
voice; I'm running away!" 

'The passengers in that car needed no sec- 
ond hint. They piled out over the running 
boards on either side in mad confusion, 
shrieking and yelling, sprawling upon the dirty 
pavement. The crew took no risk, and it 
jumped too. 

Dan Donahue saw it all. 

“Blamed fools—cowards,” he muttered. 

But the conductor of the open car was not 
so much of a fool after all. When he had 
picked himself up from the paving stones he 
began to run toward the sidewalk. The 
thick-headed policeman thought he was try- 
ing to escape arrest because of the accident 
and sought to stop him. The conductor sent 
the policeman sprawling with a blow in the 
face, and before the outraged Law could re- 
cover his balance was at a telephone, gasping 
at Central to give him the Washington Avenue 
power station in two seconds. 

“What number?” asked Central. 

“None of your business!” shrieked the con- 
ductor. ‘There’s a runaway car bound up 
Washington Avenue and there'll be the deuce 
to pay in less than two minutes." 

“I don't know the number," said Central 
sweetly. *I'll give you Information." 

And the man at the telephone receiver was 
speechless in his rage. 


They were close enough now to the monu- 
ment (which, as everybody knows, is the focal 
point of Tremont traffic) for Dan to see that 
it was as closely congested as ever about it. 
His conductor made one move as if he would 
jump from that platform. 

“There isn’t any use," he moaned. 
can we do? Jump, Donahue." 

“Get on to the front platform of that car,” 
said Dan quickly—they were carrying the 
abandoned open ahead of them now—" and 
get that gong going.” 


* What 
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The conductor winced. 

“I was jus’ married las’ week," he began. 

“Do you want to be fired next?" snapped 
Dan. “See if they've got a drawbar there 
and get it back to me.” 

The conductor was a lithe fellow, and he 
made the platform of the front car in a jump. 
He bent over and drew forth a long six-foot 
drawbar—used for coupling a single-truck grip 
to a single-truck trailer. Dan took it and 
started for the center of his car. . He 
knelt on the floor of the car and pulled up the 
trapdoors there. He could hear the cries of 
the crowd about him. It was pressing as 
close to the sides of the runaway as it dared. 
Some boys were throwing things at the car. 

It was one chance in a hundred—one in a 
thousand, perhaps—but it was a chance. The 
man at the grip handles had been praying 
throughout all of the runaway ride, and a 
definite plan had come to him because of his 
praying. The cable grip consisted 
of three plates of Bessemer steel, placed end 
to end—very thin plates, each of them, so as 
to pass through the narrow slot. It had come 
to Dan in all his misery that thin Bessemer 
steel was powerful but very brittle. If he only 
had a sledge-hammer. 

Then he thought of the heavy drawbar. 

. . He raised himself above the grip and 
threw it over his shoulder hammer fashion; it 
broke a window as he swung it and sent a 
rain of broken glass over him. He 
did not notice. He was calculating. There 
was a narrow space of five inches between the 
truck castings and the grip plates. It was like 
that new-fangled game—golf—that they were 
plaving out by the ball park. 

Dan Donahue shut his eyes and prayed 
for a superhuman strength in his stout old 
arms. It must have come, for when the 
drawbar descended it came clean, there was a 
crackling sound, a little crash and the snarled 
splice no longer held Dan's car in its power. 
He went recling with the recoil of his blow 
upon the floor of the car, lay there for an in- 
stant. But only for an instant. 'Then he 
was upon his feet again, watching the «ша 
car pull away from the runaway. . 

“That broken grip will foul her,” was his 
next thought. He grabbed up his. heavy 
drawbar and started after it. The crowd 
pressed closely about him. It was beginning 
to realize that Dan Donahue was the savior 
of the situation. It tried to grab his hands. 

"For God's sake give me room!" yelled 
Dan; *'the trick isn't done yet." 

The crowd fell back a little, and Dan, run- 
ning like a slip of a boy—sixty years is as 
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nothing to a man who has kept his health— 
overtook the open car, half leaped, was half 
pushed aboard it. Some one shoved the 
drawbar after him. Dan’s feverish hands 
tore away the trap in its floor, The crowd 
kept shouting encouragement to him all the 
while. He did not hear it. He was not 
hearing. He was seeing. Battle Monument 
was less than half a block away. There was 
the regular congestion about its base, teams 
and cars gathered in their path. Once more 
he raised his drawbar over his shoulder, more 
of an effort this time, for he was vastly wearied 
by that other blow. Once more he prayed, 
once more that hammer paid its tribute to 
sixty years of honest living, once more the 
grip plates split asunder and Dan Donahue, 
reeling, fell to the floor, only conscious that 
his conductor was setting the brakes and that 
the danger was over. 


A month later Jim Connaughton’s superin- 
tendent came to the big boss with a puzzled 
look on his brow. He held a report in his 
hand. 

"Dan Donahue,” he said. *We can’t 
afford to have him on a car any longer. He's 
gone blind in one eye. He isn't safe.” 

Connaughton frowned angrily. 

“ You've a quick forgettery, Jasper,” he said. 

“Tf you think 
that we can 
afford—” the su- 
perintendent be- 
gan. Then he 
halted, for he 
saw that the gen- 
eral manager 
was in no mind 
for long-winded 
explanations. 
“You know we 
decided that the 
tests would rule 
absolutely. The 
tests jj 

Connaughton 
interrupted him 
with a bang up- 
on his desk. 

"Don't be a 
fool, Jasper," he 
snapped. “Dan 
Donahue's had 
his test. He's 


“FOR A HALF CENTURY OF FAITH,’ 
DIT Says" 


passed it, passed it with a blue ribbon. He 
stays with this property as long as he lives. 
Do you hear me?” 


All that was fourteen years ago, and Dan 
Donahue now handles the little dummy en- 
gine that pushes the cars out upon the 
tracks and pulls them in again into the barn. 
Jim Connaughton says that he is going to rip 
out the cables on the eight-per-cents and put 
his new four-motor electrics up the hills. So 
Dan Donahue will have to have a new job. 
He will have it. Jim Connaughton says, by 
thunder, he will have it if Consolidated Trac- 
tion has to build a line to give Dan Donahue 
a job. Jim Connaughton does not forget in 
fourteen years. 

One thing more. When Dan finished his 
fiftieth year in the service Jim Connaughton 
took Mollie and him on a little pleasure jaunt 
up to New York. Neither had ever been 
there before, and, for the time, Jim Con- 
naughton was not the boss, just his big- 
hearted old-time friend. They stopped in a 
showy hotel, so swell and so big that it took 
away their appetites, and at the end of a weck 
both agreed that there was nothing in New 
York that they had not seen. 

Nor was that all. Dan came to his wife 
the last day that they were in New York, 
extended his 
closed hand, 
then opened it 
and showed a 
gold watch rest- 
ing there. His 
wife gave a little 
gasp of pleas- 
ure. 

“Бог a half 
century of 
faith,’ it says, 
mother, ‘for a 
half century of 
loyalty.’” 

Mrs. Dona- 
hue said noth- 
ing. She knew 
that toevery 
hard day there 
must come a 
sunset full of 
warmth and 
love and happi- 
ness. 
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THE FINAL SCORE 


A STORY OF TERRIBLE RETRIBUTION 
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HE sea is a primitive place, and 
following the sea is a man’s busi- 
ness. Power rules on shipboard, 


through the medium of fear; as it 
was in the beginning and always shall be. The 
failure of this natural law brings death to 
many, and works ill until the final score is 
paid. Witness the story of Captain Bray. 


I 


THE moment that Captain Bray set eyes on 
him, he decided that Gilfoy was a rascal. 
Evil was marked across the man's face like a 
scar. But the Pa/hfinder was ready for sea, 
her second mate had disappeared, and time 
was money. So he was shipped without 


question, on the strength of several second 
mate's discharges from English vessels. 

And for the first month Gilfoy put his best 
foot forward. He knew his work, and was 
not afraid of it. Captain Bray watched him 
with approval, and congratulated himself on 
having secured a valuable officer. But in 
spite of this, he could not help disliking the 
man. Something in his voice, in the way he 
used his eyes, betrayed the bad blood that lay 
beneath. One day Captain Bray discovered 
that Gilfoy was. becoming familiar with the 
crew. He had seen him forward at the fore- 
castle door during his watch below. 

It is difficult to explain to anyone who has 
never followed the sea the heinousness of this 
offense. An officer who hobnobs with his 
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men commits an outrageous breach of disci- 
pline. The whole sentiment and experience 
of the quarter-deck is against it. The line 
between the cabin and the forecastle must be 
tightly drawn. Rather than cross this line, it 
is better to err in the other direction. ‘This is 
the law of the sea. 

Some men breed trouble as if they carried 
with them the germs of a pestilence; and Gil- 
fov was one of these. Insubordination was 
his creed and aim. When he shipped on a 
vessel, he instinctively turned against the cap- 
tain and toward the crew. He was а heavy, 
raw-boned Scotchman, some six feet tall, 
young, active, and powerful. Small, glitter- 
ing eves looked out from under black eve- 
brows, and lent a sinister cast to his square- 
jawed face. He had the reputation of being 
a brutal fighter. Strength, to him, was as a 
red flag to a bull; and at the beginning of the 
vovage he had recognized in Captain Bray a 
strong man. 


That evening Captain Bray resolved to 
have it out with Gilfoy alone. He was wait- 
ing aft for the close of the dog-watch. The 
Pathfinder was across the line and well into 
the southeast trades, sliding down the coast of 
South America at a ten-knot clip. As ht 
paced his private corner of the quarter-deck 
he went over the case from start to finish, A 
hard life had robbed him of humanitarian il- 
lusions; he knew the man of old—the tvpe was 
a familiar one on the sea. Well, it had to be 
settled, that was all. He had fought his way 
up through much adversity, and stood on his 
own feet too long to consider in advance such 
a thing as personal safety. He feared noth- 
ing human, and hesitated at nothing that 
came to him in the line of duty. Men called 
him severe but just; he was a typical sea cap- 
tain of the palmy davs. 

He glanced forward as he turned bv the 
after house, and his eve fell on the first mate 
standing in the port alleyway. Thank God, 
he could be sure of one officer! Dick Ames 
had grown up on the Pathfinder under his in- 
struction, They came from the same town in 
New England, and Captain Bray had always 
known the Ames family. Ile remembered 
the day that he took the boy away; the Widow 
Ames had been glad to place Dick in such 
good hands. “Tf he's got to follow the sea, 
Captain," she had said, ‘it’s a comfort to 
have him with some one I know.” * Madam, 
Vil do my best for him," Captain Bray had 
answered, thinking of all that this woman had 
seen and suffered. “That’s what I have tried 
to do,” she had told him. Пе never forgot 
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that view of her, sitting quietly with folded 
hands in the little parlor. *tOh, take care of 
him, Captain, for my sake!” she had cried 
suddenly. “I’ve lost four boys already—at 
sea." 

Eight strokes sounded from the whceel- 
house, and were taken up by the big bell for- 
ward. The watch was set, the wheel relieved, 
and the two officers stood for some minutes 
talking in the weather alleyway. Presently 
the mate went below. Gilfoy seemed to have 
disappeared forward. Captain Bray stopped 
his methodical pacing, and went down the 
alleyway to the end of the house, his clenched 
hands hanging behind his back. The Path- 
finder's poop broke flush with the after house, 
and a pair of steps at the end of each alley- 
way dropped to a long main deck running 
fore and aft the ship. 

“Mr. Gilfoy!” said the captain sharply. 

There was no answer. 

“Mr. Gilfov, are you forward ?" 

“Yes, sir," came a voice from the direction 
of the main hatch. 

“Come aft here!" snapped Captain Brav. 
“I want to speak to vou.” 

As he waited at the head of the steps, he 
imagined that he heard a smothered laugh 
along the deck. Suddenly the second mate 
appeared out of the darkness below him, 
leaped up the steps, and jostled against him, 
with a pretense of surprise. Captain Bray 
was not a large man; but he stood his ground, 
and forced Gilfoy to halt at the break of the 
poop. 

* What were vou doing forward there?" he 
asked in a low tone. 

Gilfoy hesitated for the fraction of a second. 
“Talking to the carpenter," he answered 
boldly. 

“Your place is on the quarter-deck at 
night,” said Captain Bray through closed 
teeth. * You can leave your conversations 
with the carpenter till morning." 

“I know my place as well as you do," re- 
torted Gilfoy. ‘I can look after the ship all 
right from the main deck." 

Their voices had risen. “We won't have 
any words about it, Mr. Gilfov," Captain 
Bray rapped out, keeping his eye alert for 
anv movement on the part of the second mate. 
“You stay aft in the future, and mind your 
own business. Is that plain enough?” 

Gilfov took a step aft, trying to reach the 
open allevway, but found himself blocked bv 
the c captain’ s body. Their shoulders brushed 
together. “TI go where I d—— please!” he 
snarled, in a sudden flash ôf insolence. 

For answer, he received a blow full in the 
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face, which sent him flying over the break of 
the poop. His head collided with the pin-rail 
as he fell; he rolled into the scuppers, and lay 
still. 

Men came running aft at the sound of the 
scuffle. “What is it? What is it?" cried 
half a dozen voices. 

Captain Bray did not move from the top of 
the steps. “ Со forward!" he shouted. “Va- 
moose, or you'll get hurt!" 

* What's the trouble, Cap’n?” asked Mr. 
Ames from the main deck. He had run out 
in his underclothes. 

“Nothing! Nothing!" answered the im- 
perturbable figure on the break of the poop. 
*See that those men stay forward. Bring 
Mr. Gilfoy up here in the alleyway, and tell 
the steward to throw some water on him." 

Gilfoy came to slowly, and attempted to sit 
up. He was alone in the weather alleyway. 
Aft he could make out the captain pacing in 
his old beat. 'The sound of voices came to 
him from the main deck, and he heard the 
mate give a sharp command. He rose dizzily 
to his knees, and crawled along the deck to- 
ward the steps. Before he had traveled a 
dozen feet, a form blocked his way. 

“Can you get up?” asked Captain Bray. 

“ Yes." 

“What!” The word came like a rifle-shot. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Get up, then.” The Captain was breath- 
ing hard. “Get up! And don’t leave this 
deck till eight bells, whether you d—— please 
or not. You'll do what J d—— please, or Ill 
break every bone in your body! Now, look 
out for yourself! I give you fair warning.” 

He turned and went aft without another 
glance at the man kneeling on the deck.  Gil- 
foy pulled himself up, and hung to the mizzen 
rigging. 

* D—— your soul!” he muttered. 
ain't the end, by a long shot!" 

Captain Brav, pacing silently back and 
forth beside the whecl-house, knew that it was 
not the end. 


“This 


п 


THE Pathfinder had run across the Indian 
Ocean in the Westerlies, swung north at about 
go degrees east longitude, and entered the last 
stretch of the voyage. The night was brilliant 
with stars; the ship sailed steadily, heeling at 
a slight angle. Captain Bray expected to 
sight Christmas Island the following day and 
verify his chronometer. 

When he went below that evening he did 
not turn in. Lately he had found it impos- 
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sible to sleep during the second mate’s watch 
on deck. The voyage had been a trying one, 
and he was growing very nervous under the 
strain. He wandered about the cabin hunt- 
ing for something to take up his mind, bent 
over the chart for a while, filled a pipe, and 
fell to cleaning his revolver. He left it lying 
on the desk beside his bunk. The hours 
dragged on: eight bells struck at midnight; he 
heard the mate come aft and the second mate 
go forward. Then he went to bed. 

Some time after he woke up suddenly with 
the echo of a cry in his ears. Не listened, but 
heard nothing. The very silence of the ship 
must have disturbed him, he thought. The 
mate had evidently gone forward—he knew 
that Mr. Ames never sat down when he was 
keeping watch. Perhaps they had sighted 
something. The responsibility that hung 
over him day and night prompted him to go 
on deck. "Turning out in his pajamas, as he 
frequently did in warm weather, he pattered 
up the companion-way in a pair of Chinese 
slippers. The night had grown darker, and 
the after part of the ship seemed strangely 
quiet. He stepped to the wheel-house door. 
The next instant he leaped back and looked 
behind him. The man at the wheel was gone! 

In a flash he knew what was in the wind. 
Mutiny! His first thought was of his de- 
fenseless condition. In a dozen steps he was 
down the companion-way and back again 
with his revolver. His feet were bare now, 
his pajama jacket unfastened as he had 
thrown it open in the heat of the night. Vault- 
ing to the top of the house, he ran forward 
past the boat on the port side. 

The after house of the Pathfinder rose a 
clean eight feet above the main deck and 
faced it like a wall. From his elevated posi- 
tion he made out a confused mass of men 
struggling toward him, with one or two figures 
in the lead. A great uproar suddenly broke 
out. He halted an instant, trying to get his 
bearings; and at the same moment a form de- 
tached itself from the crowd and fought its 


way aft. They were directly beneath him 
now. 
“Head him off! Down him!" yelled a 


voice. “Don’t let him get into the cabin!” 

“Back up against the house, Mr. Ames!” 
shouted Captain Bray. ‘I’m coming!” 

He chose his ground as well as he could in 
the darkness, leaped out from the after house, 
and struck among a group of men who were 
closing in on the mate. The onslaught threw 
them off their feet. In the confusion the two 
officers cleared themselves and gained the pro- 
tection of the house, where they stood at bay. 


"""BACK UP AGAINST THE HOUSE, MR. AMES'' SHO ED CAPTAIN BRAY. 


“eM COMING! 
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While they were waiting for the attack, the 
mate spoke close to the captain’s ear. 

“They got me forward to look at a light,” 
he said. “I’m stabbed!” 

** Where's the second mate ?" 

* God only knows!" 

There was no more time for words. Men 
rolled aft on them like a wave—a crew of 
twenty-five гићапѕ in open mutiny. Captain 
Bray fired at the solid front of them, and a 
yell téld that his shot had gone home. Не 
fired again, and was startled to hear another 
revolver ánswer from somewhere to wind- 
ward. A bullet hit the woodwork near his 
head. He glanced at the mate, and saw that 
he had no gun..-Gilfoy! By-the next flash 
he tried to locate the тап, · ‘but darkness 
closed too suddenly. 

In the face of the overwhelming onset they 
were forced to change their position. Cap- 
tain Bray dashed through an opening, felling 
a man as he went, and reached the weather 
bulwarks: He had two shots left, but held 
his fire until he could locate the mate. By a 
sudden piling up of the men at his right, he 
knew that Mr. Ames had gained the corner 
made by the bulwarks and the poop. Then 
he emptied his revolver straight ahead. 
Simultaneously with his last shot a gun 
spoke again across the ship, and the men 
seemed falling back in confusion near the 
mate’s corner. Captain Bray threw away his 
gun, and commenced fighting with his bare 
hands. 

After that he lost track of time. Men 
pressed upon him, and he fought. He was 
naked now. He fought like an animal, hit- 
ting for their heads; he felt jaws crack before 
his blows; he threw off men like feathers, two 
and three at a time; he answered their cries 
with wild, meaningless shouts, and leaped 
among them when they drew away. A man 
slashed him across the breast with a sheath- 
knife; he took the knife, and sunk it in ‘the 
man’s body. - It was kill or be killed on that 
deck. A third time some one fired from the 
crowd, and a man who had closed with him 
grew limp in his arms. Whoever it was 
meant for, the bullet had found its mark. He 
picked up the lifeless figure and threw it 
bodily among them. It cleared a path across 
the deck amid fearful cries. 

Then, as suddenly as it had started, the 
mutiny was over. He woke up as if from a 
dream, and there were no more men to fight. 
They were gone. He had conquered! His foot 
touched the discarded revolver, and he 
snatched it from the deck. A man approached 
him, and in the dim light of the dawn that 
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had come on them unawares, he made it out 
to be Gilfoy. 

"Drop your gun!" he cried, covering the 
second mate. “I’ve got you now! So they 
left you in the lurch——" 

“Its empty," said Gilfoy calmly, tossing 
the gun overboard, and playing his last card. 
“What do you want to fight me for, Cap'n?" 

Captain Bray looked at him. It was no 
time for parley, but he knew that the cham- 
bers of his own gun were empty. “Fight 
you?" he cried. . “This is pretty work for 
one night! ГЇЇ string you up to the yardarm, 
that's what I'll do!” - 

* You're out of your mind, Cap'n," said 


Gilfoy. “Don’t do anything you'll be sorry 
for. You've killed the mate already!” 

* Me? Mr.Ames . . dead? 
You lie!” ` : 


"Look there.” СіШоу pointed to a figure 
lying in the scuppers. Other men lay on 
deck—seven of them—but they were all clear 
of the bulwarks, fallen on the attacking side. 
A quick glance told Captain Bray that this 
was indeed the. mate. The body lay face 
downward in a pool of its own blood, unmis- 
takably dead. Before he had time to think 
the second mate spoke again. 

“You shot him the first time you fired from 
the bulwarks,” hesaid. “I saw the wholething.” 

“I fired toward the hatch——” 

“Не crossed the deck behind you. I was 
fighting over there, and you took me for him. 
When you hit him, he pitched ahead the way 
he was going." 

“Stand where you are, and let me think,” 
said Captain Bray. It was impossible! He 
kept his eyes on Gilfoy, still on his guard. 
Impossible? Anything might happen in such 
a time. What if it were true? He tried to 
collect his wits, but his brain was numb. He 
began to feel very sick. 

* What was it all about, sir?" asked Gilfov. 
“T came on deck P 

“Yes, where were you? What were vou 
doing? What have vou got to sav for vour- 
self?” Captain Bray spoke with a rush, as 
the fixed idea came back to him. 

“T was fighting, sir, I tell you. I grabbed 
my gun and ran out when I heard the racket, 
and you jumped from the house——”’ 

** You shot at me, you liar!” 

* No, sir! I came near hitting vou, but I 
didn't see where you were. I thought you 
were on the other side o' that gang. And 
then you hit Mr. Ames!" 

'The captain's eve wandered, and he found 
himself muttering incoherently. “You shot 
at me again?" he cried suddenly. 


"IITURN OUT YOU DUTCH RINGER, АМ’ TAKE IT LIKE А МАМ!" '° 
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` SI killed a man you were fighting with, 
Cap’n,” answered Gilfoy. ‘‘For God’s sake, 
give the devil his due! Hadn’t you better go 
below, sir, and get some clothes on—and 
think this over ?" 

Captain Bray hesitated. He wanted to see 
the men before Gilfoy had a chance to get at 
them; but more than all he wanted to load his 
revolver. Whatever transpired, he must keep 
the whip hand now. 

“Yes, I'll go below," he said at last. “Wait 
here for me.” 

Left alone, the second mate darted forward. 
The remnant of the crew sat huddled in the 
port forecastle, their courage utterly gone. 
When he broke in among them they started 
up in terror. 

“Sit still!’ he cried. “The Old Man 
thinks he killed the mate. Гуе got him just 
where I want him. He'll call you aft and 
make you tell your story. You stick to it 
that the mate started a row in his watch, and 
leave me out of it! Vll clear you all. I ought 
to let you go, for a gang o' chicken-hearted 
cowards, but Pm not that kind of a man. 
I've got to get aft now before he comes out. 
Remember! Stick to your yarn!" 


An hour later, Captain Bray entered the 
after cabin. He had learned nothing from 
the crew. The body of Mr. Ames lay on the 
starboard couch, where the light from the 
window struck across it. He went in softly, 
and stood looking down at the quiet face of 
the young man. Tears came into the cap- 
tain's eyes. Lying there dead, Dick seemed 
only a boy. “Take care of him, Captain, for 
my sake—lI've lost four boys already at sea!” 

He could see her sitting in the same 
chair, still and silent, when the news came. 
Suddenly his own affection gripped him, for 
until now he had not realized how much he 
thought of the lad. 

“Dick, Dick, my boy, I didn't do it! I 
didn't do it!" he cried, kneeling beside the 
body and clutching the lifeless hand. 

The act loosened the mate's coat, and some- 
thing fell on the floor. It was a .32 caliber 
bullet, slightly flattened where it had touched 
a bone. Captain Bray's revolver was a .32! 
He picked the bullet up, and gazed at it a 
long while without moving. The shock 
stunned him. Then he rose irresolutely, and 
put it in his pocket as if to hide it from his 
soul. 

“T wish it was in my own heart!" he groaned. 

All at once he thought of the gun that Gil- 
foy had thrown'overboard. If he only knew 
the caliber of that gun! Sitting down in the 
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big chair beside the body, he reviewed the 
fight. Why had Gilfoy thrown it away? 
The impulse of the moment? A very con- 
venient impulse, on the face of it. His mind 
jumped unerringly to the conclusion. If the 
second mate’s gun was a .32, he had admitted 
his guilt by throwing it overboard—and that 
meant the whole mutiny. If it was a different 
caliber— Captain Bray got up. It was his 
duty to find out the truth, at any cost. He 
looked into the forward cabin. The steward 
was gone; Gilfoy was on deck. Without hesi- 
tation he went to the second mate’s room and 
lifted up the cover of hisdesk. A few scattered 
cartridges lay at the bottom beneath a pile of 
books. They were all .32’s. 

He regained the after cabin, saw that his 
revolver was loaded, laid it on the forward 
cabin table beside a pair of handcuffs, and 
went to the main deck door. The second 
mate was standing just outside. 

* Mr. Gilfoy," said the captain, “I want to 
see you. Sing out for the steward, and 
come in.” 

When Gilfoy entered the forward cabin he 
found himself looking into the barrel of the 
captain's gun. 

* Mr. Gilfoy, you're going to be put in 
irons,” said Captain Bray. “If you move, 
ГІ let daylight through you; so keep still. 
I'd kill you anyway, if I was dead sure." 

“What do you mean by this?” demanded 
the second mate. 

* Just what I say. I mean that you shot 
Mr. Ames, and you know it. I mean that 
you're responsible for this mutiny. I'll iron 
you now, and later I'll have you put where 
you can't get in any of your dirty work for a 
long time." 

** You'll suffer for this! 
proof: 

“Proof enough for me. Save that talk for 
theconsul. Steward, put the ironson that man.” 

1 


You ain't got any 


III 


“Mr. WINGATE, look at the facts of the 
case!" 

“T have looked at the facts of the case, 
Captain Bray. As it appears to me, the facts 
are very much against you." 

Wingate, the American consul at Batavia, 
leaned back in his chair and returned the 
captain's gaze. He had always desired a 
chance to score a sailing-ship captain. Ever 
since reading a book called “Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast" he had deplored the atrocities 
of the merchant marine. He hailed from the 
depths of Nebraska, where he had edited a 
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newspaper previous to his appointment to the 
consulship at Batavia, Java. 

“Yes, Captain," he went on with evident 
satisfaction, ‘‘everything is against you. By 
your own admission, you’re in the habit of 
mistreating your men cruelly. You provoked 
this trouble yourself; and for purposes of your 
own you choose to elevate it to the dignity of 
a mutiny. As for Mr. Gilfoy, your second 
mate, you have no case against him at all. 
He seems to be a good sort—tells me that 
you’ve hounded him all the passage. I’ve 
been inquiring among your men, too, and find 
that you have a reputation for brutality on 
the sea.” 

Captain Bray clutched the edge of the desk 
in an effort to control his temper, and his 
voice shook with passion. “You forget that 
I'm the captain," he said slowly. “I’m sup- 
posed to be a man of honor, or I wouldn't 
have the job. I tell you that they executed a 
planned mutiny; the man had deserted the 
wheel, and Mr. Ames told me during the fight 
that they had drawn him forward by means 
of a ruse and stabbed him. I tell you that 
this man Gilfoy shot at me twice, and killed 
Mr. Ames, the mate. Its preposterous to 
say that I did it; I wasn't firing in the right 
direction. Why did he throw his gun over- 
board? I've shown you that it was a .32, 
like mine. You don't understand the situa- 
tion, Mr. Wingate.” 

“I understand it perfectly," answered the 
consul. “Its the same old story, and it 
won't help you to bluster about it. I've al- 
ready made up my mind. Captain or sailor, 
you are all men before the bar of justice; and, 
speaking frankly, the crew tell a better yarn 
than you do." 

“Of course!” cried Captain Bray hotly. 
“Tm telling the truth, and they're telling lies. 
A sailor will swear to anything, Mr. Wingate. 
You don’t know the breed.” 

“You're a curious man, Captain," said 
Wingate, examining him critically. ‘ You've 
murdered half a dozen sailors in the last few 
days, and, by heavens, you aren’t satisfied 
yet! I suppose you’d like nothing better than 
to take a revolver and shoot the rest of them 
down!” 

Captain Bray looked at him for some sec- 
onds, absolutely speechless. Suddenly һе 
struck the desk a blow with his clenched fist. 

“Yes, and you too!” he said savagely. 
“Where in hell did they find you, anyway ?" 

The consul flushed and sprang to his feet. 
“Don’t you dare to insult me!” he cried. 
“Don’t you dare to threaten me!” 

‘Threaten you? You aren't worth touch- 


that. 
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ing! Do you mean to tell me that you're go- 
ing to let those men go free?" The captain 
pointed with a shaking finger to the line of 
sailors in the back of the room. 

"Yes! And what's more, I have а good 
mind to bring you to an account. If anyone 
deserves punishment for this affair, it's you. 
You're a disgrace to your country, sir!" 

*Stop! Not another word! I won't stand 
it" Captain Bray was beside himself with 
anger now. ‘This will be your finish in the 
consular service, young man. Il take it to 
the President of the United States before I 
drop it! And if you dare to institute any pro- 
ceedings against me, I'll look you up some 
time and hurt you, badly. You look like a 
soft specimen. You ought to get out and 
buck up against men awhile! You wouldn't 
take so much stock in brotherly love after 
Good day, sir!” 

When he reached the street, he halted to 
collect himself. What was the world coming 
to? he asked aloud. No justice—and the 
same old single-handed fight stretching ahead. 
It was time to quit the sea. 

A man came up behind him, and a familiar 
voice spoke over his shoulder. 

“What do you think of it now?” asked 
Gilfoy sneeringly. 

Captain Bray wheeled on him—but his 
hands fell to his sides. What was the use? 
A street brawl, a scene in court, perhaps the 
jail. He had indeed learned a lesson. 

** You're safe—for a while," he said, thrust- 
ing his face so close to Gilfoy’s that the man 
shrank away. ‘‘Now clear out! And if you 
ever cross my path again, I'll kill you, so help 
me God!” 


Later the true story came out. Drink 
loosened a man's tongue, and he boasted of 
the mutiny to some companions along the 
beach. In a week it was common talk in the 
shipping circles of the East. Captain Bray 
heard of it when he arrived in Hong Kong. 
But by that time Gilfoy had vanished, and 
the crew had scattered. Mr. Wingate re- 
mained at Batavia in his official capacity, 
owing to the influence of the Congressman 
from his district in Nebraska. 


IV 


Yrans passed, the day of sailing-ships went 
by, and captain Bray left the sea. He might 
have stepped from the quarter-deck to the 
bridge, but steam did not appeal to him. At 
the age of fifty, however, he was still too active 
a man to think of retiring. He obtained a 
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position as port captain for a line of steamers 
in New York, and settled down to learn a new 
order of things. 

About four o’clock one summer afternoon 
he found himself crossing North River on the 
129th Street Ferry. His firm had chartered 
the English tramp Antiope for a trip to Cuba, 
and he was bound for Edgewater, where she 
was lying, to hustle her down river into a 
loading berth the following morning. 

At supper he and the captain of the steamer 
were alone in the saloon. ‘“Where’s your 
mate?" asked Captain Bray, toward the close 
of the meal. 

Captain Holstein, an old and broken- 
spirited German, laid down his knife and fork 
with an expression of despair. ''Ach, my 
mate!” he exclaimed. “Where is he? I 
don't know. Ask me what is he, and I will 
tell you: drunk! Since noon with the second 
mate he goes to New York. Ву and by he 
comes back—you shall see." 

“What do you mean? Why don't you get 
rid of him ?" 

“Captain, you ain't ро to sea now. I keep 
him—because I am aíraid! He and the sec- 
ond mate take charge of this ship, not I. 
With these English laws, I can do noth- 
ing. The word of a sailor is above the 
word of a captain. All the passage they 
bully me. They call me damned Dutchman, 
and say I take the bread out of English 
mouths. I am poor, and old—I must hold 
my job. The mate struck me once. You 
shall see.” 

“Have things got as bad as that?” mar- 
veled Captain Bray. “It reminds me of a 
time, I had," and he told the story of the 
mutiny on the Pathfinder. 

The best the Antiope could offer a visitor in 
the way of accommodation was a lounge in 
the captain's room. "They went to bed at 
midnight; Captain Bray stripped to his un- 
derclothes, and prepared to pass an uncom- 
fortable night. Captain Holstein had hardly 
turned down the light, when they heard 
sounds at the end of the corridor outside. 

“Come on," said a thick voice. “Гез 
haul the ol’ beggar out o’ bed an’ give 'im ’is 
medicine!" 

A second voice answered with loud laughter. 
“We'll give "іт all that's comin’ to іт!” 

“Turn out, you Dutch ringer, an’ take it 
like a man!” The panels of the door rattled 
under a succession of heavy blows. 

Captain Holstein jumped out of bed, and 
stood trembling in the middle of the room. 
At last he screwed up his courage to the point 
of answering through the door. “Go away,” 
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he said in a conciliatory tone. “Со to bed. 
You're drunk.” 

“Drunk nothing! We'l show you how 
drunk we are!” The heavy voice launched a 
stream of oaths and insults at the shrinking 
captain, to an increasing accompaniment of 
blows. 

Captain Bray sat up and listened. With 
the man's voice in his ears he harked back 
into a past of many battles, and wondered 
where he had heard it before. Then, more 
an intuition than a memory, the answer came 
to him. Gilfoy! 

He leaped to his feet with a smothered cry. 
Yes, it was like Gilfoy, this persecution of 
a helpless captain. Suddenly the years fell 
away, and all the hatred that had lain halí- 
forgotten in his heart revived as if they stood 
again on the deck of the Pathfinder. 

"Have you got a gun?" he whispered, 
touching the old captain on the arm. 

“No! Iain't dare—I might use it!” 

“You fool! Your mate's a bad man! I 
know him well." 

Blows rained on the thin panels; the bolt 
sagged as they hurled their bodies against the 
door outside, · While he waited for it to fall, 
a thousand "thoughts went through Captain 
Bray's mind. He recalled the day of his re- 
turn from that voyage, when he told Dick 
Ames’s mother the story of her son's death. 
She, too, was dead now—and this man still 
lived! Surely God had not intended it that 
way! Then, with a sort of fierce delight, he 
thought of the fight that was coming, and his 
muscles stiffened as he crouched behind the 
weakening door. 

He planned to strike the other man first— 
Gilfoy would be the toughest proposition. As 
luck would have it, when the door fell the 
second mate of the Antiope sprang through 
the opening in the lead. Captain Bray gath- 
ered all his immense strength into one swing- 
ing blow, and struck him on the point of the 
jaw. He felt the bone slip sideways, dislo- 
cated. Quickly he followed with a left that 
crushed the man’s face shapeless. The sec- 
ond mate fell like a stone. Captain Bray 
barely had time to recover himself, when 
Gilfoy was upon him. 

Then commenced a fight that South Street 
will remember many years. At the first blow 
Gilfoy realized the power of his adversary, 
and knew it could not be the old, decrepit 
captain. The drink left him, to be suc- 
ceeded by the lust of battle. "They fought 
blindly, in grim silence; the gloom precluded 
any science in their method. Captain Bray 
hugged the deck, and felt for Gilfoy’s body 
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beneath his guard. He had never been more 
confident. He was fighting for an idea, for a 
memory. Gradually his attack grew stronger; 
he began to break through the tall man’s 
guard. The blows that he himself received 
passed unnoticed. Nothing could touch him 
— nothing could have stood before him. Gil- 
foy suddenly weakened; a terrific blow struck 
him full in the face; he staggered, and before 
he could recover another followed. He felt 
the room slipping away, and struck out madly 
into empty air. Blow upon blow beat against 
his face like the strokes of a battering-ram. 
He fell with a wild cry, and a form leaped 
upon him out of the darkness and held him to 
the deck. 

"Do you know who I am?" The voice 
scemed to come from an immense distance. 

"Let meup! Oh, God! I'vehad enough!" 

“Do you know who I am?" 

“Хо!” 

“Do vou remember the mutiny on the 
Pathfinder?” 

The word struck fear into Gilfoy’s heart 
and galvanized his beaten body into action. 
He knew now who he had been fighting with. 
His struggle was useless; Captain Bray’s arms 
encircled him like bands of stcel. 

“I said I'd kill you, and now you're going 
to die!” went on the relentless voice in his ear. 
“ You'vedoneenough. It’s time you were dead!” 
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Two policemen bent above the body in the 
captain's room. While they were making a 
hasty examination they spoke wonderingly. 

"One man against two—and him the 
smallest!” 

“Lord, what a sight!” 

“Апа he did it with his bare hands!” 

Captain Holstein tapped one of the officers 
on the shoulder. ‘What will the law say ?” 
he asked. “Will he go clear? They would 
have killed me! He saved my life!” 

“Clear? Of course he'll get clear! He's 
got a straight case of self-defense. He savs 
this man had a bad record, anyway. If he 
can prove that, it's enough." The officer 
paused and pursed up his mouth in a silent 
whistle. . . . “With his bare hands!" he 
repeated. 

Captain Bray had gone on deck for air. 
Standing by the bulwarks, he gazed off across 
North River with unseeing eyes. The night 
was still and clear; far out on the river a few 
lights traveled silently, green and red and 
white; a faint breeze fanned down from the 
land, bringing the odor of flowers. His 
glance fell, and he found that he was naked 
to the waist. Blood covered his chest and 
dripped from his arms as they hung by his 
sides. He flung out his hands with a sudden 
motion, as if invoking the powers of the air. 

“Dick, my boy, I've paid your score!" 


THE SONG OF THE GREAT LAKES 


BY HARRY KEMP 


IVE-BOSOMED and immense are we and our far shore and line 
Goes on and on, begirt with trees, or cities great that shine 
In sudden glimpses of the sun, and thronged with ships are we, 
And we'll neither vail nor yield a rood to any sailed sea; 


Our isles are fair, our bays are 


while with leaning yachts that go 


Along the mirrory water with @ phantom fleet below; 
Our passengers are strong and huge and whip us into snow. . 
Men think we sleep and then we wake; 


They think we wake, we sleep. 


We'll treat you to as black a blow as as ever plowed the deep, 


And when 4 


we hurl in lifting heights and long green hollow form, 


Why, you tan hold to your stecring-gear and weather out the storm; 
For here is land and there is land and lights are all about, 
And you've gol lo be a sailor if vou live our tempests oul. . . . 


In the 2 


vinler sve push gray and vast, our miles of moving ice, 


And we'll toss your daring steamers as a gambler losses dice; 

"Tis then we would commune alone with God and Night and Dawn— 
So vou'd belter keep your ships in port until the thaw is on. 

This is the Song the Five Lakes sing, the fairest lakes that be, 

Which neither vail nor vield а rood to any salted sea. 
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AM. not going to write about Christian 

Science, the New Thought, or the Em- 

manuel Movement. I am not going to 

write about any "'faith-healing? move- 
ment whatsoever. I am going to write about 
something like all of these, but something, it 
seems to me, of far greater significance—a men- 
tal healing system that the doctors themselves 
are taking up and that is bound to play an in- 
creasingly larger and larger part in the treat- 
ment of disease until at last it revolutionizes 
the practice of medicine. 

For the past quarter of a century a little 
group of scientists, including some of the 
most eminent psychologists and physicians of 
America and Europe, have been hard at work 
trying to ascertain to just what extent mental 
healing, or psychotherapy, is actually advis- 
able in the treatment of disease; and they 
have proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that there are many diseases which can be 
cured by mental means alone, and some 
which can be cured by no other means. 

As a result of their investigations there has 
come into existence a new science—called 
psychopathology—whose purpose is the es- 
tablishing of a scientific system of psycho- 
therapy based on thorough knowledge of the 
part played by the human mind in relation to 
the health of the body. 

Already such progress has been made that 
scientific psychotherapy is being daily prac- 
ticed by reputable physicians, here in our own 
country as well as abroad, with results that 
outmatch the most marvelous cures reported 
by faith healers. Scientific psychotherapy is 
an unfailing instrument of cure in many 
maladies that have hitherto baffled medical 
skill, and it is especially adapted to the treat- 
ment of mental and nervous diseases. 


Insanity Rapidly Increasing 


When you realize the appalling rapidity 
with which mental and nervous diseases are 
increasing throughout the civilized world, and 
perhaps nowhere more rapidly than in the 
United States, this new system of curing is 
particularly significant. 

Thirty years ago the insane asylums of 
this country had only forty thousand in- 
mates. To-day this number has increased 
to two hundred and fifty thousand. Here 
are some figures, compiled by the Census 
Bureau: 

Population of asylums, 40,492 in 1880; 74,- 
028 in 1890; 150,151 in 1903, the time when 
the latest census of institutions for the insane 
was taken. Or, an increase by 85 per cent. 
from 1880 to 1890, and by more than тоо per 
cent. from 1890 to 1903, as against an in- 
crease by less than 3o per cent. in the total 
population of the United States during the 
same thirteen years. 

Moreover, the census of 1890 enumerated 
no fewer than 32,457 insane who were not in- 
mates of asylums, but were cared for at home 
by relatives and friends. No attempt was 
made in 1903 to ascertain the number of non- 
asylum insane, but the ratio of increase in this 
class cannot be much less than among the 
asylum insane. 

Consequently it would not be at all sur- 
prising were the census of тото to reveal the 
presence in the United States of close upon 
half a million insane persons! 

Now the psychopathologist frankly admits 
that his methods cannot cure true organic in- 
sanity—that is to say, mental disease that has 
involved destruction of the brain cells, for the 
restitution of which medical science as yet 
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possesses absolutely no remedy. But when- 
ever, as is now known to be frequently the 
case, the supposed lunatic is in reality merely 
the victim of a functional mental disturbance, 
psychopathology offers a certain cure. This, 
too, for all functional disturbances of the 
nervous system, such as hysteria, neuras- 
thenia, etc. 

Psychopathology is the outgrowth of three 
discoveries, all made within recent vears. 
First, that through “suggestion” it is possible 
to exercise a tremendous influence over the 
whole bodilv organism; second, that many 
maladies, physical as well as mental, take 
their rise in mental states; third, that the 
mental states which most seriously influence 
health. belong not to the ordinary conscious 
life of the individual but to a deeper, hidden 
“subconscious” life of which he usually 
knows nothing. 

These discoveries have all resulted from 
scientific study of the much-abused, much- 
despised phenomena of hypnotism, which, 
after a century of neglect and misunderstand- 
ing, was for the first time made the subject of 
serious investigation by certain French scien- 
tists about forty years ago. 

Their experiments left no doubt of the 
genuineness of the hypnotic trance and of 
hypnotic cures of disease. 


The Mind Under Hypnotism 


In the experiments it was found, among 
other things, that during the hypnotic state 
there was an almost incredible quickening of 
the whole memory, the subject readily recall- 
ing, in most vivid detail, events that had com- 
pletely disappeared from his waking memory, 
events sometimes connected not with his re- 
cent past but with his early childhood. This 
pointed unmistakably to the existence of an 
amazing “underground ” mental life—a strange 
“subconscious” realm with powers transcend- 
ing those of the ordinary consciousness. 

It scemed possible, therefore, that in every- 
dav life mental experiences might at times 
similarly acquire an irresistible suggestive 
force resulting in the appearance of all man- 
ner of unpleasant mental and physical con- 
ditions, which might in turn be overcome by 
suggestion. 

To-day it is known that a multitude of 
maladies are caused in precisely this way— 
that grief, worry, anxiety, a sudden fright, any 
emotional disturbance of a profoundly dis- 
tressing character, occurring sometimes years 
before the appearance of any specific disorder, 
may be productive of disease through the 
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subtle influence of subconscious mental action; 
and that when this is the case, unless the re- 
sultant malady has reached the stage of cellu- 
lar destruction, it is invariably curable with- 
out drugs, without the surgeon’s knife, with 
nothing but the use of skilfully applied sug- 
gestion. 


How Epilepsy is Cured 


There was brought to the office of an 
American psychopathologist, Dr. Boris Sidis— 
the father of that remarkable eleven-year-old 
Harvard student, William James Sidis, whose 
intellectual achievements were described by 
me in a recent number of this magazine *— 
a young man sufiering from what were sup- 
posed to be attacks of that dread disease, 
epilepsy. He was a typical product of the 
slums, gaunt, hungry-looking, undersized. 
Born of parents of the lowest social strata, he 
had been treated from infancy with harshness 
and brutality. He had had no schooling, and 
could neither read nor write. Except for the 
names of the President and a few ward poli- 
ticians, he knew nothing of the history of his 
country. All his life he had known only 
poverty and hard work. 

And now it seemed that even the chance of 
earning a meager living by hard work was 
about to be taken away from him. 

“T have such fearful shaking spells," he 
told the doctor. ‘They come on me day and 
night. I shake all over, my teeth chatter, I 
feel cold. Then I fall to the floor and lose 
my senses. Sometimes my fits last three 
hours." 

“Have you had them long?” 

“Yes, almost since my boyhood. But they 
are getting worse all the time.” 

Aiter a careful examination and the ap- 
plication of the most rigid tests had revealed 
no sign of organic trouble, Dr. Sidis suspected 
that the convulsive attacks might be nothing 
more than the outward, physical manifesta- 
tion of some deep-seated psychical disturb- 
ance. He questioned the young man closely: 

“Can you remember just when these at- 
tacks began?” 

“ No.” 

“Did you have them when you were a 
child?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Was there anything that occurred during 
your childhood likely to leave a particularly 
disagreeable impression on you?” 

“Why,” he replied, “І have been unhappy 
all mv life. As a boy I was beaten and kicked 
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and cursed. But I don’t think of anything 
special." 

“Will you let me hypnotize you ?" 

“You can do anything you like to me, 
doctor, so long as it will help me get well." 

But it was found impossible to hypnotize 
him—he was in too agitated, too excited a 
state. 

Now, psychopathologists long ago discov- 
ered that not everybody was hypnotizable; 
and, moreover, that many persons would not 
permit themselves to be hypnotized. So they 
have been obliged to devise other means of 
“tapping the subconscious.” 

Among these is a method known as hyp- 
noidization. It results in putting the patient 
into a half-dozing, half-wakeful condition, in 
which long-forgotten memories crop up in the 
mind. 

Making use of this method, Dr. Sidis soon 
had his patient in a quiescent state—in fact, 
to all appearances asleep. 

* Now," said he, in a low tone, “tell me 
what you are thinking about." 

At first there was no response, but presently 
the young man began to talk. It was evident 
that he was recalling memories of his child- 
hood—sordid, pathetic, almost tragic scenes. 

He spoke of a “dark, damp cellar" in 
which, when a very little boy, he had been 
forced to sleep, and where it was bitterly cold. 
He spoke of the terror it had inspired in him, 
and how he had been aíraid to go to sleep, 
lest he should be gnawed bv rats. 

Then, with startling suddenness, he leaped 
out of his chair, shaking in every limb, teeth 
chattering, speech paralyzed. He was in the 
throes of one of his attacks. 

The doctor nodded his head understand- 
ingly. 

It was not an epileptic case. It was a 
typical instance of a seemingly purely physical 
malady having its origin in a psychic shock. 

Consciously the sufferer had forgotten all 
about the nights passed in the cellar so many 
years before. They had utterly vanished 
from his waking memory. But subconsciously 
he remembered them as distinctly as though 
they were not past but present experiences— 
subconsciously he was continually living them 
over again, to the gradual breaking down of 
his nervous system, of which the convulsive 
attacks were symptomatic. 

In fact, it was found that they could be 
brought on simply by uttering in his hearing 
the words ‘‘dark” and “damp,” which seemed 
to act as psychic triggers exploding the mine 
of horror memories in the depths of his sub- 
conscious being. 


A few weeks of suggestive treatment directed 
to the complete blotting out of the disease- 
producing memories, and he was permanently 
freed from his terrible affliction. 


Afraid of the Dark 


More frequently, in ‘dissociational” cases, 
as these are technically termed, the symptoms 
are wholly mental. Here is a characteristic 
example, likewise taken from the experience 
of Dr. Sidis, who, it may incidentally be said, 
shares with Dr. Morton Prince, of Boston, un- 
questioned preéminence among the few psy- 
chopathologists whom America has as yet 
produced. з 

A middle-aged gentleman resident іп а New 
England town, highly educated, successful in 
business, and generally regarded as a man of 
great intellectual keenness and strength of will, 
called at his office one day and announced: 

“Doctor, I have come to see vou about a 
matter which may seem ahsurd, but which is 
making life a perfect hell tome. Put briefly, the 
trouble is that I am afraid to go out nights.” 

“By that you mean—— ?” 

“I mean that as soon as darkness sets in, I 
become a coward. I dare not stir from the 
house. No matter what imperative demands 
my business may make, no matter what social 
engagements I should keep, I simply do not 
dare to go outdoors. ‘ 

“T do not know what it is that I am afraid 
of. It is just a vague, haunting, overpower- 
ing dread that seizes me as soon as night 
comes. My relatives have argued with me, I 
have argued with myself. I know it is ab- 
surd, but I simply cannot shake it off. And, 
doctor, I tell you it is killing me.” 

Putting him in the hypnoidal state, Dr. 
Sidis, note-book in hand, jotted down every 
word that fell from his lips. 

Mere fragments of ideas they were, like the 
swiftly changing fancies of a dreamer. All at 
once he muttered: 

“They will kill me! 

I can never get home.” 

The psychopathologist bent forward, listen- 
ing eagerly. 

"How dark it is! How my head hurts! 
Yes, they got all my money.” 

And now, piecemeal but in graphic detail, 
he rehearsed an experience of his youth—an 
attack made upon him one night by two high- 
waymen, who had beaten him into uncon- 
sciousness. 

In that attack lay the clue to his seemingly 
irrational fear. 

He had apparently recovered from its ef- 
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fects, no physical harm had resulted. He had 
long since dismissed it from his mind. Yet 
subconsciously he had never forgotten it; sub- 
consciously he was haunted by the idea that 
if he went out at night he would again һе at- 
tacked by footpads! 

He was like a man tormented by a per- 
petual nightmare, and, like the victim of a 
nightmare, he awoke to a full realization of 
the folly of his terror and was able to over- 
come it as soon as it was presented in its ‘trye 
light to his waking consciousness. 


Hallucinations: That Are Curable 


. Precisely the reverse was the case of a 
woman who feared to leave her house not at 
night but in the daytime. 

In the normal, waking state she could give 
no explanation for this obsessing fear, but put 
into the hvpnoidal state its explanation was 
soon forthcoming. 

Years before there had come into her life 
onc of those domestic tragedies of all too com- 
mon occurrence. She had discovered that her 
husband was unfaithful to her, and that he 
had become infatuated with another woman. 

Like many another wife she had kept her 
sorrow to herself. But the shock had so un- 
nerved her that she began to imagine that 
everybody she met in the street knew of her 
troubles and was talking about them. Soon 
she could not bear to go outdoors, and became 
almost a recluse, appearing in public as little 
as possible. 

After a time, however, there had been a 
reconciliation, and she became, to all outward 
seeming, happy and light-hearted as before, 
going everywhere, entering freely into social 
amusements, and apparently being in perfect 
health. Nevertheless, the bitter experience 
through which she had passed had left a deep 
psychic weund that never completely healed. 

Without realizing it, she was constantly tor- 
mented subconsciously by the old idea that 
everybody she met was talking about her. 
From this, years afterwards, developed the 
seemingly inexplicable fear of going outdoors 
in the daytime. 

Asked, while in the hypnoidal state, why 
she was not afraid to go out after dark, she 
promptly replied: 

“ Because in the dark no one can recognize 
me.” 

Subconsciously,in other words, the sorrow and 
the dread and the bitter thoughts of the period 
of alienation from her husband were still pres- 
ent experiences to her—were still as real and 
painful as at the time of their actual occurrence. 
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All this was revealed through hypnoidiza- 
tion, and a complete cure speedily effected, 
the baneful memory-images being rooted out 
of her subconsciousness, or, to speak more ac- 
curatelv, being ‘‘reassociated” with her upper 
consciousness. 


The Result of Fright on a Child 


Sometimes ‘‘dissociational” disorders re- 
sult not from a single emotional disturbance 
but from a succession of psychic shocks, giv- 
ing rise to the most complicated symptoms. I 
have in mind a recent striking case of this 
sort, in which, after years of indescribable 
suffering, a woman of sixty was by psycho- 
pathological treatment cured of lung, stomach, 
and kidney trouble, to say nothing of an ex- 
treme nervousness and an insistent fear that 
she was becoming insane. 

When she applied for treatment she pre- 
sented a pathetic appearance. She was hag- 
gard, emaciated, and weak, her skin dry ancl 
crackling, her heart action irregular. She 
had a racking cough, and occasionally, she 
said, suffered from convulsive attacks during 
which she became unconscious. But most of 
all she complained of sensitiveness of the 
stomach, of kidney trouble, and of nervousness. 

“When the nervous spells are on me,” she 
declared, “I suffer death agonies. I cannot 
sleep, I cannot eat, my head feels as though it 
would burst. Time and again I have been on 
the verge of committing suicide. 

‘Then, too, I feel as though I must be go- 
ing crazy. Though I can read and study and 
take up any intellectual pursuit without the 
slightest ill effect, if I attempt, for instance, to 
buy a dress for myself, my brain gets on fire 
and I walk the floor in a frenzy of excitement, 
quite unable to decide what choice I should 
make. Yet I experience no difficulty in mak- 
ing purchases for other people, and my judg- 
ment is considered so good that my friends 
often ask me to help them in their shopping. 
And I cough, day and night, sometimes for 
hours together. 

A thorough examination, however, failed to 
disclose any indication of organic lung dis- 
case, nor of kidney or stomach disease. Be- 
sides which, unlike the young man with the 
“epileptic” seizures, the patient was found to 
have an excellent family history, from the 
medical point of view. Both her father and 
her mother had been of rugged constitution 
and had lived to a good old age. *'Dissocia- 
tion" was at once suspected, and she was 
hypnoidized. 

Almost the first statement she made in the 
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hypnoidal state related to a long-forgotten in- 
cident of childhood that had been the starting- 
point of all her troubles. 

At the age of five—fifty-five years before she 
sought psychopathological aid—she had been 
frightened into an hysterical attack by the sight 
of an insane woman in a maniacal state. For 
months afterwards the image of that woman 
never left her mind, and she kept asking her- 
self, ‘Do little girls go insane?” 

And even after the image faded from her 
waking memory it remained as vividly as ever 
in her subconsciousness—as was shown hy the 
fact that, although before being hypnoidized 
she had stated that she never dreamed, in the 
hypnoidal state she remembered that she fre- 
quently dreamed an insane woman was stand- 
ing near her bed, bending over her. 

To this subconscious memory-image, pcr- 
sisting all unknown to her for more than half 
a century, was due her unconquerable fear 
that she would herself some day become 
insane. 


A Combination of Nervous Shocks 


Another horror memory that had affected 
her whole after-life was connected with an oc- 
currence of her early girlhood. At the age of 
eleven she had been frightened into inscnsi- 
bility by the action of a girl friend in dressing 
up as a “ghost” and darting out upon her in 
a dark room. In her waking state she re- 
membered nothing of this; hvpnoidized, she 
recalled it vividly. 

When eighteen, having become a school 
teacher, she had worried greatly because of 
failure to secure promotion. From this period 
dated her headaches, as well as her first serious 
nervous attack. 

But the culminating shock—the experience 
to which her physical ills were chiefly due— 
was sustained in middle life, when her only 
daughter, after growing up to womanhood, fell 
a victim to consumption. Throughout the 
weary weeks of her daughter's illness she 
watched in anguish at her bedside. The dis- 
tressing cough, the gastric disturbances, the 
loss of appetite, the nausea, the inability to 
retain food—every symptom seared itself into 
the mother’s subconsciousness, never to be 
forgotten and eventually to be reproduced, by 
the strange power of subconscious mental ac- 
tion, in the mother herself. 

Caused by the mind they were curable by 
the mind. One by one the psychopathologist 
attacked and eradicated these deadly subcon- 
scious memories, and with their blotting out 
the patient’s health constantly improved, until 


at last the entire complex of symptoms had 
disappeared. 

Here, then, we find subconscious mental 
action responsible for the production of seem- 
ing insanities, delusions, irrational fears, and, 
in the case of this unhappy woman of sixty, 
even causing the appearance of symptoms re- 
sembling those of true organic disease. 


Seeming Miracles 


The early investigators of the phenomena 
of hypnotism found that it was possible 
through suggestion to cause burns, blisters, 
swellings, paralyses, and other amazing modi- 
fications of the physical organism. 

In large part their experiments were made 
on inmates of the Salpétriere, that great house 
of refuge for the sick and destitute of Paris. 

It was observed that the subjects most 
readily responding to suggestions affecting the 
bodily processes were hysterical patients. It 
seemed possible, therefore, that hystericals 
were naturally more suggestible than other 
people, and that suggestion was itself at the 
bottom of their troubles. 

It was found that hvsteria, which had 
hitherto been one of the most baffling diseases 
known to the medical profession and had 
usually been regarded as due to some organic 
disorder, was emphatically a disorder of the 
mind; and that, no matter how varied and 
complex its symptoms might be, thev were 
one and all rooted in disquieting mental 
states. 

Positive proof was obtained that bv sub- 
conscious self-suggestion an hysterical patient 
could cause the appearance of the symptoms 
of almost any disease—could make himself 
blind, deaf, or dumb, could cause his legs or 
arms to become paralyzed, could cause swell- 
ings resembling tumors to appear in any part 
of his body, could simulate the symptoms of 
the most dread organic diseases. 


Unnecessary Operations 


Dr. Pierre Janet, the world's foremost au- 
thority on hysteria, in an address delivered by 
him to the students of the Harvard Medical 
School, made this statement: 

“Hysterical affections are uncommonly 
similar to all kinds of medical or surgical af- 
fections, for which they are easily mistaken. 
Contractures, paralyses, anesthesias, various 
pains, especially when they are seated in the 
viscera, may simulate anything; and then vou 
have the legion of false tuberculoses of the 
lungs, of false tumors of the stomach, of false 
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intestinal obstructions, and, above all, of false 
uterine and ovarian tumors. 

“What happens as to the viscera also exists 
as to the limbs and the organs of the senses. 
Some hysterical disturbances are mistaken for 
lesions of the bones, of the rachis, for muscular 
or tendinous lesions. Then the physician in- 
terferes, frightens the family, agitates the pa- 
tient to the utmost, and prescribes extraordi- 
nary diets, perturbing the life and exhausting 
the strength of the sick person. Finally the 
surgeon is called in. 

“Do not try to count the number of arms 
cut off, of muscles of the neck incised for 
cricks, of bones broken for mere cramps, of 
bellies cut open for phantom tumors, and es- 
pecially of women made barren for pretended 
ovarian tumors. Humanity ought indeed to 
do homage to Charcot for having prevented a 
greater depopulation. 

“These things no doubt have decreased, 
but they are still being done every day.” 

They are still being done every day! 


A Case of Imagined Hydrophobia 


Only the other day a case came to my 
knowledge in which a painful and wholly un- 
necessary and useless operation was narrowly 
escaped owing to the lucky chance that took 
the sufferer, a young woman of Providence, 
R. L, to a neurologist, Dr. John E. Donley, 
who had made a special study of psycho- 
pathology and psychopathological methods. 

She had been sent to him by her physician 
to determine what particular nerve in her 
hand ought to be *'resected" to relieve a semi- 
paralysis from which she had been suffering 
for some time. 

A year or so before she had been bitten in 
the hand by a pet cat. At first she had felt 
no ill consequences, the wound healing nicely. 
But after a time a pain had set in, gradually 
extending up the arm, which had become al- 
most helpless. It was her physician’s opinion 
that some nerve had been caught in the scar 
of the wound, and that an operation, which 
she greatly dreaded, would be necessary to 
restore the arm to usefulness. 

Before examining her hand Dr. Donley de- 
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cided to make a psychopathological examina- 
tion as to her general nervous condition. The 
discovery immediately followed that the pa- 
ralysis of her arm was nothing more than an 
hysterical disturbance. 

Hypnoidizing her, he found that the attack 
made on her by the cat had caused a profound 
psychic shock. She had been almost panic- 
stricken with fear, insisting that blood poison- 
ing would surely result; and, although the 
wound had healed as her physician predicted it 
would, she still subconsciously clung to this idea. 

What she required was not the surgeon's 
knife but treatment by suggestion. Only a 
few such treatments were needed to work a 
complete cure. 


“True Mental Healing” 


But—and this is a point that cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly—even suggestion would 
in all probability have failed had not the neu- 
rologist been able, by the methods of psycho- 
pathological diagnosis, to get at the exact 
cause of the trouble and apply precisely the 
suggestions needed to meet the situation. 

This it is that most sharply differentiates 
scientific psychotherapy from the psycho- 
therapy of the faith healer. 

Both the scientific psychotherapist and the 
faith healer make use of suggestion to attain 
their ends. Both get results, for the reason 
that suggestion, even when utilized by an un- 
trained practitioner, is frequently powerful 
enough to bring about seemingly miraculous 
restorations to health. 

But whereas the non-scientific psychothera- 
pist, with few exceptions, uses suggestion in 
hit-or-miss fashion, applying it indiscriminately 
to all manner of diseases, the scientific psycho- 
therapist recognizes that it is by no means a 
cure-all, and that even in cases where it is bene- 
ficial a thorough, accurate diagnosis is often 
indispensable to a perfect cure. 

As between these two types of psycho- 
therapy can there be any doubt which is the 
“true mental healing”—that which takes its 
stand on blind faith, or that which depends on 
the proven facts of scientific experiment and 
observation ? 


A STORY OF THRIFT AND SUCCESS 


‘Tombstones 


BY 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER JACK DUNCAN 


IFTEEN thousand profit the first 
year, starting on a shoestring, isn’t 
bad, is it?” 

He and I were the only occupants 
of the sleeping-car smoker. For an hour we 
had sat at the opposite ends of the leather sofa, 
he with pencil and paper apparently making 
calculations of some sort, I ostensibly read- 
ing a book, but in reality studying the face 
of my companion, curiously wondering what 
manner of man he was. 

There was nothing distinctive in his garb to 
betoken his calling. His clothing showed only 
that he had means enough and taste enough to 
employ a good tailor. He wore no jewelry 
save a scarab in his carefully arranged tie, and 
a fine gold chain across his waistcoat. His 
hands—big forceful hands they were—tapered 
into thelong graceful fingers of theartisttype,and 
yet there was a bigness of knuckle and a sugges- 
tion of toil scars, accentuated perhaps by the care- 
fully manicured nails, that bespoke an intimacy 
with labor more arduous than paint and canvas. 

His face—it was that which had first attracted 
me to him—thrust itself at you from beneath 
a thatch of prematurely whitening hair, from 
behind a carefully trimmed military mustache, 
as the countenance of a man who had accom- 
plished—what? The eyes—honest Irish gray 
—twinkled intelligently in their deep-set sockets. 
The nostrils were those of a big-lunged, pow- 
erful animal, a man who could do much and 
endure much. In the lips was just a suggestion 
of—hardly sensuality—call it rather a sternly 
repressed inclination toward pleasure and ease. 

It was his chin, though, that dominated the 
whole face, the whole man. A square, clean- 
cut, fighting chin, thrust forward in all its 
aggressive strength, marked its owner as a man 
of power, of determination, of dogged grit—a 
fighter of destiny. 


Right gladly I welcomed his inclination to 
talk, and quickly responded: 

“Such success the first year is remarkable, 
and ought to satisfy any man. Tell meabout it." 

And this is the story John Ryan told me that 
night in the smoker, the story of his fighting life, 
atruestory. Ihave his card before me as I write. 
It has the name of his company and the number 
of their office on Fifth Avenue, and in one cor- 
ner are the words: “John Ryan, President." 

“To begin at the beginning, I never had 
much education,” he explained, though until 
he got well on in his story and lapsed into the 
homely phrases of his youth there was nothing 
in his speech or manner to deny him a univer- 
sity diploma or a chair in the club window. 
* My father died when I was nine years old. 
We were tenement people, and that means that 
there was nothing put by beyond what the 
funeral cost. А week later I went to work. I 
had to. 

“T got a job in a stone-yard where a friend 

of my father worked. They paid me three 
dollars a week at the start. I was big for my 
age, but I never had been to school much. I 
could read a little and I could write my own 
name, and that was about all. I stayed in that 
stone-yard until I was nineteen, working nine 
hours a day, six days a week. Half-holidays 
had not been invented yet. When I quit I was 
getting three and a half dollars a day and could 
cut stone with the best of them. 
. “I quit for a better job, five dollars a day as 
an expert stone-cutter. I remember when I 
first got that job how self-satisfied I felt. 
Five Dollars a Day! What more could any 
man want than that? I thought I had just 
about reached the limit. 

* When I was twenty I married—a good, 
sensible, educated, religious girl. By the time 
I was twenty-four I had three children. Five 
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dollars a day didn’t look as big as it used to. 
About that time work in the stone-yard got a 
little slack and two of the stone-cutters were 
laid off. They both had been good men in 
their day, but now they were too old. It came 
to me all of a sudden that some day I would 
be too old and would be laid off just as they had 
been. I could earn my five dollars a day now 
easily enough in any stone-yard, but what about 
the future? 

“The more I thought about it the more it 
scemed to me that if I was going to better my- 
self in life the one thing I needed most was 
education. I had lived long enough without it 
to feel the lack of it. What kind of education 
would be most useful to me? It did not take 
me long to decide. The one thing I especially 
needed in my business was drawing—architec- 
tural drawing. I went home that night and 
said to my wife: 

“Магу, I'm going to start to night school.’ 

* She laughed at me. 

“John Ryan,’ said she, ‘уоште crazy. The 
idea of a grown man with a family going to 
school. What would the neighbors think of you?’ 

“Ive not a word to say against my wife. 
She has been a good, loving wife to me for 
nineteen years and has stood by me through 
thick and thin, and there have been many 
times when the troubles came thick and the 
purse got thin. She has been a good mother 
to my children, too, and a man can ask for no 
more than that. But women have a different 
way of looking at things from men. "There 
never was a time that I proposed anything new 
or made any kind of a change but what she 
was against it. 

“She tried her best to ridicule me out of 
going to school. What was I thinking of study- 
ing? Was it French or dancing? She wasn't 
going to have me away from home every even- 
ing, either. And the idea of a father disgracing 
his children by going to school. 

"Her talk made no difference. I went to 
school—to night school. Five nights a week 
for three years I studied architectural drawing. 
The teacher of the class didn't want to let me 
in at first. I hadn't graduated from any school. 
I hadn't enough education. The teacher sent 
me to the principal. The principal sent me 
to the superintendent. They none of them 
wanted to let me in, but I kept at them till I 
made them take me. 

“Then trouble began. Gossiping neigh- 
bors got to talking to my Mary. They pooh- 
poohed the idea that I was going to school 
nights. They tried to persuade her that I was 
running around with other women all the even- 
ings I was away from home. She wouldn't 
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listen to them at first, but they kept at her till 
she almost got to believingit, for that's one thing 
a good woman who really loves her husband 
can't stand for. Naturally she taxed me with 
it, not once, but often, nearly every night. It 
did not make it any easier, working all day in 
the stone-yard and all evening in the school, to 
have this to contend with, but I kept on just 
the same. In spite of my denials I could see 
that the talk of the neighbors kept up the mis- 
trust in her mind. It went so far that a few 
evenings she followed me and saw that I really 
went to school and a couple of times she posted 
her brother to see when I came out and if I 
came straight home. 

“It wasn't till the second year, when I got a 
prize of a book for a drawing I'd made, that she 
was really convinced that I had been going to 
school all the time. That book—I was as proud 
of it as a child with a new toy. I, the father 
of a family, rewarded with a pretty book at 
school—think of it! The third year I finished 
the course. My wife went with me to the 
closing exercises and a proud woman she was 
to see the drawings I'd made hanging on the 
м before all the visitors. And still I was 
working in the stone-yard at five a day and 
seeing no chance of bettering myself. 

“There was one winter I didn't work in the 
yard. Without notice every yard in the city 
shut down and there wasn't a stone-cutter's job 
to be had anywhere and no prospect of one for 
months. І remember walking home that night 
wondering what I was going todo. There were 
four little ones at home now and all I had put 
by was less than a hundred and fifty dollars. 
I was still thinking about it, wondering what 
was going to become of us, wondering how I 
was going to break the news to my wife, when 
I turned up my own street. There was a man 
going through it with a horse and wagon, selling 
vegetables from house to house. I stopped 
and watched him a while. n 

“Tf he can make a living that way, I can,’ 
I said to myself. 

“That very night I went out and arranged 
to buy a horse and wagon with what little 
money I had. My wife was against it, of 
course, but the next morning I got up and went 
down to the market and bought a load of vege- 
tables. І took with me the man on the corner 
from whom I had been buying my vegetables 
forthehouse. He showed me what to buy and 
where to buy it. I was that ignorant at first 
that I didn't know the difference between a 
half-peck and a small measure, but the first 
week I made forty dollars clear. It was hard 
work. I had to get up at four o'clock in the 
morning and I rarely got home before nine or 
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ten o’ciock at night, but all that winter I kept 
thirty to forty dollars coming in each weck. 
In the spring when the stone-yards opened I 
sold my outfit for about what I paid for it and 
went back to my trade, and for a couple of 
years more I cut stone. 

“ Now on the ground floor of the house where 
I lived was a drugstore and often I'd drop in 
there evenings. I never was much of a hand 
for saloons. I used to drink a little beer be- 
fore I was married, but I did not know the taste 
of whiskey till after I was thirty, and all the 
distilleries now would close up if nobody drank 
any more of it than I do. In the drugstore 
there were generally three or four traveling 
salesmen who lived in the neighborhood. 
They’d be telling of their experiences, and night 
after night I'd stand there listening to their 
stories of the cities they had visited, the shows 
they had seen, the trains they had traveled on 
and the hotels they had stopped at. 

“It seemed to me it must be the very grand- 
est thing in the world to be a traveling sales- 
man. Here were these fellows who had been 
everywhere and seen everything and here was 
I who had never been outside of my own city 
in my life, who had never eaten in a hotel, 
never ridden in a sleeping car. I remember 
yet the first time I ever did ride in опе. I lay 
awake the whole night long just thinking how 
nice it was and how grand it was that I was 
doing it at last. I've had enough of them 
since. But as I thought over these traveling 
men's talk it came to me: | 

“If these men can make a living selling 
things, I can, too.’ 

“I went home and told my wife what I had in 
mind. I always tell hereverything. It isn'ta bad 
habit, even if she doesn’t agree with you always. 

*** John Ryan,’ said she, ‘if you'd make up 
your mind to stick to your stone-cutting, you’d 
get along better. You a traveling salesman? 
What do you know about such business? 
What would you be selling?’ 

“¢Tombstones,’ said I. 

“All along I had been wondering what kind 
of goods I could sell. Her question brought it 
to me all of a sudden. "The one thing I knew 
all about, or thought I did, was tombstones. 
I'd sell tombstones. 

*For weeks we kept talking about it, she 
against it and I for it, till one Sunday we went 
up to the cemetery to look at a monument I 
had cut. I saw the sign of a place near by 
where they sold monuments and went in. 
When I came out the proprietor of the place 
had promised to pay me five per cent. com- 
mission on all the tombstones and monuments 
I sold for him. 
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“I started in by looking over the papers in 
the evenings after I was through at the stone- 
yard. Pd read all the death notices and make 
outa list of all that were anywhere within twenty 
or thirty blocks of where I lived. I'd wait 
until a day or two after the funeral and then I'd 
go in the evening and try to sell a tombstone 
or a monument. I spent weeks and weeks of 
weary walking without getting an order, but I 
kept at it. I could not afford even carfare, for 
we'd had sickness at home and a doctor and 
an operation. 

“There came a time when I was flat stone 
broke. What with the doctor coming twice a 
day for weeks and with medicines and all, our 
savings were exhausted and even my wages at 
the stone-yard were drawn in advance. I 
came home from my work one Saturday night 
and my wife—just up from a sick-bed she was 
—says to me: 

“John, have you brought home any money ?' 

“Tve got just five dollars I borrowed from 
the boss—that’s every cent.’ 

“Things looked bad. It takes a lot to feed 
the little mouths and the rent was overdue. 
While we were talking it over and I was trying 
to comfort her, with no comfort in my own heart 
at all, the postman's whistle sounded. I went 
down and there was a letter with a check for 
forty dollars in it—my first commission for 
selling tombstones. I had known it was com- 
ing to me, but I didn't know just when, so I had 
said nothing to my wife about it, but if ever 
money was a godsend that forty dollars was. 
The next week another check of a hundred 
dollars came in. My wife quit objecting then 
to me being a salesman. 

** At the end of the year I had made over $600 
in commissions, just working nights. I got to 
thinking that if I gave all my time to it maybe 
I could do better than by working in the stone- 
yard. The longer I thought about it the more 
I made up my mind to give up the stone-cutting. 
My wife, of course, was opposed to it. 

“Your wages in the stone-yard are sure,’ 
said she, ‘but your commissions are uncertain. 
One week you'll get a big check and then for a 
couple of months you'll get nothing at all.’ 

“This was true enough, but it didn't sway 
me from my intention. Things went on as 
they were till one day the foreman criticised a 
piece of work I was doing. I didn't think he 
was right then nor do I think it now. Ме had 
some words and he walked away. I gathered 
up my tools—they were my own, over a hun- 
dred dollars! worth of them—and I walked 
over to the river and I threw them all in. I 
came back to the foreman and I said: 

‘Pm through cutting stone. Givememy time.’ 


'''I WALKED OVER TO THE RIVER AND THREW THEM ALL IN 
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“John Ryan,’ says һе, ‘you're crazy. A 
man with a family can't afford to throw up a 
good job just because of the few words we had. 
Go on back to your work and forget it.’ 

‘I'm through cutting stone,’ said I. ‘I’ve 
thrown all my tools in the river. I'll never cut 
stone again for you or any other man.’ 

“Now I know you're crazy,’ says he. ‘Here’s 
your money, but you'll be back here next weck 
looking for a job.' 

“TIl never ask you nor any other man for a 
job of stone-cutting. I’m through with it for- 
ever. ‘That's why I threw my tools away. It 
wasn't because of the words we had. I'm 
just through being a stone-cutter.’ 


“And I never have cut stone for any man 


from that day to this. 

“That very afternoon I went downtown to 
a monument firm and got a job selling tomb- 
stones at ten dollars a weck. At the end of a 
month I was raised to twenty-five dollars a 
week. I stayed with them for nine years, and 
when I quit them I was getting seventy-five 
dollars a week and all my expenses, and travel- 
ing from Maine to Georgia. I was riding in 
sleeping cars a good deal more now than I 
wanted to. There had been a time when I 
thought I knew all there was to know about 
tombstones, but I had begun to realize how 
little I did know. I bought some books on the 
subject and began to read them. Sometimes 
I'd be two weeks reading three lines. Every 
other word would be one that I didn't know 
the meaning of. I bought me an encyclopedia 
and a dictionary and kept on reading. When 
I'd get through with three lines I'd know what 
every word of it meant. Sometimes to find out 
I'd have to go back to the Latin and the Greek, 
so before I was through studying up on tomb- 
stones I found myself studying Latin and Greek. 

“I had to learn lots of other things too. I 
wasn’t content with knowing why they put a 
pot and a snake on a doctor's monument. I 
kept at it until I learned that that was the em- 
blem of the Greck god of surgery, Aesculapius. 
Then I had to find out why that was the em- 
blem. What was the snake doing there? That’s 
the way I studied everything about the busi- 
ness. I got to know all about crosses, Greek 
crosses, Druid crosses, Aztec crosses. "There 
isn't a man in my business to-day who knows 
more about the history and significance of 
cemetery emblems than I do. 

* But going back to the business side of it. 
Seventy-tive dollars a week and expenses once 
would have looked big to me, but no traveling 
man can ever make his expense account fit 
what he actually spends. It seemed to me that 
I was making a lot of money for my firm with- 
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out getting my share. If I could get business 
for the firm why couldn't I get it for myself. 
The upshot of it was that I quit traveling and 
last January started in business for myself. A 
friend of mine who had saved up about as 
much money as I had went in with me. He 
looks after the office end of things and I go out 
and get the business and superintend the work. 
We started on a shoestring and it was a hard 
pull. He had a wife and two children to keep 
and I had a wife and four. While we got 
some orders in the first few months not a cent 
of money came in until the fifteenth of June. 
There came a time when we had to have some. 
I went to a man and borrowed five hundred 
dollars on my note for thirty days. When the 
thirty days was up there was no money in sight. 
I went to another man and borrowed five hun- 
dred for thirty days and paid the first. When 
that thirty days was up I went to a third and 
got still another five hundred and paid the 
second. Then”—and Ryan smiled at the 
thought—“ I worked the triangle all over again, 
going back to the first for five hundred and by 
that time we had some money of our own com- 
ing in. Because I had kept my word I had no 
trouble in getting it. Indeed I've found that a 
man who always keeps his word can get most 
anvthing. 

* With an order I just got to-day for a forty- 
thousand-dollar monument I was just figuring 
up that at the end of the first year my partner 
and I will split thirty thousand dollars—the 
profit on over two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of business, less our running expenses. 
We'll put part of it back into the business, of 
course, but it isn't bad for a man of thirty-nine 
who is just starting out for himself. 

‘‘There’s one thing more," said Ryan medi- 
tatively. “Whatever I have done I have done 
by myself. In all the years I've becn climbing 
up there has never been a hand stretched out 
to help me. It makes me sore when I hear 
young fellows to-day kicking because they have 
no chance. What chance did I have except 
what I made for myself? I hear them talk, 
too, that they haven't enough education for 
this or that job. What education did I ever 
have except what I got for myself? I heard a 
man say the other day that he could get on if 
he wasn't handicapped by a wife and babies. 
A wife and babies handicaps! They'reanything 
but that. It’s for his family, his children, that 
a man strives and climbs and accomplishes. 
Without mine, without my wife and my chil- 
dren, Га never be where I am to-day. 

“No, sir! A loving wife is never a handicap. 
Any man can do whatever he wants to do, if he 
only wants it bad enough.” 
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ELL, I know one thing,” Ernest 
said. “А fellow never has to tell 
lies." 

Р “Well, I know another thing,” 
Phoebe said. “А girlhasto tell liesall the time." 

The argument started early one Saturday 
morning. Ernest had asked casually and all 
. by way of making conversation, ‘‘ Going to the 
High School dance, Phoeb’?” And Phoebe 
had answered with the preoccupied indifference 
of an acknowledged belle. “ Ооп know. 
Nobody has asked me yet." 

A little later, as Ernest still dawdled in his 
room, cleaning a gun, Phoebe's half of a tele- 
phone conversatich floated up to him: 

“Oh, hullo, Tug!" . . “Oh, the High 
School dance! That’s awfully good of you,Tug. 
I’m sorry I can’t. But you see I'm going with 
somebody else." . * Oh, I'd go if I were 
you, Tug. You'll have just exactly as good a 
time., Why don't you ask Florence Marsh?” 
E “Oh, well, of course if you don't want 
to." “Oh, I'd love to. This after- 
noon at four? . . . Allright. Pll be ready.” 

When Phoebe ascended the stairs, Ernest 
tackled her on the landing. ; 

“See here, Phoeb'. I heard that spiel of 
yours on the phone. Either you lied to me or 
you lied to Tug." 

“I didn't lie to you. And I didn't lie to 
Tug. That is—not exactly. It isn't what I 
call alie. Maybe it's a white lie—a fib. See 
here, Ern Martin, Ра like to know what right 
you've got butting into my affairs. It's none of 
your business and you can just cut it out." 

* But nobody had asked you to the dance. 
Come!" 

* No—but——" 

“ Gee, how I hate people who don't tell the 
truth! I wouldn't lie for anything." 


“Yes, and many a time we've nearly died of 
mortification with you telling the truth on the 
least provocation, the way you do. Ask 
Mother Martin if you aren't always embarrass- 
ing her most to death by telling people just 
what you think of things when they ask you." 

“ Just the samee, I don’t believe anybody’s 
got to tell lies." 

“Well, you be a girl for twenty-four hours 
and get through without telling a young billion 
of white lies and I'll see that you get a Carnegie 
medal,” Phoebe declared with heat. ‘‘Girls 
are always up against the quecrest propositions. 
Now, take the High School dance. Of course 
I knew Tug would ask me—he always docs. 
But I didn't want to go with him. I knew 
somebody else was going to ask me, and I did 
want to go with him. He hadn't said that he 
was—but I knew it just the same. Well, Tug 
asks me first. Do you think I feel any obliga- 
tion to go with him under those circumstances ? 
Certainly not. And yet I wouldn't for the 
world hurt Tug’s feelings. What was there for 
me to do but to tell a white lie? If you can 
show me any way out of such a situation, I 
shall be infinitely obliged to you. And if you 
think, Ern Martin, that all the Maywood girls 
don’t have to do this, you are much mistaken. 
Every girl in this town is up against it whenever 
a dance is given. And the only way out of it is 
to fib and fib to the wrong ones until the right 
one asks you.” 

Ernest was not at all impressed with this 
harangue. “I wouldn't have expected it of 
you, Phoeb’!” he said. 

Half an hour later, the telephone rang 
again. Again, Phoebe's talk drifted to Er- 
nest's ears. 

* Oh. Mr. Eliot. 
“Oh, thank you so much, Mr. Eliot. I 
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Good morning!" . . . 
shall be 
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“< Oh, thank you so much, Mr. Eliot. 


It's awfully good of you 


perfectly delighted to ро. It’s awfully good of 


you”. . . "Yes, eight o'clock"? . . . ‘White 
and yellow.” . . . “Oh, that’s so thoughtful 
of you. I don’t want white—it’s so bridey. I 


should prefer a yellow flower, though I can’t 
seem to think of anything but roses. And I’m 
so tired of roses.” . . “Oh, orchids would 
be perfectly ducky. I've never worn them 
before. Thank you ever and ever so much.” 

** And you mean to tell me you'd throw Tug 
down for that wind-bag of a Page Eliot," 
Ernest threw out to his sister as she passed. 

Phoebe stopped, her slim length framed in 
the doorway. 

“No, I'm not throwing Tug down at all. 
Гуе Бееп to a million dances with Tug. І just 
happened not to want to go to this dance with 
him. Again, may I request that you stop dis- 
cussing what doesn't concern you, Mr. Buttin- 
ski?" 
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I shall be perfectly delighted to go. 


“ Gee, I hate girls," was Ernest's final shot. 
“Т1 never believe anything they tell me." 

Thinking the matter over in the few minutes 
before he dismissed it for more important 
things, Ernest grew, as he would have ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘sorer and sorer.” 

For Ernest did not like Page Eliot. 

Page was staying with Fred Partland. They 
had been chums and roommates in Paris. In 
fact, Page had lived most of his life abroad. 
He had just returned from a five years’ stay. 
He was one of those masculine meteors who, 
flashing suddenly into a small community, put 
the entire feminine half into a flutter—always 
to the bewilderment of the masculine half. It 
was not his popularity with the other sex which 
irritated Ernest. It was—well, they were nat- 
urally antagonistic. There was something in 
Eliot's gait, something in his manner, some- 
thing in the very way he wore his clothes, which 
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rubbed Ernest the wrong way. In conversa- 
tion it was the same. It was not so much 
what Page said, it was his whole Gallicized 
point of view. Then Page had a way of seem- 
ing to belittle Ernest’s achievements. Again it 
was not what he said. It was what he did not 
say. In Page’s presence, Ernest felt like the 
human equivalent to a large, affectionate, gam- 
bolsome Newfoundland pup, remarkable for 
intelligence. Whenever he spent an evening 
in a crowd of which Page formed a member, he 
was conscious always of a boiling inner tumult. 
A And yet Page had an interesting side, too. 
He was not without accomplishments, though 
they were rather of the parlor order. He 
played better billiards than anybody in May- 
wood. At bridge he was fairly brilliant. He 
could drive any kind of motor. He fenced 
well. He was a good talker. Ernest found 
himself occasionally drinking down his narra- 
tives. Duelling, bull fights, pelota, jai alai, jiu 
jitsu—it was extraordinary what he had picked 
up. And once he had held Ernest spellbound 
for the half hour in which he described a sport- 
ing event held in France in which a third-class 
American "pug" had pounded to pieces a 
first-class French savatier. 

In the last analysis, Ernest's most scorching 
criticism of Page was that he was a *'fusser."' 
Ernest half suspected that he lived by women's 
standards rather than men's. Не had an idea 
that Page skulked behind petticoats, that he 
would not come out into the open and take pun- 
ishment like a man. 

Ernest emerged from these thoughts to the 
realization that his hands were fists. This 
always happened when he thought of Page 
Eliot. He had experienced the same sensation 
in regard to others. Suddenly it flashed across 
him what it all portended. 

“Gee!” he said to himself, “I’ve got to lick 
that son of a gun before he leaves Maywood.” 

This resolution brought its inevitable balm. 
As if released from mental clutches, the whole 
matter slipped automatically out of his con- 
sciousness. ' 

Phoebe, on the other hand, furiously dusting 
her room, was considering the situation from a 
viewpoint essentially feminine. 

Phoebe thought Page Eliot very fascinating. 
He was a tall, dark youth, thin to the point of 
emaciation, and yet with a suggestion, not un- 
becoming, of latent muscularity. His hair was 
a little—but only a little—too long. It lay, 
thick and dense, close to his head. He parted 
it in the middle and then brushed it straight 
back. When he removed his hat, the circle 
that its rim made lay indented on the smooth, 
shining brownness. Phoebe had observed the 


same phenomenon in the case of handsome 
young leading men. Page bore about him an 
atmosphere, faint, unanalyzable, but definite, of 
dissipation. Incommon with the rest of nubile 
Maywood, Phoebe found this thrilling. He 
smoked a cigarette with grace and abandon. 
He danced well. He would have been spectac- 
ular if his clothes had not been correct rather 
than picturesque, and if the mocking light 
which never left his eves had not seemed to in- 
clude Page Eliot himself among the things at 
which it laughed. 

Conversationally, he had all the charms of 
frank impertinence. He exulted in the expa- 
triation which allured even while it shocked 
Phoebe. He compared American girls with 
Parisiennes to the disadvantage of the former. 
In particular, he disliked the American voice. 
He was witty. He was articulate to a degree 
almost feminine. He could appreciate a hat or 
agown. Moreover, in Phoebe's desk there was 
a list of the French phrases that he threw out 
casually—/ait accompli, jaute de mieux, en 
veine—it grew daily. In argument, he often 
introduced the phrase à /a bonne heure, and 
always with a faint shrug of his shoulders. 
Phoebe considered this the deftest of conversa- 
tional feats. And when he left her he always 
said, “Au "voir" instead of “Au revoir" as 
Phoebe would have academically remarked. 

Perhaps all this would not have been enough 
to rouse the spirit of conquest in Phoebe. For 
with the clarity of vision which characterized 
her neat, clear, efficient mind, she knew that 
she did not really like Page Eliot, however 
much she was fascinated by him. Mentally 
they did not click. A great deal of raillery and 
laughing badinage covered this absence of a 
real sympathy. And yet some mysterious law 
of her sex impelled her to subjugate him. It 
seemed to her that it would establish that belle- 
dom of which it was the sign and seal. 

For there was another complication—Miss 
Follis. 

Miss Follis was a guest of the Marshes. She 
had been educated in a French convent. She, 
too, had lived much of her life abroad. In 
fact, she had known Page Eliot in Paris. 
Florence Marsh had once confided to Phoebe 
that Miss Follis left her native shores labeled 
Laura. She returned Laurette. Just as Page 
Eliot had, enslaved feminine Maywood, so 
Laurette Follis had taken masculine Maywood 
by storm. 

According to Page Eliot, she possessed a 
b-aulé troublante. But Phoebe said, after her 
first glimpse of her: “Mother, she’s the chic- 
est girl I ever saw in my life.” 

Black and straight and moist of hair, black 
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and long and oblique of eye, the pallor of her 
skin was the dead whiteness of the lily petal, 
the red of her lips that of the cherry. She in- 
tensified this curious coloring by the unvarying 
black and white of her costumes. - 

“I never saw such red lips, mother,” Phoebe 
said again and again. “ Нег mouth looks like a 
flower dropped on to her face." Mrs. Mar- 
tin's lips always tightened peculiarly on these 
rhapsodical occasions. And later Phoebe 
understood why. Mistaking Laurette’s room 
for the general dressing-room at Mrs. Marsh's 
dance, she came upon Miss Follis in the act of 
transferring from a small alabaster box to lips 
perfect but colorless what looked like a cerise 
salve. 

Undaunted by this artificiality, and still ut- 
terly fascinated, Phoebe did her best to make an 
intimate of her. But it was like scaling a high 
polished glass wall. It was not that Miss Follis 
objected to Phoebe personally. 
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constituted her line of girlish reserve. Some- 
how, it seemed to increase her half-intuitive, 
half-temperamental dislike of Page. And yet, 
following that mysterious law of her sex, she 
determined that he should escort her to the 
High School dance. All the other dances of 
the winter had been invitation affairs, given in 
houses. You went alone, or with your brother. 
But in this case Page would have to fly his 
colors. Phoebe knew that, once he had paid 
her the compliment of choice, she would not 
care a rap what he did for the rest of the season. 

Ernest brought the core of their discussion to 
the table that night. 

“Mother,” he began, “do you think there's 
ever any excuse for a person's telling a lie?" 

Phoebe immediately took up the gauntlet 
with a “Father, don't you think girls just kave 
to tell white lies sometimes, so's not to hurt peo- 
ple's feelings?” 

“I don't know what they have to do, but I 


М. 
"She's the kind of girl, mother,” Phoebe know what they do do,” Mr. Martin responded 


confided to her chief contidante, “that goes to 
sleep the moment the men leave the room and 
wakes up the instant they come back. Not 
that she's catty—I don’t mean that. I've never 
heard her say a single spiteful thing. It's only 
that she's just bored to death with women, and 
that's all there is £o it. It is something marvel- 
ous the way she just manages to keep every 
man in the room nailed to her side. 
them starts to break away she pulls him back 
as quick. She wants to be surrounded. She 
isn't a fwosing type at all. You never catch her 
tcte-à-téteing in a corner. And the way she 
tries to use Tug against Page and Page against 
'Tug—mother, you never saw anything like it.” 

Whenever, in private, Phoebe recalled the 
blandishments that Laurette Follis threw in 
'Tug's direction, she always smiled compla- 
cently. But when she thought of Laurette and 
Page, she frowned. Phoebe knew, as did all 
Maywood, that when Page Eliot was not taking 
her about in the Partland machine or beating 
her at tennis, he was doing the same things 
with Laurette Follis. Somehow that thought 
irritated her. | 

Phoebe was not a flirt. She was too forth- 
right, too single-minded. Perhaps also it was 
that she was too pretty to need extraneous as- 
sistance. But even had she lacked her spirited 
comcliness, she would have attracted attention 
anywhere just by being Phoebe. In point of 
fact, Phoebe did not enjoy flirting, did not ap- 
prove of it. And yet, at the Marsh dance, two 
weeks before, she had coquetted openly with 
Page Eliot. She felt a surge of shame every 
time that she looked back upon it. It seemed 
to her that she had gone a little way over what 


If one of ` 
.That’s different," admitted Mr. | 


tly, while still Mrs. Martin studied the 
problem. 


fartin!” Phoebe exclaimed, 
veering immediately" Only Phoebe could ar- 
gue on both sides of th case without weaken- 
ing her original contentio “Pm ashamed of 
you. You know Mother Магі never told a 
lie in her life.” 


“Oh, are you talking abouM your mother? 


Martin. 

ay his wife's 
ment, I'd 
К, father, 


“Well, if every man is going to s 
different, what becomes of the arg 
like to know? That’s the kind of t 
that makes suffragettes of women? 

“Now don't you try to threaten me, 
Mr. Martin rejoined, still jocular. “ 
like nothing better than to see you pres 
the United States.” 

“Phoebe Martin for president! 
Pugh for vice president! Wouldn't tha 
knock-out!” Ernest exclaimed, in a voic 
of falsetto admiration. Ра 

The sparks іп the depths of Phoebe’s nar 
burst their surface softness, spread to a йы, ` 
“Thank you, gentlemen,” she retorted. “ "A 
couldn't force the job on me.” 


Having darted into the very camp of № ? 


enemy, having in fact fought at his side, she 
returned unscathed to her original position. 
* Women do have to tell white lies sometimes, . 
don't they, mother?” 

“They do, but they don't have to, do they, 
mother?” Ernest insisted. 

Mrs. Martin, still considering the problem, 
looked troubled. 

“The ‘Ladies’ Home Guide,’” Phoebe went 
on, “says that if people call and you don't want 
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to see them, it’s perfectly proper to say ‘Not at 
home. Now, what is that but a white lie, I'd 
like to know?” Phoebe paused. Her mother 
did not speak. ‘‘Mother doesn’t agree with 
you, Ern, because she can't," she pointed out 
triumphantly. 

“Tt isn't exactly that," Mrs. Martin said. 
“Т don't know just what to say, for I don't 
know how to put it. In a way, I agree with 
both of you. I don't tell falsehoods outright 
any more than Ernie does. I can't. Ernie 
gets that from me. Something inside prevents 
me. But I don't like to hurt people's feelings 
any more than you do, Phoebe. And so I just 
keep quiet about a wholelotofthings. Iguess 
sometimes I sort of evade answering. And all 
my life it's troubled me. I’ve wondered if that 
wasn't one way of telling falsehoods.” 

* And to think that for twenty-five years I've 
been living with the Baroness Munchausen and 
never suspected it," Mr. Martin interpolated 
lightly. 

* Father, I do wish you'd be serious," Phoebe 
said. “І consider this a very important dis- 
cussion. It’s the sort of thing that might 
make a great deal of difference in your after 
life.” 

Mr. Martin accepted his rebuke gracefully. 
He became as serious as the twinkles in his 
eyes would permit. 


“Well, it may be all right for a woman,” 


Ernest broke out excitedly. “А girl hasn't any 
more backbone than a quahaug, anyway. But 
with a fellow it’s different. If you begin to lie, 
you get all balled up. I've tried it once, and I 
know. It’s a fierce bother remembering what 
you said. No, sir, I don’t care a darn about 
anybody’s feelings. Anybody asks me a ques- 
tion, I'm going to answer it." 

“Goodness!” Phoebe returned in her most 
scathing accent. ‘Living in the house with 
you is going to be one grand sweet song, is it not 
—it is not.” 

“I shall never tell anything but the truth to 
anybody,” Ernest reiterated obstinately. 

“Mr. Martin laughed suddenly. “ Don’t you 
be so sure, my son. It’s all right when you’re 
steering a straight course alone. But wait till 
you get mixed up in some social game a lot of 
women are playing. If you tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth then, 
why, you’ll deserve to be canonized.” 

naa probably be lynched,” Phoebe proph- 
esied. 

But “ Just you wait and see" was all Ernest 
said. 

There the matter ended, but only for that 
day. The next morning discussion broke out 
afresh between Phoebe and Ernest. It was 


continued at intervals for two weeks. Running 
out of self-made arguments, the disputants had 
recourse to authority. The Scriptures were 
consulted, dictionaries searched, history ran- 
sacked. Even verse, fiction, drama and the 
press contributed special incidents. One day 
the force of argument seemed to lean to 
Phoebe's side, the next, Ernest overpowered 
his sister with a fresh presentation of his case. 
Mrs. Martin, half-troubled, very much inter- 
ested, followed the fortunes of this argumenta- 
tive war with great seriousness. Mr. Martin, 
wholly amused, deftly fed the flames of con- 
troversy by injecting questions of a subtly mis- 
leading nature at the psychological moment. 

It was not coincidence entirely that the con- 
troversy always raged hottest just after Ernest 
met Phoebe in company with Page Eliot. For 
after passing the two, Ernest invariably found 
himself walking at an accelerated pace, his 
clenched hands swinging and his shoulders 
hunched forward. Conversely, his biceps 
never hungered so desperately for action as 
when, immediately after an argumentative bout 
with Phoebe, he found himself forced to fra- 
ternize with Page. 

The night of the High School dance, a self- 
constituted escort to his mother, he left the 
house early in order to avoid meeting his sister’s 
escort. Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Warburton and 
Miss Selby were the matrons of the occasion. 
Ernest busied himself running innumerable 
errands until the dance was well under way. 
Returning from a talk with the caterer, he was 
witness to his sister’s entrance. Phoebe wore a 
gown that, for tenuity, might have been sea 
foam—all white except where a coil of yellow 
velvet separated the warm marble of her neck 
from thecool fluffiness of her gown—one yellow- 
white orchid in her gold-shot brown hair, a 
mass of them fluttering at her waist. Straight, 
tall, very elegant, very distinguished, Page im- 
mediately drew her into the pretty dance in 
which they were the most notable pair. 

In the first pause that the music made, Lau- 
rette Follis made an entrance even more effect- 
ive—for this time the black of her costume was 
dazzling with embroidery of silver sequins. A 
great poinsettia made a jagged, blood-red 
splash close to her bare shoulder. 

Laurette's cavalier, it transpired, was Tug. 
Ernest's start of surprise was reflected—he saw 
it plainly across the room—in the sudden jerk 
of Phoebe's delicate eyebrows. 

Ernest's morose mood of the last two weeks 
persisted. He danced only twice. Then he 
gave himself moodily up to watching the show. 

The hall of the Maywood High School repre- 
sented the last cry in artistic decoration. Walls 
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tinted a cool, dark green formed the back- 
ground for huge framed photographs of master- 
pieces of Renaissance art. And the dancers 
surged and swayed under the plaster gaze of 
statues, heroic in size, of Greek and Roman 
gods. With the aid of palms and potted 
plants, the committee had established téte-à- 
téte places here and there about the pedestals. 

Lounging sulkily in one of these, his back 
against the wooden block which supported 
a huge Minerva, 
Ernest became 
conscious of a con- 
versation going on 
at the other side. 
It was Page Eliot 
and Laurette 
Follis. He started 
to leave. Then 
Phoebe’s name 
suddenly leaped 
out of their talk. 
Involuntarily, he 
listened. 

** Oh, your gown 
is charming, Lau- 
rette," Page was 
saying. “А little 
chargée, perhaps. 
Now tell me why 
did you refuse to 
come here with 
me to-night?” 

Miss Follis 
laughed. ‘Oh, I | 
don’t exactly know," she said languidly; 
“caprice, I suppose." 

“Oh, come, I know you better than that, 
Laurette. See here; if I danced too often with 
the little Martin at the Marsh affair, it was only 
because you drove me to it. And then, let's be 
perfectly frank with each other, she roped me 
into it." 

“Тһе woman tempted me and I did eat.’ 
You seem to enjoy your apples of Eden.” 

“Oh, well, when you threw me down, what 
else was there to do? And then I knew she ex- 
pected me to ask her. Laurette, what's the 
use of all this? You don’t care a sou marquée 
for Warburton.” 

* And how do you know?” Laurette caught 
him up. ‘I liked him enough to ask him to 
go——” 

The intrusion of another name brought 
Ernest to his senses. Mechanically, he slid out 
of earshot. Mechanically, he stopped and 
watched the dancers. They fused before his 
eyes and ran many colors, like layers of tinted 
sand in a revolving bottle. Suddenly the 
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streaks stopped whirling, resolved themselves 
into units that were rainbow-colored girls and 
men sharply defined in black and white. 

"Say, Ernest, how pale you are!" Molly 
Tate said in passing. ‘‘ You must be dizzy.” 

Ernest only stared at her. 

Fred Partland, who had been dancing with 
Phoebe, left her with a bow, humorously elab- 
orate. Ernest walked over to his sister's side. 
“Tve just heard a conversation that concerns 


“Ernest became conscious of a conversation going on at the other side. It 
'Then Phoebe's name suddenly leaped out of their 


you, Phoebe," he said. “I didn’t mean to 
listen. I got into it before I realized it. It 
was Page Eliot and Miss Follis. He asked her 
to go to this dance first. Shethrew him down, 
and that's why he asked you. He told her that 
he knew you expected him to do it. He ex- 
plained to her that the reason why he flirted so 
with you at the Marsh dance was because you 
roped him into it." 

Ernest bit off the last word abruptly. 
left his sister's side. 


He 


For the rest of the evening, Phoebe was the 
gayest of the gay. She chatted till she was 
breathless, and then her laughter took up the 
fight with silence. She danced with what, 
for Phoebe, seemed almost a temperamental 
fervor. А flush, wine-red, velvet-soft, fit- 
ful at first, grew permanent as the evening 
wore on. 

Page Eliot began suddenly to ply her with 
compliments. Only when she answered him 
did her manner change. Then a certain 
sphinxlike look came into her eyes: it was as 
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if a cool, dark curtain rolled down over their 
soft, smoky gray. She did not thrust or parry 
according to her habit with him. Once or 
twice she smiled enigmatically. 

Ernest did not dance again. He disappeared 
to sanctuary the moment the music began. 
But the instant it stopped he reappeared, his 
eye finding and following Page Eliot. That gen- 
tleman seemed unusually hilarious, unusually 
busy. Not until the intermission, when he hurried 


was Page Eliot and Laurette Follis. 
talk. Involuntarily, he listened ” 


to get some ice-cream and cake for Phoebe, 
did Ernest get a chance to speak with him. 

“ Соте оп outside a moment, Eliot," he said, 
gripping Page's shoulder. I've something im- 
portant I want to tell you." 

In point of fact what Ernest told Page was 
not at all important. But it cannot be set 
down here. 

Thereafter, Ernest disappeared from the 
hall. But never had Page been more in evi- 
dence. He danced, as was fitting, more often 
with Phoebe than with anybody else. He did 
not approach Laurette Follis. 

The instant the last note of the final waltz 
sounded, Phoebe turned to him. 

* Please take me home at once," she said. 
“I have a dreadful headache." 

Eliot conducted her to his machine, cranked 
up, and deposited her at her father’s door in 
an incredibly short time. 

The speed of their progress accounted, per- 
haps, for the entire lack of conversation be- 
tween them. 

Having watched Phoebe safely indoors, 


He started to leave. 


Page jumped into his auto, drove back to the 
garage and left it. Then he strolled briskly in 
the direction of the Maywood Common. Half- 
way across the green, a black shape arose from 
a bench and intercepted him. \ 

* Better wait a while," it said briefly. 
was Ernest. 

The width of the bench between them, they 
sat for several minutes without speaking. 
Overhead the moonless autumn sky sagged 
under a heavy weight of stars. About 
them, trees and bushes were as move- 
less as petrified things. But a feverish 
excitement sluiced through the streets 
radiating from the Common. Auto- 
mobiles, head-on, seemed to boil 
through the air, seemed to inject 
conelike floods of light onto lawns 
and into windows. Passing, they 
tapered to a sigh and the pin-point 
red of their tail-lights. Groups walk- 
ing in various directions, and singing 
as they went, plunged finally into 
darkness, distance and silence. At 
last there remained not a sound but 
the soft stir with which Eliot blew 
smoke rings, not a movement but 
the silent red arcs which his cig- 
arette made. 

“Allright now, I guess,” Ernest said. 

Together they emerged from the 
Maywood Common. Together they 
walked to the Martin house. But they 
did not go in. Instead, tiptoeing 
through the shadows, they moved over 
to the stable. Ernest opened the door the 
width of his body. Eliot followed him in. The 
door closed, Ernest went about lighting the 
stable lanterns. There were several of these. 
They gave a good light. Page began rapidly 
to unpeel himself from his dress clothes. With 
an alacrity even greater, Ernest followed suit. 


It 


Ten minutes later, Ernest was swabbing 
Page’s white, blank face with the stable sponge. 
When finally his eyes opened, they were quite 
void of their usual mocking glint, and he stared 
at Ernest under faintly puckered brows. 

“What did you hit me with?” he inquired 
stupidly. 

“Т crossed you with my right," Ernest ex- 
plained. “Га been holding that punch until 
you got careless about guarding your jaw. 
Gee, but you're a whirlwind, all right!” 

“I thought the rafters were coming in on 
me,” Page said. He relapsed into silence, 
closing his eyes an instant. 

Ernest did not speak. He was struggling 
with an emotion that he had experienced on 
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similar occasions. No matter how you hated а 
fellow, you began to like him the moment you 
licked him. Especially when he put up so 
plucky a fight as Page. Ernest had won 
longer fights, but never before such a hard one. 
Page might be a fusser, but he was game. 

All Ernest’s sense of a sore antagonism had 
vanished. He felt as free and clear and happy 
as if somebody had given him a present. It 
passed vaguely through his mind that if you 
made out a list of the fellows you liked, the 
classification would have to include, some- 
where and somehow, the ones with whom you 
had fought. And yet he was conscious of a 
kind of embarrassment, too. He would have 
liked to talk to Page, but he could not think of 
anything to say. He used his bleeding nose as 
an excuse to souse his head repeatedly in a pail 
of water. 

Eliot arose. He began to dress. 

“I guess Ill tell you something about this 
business,” he said suddenly. “You had a 
license to get sore if ever a man had. But the 
truth of the matter is that I've been engaged 
to Laurette Follis for three years, on and off. 
She's broken it off several times—always with- 
out reason, it seemed to me. Of course I 
should not have said what I did about your— 
what you overheard. Апа I apologize now. 
But these girls can play the very devil with a 
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“< We-e-ell!' Mr. Martin greeted his son at breakfast the next morning. 
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man. And Laurette—well, I guess that’s all I 
want to say." 

“Oh, that's all right." 
fully embarrassed. 

But, curiously enough, now he could talk, and 
did. In fact, after they left the barn, following 
an inexplicable impulse, he walked a little way 
with his late enemy. Walked until suddenly, 
under the electric light at the entrance to the 
Marsh place, they ran into Mr. Marsh, father 
of Florence. 

* What the—what are you two young bucks 
doing out at this hour of night?" he inquired 
genially, stopping them. "Then he started. 
He burst into cackling laughter. ‘‘ Well, I will 
be hanged! What have you been fighting 
about? Out with it, Ernest!" 

Ernest, following the line of least resistance, 
started to “out” with it. 

“I heard Page say something about my——" 

"Automobile!" Page interpolated swiftly, 
with a steellike clutch at Ernest’s arm. 
“Then Ernest got gay and came through with 
too much lip. І replied with my best. After 
the dance, we had it out.” 

“Well, you two fools!" old Marsh com- 
mented. He looked at them, not an atom dis- 
turbed. There was even a suggestion of envy 
in his fattish, white, blue-eyed, silver-whiskered 
face. “Му, I haven't had a feeling like that 


Ernest was pain- 


<> 


* Who 


hung the lamp on you?" 


for forty years! That’s right, fight it out when 
you can. That’s what it means to be young. 
I used to fight at the drop of the hat. When I 
began to wonder whether it was up to me, I 
knew that I was growing old.” 


** We-e-ell! Mr. Martin greeted his son at 
breakfast the next morning. ‘Who hung the 
lamp on you?” 

"Isn't it a pippin?” Ernest said lightly. 
“Page Eliot and I got into a discussion about 
automobiles last night and we settled it after 
the dance. "That's all.” 

` “Oh, Ernie," Mrs. Martin's tone was heart- 

broken, “I thought when you fought with 
Horrie Tate it would surely be the last time. 
Why will you keep getting into trouble? If 
you should get any of your teeth knocked out— 
I'm to proud of them. Now come right up in 
the bathroom with me and I'll see what I can do 
about that eye." 

Phoebe did not come down to breakfast. 
But later, when Ernest went up to his room, she 


“ I see now that it's up to a woman 
to tell the truth. 


another lie as long as I live—never 


I shall never tell 


—never—never!”’ 


arose from the telephone, presenting to him a 
white, wan face that had not known sleep. 

“I saw you and Page go into the barn," she 
said in a dull voice. “І sat up and watched for 
you to come home. I've just called Tug up on 
the phone and told him about last night from 
beginning to end." 

“Well, I’ve got one thing to say to you, 
Phoebe," Ernest said listlessly. ‘‘You were 
right about that proposition of telling the truth. 
There are some times when a man's got to lie." 

Never had words so simple produced an 
effect so complex. Phoebe’s head dropped to 
the telephone-table. She burst into a frenzy of 
weeping, the more terrifying because it was 
silent. “Оһ, Ern," she begged when the sobs 
came far enough apart to let the words out, 
“don’t say that! Because it makes me feel 
I've been such a bad influence over you. Please 
keep on just the way you were. I see now that 
it's up to a woman always to tell the truth. I 
shall never tell another lie as long as I live— 
never—never—never!” 
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“I remember well our first walk to see the town—the people, although they must have belonged to very dif- 


ferent stations in life, looking surprisingly alike in feature and expression as well as habit; . . . 
"—Carl Schurz's comment on New York in 1852. 


coachmen or servants . 


. noliveried 
From his ** Reminiscences. `` 


I 


STONISHING if true. Let us 
hope that Gen. Schurz was mis- 
taken. Like so many idealistic 

; foreigners, hecame to America 
keen for signs of democracy. 
Having early acquired the habit 

of risking his life for the cause 

of human liberty he may not 
have given that commendable 
attention to servants which en- 
ables some of our modern writ- 
ers to tell a second man from 

a footman at a mere glance— 

even a parlor maid from an upstair servant 

—with the accuracy and thoroughness of well- 

trained butlers. 

But let that pass. Gen. Schurz meant well 
by this nation and helped to preserve its union. 
Even if this chapter raked up from its chief 
city's past be true, we have bravely lived it 
down. For a simple democracy where all 
men are born free and equal we are now doing 
pretty well in the way of livery, and improving 
every year. One firm alone, іп New York, has 
a list of nine thousand different purchasers 
thereof. 

Nor are they all New York customers. The 
"provinces" are coming on. The civilizing 
touch of livery has penetrated the wilds, and 
will soon make the desert streets to bloom like 
circus day. The time is not far distant when 
"smart equipages,” surmounted by grave- 
visaged coachmen and grooms in. boots, 
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breeches and properly-cut body coats, will 
reach across the land of the free and the home 
of the brave in one unbroken line, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. A walk up Fifth 
Avenue already presents a sight to thrill the 
heart of every true patriot, and even Thack- 
eray's Jeames Yellowplush would find much 
to praise and little to criticise.  Unliveried 
coachmen are now as rare as liveried ones used 
to be, and in such a large number of cases they 
have grooms beside them. There on that 
brougham he could see the old familiar plum- 
colored livery of the ancient house of Vandal- 
plunks (railroads). *''That has always been 
the family color of the Vandalplunks,” I was 
reliably informed by a lady who ought to know. 
There on that limousine, rapidly passing the 
Vandalplunks, we see the steel blue of the well 
known Steal family (Pittsburg). Here comes 
the irridescent green of the Gushers (oil), the 
claret of the Achliebers, and passing on the 
other side, more gorgeous than any of them, 
we behold the baby blue, with white pipings 
and white boot-tops, of a lady whose family we 
won't mention. They might not like it. 
Scarlet would perhaps be more symbolic than . 
baby blue, scarlet livery with a device of prim- 
roses in the crest on the buttons and harness. 
But it indicates that nothing is lacking to make 
our show complete, and that Jeames would 
find almost as many varieties of liveries as in 
his beloved London, with the possible exception 
of shabby ones. Most deplorably old and 
faded liveries on vehicles dingy and archaic 
may be seen every day over there, as for in- 
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stance, that of the Duchess of So-and-So, who 
somehow seems quite unconscious and uncon- 
cerned over her shabbiness as she swings 
around Hyde Park corner. Now, ours, it is 
pleasant to observe, are almost invariably smart 
and new—the way liveries, surely, ought to be. 
I once asked an authority on such matters 
what a family does when, by chance, it has no 
old family color. 
“Why, they get one," was the prompt reply. 
It is perfectly simple. Well, it is only just to 
add that most of ours are rather modest, quiet 
colors, thus paying a delicate compliment to 
the taste of the ancestors who might have 
chosen them had they not been too busy tilling 
the soil or selling things over the counter. 
True, trifling mistakes occasionally creep in. 
For instance, cockades are sometimes sported 
on the otherwise correct silk hats of coachmen 
and grooms in families not of the Army, Navy, 
or (as yet) the diplomatic service—not from 
any craven desire for illicit glory, but simply 
from the worthy motive of doing one's best, 
regardless of expense. Sometimes the coach- 
men themselves are compelled to elucidate 
these subtle distinctions to their mistress. 
(Servants in the new America find so many 
demands upon their tact.) But in one case I 
know they wouldn't tell. They liked the cock- 
ade. 
lines of other carriages. 
fictitious fame 
until unfortu- 
nately one day 
their mistress 
happened upon 
some advertis- 
ing literature 
published by a 
clothing store, 
which enlight- 
ened her. Then 
she understood 
why her neigh- 
bors smiled 
and, blushing, 
ordered the 
cockades re- 
moved. Welive 
and learn. 
Such faux 
pas, it is a mat- 
ter of national 
pride to add, 
are becoming rarer every year. We are a 
great people. One of our notable traits is 
adaptability. Our women especially are fam- 
ous for it, and it is usually the wives who 
attend to these important matters, just as 


It gave them distinction in the waiting 
They gloried in their 
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they do to the adorning of their own per- 
sons, also in more or less splendidly barbaric 
colors, both thoughtful efforts reflecting credit 
upon the eminent solvency of the man who pays 
the bills. Such work is the true function of 
women, her sphere being the home. All that ° 
makes the home more beautiful and gracious 
is worthy of her attention. And so when she 
drives out from her sphere it is only right that 
she should have two men on the box in white 
breeches, top boot and appropriate body coats 
in the old family colors; one of them to look 
respectful and drive, the other to look respect- 
ful and jump lightly down occasionally to open 
the door. Even the most expensive carriage 
doors are sometimes hard to open, and no man 
with a spark of manhood in him wants his wife 
to work. Women are made for the beautiful 
and easy things in life, like child-bearing. 

But it must not be assumed by the vulgar 
and inexperienced that liveries in America 
always come easy. Not yet. It has been a 
long hard fight to eradicate the lingering taint 
of Jefferson and the influence of the French 
Revolution. The effects of the blight are still 
felt occasionally. For instance, quite recently 
there was a certain impudent American coach- 
man who told his mistress that he would be 
damned if he’d put his legs in ‘‘them things” 
—referring to a perfectly proper and quite ex- 
pensive pair of “‘ leathers "—that his legs would- 
not take this civ- 
ilizingstepeven 
for the sake of 
the Founder of 
this civilization 
which we deli- 
cately call 
Christian. 

For another 
lady there was 
once a scene 
even more tire- 
some because 
more public. 
She had kindly 
led her chauf- 
feur into ashop 
to be measured 
for a really fine 
livery, which 
ought to have 
pleased him. It 
cost enough. 

“Do you expect me to dress like that, mad- 
am?" he asked respectfully. 

"Yes, John, all the best people's chauf- 
feurs——” 

But John had started for the door. 
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“Where are you going, John?” 

“To find you a new chauffeur, madame." 

There was nothing to do but walk out, 
telling the salesman that she would “call 
again." 

The chauffeur is an anomaly and therefore 
a perplexity. He is a more or less skilled 
mechanic and comes of a different class from 
the coachman and groom. 
In fact, he is creating a 
new class of his own, and 
is more difficult to adjust 
in the economic and social 
scheme than the captain 
of a yacht. The latter can 
stay on board his metier, 
but a chauffeur cannot be 
housed and fed in his car. 
He is threatening the do- 
mestic social equilib- 
rium, just when we were 
getting things nicely bal- 
anced in America. We 
need some competent au- 
thority like Yellowplush 
to give an expert opinion 
on this. He would not 
countenance their sitting 
on the stone balustrade 
in front of a "'fashion- 
able" house, swinging 
his legs and smoking 
cigarettes, and yet such scandalous procedure 
has been tolerated by their masters (or perhaps 
we should say, employers) because they were 
such valuable servants (or employees). There 
is more trouble ahead when flying machines 
become a fashionable necessity. 

The panic of 1907 for all its inconv eniences, 
had this good effect,—it taught many a forward 
servant his place. So anxious were they for 
work that more than one independent American 
coachman became willing to wear “leathers,” 
or even no breeches at all, in order to sup- 
port his family; more than one scientifically- 
educated chauffeur meekly learned to dress 
like a Russian prince to keep from starving. 
The panic was bad, but there are gains for 
all our losses. These fellows can be relied 
upon not to vote for reform measures after 
this. They will “let good enough alone.” 

Our advance in true civilization since the 
dark ages which Carl Schurz remembered, 
half a century ago, is marked not only by 
beautiful out-door liveries, but by in-door 
liveries even more beautiful. In a growing 
number of our old established houses may 
be seen a double row of well-matched 
footmen in short clothes, or "court liver- 
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ies”; just as fine ones as you may see 
abroad where they have courts—silk stockings, 
silver buckles, plush breeches, and long-tailed, 
many-buttoned, much-braided coats in the 
family color, the color the house hasalways had. 
By house is meant old family, not new hotel. 
There is a peculiar satisfaction in know- 
ing that the good Jeames would approve 
of this. How his appre- 
ciative eye would brighten 
at a glimpse of his be- 
loved plush at the en- 
trance of one of our ven- 
erable Venetian palaces 
or fine old XVth century 
cháteaux. They are ex- 
cellently ‘made, of the 
best imported livery 
cloth, well cut and well 
filled as to the stockings; 
for these retainers are 
chosen (from the best 
looking of the younger 
peasantry on the ancestral 
estates) on somewhat the 
same principle, as simi- 
larly decorative choruses 
for comic opera, except 
that they are not supposed 
to sing or dance, any 
more than the wax-works 
‚ at the Eden Musée. In 
some of our especially noble houses, these 
fellow human being of ours are required 
to sprinkle their heads with powder, though 
this is stated on hearsay. On the rare and 
memorable occasions when the services of 
a squad of such able-bodied men have been 
detached to guard and guide me up on 
perilous journeys of several yards past other 
valuable interior decorations, I have been far 
too much impressed to notice. But it really 
doesn’t matter. For at the present rate we'll 
come to it in any case. And why not? They 
are quite expensive. Just give us time. See 
what splendid strides we have already made 
in that direction; and we a simple young de- 
mocracy with a heavy handicap of virginal 
ideals. 


II 


Now let us examine in detail a few of these 
more interesting liveries, how they are made, 
when ahd where they are worn, and how much 
they cost—which is always an unfailing source 
of interest to us Americans. 

This is not a matter of mere idle curiosity, 
but a subject of deeper personal interest to us 
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all than appears at first glance. We may de- 
ceive ourselves by assuming a benign and lofty 
objectivity like Prof. Teufelsdréckh in “Sartor 
Resartus,” but as a matter of fact our children 
or our children’s children may all be buying 
livery, or wearing it. So it is well to be in- 
formed. Unless, that is, they decide to change 
a few things which many good and worthy 
men still naively believe right and immutable— 
perhaps for the same reason thaf all physicians 
over forty years of age at the time of Harvey's 
discovery poo-poohed his theory of the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

First a few general principles. In all that 
concerns the stable, be it understood, England 
has the first say, and the last. In regard to 
the chauffeur, the rapidly accruing body of 
tradition still shows the dominating influence 
of France, for France happens to be the country 
which first developed the automobile, and 
hence has given us much of its nomenclature— 
chassis, chauffeur and automobile itself, though 
in the latter case the English term '*motor? 
is rapidly supplanting it, because it is shorter 
or because it is English. 

The French influence is occasionally shown 
in our house liveries, too, notably in the case 
of some of our clubs. A recently completed 
and very beautiful club for 
women (both suffrage and 
anti-suffrage) is a good case 
in point. But the vast pre- 
ponderance of our ideas 
in livery like most of our 
livery-cloth is imported 
from England—with this 
difference, that a duty is 
imposed upon the cloth, 
whereas the ideas are un- 
protected, thus illustrating 
the excellent principle that 
it is better to encourage 
material production than 
the production of ideas. 

“First in general im- 
portance is the body-coat, 
a coat that rightfully should 
vary in length according to 
whether it be worn with 
trousers or breeches; that 
must be longer when worn by 
coachmen than by grooms.” 

This is from a chapter dealing with “Summer 
and Winter Dress Livery for Coachman and 
Groom” in a standard work on the subject, 
published by a well-known clothing store and 
distributed free of charge. It was from this 
source that the lady referred to learned to take 
the cockades from her coachman’s hat, and 
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that I have gained much of my inspiration and 
material for this important monograph. 

From a careful research in this volume 
and other authorities it appears that for 
a coachman wearing trousers the body coat 
should reach a point about three inches above 
the knee, ‘just long enough, as he sits down, 
to allow the skirts coming to the knee-cap 
without falling over.” What would happen if 
they fell over is not stated. 

For the groom, however, the correct length 
is “five inches above the knee." You may 
think this difference of two inches a mere arbi- 
trary whim of Tyrant Fashion. Nothing of the 
sort. The theory is that since it is the groom’s 
duty not only to fold his arms and sit up 
straight, but to unfold them and jump down 
to open the door, he must not be unduly im- 
peded in his life-work. 

So much for the trousers aspect. Now let 
us consider the coat from the point of view of 
the breeches, so to speak. When breeches are 
worn (light stockinette, heavy stockinette, or 
“leathers” as the old orthodox buckskins are 
called) ‘‘the length of the coachman’s coat is 
arbitrarily determined by dropping his arm 
full length by his side and marking the spot 
touched by the third, or longest finger. The 
groom’s coat, however, 
should be just two inches 
above the point marked by 
the third, or longest finger,” 
when his arms are dropped 
full length at his side. In 
case of an abnormally long 
armed or short bodied 
man, discharge him. 

Your coachman, it need 
hardly be added, must be 
larger than the groom— 
though not too large either; 
he should be trim and 
dapper, except when grand 
carriages are needed. Then 
he should be fed up con- 
siderably. 

“Curiously enough," to 
quote again, ‘‘you may or- 
nament body-coats with 
collars of plain velvet in 
colors such as your taste 
indicates; but fancy collars 
and cuffs are in the worst possible form. 
Again, while the Valentian sham vest must 
always be worn, real shoulder knots haven't 
yet been invented." That makes the problem 
of shoulder knots somewhat difficult. 

The groom—this is important—has six 
buttons on the back of his coat, while the 
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coachman has to get along as best he may with 
four, two at the waist line, and two near the 
bottom of the skirt. The middle pair, seen on 
the groom’s coat when he jumps down, is 
omitted from the coachman’s, perhaps because 
they would scratch the seat-box. But this 
omission is not noticed, even by our novelists, 
because the coachman does not jump down 
and hence does not expose that portion of his 
costume. 

So it really does not matter much about the 
lack of buttons. Nevertheless this is fre- 
quently made up to the coachman by giving 
him six buttons in front, against only five for 
the poor groom. But there is a growing ten- 
dency among certain schools of thought on the 
subject to give them both impartially six 
buttons in front. There is one mark of dis- 
tinction, however, enjoyed by the coachman 
to which the groom will never attain so long as 
he is a ргоот—ЕгАР Pockets. No, he lacks 
flaps. Indeed for that matter he has no 
pockets at all. 

It goes without saying that the boots should 
be made of stiff calf-skin, or better, of imported 
enamel leather and must be kept in trees when 
not worn. Nothing is worse than accordion- 
like boots which fall down and disappear, thus 
wasting twenty-two dollars worth of perfectly 
good conspicuous waste—or, if both the coach- 
man's and groom's sink from sight, forty-four 
dollars worth. Thus it is the truest economy 
to buy two pairs 
of boot trees at 
nine dollars a 
pair. The boot 
tops should be 
tan, white, pink or 
what you please, 
except when the 
men are grieving 
over the demise of 
their master, their 
mistress or other 
dear ones in the 
family—the mas- 
ter's family, nat- 
urally; to mourn 
visibly for their 
own dead would 
be such an un- 
warrantable lib- 
erty that it is 
doubtful if a case 
ever came up for a decision. The boots 
should be of a height to show, above the tops, 
exactly three buttons of the breeches. 

Well, the rest of the livery is quite as im- 
portant and complicated, so much so that there 
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is not space in this magazine to go into all the 
interesting esoteric details of hats, dress hats 
and undress hats, town dress hats and summer 
dress hats, bad weather cassimere hats and 
undress coaching hats; of gloves, of neck- 
scarfs or plastrons, of scarf-pins which must 
be horsey and symbolic, of Selby coats, of sham 
waistcoats and dummy greatcoats. A word, 
however, about greatcoats. For though you 
should ‘“‘never’ use greatcoats unless absolutely 
necessary on account of the weather (Боду 
coats are so much smarter)” all the same it is 
good to know that ** many of the same general 
rules that govern the body coat apply to the 
overcoat, particularly so in the case of buttons, 
flap pockets and shoulder knots." The ques- 
tion of length is always interesting. Let us 
quote. All these quotations have been verified. 
“ As to length we might say that when worn by 
a coachman it should fall to about three inches 
above his shoe tops, except when wearing 
breeches, in which case it should not come 
lower than the middle of the boot tops; the 
reason for this being that if wearing boots and 
driving without a robe, his well-polished and 
perfectly fitting boots must be in full view.” 
That seems reasonable, and leaves nothing to 
be said. As to the groom’s greatcoat, five 
inches below the knee is long enough. Gener- 
ally speaking, this length is about the same 
whether worn with breeches or trousers. Great- 
coats, trimmed with Persian lamb and heavy 
silk frogs in the Russian style; English box 
cloth, black, blue, green or claret, $110. Two 
for two twenty. 

With a disquieting sense of having done 
scant justice to the matter of dress carriage 
liveries we now pass rapidly over the topic of 
undress carriage liveries and proceed to the 
second grand division of our subject, Indoor 
Liveries, pausing only to remind the gentle 
reader that ‘‘undress livery is merely another 
name for whipcord, whether made up as jacket 
suits or with real coats having flap pockets," 
jacket being used in the familiar English sense, 
—‘‘sack coat” it is vulgarly called by some 
of our compatriots. As to length there is no 
rule of thumb, nor of “third or longest finger” 
—smart and short is the general principle. 
Breeches and leggings—especially box cloth 
leggings, are smarter and are generally pre- 
ferred by coachman to trousers.. 

Strictly speaking, undress livery is for the 
country, and for the summer, except at fash- 
ionable resorts where dress livery is necessary 
because broughams and victorias are used, but 
in some of our middle Western cities many per- 
fectly rich people are unfortunately still a little 
timid and rather tentative in these matters, so 
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they use whipcords even on broughams and 
victorias for fear of being laughed at by their 
uncouth neighbors. Some of the same people, 
however, have a chance to show what they can 
really do when they attain to Newport in the 
summer, thus producing one of those curious 
inversions of tribal taboos which ethnologists 
delight to discover: country livery in the city 
—city livery in the country! 

$60.00 
80.00 


2 dress body coats (without velvet collars) 
A pair Телеге ewe oot sek Sa таз 
2 Russian ргеаїсоаї5.................... 
2 pair boots, including tops.............. 


2:5 Баі а nose кА МЫ» 12.00 
Accessories—vests, bootjacks, boot-hooks, 
boot-trees, mackintoshes, gloves, collars, 
frieze waistcoats, plastrons, breeches | 
trees, elc. waza nk ten d a o er 174.00 
2 whipcord suits, cutaway coats with 
breeches and leggings..... ........... 81.00 
B TOP, CODIE aes. e ny einge ity eiae * 60.00 
2 undress hats. ose fics арно акаа 6.00 
53. pair “SHOES. ih: dng Sa eer ei patet ques 7.00 
Total for two алеп. zii. sere $744.00 


Of course you can get more expensive shoes 
for them than that last item if you insist, and 
a few more hats and so on, not to speak, indeed 
of an entire additional livery or two, a silver 
gray one, for instance, appropriately smart for 
modulating your process of mourning, from 
black to colors. Then too, you really ought 
to invest in crest dies so that your livery 
buttons may appropriately show the arms 
your ancestors bore upon their shields at 
Bunker Hill and Brandywine. Die for large 
buttons, $25, for small, $20; buttons per dozen 
$3.50. .Also, some of our best people have 
their livery cloth made to order in a special 
weave and colored in a special dye which has 
been kept a secret in the family no one knows 
how long. 

However, with the outfit carefully estimated 
above you can get along quite decently so far 
as these two men go. But stable boys’ and 
ordinary grooms’ whipcords are cheaper, cost 
little more than your secretary’s clothes. In fact 
you can save money and still be decent by 
substituting, for instance, light stockingette 
($18) or heavy stockingette ($20) for leathers 
($40), and jacket suits for coat suits in the 
undress list, not to speak of cutting down in 
overcoats. The one hundred and ten dollar 
ones are not absolutely necessary. Some 
seasons they are not worn a half dozen times. 

Chauffeurs’ outfits may be less, though they 
can be more, expensive. But even now before 
pricing indoor livery it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the livery business fell off during 
the panic and why Theodore Roosevelt is so 
properly detested. 
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The footmen’s court liveries already referred 
to are normally the only highly-colored ones 
we can boast of in American houses. Indeed 
for that matter few of our contemporaneous 
plutocracies, whether constitutional monarchies 
or not, can boast 
of many more 
varieties in their 
home-sweet- 
homes, except in 
the abodes of 
kings, and we 
haven't any 
kings here, 
though our stal- 
wart captains of 
industry often 
buy princes for 
their daughters 
because nothing 
is too good for 
them. 

The second 
man is à liveried 
servant, to be sure, but his long trousers, with 
mere pipings on them, and a high-cut, striped 
waistcoat, make him look quite simple and but- 
leresque alongside of the silver buckled, knee- 
breeched, plush covered brethren. Still, he is 
rich in bright buttons, both fore and aft. "Then 
there is the page who has so many he is called 
*buttons"—he surely ought to qualify as a 
liveried servant—and in some very smart 
households an East Indian or an Egyptian 
is inserted with native turban and inscrutable 
face, perhaps in order to vary the color 
scheme. It is quite smart to have some thing 
of this sort to appear, noiselessly, as a sort of 
special personal servant at the table, or asa 
valet. English families often become so at- 
tached to native servants while living in 
India that they bring one or two home, like 
sandalwood fans. 'To be sure, we have no 
possessions in India, but what of it? 

Nurse-maids show some variety in. their 
costume, generally according to their nation- 
ality, from the characteristic English nurse- 
maid bonnet with the white strings, to the 
often gorgeous attire of the warranted wet- 
nurses imported from France or Italy. But 
all the other maids are likely to be uniformly 
clothed, in some houses all in white, but gener- 
ally in plain black, with slight variations from 
year to year in their white caps and aprons, 
thus maintaining the balance between the two 
sexes; in the master's family the ladies wear 
the colors and complications; among the ser- 
vants, the men. This compensating arrange- 
ment appeals to one's sense of sex justice. 
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The present smart tendency to put butlers 
in dinner jackets—or ‘‘ Tuxedos” as some call 
them—in the morning has much to commend 
it. For in plain sack coats or cutaways with 
gray trousers they look entirely too much like 
gentlemen. Afternoon is the only time you 
can be sure thev are not distinguished guests. 

You can get a fine pair of house footmans' 
plush breeches for twenty-five dollars, buckles 
included, and a court coat for twenty-eight, 
plush waistcoat, twelve; shoes with buckles, 
five fifty; silk stockings, four; total $74.50. 
You would hardly want more than four, six or 
eight or a dozen of these. Like indetermin- 
ate equations in higher mathematics, footmen 
in high life “ enter in pairs, if at all.” 

A second man’s house livery is considerably 
cheaper. A butler’s dress suit can be less or 
more than the second man’s livery; his morn- 
ing suit, less. Page's, porter’s and similar 
liveries come at bargain prices. So does, in- 
congruously, the uniform of that supremely 
important and sometimes temperamental artist, 
the chef. For nothing more elaborate has 
been designed for him than the simple but 
immaculate white cap, jacket and apron. But 
he is not exhibited. The test of his pudding 
is in the eating. 
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AT first glance this tendency toward Flunky- 
ism may not seem consistent with the ideals 
which brought about 
the existence of our 
nation. It is as yet 
merely a tendency, to be 
sure, and has reached 
its full flower only in 
the Eastern edge of the 
country, and there 
merely in sporadic cases. 
But the seed spreads 
rapidly on rich ground, 
and we are notably rich. 
It has blown westward. 
It is flourishing here. It 
has taken root there. 
The home of liberty 
will soon be the home 
of livery. 

Now, to some people 
imported servants in 
“court” liveries may never look at home in 
an American house. But the same incon- 
gruity might be urged against the house and 
its anachronistic architecture—one of those 
spacious Italian palaces or ornate French 
chateaux. And yet, so long as men and 
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women must be housed and served, should not 
their homes and servants be built and decorated 
according to the best traditions handed down 
by those who have been on the job through 
the centuries? The master of the house can 
hardly be expected to invent new livery or a 
new architecture. He leaves such frills to 
women and architects—neither of whom if too 
radical is likely to be kept in his employ ;—he 
is too busy downtown in an American sky- 
scraper, the only architecture he has influenced 
to express his own age, aspirations, and indi- 
viduality. Uptown the livery goes very well 
with his Louis XV drawing rooms, his Beau- 
vais tapestries, his imported ceilings—better, 
indeed, than his own plain “business suit.” 
But though he is not there enough, as a rule, 
to hurt anything, you could hardly expect him 
to move out entirely, because he pavs for it. 
Nor could you expect him to go downtown, to 
earn the money for all this and other civilizing 
processes, dressed like a doge. The sleeves 
would catch in the ticker. He may be the only 
one out of the uptown picture, for his wife and 
daughter blend in better, but, you see, he owns 
the picture. Heisa patron of the arts. Often, 
he can tell the names, dates and prices of old 
masters. In the case of more than one of 
him he can appreciate their excellence with- 
out appraising their value. In any case it is 
well to have wives and other dependents so 
decorated that they can do no productive labor 
and so displayed as to prove it, thus practising 
what some economists 
call ‘‘vicarious leisure” 
for the busy man, ac- 
cording to the con- 
sciously or unconsciously 
followed ideals of 
“honorific waste” in 
our great pecuniary 
culture. 

Not that all this should 
be put down to vulgar 
display or the aping of 
foreign customs. Sup- 
pose he is not in the 
least vulgar, and does 
not care a hang about 
aping anybody? For 
there is a far less con- 
scious aping in this 
country than many of 
our satirists, both of home talent and foreign, 
would have us believe, and even among the ex- 
tremely rich there are extremely interesting and 
intelligent persons. Ithas been known to hap- 
pen. Why it is that some of these, unstrenuous 
men and women with the simple manners and 
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low voices of more than one generation of breed- 
ing, people of tact, taste and even humor, who 
have nothing to gain by being impressive and 
are not impressed by what they have gained (by 
work or inheritance)—why in the name of 
common sense and 
comfort should such 
as they surround 
themselves with an 
atmosphere which 
does not contribute 
to the beauty, dig- 
nity nor true ‘‘ele- 
gance" of life, as ` 
the worthy Victor- 
lans phrased it? A 
retinue of lazy ser- 
vants, dressed like 
monkeys, appear- 
ing and disappear- 
inglikeautomatons, 
watching with ex- 
pressionless eyes, 
listening with alert 
ears, gossiping with 
vicious tongues, 
making mischief, 
getting fat, being 
discharged and sometimes turning up again 
unpleasantly for blackmail or as witnesses 
in divorce suits—it does seem rather stupid 
and unnecessary for all who, unlike mon- 
archs, are not compelled by the common peo- 
ple thus to encumber themselves, and who 
might just as well enjoy the true luxury of 
simplicity, the real dignity of privacy, which 
nearly everyone wants—like monarchs—and 
for which homes are supposed to exist. 

Then why do they put up with it? Some 
because they are accustomed to it, others be- 
cause they want to be. But in neither case, 
after all, is it much sillier to surround one’s 
person with such things than to surround one’s 
neck with a stiff, starched collar. And yet not 
a few of us do so, even in August, whether we 
have liveried servants or not. Such irrational 
encumbrances of linen and starch may not be 
particularly beautiful or comfortable, and they 
are put on probably not with a snobbish motive 
of aping the style of England where the collar 
was either made or designed. It is simply 
that the wearing of this absurd thing happens 
to be the custom in many places, and in most 
cases we bend the neck to custom without 
thinking or caring much about it. What would 
be the use? The slight gain in comfort by 
“leading our own lives” (which no one does 
or can do) would hardly compensate us for 
the added inconvenience of defying every 
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custom we might not altogether approve of. 
It is easier to drift with the current in unim- 
portant matters than to row against the stream, 
and a smiling tolerance of much that is comic 
in life is necessary in order to have time and 
energy to do our 
own work in the 
world. 
` All that has been 
said of collars ap- 
plies of course to 
liveries, the expense 
of. опе being іп 
Some cases no more, 
relatively, than the 
expense of the 
other.. Many Amer- 
icans who can af- 
ford a great menage 
have not gone in for 
a complex domestic 
ritual (as yet). “We 
have only half a 
dozen servants— 
enough for comfort 
and decency."' 
Many other Amer- 
icans who can af- 
ford collars and cravats still consider them 
effete. They wear only enough clothes “ for 
comfort and decency." But give both kinds of 
Americans time. The conscious luxuries of 
one generation become the (more or less) un- 
conscious necessities of the next. It is easy 
to tie a cravat or give orders to footmen when 
you've learned how, and habits once acquired 
are hard to break. Those who smile at their 
more prosperous neighbors' pretentiousness in 
putting a previously unnecessary servant in 
more or less expensive English clothes upon 
the box of an American carriage, may not have 
smiled at themselves for putting an unnecessary 
and more or less expensive plate upon the 
dinner table at each person's place between 
courses—only to be whisked away again before 
receiving even the contribution of an olive seed. 
All such customs, whether beautiful or not, 
are likely to be fqjlowed, soon or late, by those 
who can afford them. To display that fact 
may not always be the conscious motive, though 
that amusing idea is usually found at the 
origin of the custom—influenced by utilitarian, 
esthetic, or moral motives. For the pecuniary 
canons of taste seem to affect us all more or 
less, whether іп a money-getting line of en- 
deavor or not, and their adventitious ideals 
affect our inherent ideals whether we approve 
of them or not. It was so in Rome, it has been 
so in other civilizations, and will be so in all 
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civilizations arranged by law for rewarding the 
worthy acquisitive talent with the ultimate 
control of all other worthy talents—which, it 
may be discovered too late, are also necessary 
for the empire and the race. 

Livery may not seem to be in accord with 
those ideals and institutions we boast of abroad, 
or perspire over at home on the Fourth of July 
—whatever we may do the other 364 days of the 
year in the way of cultivating democratic sim- 
plicity, when we have to. But livery and all 
the rest are quite in accord with 
the ideal we worship as a people, 
and with the institution we pro- 
tect as a nation beyond all other 
modern nations—the ancient 
ideal of possessing wealth, the 
long established institution of 
Private Property. For livery is 
a mere corollary of property— 
when you’ve had it long enough. 
It does not matter what your 
father’s ideals may have been. 
Plant property, and in time 
livery, and all that it connotes, 
will sprout, flourish and exfoli- 
ate like the Green Bay tree. 
Call thesoil “democratic,” if you 
enjoy the illusion, but it makes 
not the slightest difference. 
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Therefore, livery should be studied seriously, 
whether you belong to the oligarchy at the 
top, which keeps the power to rule in the 
hands of a few trusted men, or to the och- 
locracy at the bottom, which does not al- 
ways think well of “leaving good enough 
alone"; or to the disturbed and distributed 
middle, which has very little time to think at 
all in performing the modern romantic feat of 
maintaining a family and a sense of humor 
at the same time. 

There is no country which 
needs livery so badly as our 
own. Class distinction of birth 
and breeding doesn't work here. 
Nobody pays any attention to 
it, except those who have it, 
and there aren't enough of them 
to make aclass. Besides, such 
‘distinctions are un-American 
and unnecessary. Why have 
caste distinctions when you can 
have cash distinctions? Much 
more American. And livery is 
the proper way to show these 
distinctions, for liveries are ex- 
pensive and conspicuous. They 
make a splendid and effective 
medium through which money 
can talk. 


DANNY O'SHANE 


Danny O'Shane was a farmin lad 
Brought by ту da from a hirin’ fair; 
The one luck-shillin’ was all he had, 
No shoe lo his foot, no hat to his hair. 
Bul he'd sing like a bird in the face o' dawn, 
And he'd sing at his work in the glowin’ noon, 
And he'd sing when the yellow dusk was drawn 
Over the light o' the risin? moon. 


When Danny O’Shane had milked the cows 
Aw’ stabled the ass in the wee ass-byre, 
He would come singin’ up to the house 
With a creel о peat to mend the fire. 
Aw sloopin’ his head to the lintel low 


In the name о' God he would wish me well; 


Aw’ his voice would come ringin rich an’ low, 
Aw’ swing in my heart like a silver bell. 


Danny O'Shane, when the nights was warm, 
An’ the young stars climbin’ over the hill, 

Would gather the lads from field an’ farm 
An’ sing to them in the evenin’ still. 

An’ I'd creep lo the door like a secret thing, 
Aw liftin the latch without a noise, 

Would stand at the crack to hear him sing, 
As he sat among the farmin’ boys. 


Danny O'Shane has traveled West 
Overscas to the strarger's land, 
To sing the heart out from their breast, 
And the yellow money out o! their hand. 
But I cannot spin nor sew a seam, 
M v work is spoiled for thinkin’ long; 
An’ Danny O'Shane comes into my dream, 
An’ steals my soul with a simple song. 


“MAY I ASK, MY DEAR 


SIR, WHO ARE YOU?” 


THE FIELD OF HIS FAME 


BY 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
AUTHOR OF 'EMMY LOU,’ ‘LETITIA, NURSERY CORPS, U. 5. А. ETC 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


R. J. Q. MANN, Joshua Quincy 
Mann, paused in the doorway 
leading from the main body of 
the world-famous Art Gallery, of 
which he was a director, into its rotunda. He 
had been attending a board meeting made 
memorable by the formal gift from himself of a 
certain Dutch painting long lost to the world in 
a private English collection. It detracted noth- 
ing from the occasion that London was gnash- 
ing its teeth over the securing of the picture by 
an American. As he drew on his gloves and 
snapped home the clasp buttons of the same, he 
glanced around. That he was a person of con- 
sequence the manner of his glancing betrayed. 
Tall and broad-shouldered, with a close- 
trimmed grizzled beard, his smiling blue eyes 
looked out from the face of a robust, con- 
tent and well-preserved man of affairs and 
the world. His was the genial affability of one 
who can afford to be patron, benefactor and 
friend. His glance having found what it 
sought, a quiet and pleasant-looking young 
woman busying herself over a table of cata- 
logues and pamphlets at one side of the ro- 
tunda lobby, it then lifted to the face of the stone 
dial with the gilt hands above the door of exit. 
Yes, this gave him five minutes to the good, 
and Mr. Joshua Quincy Mann, many times 
millionaire, dominant factor in the manufac- 
turing history of the day, director in a dozen 
big industrial concerns, clubman, yachtsman, 
patron of art, all around good fellow and altru- 
istic citizen, crossed the lobby in his smiling 
and personable way to speak to Miss Maur- 
ice, the lady behind the table of catalogues. 
He had been one of her sponsors at the 
time of her application for the position, and it. 
keeps the indorser in humor with the person 
thus answered for when he or she does him 
entire and laudable credit. 


He shook hands with her, chatted a smiling 
moment about routine matters and accepted 
her pleasant felicitations on his munificent gift 
of the Dutch picture. Then he graciously 
asked about her own private affairs. 

“And your sister, who opened a studio on 
leaving the Art School, or was it after her re- 
turn from a year in Paris—yes, that was it— 
does she prosper?” 

Miss Maurice laughed with a certain quaint 
dryness. “һе letters and illuminates prayer- 
lets and verselets for a firm which floods the 
Christmas and Easter markets with printed 
thousands of them, or she would be a studio- 
less, even hungry martyr to the cause of Art. 
Perhaps you would like a verselet, say a Ste- 
venson optimism, done all for yourself, to hang 
above your desk as a daily uplift and re- 
minder? Say the word and I will have my 
sister make one for you.” 

Mr. Mann smiled, buttoned his top-coat, . 
even laughed, his teeth gleaming pleasantly be- 
tween his ruddy lips within the grizzled beard. 
Then he lifted his silk hat to Miss Maurice, 
laughing too, and went. 

“The Civic Commission Building," said he 
to his chauffeur as he entered the big car wait- 
ing at the curb. He had a meeting there of the 
Board of Federated Charities. He was back 
from Washington only this morning, where he 
had been in the interests of the manufacturers 
in regard to the tariff schedule, having stopped 
there on his way East from the National 
Educational Conference in Indiana, toward 
the expenses of which he was a large annual 
contributor. 

Mr. Joshua Mann was looming large in the 
affairs of to-day. This recent matter of the 
Dutch painting was bringing his name consid- 
erably to the fore on both sides of the Atlantic. 
A man of such parts in the full exercise of his 
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“Joshua Quincy Mann paused in the doorway leading from the main body of the world-famous 
Art Gallery, of which he was a director, into its rotunda” 


The Field of His Fame: 


powers, especially if 
the trend: of these 
be altruistic, is to 
be pardoned for the 
pleasurable glow 
resulting from such 
exercisings. 

A different path 
was that chosen by 
his only and moth- 
erless son. At that 
age when he, Josh 
Mann then, was a 
clerk in a retail 
store in his native 
town, following a 
common-school ed- 
ucation, his son en- 
tered West Point. 

It had been the 
boy’s doggedly 
maintained desire. 
He, the father, had 
been of the opin- 
ion that Quincy 
would tire after the 
four years, by then 
preferring freedom 
and his own pur- 
suits. 

Butnotso. The 
profession contin- 
ued to hold the boy. 
Well, there was time 
enough for the abandoning of it later. The 
training would not come amiss in the part 
he presently would have to play. 

Right now Quincy, advanced to a first lieu- 
tenancy, was on the eve of sailing from San 
Francisco for his initial service in the Islands. 

True enough, it was literally the eve of his 
sailing. Mr. Joshua Mann had allowed the date 
to slip him!- He would wire him as soon as he 
reached his own office. Care of the Presidio, 
was it, or the St. Francis? In the telegram, 
he would open up his proposed plan to follow 
him out shortly, and the two spend the boy's 
leave together in Japan. 

'There had been an indefinable but mourn- 
ful note in Quincy's letters, dutiful missives as 
they were, during the last of his stay at the 
Southern seacoast post from which he was 
ordered to the Islands. Good old ingenuous 
Quincy, with his shock blonde head which the 
four years of West Point grooming could not 
tame or subdue; whom money apparently 
could not spoil; or that prominence entice 
which might be his in his father's world. 

If this big son of his had not been so in- 
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the Christmas and Easter markets 
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“ * She letters and illuminates prayerlets and verselets for a firm which floods 
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genuously and patently honest, which is to 
say so himself, and thus so ridiculously lova- 
ble, his attitude of rejection would have been 
irritating. Not a man colleague on that trans- 
port journey out, unless the fact were known 
at the start, would leave ship at the other end 
aware that young Mann was the son of the 
Mann, Joshua Quincy Mann! 

From the board-meeting of the Federated 
Charities, which held him half an hour, Mr. 
Mann was whisked back to his own office. An 
hour given here to dictation would bring it to 
five o'clock. It was his program then to go 
home, dress, dine at the Dilettante Club, and 
attend the opening performance of the new 
opera. A genial and affable attitude toward 
life was Mr. Joshua Mann’s. 

But first he would wire Quincy. The Crook, 
or was the transport The Crook? Yes, The 
Crook it was, would sail at 6 a. m. to-morrow. 
And Mr. Mann, having permitted his secre- 
tary to relieve him of his hat and coat, ap- 
proached his desk, piled with the opened mail 
and memoranda accumulated for his inspection 
since noon. 
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Ah, ashe glancad at thesame, here was Quincy 
anticipating him by a wire. Good, dutiful 
old Quincy. What? What? What was this? 

“Engagement consummated this a. m., with 
Miss Eliza Tombigbee Calhoun, of Little 
Calhoun, S. C., at present guest at Presidio. 
Married to same this m. Sail with same to- 
morrow а. m. kindly make our peace with 
only immediate relative of same, Miss Eliza 
'Tombigbee, aunt, Little Calhoun, S. C. Par- 
ticulars to follow by letter from Honolulu." 

It is a curious thing that when Mr. Joshua 
Mann recovered himself sufficiently from his 
indignation, outrage, wounded parental sensi- 
bilities and a few other things, to think at all, 
paramount in his consciousness should be a 
lively and positively unreasoning animosity to- 
ward the said Miss Tombigbee, aunt, of Little 
Calhoun, S. C. 

He could not have explained it even to him- 
self, and did not try to. He was content to 
harbor it, and indulge it. It grew with the pas- 
sage of the hours to a deferred bedtime, it 
deepened with a bitter consideration of it over- 
night. It was most unreasonable and ridicu- 
lous, but eminently comforting. 

It was past noon of the ensuing day however, 
when he found his thoughts repudiating the 
mass of business waiting before him, and for- 
mulating a possible letter to this lady. 

“My dear Madam,” —it was somewhat in 
this fashion the thoughts of Mr. Joshua Mann 
phrased themselves, —““You will be good 
enough, I trust, to supply me with any data you 
may be in the possession of concerning ‘the 
matter on which I write. J refer to the mar- 
riage of Miss Eliza Tombigbee Calhoun, who I 
am instructed is your niece, to Mr. Quincy 
Mann, of the U. S. Army, who is my son. 

“If there be seeming bluntness i in the asking 
you will lay it, I trust, my dear madam, to the 

-.entire ignorance on my part concerning this 
young lady prior to the reccipt of my son's tele- 
gram of yesterday, and also to the natural con- 
cern of a parent in the affairs of his only child. 

** May I, therefore, with all courtesy and the 
sincerest of motives for doing so, ask some- 
thing of the status and condition of Miss Cal- 
houn, your niece, now the wife of my son? 
And also something of the whereabouts of 
Little Calhoun? 

* Anything further you many see fit to com- 
municate will be received with—” 

Mr. Joshua Mann had gotten thus far in the 
formulating of a possible letter to the lady in 
question, when a clerk entered with the mid- 
day mail, and laid it, open for his consideration, 
before him. 

It included a notification from the board of 
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the Art Gallery of the hour for the formal 
acceptance of his gift; a report from the secre- 
tary of the Board of Prison Reform, of which 
he was the chairman; a letter from а magazine 
editor relative to a proposed sketch of himself 
in connection with capitalized philanthropy; 
some promised statistics from Washington; an 
acknowledgment of his check for the endowed 
theatre movement; reports, communications, 
appeals, hours for meetings from institutions, 
corporations, his church vestry; and—a letter 
closely written in a flowing feminine hand on 
plain stationery. 

The heading to it caught his eye—'" Little 
Calhoun, S. C." And Mr. Joshua Mann drew 
it sharply forth, as he found himself anticipated 
from that quarter as it were, tapped its folds to 
flatten it, put his eye-glasses astride his person- 
able nose, resettled himself in his mahogany 
and leather desk-chair, and read: 


LiTTLE CALHOUN, S. С. 


Mr. J. Q. Maxx, March 21st, 1027 


The Mann Tower Building, 
Metropolis. 
My DEAR SIR: 

When a common calamity falls equally upon two 
people, however remote from any previous knowledge 
of each other, each has a right to such information as 
the other is possessed of, before making any move 
toward readjustment to the new condition. 

I allude to the marriage of Miss Eliza Tombigbee 
Calhoun, my niece, for some time past a guest in the 
house of General Cyrus Pickens in San Francisco, to 
one Lt. Quincy Mann of the U. S. Army, lately resi- 
dent in the post in this community, and ‘reported by 
himself in his telegraphic communication to me a few 
hours since to be the son of yourself of the above ad- 
dress. 

I will not conceal the fact that while my indignation 
is great toward any man who would urge a voung girl 
to such a step, my dismay is no less pronounced 
toward my піссе, that a representative through direct 
lines of descent from so much, nay most, that has made 
this section significant, could betray that blood by so 
unrestrained a step. 

Perhaps you will say that your son was counte- 
nanced, in that he was accorded some degree of wel- 
come in my house, even to staying as à guest beneath 
my roof, the Tombighee estate being twenty miles up 
the river from the post where he was stationed. 

To this I will reply that he came properly introduced 
by those young gentlemen of this community with 
whom my niece has been associated from her child- 
hood. And that in this section, such introduction is re- 
garded as a virtual soblesse oblige on the part of the 
introduced. 

It seems to me, my dear sir, that your son has ill- 
requited the hospitality of a section not prone to 
throw its doors and its cordialities wide to the casual 
comer, or to the unknown and unidentified world at 
large. 

Having made clear to vou my rights to a sense of 
шен injury, outrage and grievance toward vour son, 
who has persuaded а voung girl to marry him while 
removed from the guardianship of her accustomed 
environment and her own people, I further ask the 
right to certain information from you. 


“The gesture with which Mr. Joshua Mann lifted his hand to his brow, succeeding the shock 
of reading this epistle, was almost feeble ” 


In other words, Mr. J. Q. Mann, in that I have en- 
deavored bv implication to make clear who myself and 
mv niece are, may I ask, my dear sir, who are you? 

1 remain yours to command in the present matter, 

Era CHERAW TOMBIGBEE. 

Tombigbee На!!. 


The gesture with which Mr. Joshua Mann 
lifted his hand to his brow, succeeding the 
shock of reading this epistle, was almost feeble. 
Then he straightened in his chair, but only to 
pass his hand, in dazed fashion, across his brow 
again. 


An august assemblage was gathered in the 
central gallery of the Art Building that after- 
noon, the occasion being the formal acceptance 
of the recent gift of Mr. Joshua Quincy Mann, 
director and liberal patron of its welfare. Mr. 
-Mann himself was almost the last to arrive. 
And even so, when he did appear in the big 
entrance doorway, he crossed the lobby to 
speak to Miss Maurice behind her table of cata- 
logues, before going upstairs. 


Immaculate, even a bit pervasively imposing, 
his grizzled beard carefully trimmed, his blue 
eyes clear, top-coat on arm, silk hat in hand, he 
paused before the railed-off table of the lady. 
Was it possible there lurked a comical chagrin 
in the expression of this estimable gentleman ? 
A twinkling yet unmistakable deprecation ? 

* Miss Maurice,” said Mr. Mann briskly, “1 
find I have a commission for your sister after 
all, in the line of which you spoke. I speak of 
it now, because I am leaving for the South to- 
night. An odd matter is calling me there, quite. 
You would appreciate it if I were free to give 
you the gist of it. Iam going to endeavor to 
establish the credentials and qualifications of 
а man, what man being the point you would 
appreciate, my dear Miss Maurice. As to the 
commission in the motto line, I would prefer 
it on parchment, under glass and properly 
framed for a man’s private office. The words to 
be emblazoned are,—perhaps you had better 
make a note of them upon your memorandum 
pad,—' May I ask, my dear sir, who are you?’” 
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FEW MEN 


WHAT A 


DID IN PITTSBURG 


A TRUE DETECTIVE STORY OF TO-DAY 


S you scan this drama, do not forget 

that it took place in Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg, the great industrial 
capital, the home of immense in- 
dustrial fortunes, the incubator of million- 
aires, the scene of luxury and extravagance 
almost unparalleled; the seat of magnificently 
equipped schools, museums, noble temples of 
religion, literature, art and music; Pittsburg, 
finally, the pious, church-going city, the focus 
of stanch, uncompromising North-of-Ireland 
Presbyterianism for the whole United States. 

Pittsburg is very proud of all this. 

Pittsburg, again, the citadel of the protec- 
tive tarif; the obedient creature of the Penn- 
sylvania bipartisan political machine; the 
pocket borough of Magee, Flinn, Bigelow; 
robbed right and left by its own city councils; 
every grain of its earth and breath of its air 
charged with misery for a huge army of in- 
dustrial workers who exist under conditions of 
unspeakable hardness and hideousness, until 
they die of typhoid, accident, or overstrain. 

And for these things very few people in 
Pittsburg have seemed to care. 

Why? The working people are too tired to 
care about anything. They have to work so 
hard to hold their jobs that they have no 
spirit or strength for interest in anything else. 
Some of the others do care, really, but they 
have not seemed to care, for the simple rea- 
son that the economic siluation underlies every- 
thing. 

It underlies the industrial system, the 
schools, art galleries, the social life, the 
Scotch Protestantism, and the municipal 
politics. 

“Turn the rascals out!” is easy talk; but a 
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hand laid on the Pittsburg city machine is 
instantancously felt at Harrisburg, at Wash- 
ington, and the current flies around the cir- 
cuit back to the big offices in the Carnegie 
Building. There is a trunk nerve running 
from the city machine through the county 
machine, the State machine, to Penrose, 
Oliver, Knox, Dalzell, to the protective tari ff-— 
and there you make automatic connection 
with Pittsburg’s pocketbook and industrial 
supremacy, and secondarily with the libraries 
and museums and trade schools and all the 
rest of it. 

Pittsburg's good people have winked at 
their municipal evils and put up with them as 
a bargain for the integrity of the protective 
principle. Quay, Penrose, Oliver, Knox, and 
the rest cost a good deal in terms of honor and 
decency, and cost a little money too, indi- 
rectly—that is, it should be passed up to the 
taxpayers—but we had to keep them in their 
places or endanger our chances for getting 
very rich, and putting Pittsburg on the 
throne of industrial supremacy, and having 
the schools, libraries, art galleries, churches, 
and all the good things that flesh is heir to. 

The great theatre in Copenhagen bears the 
legend, “Not for Pleasure Only." Read this 
as a detective story by all means; but think 
at least once or twice of the economic condi- 
tions that it indicates. — . 


Something over a year and a half ago a 
loose-tongued reporter, chatting with a Pitts- 
burg councilman, took a roll of $250 out of his 
pocket and remarked: 

"Well, they have divided the bank swag 


—here's mine! 
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Five of the men who carried on the extraordinary campaign against graft in Pittsburg. All of these had 
close connections of some kind with the men who were caught in the investigations. In no case, however, 
could they be deterred from prosecuting to the full extent of the law 


“How in the world do you come in for Not many honest men were in the Pittsburg 
that?" the astonished councilman inquired, councils just then, but he was one of the few. 
as soon as he could find his tongue. Blind luck had put into his hand the first 

* Don't know," replied the budding jour- piece of direct evidence that bribery was 
nalist indifferently, "because I'm a good responsible for the iniquitous bank ordinance 
fellow, I guess"—and putting the roll back of 1908—the ordinance that he himself with 
in his pocket, he lounged away. a few others, a scandalously small minority, 

'The councilman happened to be honest. had contested bitterly. 
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He lost no time getting up to an office on 
the eighth floor of the Frick Building where 
half a dozen men had gathered to hear his 
story. There was nothing remarkable about 
these men. They were not rich as Pittsburg 
lists its wealthy citizens, nor faddists nor 
professional re- 
formers. They 
were only a 
handful of hon- 
est, solid men 
who were will- 
ing to risk some- 
thing to help 
their town. 
They were of 
the sort that 
makes strong 
and patient 
fighters when 
put to it; cool- 
headed, far- 
sighted, deter- 
mined, and 
knowing how 
to hold their 
tongues. Their 
leader was per- 
haps the most 
unusual figure 
among them. 
A. Leo Weil is a 
corporation 
lawyer and a 
Jew. He has 
practiced his 
profession. for 
twenty-two 
years in Pitts- 
burg — and be- 
yond a living, 
Һе, cares noth- 
ing whatever 
for money. 

Togetat what 
these men were 
doing, we must understand that Pittsburg's 
deposits of city money amount to about 
$10,000,000 a year. Divided among, say, six 
banks, it comes to $1,600,000 apiece—a very 
neat little plum even for banks that think in 
millions as the Pittsburg banks are supposed 
to. Hence every four years, when the de- 
positories are elected, there is not perhaps a 
scramble exactly, but a kind of unmistakable, 
earnest motion among the Pittsburg banks to 
get appointed. In the spring of 1908 the 
councils passed an ordinance naming six 
banks as depositories, and directing Mayor 
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H. D. W. 


ENGLISH 

All around, the most influential man in Pittsburg. 

largely the brains and balance-wheel of the proceedings 

against the banks and councilmen. 

of responsibility in the movement for civic welfare, but always 
keeps his own activity out of sight 
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Guthrie to make contracts with them on their 
agreement to pay two per cent. interest on 
the deposits. 

But five other banks of equal responsibil- 
ity had also applied for appointment, offering 
to pay two and one half per cent. Why not 
appoint them? 
It was a matter 
of straight busi- 
ness for the city 
to get the best 
bargain it could. 
One half of one 
per cent. is five 
mills on the dol- 
lar; not much, 
but on a mil- 
lion anda half of 
dollars it counts 
up $7,500, and 
any thrifty pub- 
lic servant 
might see that 
the difference 
was worth 
pocketing. It 
was enough to 
pay the mayor's 
salary, for in- 
stance, and a 
little more. 

Mayor Guth- 
rie vetoed the 
ordinance at 
once and used 
up а scholar's 
vocabulary 
twice over in 
telling the coun- 
cils what he 
thought of it. 
The councils 
were not im- 
pressed, not 
even interested. 
They simply 
sailed the measure over his veto at top speed, 
stood pat, and told the mayor that the next 
move was up to him. 

Bribery! The thing was perfectly obvious. 
Enough councilmen had been bribed to turn 
the ordinance in favor of certain banks, so that 
they could get their appointment at a cheap 
rate at the city's expense. Everybody knew 
it, but who could prove it—prove it, that 
is, with the kind of proof that would pass 
muster against political influence in a court, 
a Pennsylvania court, and an Allegheny 
County court? 


He was 


He holds many positions 
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it was a tall order and Mayor Guthrie 
could not fill it. He did his best. The 
police and city detective force under his 
command groped around a while perfunc- 
torily, with one eye closed, got tired and 
reported failure. The mayor was helpless. 

Then the men 
in the Frick 
Building took 
hold. They had 
already had 
their eye on the 
situation a long 
time, but they 
were not the 
kind to precip- 
itate things 
prematurely 
and makea mess 
of them. Chance, 
pranking be- 
tween the re- 
porter and the 
honest council- 
man, had crys- 
tallized their 
indefinite suspi- 
cions and given 
them a start, 
and now they 
determined to 
go to work and 
do the thing that 
had been offi- 
cially declared 
impossible. And 
they did it. It 
cost them nine- 
teen months of A. 
hard, nervous 
work—the kind 
of work that 
saps a man, 
that makes 
his head ache, 
that makes him 
tired at the end of a year. It cost them 
money, business, antagonisms, miserable 
misunderstandings, the stress of resistance 
to golden temptations. Before they got 
through, it cost them the bitterness of see- 
ing some of their best and oldest friends 
crushed in the machinery of the law that 
they had set in motion. Patriotism in 
Pennsylvania comes high, and civicism in 
Pittsburg comes especially high; but these 
men resolutely charged off every costly per- 
sonal item to profit and loss and stood 
through to the end. 


LEO WEIL,—PRESIDENT OF THE 
VOTERS' LEAGUE 


Mr. Weil prepared the ammunition and fired all the guns in the 

campaign fora clean city. Fortwenty-two years he was a per- 

sonal friend of E. H. Jennings, the convicted banker, and he 

had very close business connections with many others whom 
he put under indictment 
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Here was the problem that faced them: 
First, to secure unshakable evidence 


that the Pittsburg city councils could be 
bribed. 
Second, to secure unshakable evidence 
that they kad been bribed in the bank or- 
dinance affair. 
: ^. They decided 
that the best 
way to find out 
whether coun- 
cilmen were ap- 
proachable was 
to approach 
them; and that 
the best way to 
get incriminat- 
ing evidence 
about the bank 
ordinance deal 
would be to 
get it from the 
councilmen 
themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, they 
laid their plans 
in such a way as 
to make the one 
thing lead up 
naturally and 
inevitably to 
the other. 
Two detec- 
tives came in 
from outside 
and posed as 
agents from a 
wood-block 
paving concern. 
To all appear- 
ances they were 
good, lively bus- 
iness men, high- 
grade salesmen, 
fully in the con- 
fidence of their 
employers, and with the wood-block situa- 
tion at their tongues’ end. They considered 
Pittsburg carefully, looked up what was 
doing in the line of new pavement, made 
acquaintances in the way of business, and 
all told, behaved as good missionaries should. 
Occasionally they met a councilman or two 
in the Duquesne or Union Club, invited 
a couple of them to dinner once or twice, 
but made no especial point of cultivating 
them. When wood-block pavement came 
up in conversation, as of course it some- 
times would, it came casually and naturally 
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and never reached the point of propositions 
or particulars. The councilmen did all they 
could to show that they were hospitable 
toward the wood-paving idea, throwing out 
hints here and there that wood-block might 
be made to look like a good thing for Pitts- 
burg if handled in the proper way, that there 
were means of getting such things convin- 
cingly represented to the councils, and so on; 
but the salesmen-detectives did not take the 
cue. The city fathers, used to a more straight- 
ahead style of bargaining, impatiently put 
these men down as backnumber salesmen, 
who ought to be handling Sunday-school 
books for the Y. M. C. A. instead of selling 
wood-block to à municipal council. Indeed, 
John Klein, the councilman who first turned 
State's evidence, afterward spoke of this 
phase of the investigation with plaintive 
disgust. “Those fellows never. mentioned 
money,” he said; “all they did was to buy us 
fine dinners, and set up asparagus tips. Now, 
what the hell do councilmen know about 
asparagus Uns?” . 

The missionaries disappeared presently, 
and for some time nothing more was heard of 
wood-block. The councilmen let the incident 
drop out of mind as a good chance lost 
through the stupidity of salesmen who were 
not up to date. Meanwhile, the men in the 
Frick Building had been in correspondence 
with a very remarkable man by the name of 
Robert Wilson, of Scranton. 

Very little is known of Wilson up to the 
time he appeared in Scranton, except that he 
had a trade—machinist—that he had worked 
as stoker, engineer, and roustabout on long 
sea voyages, and had been in about every 
country in the world. He drifted into Scran- 
ton as an itincrant preacher, and nightly 
harangued considerable crowds from the tail 
of a wagon. His preaching had some de- 
gree of power, and a good many who had 
listened out of curiosity got under conviction 
and remained to pray. Wilson worked at his 
permanent constituency until he judged he 
had them in shape to join a church, and then 
in the true democratic spirit took a vote on 
what church they should join. The majority 
declared for Presbyterianism, so the next 
Sunday morning Wilson marshaled his whole 
congregation to the nearest Presbyterian 
church and turned them over to the pastor. 

Although Wilson had thus worked himself 
out of a job for the time being, he had at- 
tracted attention and won respect; and when 
Scranton decided to clean up its evil munici- 
pal conditions, and the Municipal League 
was formed, Wilson somehow gravitated to 
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the head of the movement, carrying his re- 
ligion with him. He never makes an im- 
mediate decision in any matter of impor- 
tance, but goes to his room, gets down on his 
knees, and prays for light—and usually gets it. 
When some one asked him what methods he 
used in his new business of detective work — 
evidently thinking that his brilliant success 
was due to some new psychological theory .— 
he said: “Suppose, now, I am on a graft case. 
I take my Bible and concordance, go up into 
the garret, say my prayers, and look up every 
reference in the Bible on the subject of graft. 
I read them over and over till my mind is full 
of them, and then I go down to the city hall 
and hunt a graíter." It is not cant—it's all 
real. 

This survivor of the Ironsides soon became 
the terror of lawbreakers in Scranton. No 
one knew where he was going to turn up 
next. He flitted about like a flesh-and-blood 
ghost—but he always was on hand at the 
right time in the right place. He had no end 
of adventures: his life was often threatened, 
and once or twice attempted at long range. 
Once he caught a number of men in a gam- 
bling house, arrested them all single-handed, 
and close-herded them down the street to the 
lock-up. They were enough of them to have 
eaten him alive, but it was Wilson, and thev 
felt it would be cheaper in the long run to 
let him have his own way. A big man who 
reads the Bible for light, and says his prayers, 
and can fight like a grizzly bear in the con- 
sciousness that he is right, is a very, very hard 
man to interfere with. : 

And this was Wilson. The men in the 
Frick Building wrote to him explaining what 
was wanted, and asked him to come over to 
Pittsburg and help them out. Before he left 
Scranton he arranged with a wealthy lumber- 
man there named Dolph to borrow his name 
for use in Pittsburg. The two men—Wilson 
and Dolph—look a good deal alike, so that 
Wilson might make a fair go of the impersona- 
tion under almost any circumstances. Tak- 
ing a few assistants he slipped quietly into 
Pittsburg one night, and next day his assist- 
ants opened an office as agents of the old 
familiar game—wood-block pavement. 

The trap was laid with splendid skill. 
Wilson went to live at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
choosing a quiet room in a remote part of the 
building, where he improvised a kind of 
whispering gallery. He bored holes in the 
doors that led into adjacent rooms, fitted 
small megaphones into some of them, from 
the opposite side, and reamed out others 
until the wood around them was thin as 
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paper. An eye laid against these holes would 
command a clear view of everything taking 
place in his own room, and an ear at the 
megaphones would hear every sound. 
Meanwhile his associates had interviewed 
John Klein and William Brand, the council- 
men who long ago had dined with the guile- 
less wood-block missionaries at the Duquesne 
Club. They said 
they were represent- 
ing the United States 
Lumber Co., and 
would like todosome 
business in Pitts- 
burg. In fact, the 
house was so desir- 
ous to start some- 
thing in the wood- 
paving line that they 
had prevailed on 
Mr. Dolph, one of 
their retired direc- 
tors, to give the mat- 
ter his personal at- 
tention. Mr. Dolph 
wanted very much 
to see some men 
who had influence in 
the councils, and he 
was now at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. Would 
they go and talk it 
over with him? 
Klein and Brand 
agreed. This was 
something like. 
Here, evidently, 
were men who were 
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prosecutions. Shortly 


ready to talk about 
something more 
animating than asparagus tips. They con- 
sented with alacrity, and were on hand 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel at the appointed 
time. 

Wilson was on hand, too, and fourother men 
were concealed in the adjacent rooms. Two 
stenographers were at the megaphones, and 
the others at the eyeholes. Wilson received 
the councilmen with bland urbanity as be- 
came a retired director lending the weight of 
his dignity to get the house a fat contract, 
and the councilmen rested at ease. This, at 
last, was the real thing in wood-block. 

After a few polite preliminaries, Wilson 
broached the matter of wood paving and 
talked about it most impressively. Pittsburg 
needed it, ought to have it. Pittsburg really 
could not know what good pavement was 
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before these were begun 
William Brand, the councilman whom he after- 
up to date, and® ward convicted, saved him from probably a fatal 
accident while riding in a train 
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until it had tried his line. Now, it had oc- 
curred to him that while the city might be 
conservative about trying it on any large 
scale at first, it would perhaps consent to 
test it on some short street. A little influ- 
ence would be very convenient in getting such 
an ordinance through, and he had been given 
to understand that Brand and Klein were 
very influential in 
the councils. . . 
So he thought it 
might be well to in- 
quire whether they 
could be interested, 
and perhaps they 
might be able to tell 
him whether such an 
ordinance might not 
somehow be slipped 
through. "E 

"Sure, ИШ go 
through,’’ said 
Brand, tired of beat- 
ing around the bush. 
* Sure thing!—if vou 
put steam enough 
behind it." 

A happy smile of 
mutual understand- 
ing and indirection 
vanished. Wilson 
agreed to furnish 
steam; Klein and 
Brand to furnish or- 
dinances as long as 
the steam held out. 
Then they sat down 
to talk it over, and 
their plans and pro- 
jects ranged far 
afield. They be- 
came optimistic, enthusiastic. Pittsburg’s 
street mileage was nearly one third wood- 
block by the time the interview was over. 
And that was all for the day—duly noted by 
the hidden witnesses. 

Wilson himself did not realize how com- 
pletely he had taken these men in, nor the 
lengths they were prepared to go. After an- 
other interview or two, Klein and Brand 
seemed to think they ought to do something 
to show their confidence in Wilson's inten- 
tions, though he had not yet given them a 
dollar of real money or offered a definite 
bargain. One day, to the utter amazement 
of Wilson and his associates—none of them 
dreamed of such a thing—Klein and Brand 
rushed an ordinance through the councils 
directing that Fourth Avenue should be 
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paved with wood-block. Fourth Avenue! 
one of the main commercial thoroughfares of 
Pittsburg! Klein came back to Wilson in 
high feather. “That’s how we do things, you 
sce," he said. “Опе of us introduces it—then 
a motion to suspend the rules, bag/—then it 
goes through on first and second reading, 
bung! bang!—-then finally it passes, bang!” 

The men in the Frick Building had solved 
the first half of their problem. The Pitts- 
burg councils could be bribed. Now for the 
second half—to prove that they had been 
bribed in the bank-ordinance affair. 

Wilson was now so far in the confidence of 
Brand and Klein that he might easily have 
gotten them to talk about their past trans- 
actions inthe councils. But grafters are kittle 
cattle, their suspicions are restless, and he 
judged it well to be on the safe side. So he ex- 
pressed himself delighted with the Fourth 
Avenue ordinance, and divided up $1,300 be- 
tween Brand, Klein, and Joseph C. Wasson— 
all in the presence of the hidden witnesses. 

Wilson’s standing as a friend of crime 
was now settled beyond question. But he 
wanted more ordinances. He wanted lots of 
them and was willing to pay for all he could 
get. Klein and Brand had been very kind to 
give him the Fourth Avenue ordinance on 
credit, though of course they knew he was a 
gentleman and would pay. Still, for the 
future, it would be more businesslike to ap- 
point a stakeholder. If they could recom- 
mend a good responsible banker, he would 
make a deposit, and then when any little 
paving job went through the councils, they 
need only step up and take the money. The 
banker, however, should be some thoroughly 
trustworthy person—that is, some one who 
had acted in a similar capacity before, or one, 
at all events, that they had enough hold on 
1o be sure he would not betray them. 

They said that in William W. Ramsey, 
president of the German National Bank of 
Pittsburg, they had the very man. Ramsey 
was safe, because they had him tied up in the 
bank-ordinance deal. Here was the long- 
sought opportunity. 

Wilson was politely interested in the men- 
tion of the bank ordinances, and inquired 
about them. The councilmen told the story 
freely, proudly. Sums aggregating about 
$25,000 had been collected from certain fa- 
vored banks for distribution among council- 
men. Klein himself. did most of the dis- 
tributing, as usual. He said that whenever 
any grafting measure was put through, “they 
all waited for the angel of charity to walk—and 
I was the angel of charity." Klein produced 
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a list of the councils and checked off the men 
who did not participate; there were so few of 
them, he said, that it was easier to check 
them than to check the crooked ones. Most 
of the amounts were small. The councils, in 
Klein's opinion, were pretty cheap—‘a bum 
affair," he called them. “Some could be 
bought for a suit of clothes or a five-dollar 
bill, and some with a postage stamp; others 
had to have more." 

Was this evidence enough? Here were 
Brand, Klein, Wasson, and a bank president 
all caught absolutely with the goods on them. 
Here was the testimony of two witnesses, 
sometimes three, who had looked on through 
the eyeholes at each interview that had taken 
place in Wilson’s room. Here were two 
stenographic reports of an immense amount 
of incriminating history. Surely this must be 
evidence enough for anybody. 

For anybody, yes; but not for the men in 
the Frick Building. They had cut their eve- 
teeth. They had been in Pennsylvania courts 
already and knew the sort of work cut out for 
anyone who tries to match law and justice 
against Pennsylvania politics. A few months 
before, they had prosecuted a few of Senator 
Penrose’s high-priced hired men for issuing 
fraudulent tax receipts. The evidence in 
those cases, too, they thought was plenty good 
enough for anybody, and so indeed it was, 
but it did not convict—some of it did not even 
get іп. One witness was railroaded out of the 
courtroom in open daylight, taken across to 
Allegheny, and kept in hiding until after the 
trial was over. The judge, furthermore, 
scemed to have his mind rigged with bulk- 
heads for the occasion. Sometimes he gave 
signs of knowing a great deal about due proc- 
ess of law, and sometimes, again, he appeared 
not to know anything about anything—and 
the men in the Frick Building always lost out 
by these aberrations. One such experience 
was enough. They determined that in these 
investigations they were not going to raise 
the alarm until they had every exit safely 
blocked and the skylight spiked down. 

By a happy inspiration it occurred to them 
that if the banks had given the councilmen 
$25,000, their books might show traces of a 
ycllow-dog fund. If a posted examiner should 
come down on them unexpectedly, suddenly, 
and hold a special examination, he might find 
items that would establish a valuable line of 
collateral evidence. In this hope Mr. Weil 
went to Washington and laid the matter be- 
fore President Roosevelt. 

The President had just come in from a 
game of tennis, and was feeling particularly 
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GROUP OF INDICTED COUNCILMEN AT CENTRAL STATION 


Mr. A. Leo Weil is the fifth man from the right standing before the magistrate's desk. The accused 
councilmen are seated directly in back of him 


fit and vigorous that morning. During Mr. 
Weil's recital he gritted his teeth, slapped Mr. 
Weil on the back at fairly merciful intervals 
—Mr. Weil is a small man—and called in 
the Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. Weil 
gained his point and they reached an agree- 
ment, rather reluctantly on the part of the 
government, and the special examination was 
ordered. The President threw the entire 
responsibility on Mr. Weil and threatened 
him with frightful retribution in case the 
examination turned up nothing but a mare's 
nest. “If nothing comes of this." he cried, 
punctuating his warning with slaps on Mr. 
Weil's back, ‘‘somewhere—somehow—some- 
time—I’ll get you!” Thereupon he abruptly 
terminated the interview, gritting histeeth 
with great ferocity. It seemed to Mr. Weil 
a rather unnecessary display of excitement, 
as he was perfectly willing to take any amount 
of responsibility; but he was satisfied to 
accept his success with almost any kind of 
accompaniment. 

The guess was a capital one. Almost at 
once the special inspector found convincing 
evidence on the books of the German Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburg. Pressed for an ex- 
planation, the president and cashier made a 
full circumstantial confession of their guilt; 
but—the transaction had been between them- 
selves and the councilmen only, and none of 
the other directors of the bank knew any- 
thing about it. 


Such disproportionate differences in life are 
made by the little buts and provisos and un- 
foreseen conditions that Fatelays down. This 
little unguessed circumstance made a crucial 
difference to the men in the Frick Building. 
They were not yet ready to come out into 
the open and enter prosecutions—far from 
it. ¿They had Brand, Klein, Wasson, and 
the two bank officials, but what was that 
when there were so many councilmen and 
men higher up involved, and they wanted 
to get all of them? They were so near hav- 
ing them all, so very near, and yet they 
dared not risk further prosecutions on the 
strength of the evidence of Wilson, and his 
stenographers. 

'The Comptroller of the Currency rightly 
insisted that the other directors must be in- 
formed at once, and the directorate was so 
large that our men knew this meant making 
the news public property. Detective work 
was at an end. The directors were informed 
on Saturday, and informations against Brand, 
Wasson, Klein, and the two bank officers were 
made on the Monday following. 

'The stroke fell from a clear sky. From the 
day the young reporter distinguished himself 
until the Monday when the five men were 
taken into custody, not four persons in Pitts- 
burg oulside of those immediately concerned 
knew that anything was going on. The police 
did not know it, the city and county detec- 
tives did not know it, nobody knew it. When 
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in the course of the prosecutions the masterly 
detective work of Wilson stood revealed, the 
Superintendent of Police said to Mr. Weil: 
“T don’t mind being beaten at my own game 
if I know it, but I must say it is a little hard 
to have a thing like this going on under my 
nose forall these 
months, and I 
never getting 
wind of it.” 
But there was 
no more secrecy 
now, and the 
men in the Frick 
Building were 
driven out of 
shelter into the 
wild excitement 
of the town. 
They were 
abused and 
maligned by the 
peace-at-an y- 
price kind of 
people for help- 
ing give the city 
a bad name— 
think of it! 
They were 
threatened and 
plotted against 
by the criminal 
element, and 
worst of all, mis- 
understood by 
the tariff- 
trained, gold- 
besotted con- 
sciousness so 
long dominant 
in Pittsburg, 
that thinks of 
political and 
. civic interest only in terms of what one can 
get out of it. Press and people—the press 
covertly and suggestively, the people openly 
—impugned their motives. ‘What do these 
fellows want?" was the continual question. 
“Does Weil want to be judge? Well, let's 
elect him and stop this mess; it's ruining the 
town." * Does Blakeley want to be governor? 
Well, let's give it to him and cut all this stuff 
out; it hurts business." This kind of thing 
was heard day in and out, and you hear it 
yet. There are people in Pittsburg now who 
can't get it into their heads after nineteen 
months' experience, that the men in the 
Frick Building want nothing buta clean town. 
To some it seems almost unconstitutional, 


charge of a deputy. 


Captain John Klein (on the right) on his way to prison in 


Klein's confession supplemented by ) 
others made by his fellow councilmen resulted in 168 indict- tion and the 
ments involving 116 persons t 
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this idea that men sprung from Pittsburg's 
loins should show themselves capable of 
disinterested sacrifice for the public good. 

'The storm beat on. Our men were silent, 
discouraged, indeed, but not despondent. 
They knew the five who were on trial would 
be convicted, 
but knew equal- 
ly well that they 
would take their 
dose, seal their 
lips, and shield 
their associates. 
One chance, a 
slender one, re- 
mained, and our 
men took it. 

It centered in 
Klein; Klein, 
the ringleader 
who knew every- 
thing, remem- 
bered every- 
thing with the 
trained, clear- 
cut, photograph: 
ic memory of a 
riverman (which 
he was): Klein, 
who had per- 
sonally distrib- 
uted most of the 
money among 
his associates, 
and could give 
off-hand the 
day, date, place, 
hour, the small- 
est detail of 
every transac- 


words of every 
conversation. 
Had they not seen the proof of his marvelous 
memory on the stenographers’ record of his 
imaginary collusion with Wilson? If Klein 
could only be gotten to confess; if he could 
somehow be induced to speak and make pub- 
lic what he knew! 

Appeals had been taken in some of the 
cases, and Klein was frequently brought into 
court as a witness. Delicately, with Italian 
patience, the men in the Frick Building 
worked on him, titillated his weaknesses, en- 
couraged his vanity, exasperated him with 
adroit little taunts about his willingness to be 
a scapegoat, ridiculed the foolishness of his 
impossible loyalty. Suggestion, continuous, 
pervasive suggestion surrounded him every- 
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where. It assailed him in the solitude of his 
prison. He gave no sign of its prevailing— 
he was jaunty, witty, apparently quite un- 
moved; but beneath the surface this persis- 
tent suggestion kept working until suddenly 
it reversed the whole current of his intentions. 
Late one night a mysterious, unkempt mes- 
senger handed ina note addressed A. Leo Weil. 
Personal, confidential and private. Mr. Weil 
broke open the note and the burden of 
anxiety fell from his strained and tired mind. 
Klein would confess. 

Confess he did next day. By arrangement 
he was removed from prison, taken to the 
Frick Building, and there from two o’clock 
until eleven at night two stenographers were 
working at full speed upon his story. He 
spoke his whole memory out, shielding no one 
and favoring no one. Then he was taken 
back, and with a sense of immense elation and 
relief our men went about the completion of 
their task. They had won. 

Immediately they sent for six or seven 
guilty councilmen, weaker brethren, as they 
judged, and most likely to be frightened into 
corroborating Klein’s story, and taking them 
one by one, broke the news that Klein had 
confessed. They assured each man that they 
knew every tack and turn of his dealings with 
the “angel of charity,” and gave liberal 
samples of what they knew—telling such 
items as, for instance, the several amounts he 
got, the denomination of the bills, the pre- 
cise hour, place, and incidental circumstances 
of his meetings with Klein, and so on—little 
matters that could not possibly be known un- 
less Klein had told them. 

There was no resisting it; one after another 
the men broke down, confessed, and consented 
that their confessions should take record 
along with Klein’s. Then the scene shifted 
for the final act which was to take place in 
the court room where the appeals іп the cases 
of the original five were being heard. 

Numbers of guilty councilmen were among 
the spectators in the crowded court. The 
place had an unhealthy fascination for them. 
There was no terrifying appearance on the 
surface of the proceedings, no sign that they 
were in any danger, but the air was charged 
with a spirit of uneasiness and apprehension 
that quickly found its way from man to man. 
The District Attorney, obtaining permission 
to make a public announcement, stated that 
several of the councilmen implicated with the 
prisoners had already confessed; if others 
present desired to do likewise, one of the 
court would sit as a committing magistrate to 
hear them and every possible leniency, even 
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to the suspension of sentence, would be 
granted; but those who did not avail them- 
selves of this privilege at once would be in- 
formed against, and the law would take its 
course. 

The murky silence of despair settled over 
the court room, and confession after confes- 
sion began to creep in. A change of heart 
overnight brought more in next day. The 
hearing adjourned early, and one councilman, 
fearing the day of salvation would pass him 
by, pushed forward to tell his story just as the 
adjournment was announced. The judge told 
him with feigned indifference that he had no 
time to hear him then—he might manage it 
to-morrow maybe, or the day after. None of: 
those who were holding out had any idea how 
many confessions really had been made, and 
the effect of this simple ruse on the part of 
the judge was marvelous. There were so 
many confessions already in then that the 
court and prosecutors did not care whether 
any more came in or not. For the next 
few days the councilmen, stampeding for 
the indefinite safety of a suspended sen- 
tence, besieged the committing magistrates 
in shoals. 

The men in the Frick Building had done 
their day's work. 


There are two separate sets of statistics 
showing what it all came to at the end of 
nineteen months. On the dockets and prison 
registers you may read of one hundred and 
eighty-six indictfnents and informations in- 
volving one hundred and sixteen persons, 
three of them bank presidents, several of 
them worth many millions. And of all this 
the end is not yet. Buton the saddened faces 
of the men in the Frick Building you may 
also read that Mr. Weil is a life-long friend of 
one of the jailed millionaire bank presidents, 
and for years his personal attorney; that he 
is an intimate friend of the jailed vice presi- 
dent of the same bank; that he has lost $150,- 
ooo worth of business by his connection with 
these prosecutions; that W. K. Shiras has a 
valued client among the convicted men; that 
F. B. Babcock has a brother on the direc- 
torate of the Columbia Bank; that Willis F. 
McCook is vice president of the Working- 
man's Savings, personal attorney and valued 
friend of the aged president who confessed to 
bribery and is now out on bail. It comes 
high indeed! 

But these men are not deceiving themselves 
with the idea that a city can be regenerated 
by putting people in jail. They know that no 
town can purify itself until it takes on an en- 
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tirely new philosophy of civic life and is edu- 
cated into the saving graces of a new civic 
spirit. ‘They have undertaken to represent 
this philosophy in Pittsburg and bear the 
pains of pioneering in the educational cam- 
paign; and right well, when all is said and 
done, is the city falling in with them. Pitts- 


burg is not cleaned up yet by any means, but’ 


as a whole, it is unquestionably lifted a little 
out of the old bad ruts of thought. More and 
more the workaday world of Pittsburg is 
doubting the orthodox social philosophy ; and 
many a man there has definitely broken with 
the old standard doctrine that good law, good 
politics, or even good business means always 
and necessari and exclusively something 
that one can make money out of. 


Is any amount of tariff protection worth 
having at the price of Penrose, Dalzell, Oliver, 
and the State, county, and city machines? 

Is it worth having at the price of such civic 
conditions as exist in Pittsburg? 
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Is it worth having at the price of an indus- 
trial civilization of the kind prevailing in 
Pittsburg, Homestead, Braddock, and all 
that type of towns that William Cobbett 
called Hell-holes? 

Is industrial supremacy worth having 
when overstrain exhausts the whole working 
population into abject apathy? 

Are the great endowed technical schools 
worth having if they only train the next batch 
to a greater industrial "efficiency" than the 
present? 

Are the magnificent libraries, art galleries, | 
churches, and music halls worth having if the 
people they serve are too enervated to look 
or listen? 

Is the iron-clad militant Protestantism of 
Pittsburg worth having if the city has to feel 
its way toward elementary social Christian- 
ity under the leadership of a Jew? 

Ten years ago questions like these were 
never heard in Pittsburg. They are being 
asked now. Before long they will be answered. 


MORE SAYINGS OF ABE MARTIN 


has just found her toes.” 


r ] SIL MOOTS has put his garden all in, an’ 
says he expects t' raise ever'thing usually 
seen on a fust-class spring hat. 


ON'T a feller feel good after he gits out of a 
store where he nearly bought something? 


H feller that eats hash at th’ New Palace 
Hut-tel don’t know what he’s missed. 


A RAGGED, broken-down feller passed th’ 

pustotice this mornin’ an’ Pinky Kerr 
said: “оц wouldn' think from lookin’ at him 
that he played an elegant game o' billiards ten 
years ago.” 


CHIER up—ther’ hain't no one everbuddy 
likes. 


SOME women take great pride in ther hair 
and others never take ther’ hat off till th’ 
curtain is nearly up. 


Brown County Almanack,” which the 


AKEN from “Abe Martin's 
author, Kin Hubbard, dedicated—“to my baby daughter, Virginia, who 


VER girl has an age when she can’t decide 
whether t' try t' git married er to bea 
trained nurse. 


"HERS entirely too many people in this 
country lookin’ fer light employment. 


SoM F folks pay a compliment like they went 
down in ther pocket fer it. 


OTHIN'LL stop some people but a small 
admission fec. 


КООР fer thought will remain on th’ free 
list. 


XPERIENCE is a dear teacher, but he 
delivers th’ goods. 


WO kin live cheaper than one—but not as 
long. 
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PERSONS OF THE PLAY 


HECTOR FROME, a young advocate 

CAPTAIN Danson, V.C., a prison governor 
THE Rev. HucH MILLER, a prison chaplain 
EDWARD CLEMENTS, a. prison doctor 
WOODER, a chief warder 


AMES How FE 
Wane How, his son | solicitors 
ROBERT COKESON, their managing clerk 
WILLIAM FALDER, their junior clerk 
SWEEDLE, their office-boy 


WISTER, а detective МОАХЕҮ 
CowLey, а cashier CLIPTON { convicts 
Mr. Justice FLovp, a judge O’CLEARY 


HAROLD CLEAVER, an old advocate RurH HONEYWILL, a woman 


SYNOPSIS OF ACTS I AND II:—To escape from her husband, who drinks and ill treats her, Ruth 
Honeywill goes to William Falder, whom she loves and who returns her affection, and asks him to run away 
with her. Falder, who is only twenty-three years old, is employed in the law offices of James and Walter 
How as junior clerk. Pressed for funds with which to pay the expenses of the journey Ruth urges, Falder 
alters a check drawn by his employers, from nine pounds to ninety pounds, and pockets the difference. 


He is detected, arrested, and confesses; he is then prosecuted and sentenced to penal servitude for three years. 


ACT III—scENE I 


A prison. A plainly furnished room, with two 
large barred windows, overlooking the prisoners’ ex- 
ercise yard, where men, in yellow clothes marked 
with arrows, and yellow brimless caps, are seen 
in single file at a distance of four yards from cach 
other, walking rapidly on serpentine white lines 
marked on the concrete floor of the yard. Two ward- 
ers in blue uniforms, with peaked caps and swords, 
are stationed amongst them. The room has distem- 
pered walls, a bookcase with numerous official-look- 
ing books, a cupboard between the windows, a plan 
of the prison on the wall, a writing-table covered with 
documents. It is Christmas Eve. 

The GOVERNOR, a neat, grave-looking man, with 
а trim, fair moustache, the eyes of a theorist, and 
grizzled hair, receding from the temples, is standing 
close to this writing-table looking at a sort of rough 
saw made out of a piece of metal. The hand in 
which he holds it is gloved, for two fingers are miss- 
ing. The chief warder, Woover, a fall, thin, 
military-looking man of sixty, with grey moustache 
and melancholy, monkey-like eyes, stands very up- 
right two paces from him. 

THE Governor. Queer-looking affair, Mr. 
Wooder! Where did you find it? 

Wooper. In his mattress, sir. Haven't come 
across such a thing for two years now. 


THE Governor. [With curiosity] Had he any set 

lan? 

d WoopER. Hed sawed his window-bar about 
that much. [He holds up his thumb and finger a 
quarter of an inch apart] — 

Tue Governor. I'll see him this afternoon. 
What's his name? Moaney! An old hand, I 
think? 

Wooper. Yes, sir—fourth spell of penal. You'd 
think an old lag like him would have had more 
sense by now. [With pitying contempt] Occupied 
his mind, he said. Breaking in and breaking out— 
that’s all they think about. 

THE Governor. Who's next him? 

Wooprer. O'Cleary, sir. 

THE GovERNOR. The Irishman. 

Wooper. Next to him again there's that young 
fellow, Falder—-star class—and next old Clipton. 

THE Governor. Ah, yes! “Тһе Philosopher.” 
I want to see him about his eyes. 

Woover. Curious thing, sir; they seem to know 
when there's one of these tries at escape going on. 
It makes them restive—there's a regular wave going 
through them just now. 

THe Governor. [Meditatively] Odd things— 
those waves. [Turning to look at the prisoners ex- 
ercising| Seems quiet enough out here! 

WoopER. That Irishman, O’Cleary, began 
banging on his door this morning. Little thing like 
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““THE GOVERNOR. 


[Holding up the sax] 


that’s quite enough to upset the whole lot. They're 
just like dumb animals at times. 

THE Governor. I’ve seen it with horses before 
thunder— it'll run right through cavalry lines. 

The prison CHALAIN has entered. He is a dark- 
haired, ascetic man, in clerical undress, with a 
peculiarly steady, tight-lipped face and slow, cul- 
tured speech. 

THE Governor. [Holding up the saw] 
this, Miller? 

THE CHAPLAIN. Useful-looking specimen. 

THE Governor. Do for the Museum, eh! [He 
goes to the cupboard and opens it, displaying to view 
a number of quaint ropes, hooks, and metal tools 
with labels tied on them) That'll do, thanks Mr. 
Wooder. 

WoopER. [Saluting] Thank you, sir. [He goes 
out] 

THE GovERNoR. Account for the state of the 
men last day or two, Miller? Seems going through 
the whole place. 

THE CHAPLAIN. No. I don’t know of anything. 

THE GOVERNOR. By the way, will you dine with 
us on Christmas Day? 

THE CHaPLAIN. To-morrow. 
much. 

THE GOVERNOR. Worries me to feel the men 
discontented. [Gazing at the saw] Have to punish 
this poor devil. Can't help liking a man who tries 
to escape. [/7e places the saw in his pocket and 
locks the cupboard again] 

THE CHAPLAIN. Extraordinary perverted will- 
power— some of them. Nothing to be done till it’s 
broken. 


Seen 


Thanks very 
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THE GOVERNOR 
And not much after- 
wards, I'm afraid. 
Ground too hard for 


golf? 

WOODER Comes in 
again. 

WOoopveER. Visitor 
who's been seeing 
Q 3007 asks to speak 
to you, sir. I told 


him it wasn't usual. 

T HE GOVERNOR. 
What about ? 

Wooper. Shall I 
put him off, sir? 

THE GOVERNOR. 
[Resignedly| No, no. 
Let's see him Don't 
go, Miller. 

WooDER motions 
lo some one without, 
and as the visitor 
comes in withdraws. 

The visitor is 
COKESON, who is at- 
tired in a thick over- 
coat lo the knees, 
woolen gloves, and 
carries a lop hat. 

CoKeEson. I'm 
sorry to trouble you 
I've been talking to the young man. 

THE GovERNOR. We have a good many here. 

Сокеѕом. Name of Falder, forgery. [Producing 
a card, and handing it to the GOVERNOR] Firm 
of James and Walter How. Well known in 
the law. 

THE Governor. [Receiving the card—with a 
faint smile] What do you want to see me about, 
sir? | 

CokrsoN. [Suddenly seeing the prisoners at ex- 
ercise] Why! what a sight! 

THE GovERNOR. Yes, we have that privilege 
from here; my office is being done up. [Sitting 
down at his table] Now, please! j 

CokEsoN. [Dragging his eyes with difficulty 
from the window] Y wanted to say a word to you; I 
shan't keep you long. ([Confdentially| Fact is, I 
oughtn't to be here by rights. His sister came to 
me—he’s got no father and mother—and she was 
in some distress. “ Му husband won't let me go 
and see him," she said; ''says he's disgraced the 
family. And his other sister," she said, ''is an 
invalid." And she asked me to come. Well, I 
take an interest in him. He was our junior—I go 
to the same chapel—and I didn't like to refuse. 
And what I wanted to tell you was, he seems 
lonely here. 

THE Governor. Not unnaturally. 

Соккзом. I'm afraid it'll prey on my mind. I 
see a lot of them about working together. 

THE GovERNOR. Those are local prisoners. 
The convicts serve their three months here in sepa- 
rate confinement, sir. 

CokrEsoN. But we don't want to be unreason- 


Seen this, Miller?" 
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able. He's quite downhearted. I wanted to ask 
you to let him run about with the others. 

THE Governor. (With faint amusement] Ring 
the bell—would you, Miller. [То CoKEson] 
You'd like to hear what the doctor says about him, 
perhaps. 

THE CHAPLAIN. [Ringing the bell] You are not 
accustomed to prisons, it would seem, sir. 

Сокеѕом. No. But it's a pitiful sight. He's 
quite a young fellow. I said to him: “Before a 
month's up,” I said, **you'll be out and about with 
the others; it'll be a nice change for you.” “А 
month!" he said—-like that! “Соте!” I said, 
“we mustn't exaggerate. What's a month? Why, 
it's nothing!" “A day,” he said, "shut up in your 
cell thinking and brooding as I do, it's longer than 
a year outside. І can't help it," he said; “І try— 
but I'm built that way, Mr. Cokeson.” And he 
held his hand up to his face. I could see the tears 
trickling through his fingers. It wasn't nice. 

THE CHAPLAIN. He's a young man with large, 
rather peculiar eyes, isn't he? Not Church of 
England, I think? 

CoxEsoN. No. 

Tue CHAPLAIN. I know. 

THE GOVERNOR. [To Моорев, who has соте 
in] Ask the doctor to be good enough to come here 
for a minute. [WOODER salutes, and goes oul] 
Let's see, he's not married? 

Coxrsow. No. [Con/identially| But there's a 
party he's very much attached to, not altogether 
com-il-fo. Its a sad story. 

THE CHAPLAIN. If it wasn't for drink and 
women, sir, this prison might be closed. 

Сокеѕом. [Looking at the CHAPLAIN over his 
spectacles] Ye-es, but I wanted to tell you about 
that, special. He had hopes they'd have let her 
come and see him, but they haven't. Of course he 
asked me questions. I did my best, but I couldn't 
tell the poor young fellow a lie, with him in here— 
seemed like hitting him. But I’m afraid it’s made 
him worse. 

THE GovERNOR. What was this news then? 

CoxeEson. Like this. The woman had a nahsty, 
spiteful feller for a husband, and she’d left him. 
Fact is, she was going away with our young friend. 
It’s not nice—but I’ve looked over it. Well, when 
he was put in here she said she’d earn her living 
apart, and wait for him to come out. That was a 
great consolation to him. But after a month she 
came to me—I don’t know her personally—and she 
said: “I can't earn the children's living, let alone 
my own—T've got no friends. I’m obliged to keep 
out of everybody’s way, else my husband ’d get to 
know where I was. I’m very much reduced,” she 
said. And she has lost flesh. “Pll have to go in 
the workhouse!" Its a painful story. I said to 
her: “No,” I said, “not that! I’ve got a wife an’ 
family, but sooner than you should do that I'll spare 
you a little myself.” “Really,” she said—she's a 
nice creature—''I don't like to take it from you. 
I think I'd better go back to my husband.” Well, 
I know he's a nahsty, spiteful feller—drinks—but I 
didn't like to persuade her not to. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Surely, no. 


Сокеѕом. Ye-es, but I’m sorry now; it's upset 
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the poor young fellow dreadfully. And what I 
wanted to say was: He's got his three years to 
serve. ` I want things to be pleasant for him. 

THe CHAPLAIN. [With a touch of impatience] 
The Law hardly shares your view, I’m afraid. 

Сокеѕом. But I can't help thinking that to shut 
him up there by himself'll turn him silly. Апа 
nobody wants that, I s'pose. I don’t like to see a 
man cry. 

THE CHaptain. It’s a very rare thing for them 
to give way like that. 

CoKESON. [Looking at him—in a tone of sudden 
dogged hostility] I keep dogs. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Indeed? 

Сокеѕом. Ye-es. And I say this: I wouldn't 
shut one of them up all by himself, month after 
month, not if he'd bit me all over. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Unfortunately, the criminal is 
not a dog; he has a sense of right and wrong. 

Сокеѕом. But that's not the way to make him 
feel it. 

Tae CHAPLAIN. Ah! there I’m afraid we must 
differ. 

Сокеѕом. It's the same with dogs. If you treat 
'em with kindness they'll do anything for you; but 
to shut 'em up alone, it only makes 'em savage. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Surely you should allow those 
who have had a little more experience than yourself 
to know what is best for prisoners. 

Coxeson. [Doggedly] I know this young fellow, 
I've watched him for years. He's eurotic—got no 
stamina. His father died of consumption. I'm 
thinking of his future. If he's to be kept there shut 
up by himself, without a cat to keep him companv, 
it'll do him harm. I said to him: ‘Where do you 
feel it?" “I can't tell you, Mr. Cokeson,” he said, 
“but sometimes I could beat my head against the 
wall.” It’s not nice. 

During this speech the Doctor has entered. He 
ts a medium-sized. rather good-looking man, with a 
quick eye. He stands leaning against the window. 

THE Govrrnor. This gentleman thinks the 
separate is telling on Q 3007—Falder, young thin 
fellow, star class. What do you say, Doctor Clem- 
ents? 

Tue росток. He doesn’t like it, but it’s not do- 
ing him any harm. 

CoKESON. But he's told me. 

Tue Doctor. Of course he'd say so, but we can 
always tell. He’s lost no weight since he’s been 
here. 

Сокеѕом. It’s his state of mind I’m speaking of. 

Tur Doctor. His mind's all right so far. He's 
nervous, rather melancholy. I don’t see signs of 
anything more. I’m watching him carefully. 

CokrsoN. [Nonplussed] Pm glad to hear you 
say that. 

Tne CHAPLAIN. [More suavely] It's just at this 
period that we are able to make some impression on 
them, sir. I am speaking from my special stand- 

int. 
кок: [Turning bewildered to the GOVERNOR] 
I don’t want to be unpleasant, but having kiven him 
this news, I do feel its awkward. 

Tue Governor. I'll make a point of seeing him 
to-day. 
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Сокеѕом. I'm much obliged to you. I thought 
perhaps seeing him every day you wouldn't no- 
lice it. 

THE Governor. [Rather sharply] ЇЇ any sign 
of injury to his health shows itself his case will be 
reported at once. "That's fully provided for. 

[He rises.] 

Сокеѕом. [Following his own thoughts] Of 
course, what you don’t see doesn’t trouble you; but 


having seen him, I don’t want to have him on my . 


mind. 

THE Governor. I think you may safely leave 
it to us, sir. 

Сокеѕом. [Mollified and apologetic} I thought 
you'd understand me. I'm a plain man—never 
set myself up against authority. [Expanding to 
the CHAPLAIN] Nothing personal meant. Good- 
morning. 

As he goes out the three officials do not look at each 
other, but their faces wear peculiar expressions. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Our friend seems to think that 
prison is a hospital. 

CoKESON. [Returning suddenly with an apol- 
ogelic air) There’s just one little thing. This 
woman—I suppose I mustn't ask you to let him see 
her. It'd bea rare treat for them both. He's think- 
ing about her all the time. Of course she's not his 
wife. But he's quite safe in here. "They're a pitiful 
couple. You couldn't make an exception? 

THE Governor. [Wearily] As you say, my dear 
sir, I couldn't make an exception; he won't be al- 
lowed another visit of any sort till he goes to a con- 
vict prison. 

Сокеѕом. I see. [Rather coldly] Sorry to have 
troubled you. [He again goes out.] 

Tue CHAPLAIN. [Shrugging his shoulders] The 
plain man indeed, poor fellow. Come and have 
some lunch, Clements? 

[He and the Doctor go out talking.) 

The GovERNOR, with a sigh, sits down at his 
table and takes up a pen. 


The curtain falls. 
SCENE II 


Part of the ground corridor of the prison. The 
walls are colored with greenish distemper up to a 
stripe of deeper green about the height of a man’s 
shoulder, and above this line are whitewashed. The 
floor is of blackened stones. Daylight is filtering 
through a heavily barred window at the end. The 
doors of four cells are visible. Each cell door has a 
little round peep-hole at the level of a man’s eve, 
covered by a little round disc, which, raised upwards, 
affords a view of the cell. On the wall, close to each 
cell door, hangs a little square board with the prison- 
er's name, number, and record. 

Overhead can be seen the iron structures of the first- 
floor and second-floor corridors. 

The WARDER Instructor, a bearded man in 
blue uniform, with an apron, and some dangling 
keys, is just emerging from one of the cells. 


INSTRUCTOR. [Speaking from the door into the cell] 
I'll have another bit for you when that’s finished. 
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O'Crranv. [Unseen—in an Irish voice] Little 
doubt o’ that, sirr. 

INSTRUCTOR. [Gossiping] Well, you'd rather have 
it than nothing, I s'pose. 

O'CrEany. An’ that’s the blessed truth. 

Sounds are heard of a cell door being closed and 
locked, and of approaching footsteps. 

Instructor. [In a sharp, changed voice] Look 
alive over it! 

He shuts the cell door, and stands at attention. 

The GovERNOR comes walking down the corridor, 
followed by WoovER. 

Tue Governor. Anything to report? 

Instructor. [Saluting] Q 3007 [he points to a 
cell] is behind with his work, sir. He’ll lose marks 
to-day. 

The GOVERNOR nods and passes on to the end cell. 
The INSTRUCTOR goes away. 

THE Governor. This is our maker of saws, 
isn’t it? 

He takes the saw from his pocket as WoopER 
throws open the door of the cell. The convict 
MOANEY is seen lying on his bed, athwart the cell, 
with his cap on. He springs up and stands in the 
middle of the cell. Не 1s a raw-boned fellow, about 
Jifty-six years old, with outstanding bat’s ears and 
fierce, staring, steel-colored eyes. 

Wooper. Cap off! [МОАМЕҮ removes his cap) 
Out here! [MoANEY comes to the door.) 

THE GOVERNOR. [Beckoning him out into the cor- 
ridor, and holding up the saw—with the manner of 
an officer speaking to a private] Anything to say 
about this, my тап? [MoANEY is silent] Come! 

MoaNzy. It passed the time. 

THE GOVERNOR. [Pointing into the cell] Not 
enough to do, eh? 

Moaney. It don't occupy your mind. 

THE GOVERNOR. [Tapping the saw] You might 
find a better way than this. 

Moaney. [Sullenly] Well! What way? I must 
keep my hand in against the time I get out. What’s 
the good of anything else to me at my time of life? 
(With a gradual change to civility, as his tongue 
warms] Ye know that, sir. ГИ be in again within 
a year or two, after I’ve done this lot. I don’t 
want to disgrace meself when I’m out. You've 
got your pride keeping the prison smart; well, I’ve 
got mine. [Seeing that the GOVERNOR ts listening 
with interest, he goes on, pointing to the saw] I 
must be dofn’ a little o’ this. It's no harm to any 
one. I was five weeks makin’ that saw—a bit of 
all right it is, too; now I'll get cells, I suppose, or 
seven days’ bread and water. You can’t help it, 
sir, I know that—I quite put meself in your place. 

THE GOVERNOR. Now, look here, Moaney, if I 
pass it over will you give me your word not to try it 
on again? Think! [He goes into the cell, walks 
to the end of it, mounts the stool, and tries the win- 
dow-bars} 

THE Governor. [Returning] Well? 

Moaney. [Who has been reflecting] I've got an- 
other six weeks to do in here, alone. I can't do it 
and think o' nothing. 1 must have something to 
interest me. You've made me a sporting offer, sir. 
but I can't pass my word about it. Ishouldn't like 
to deceive a gentleman. [Pointing into the cell] 
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Another four hours’ steady work would have 
done it. 

THE GOVERNOR. Yes, and what then? Caught, 
brought back, punishment. Five weeks’ hard 
work to make this, and cells at the end of it, while 
they put a new bar to your window. Is it worth it, 
Moaney? 

Moaney. [With a sort of fierceness] Yes, it is. 

THE Governor. [Putting his hand to his 
brow] Oh, well! Two days’ cells—bread and 
water. 

Moaney. Thank 'e, sir. 

He turns quickly like an animal and slips into 
his cell. 

The GOVERNOR looks after him and shakes his 
head as WOODER closes and locks the cell door. 

THE GOVERNOR. Open Clipton's cell. 

WooDER opens the door of Ci1PTON'S cell. 

CLIPTON is silting on a stool just inside the 
door, at work on a pair of trousers. He is a 
small, thick, oldish man, with an almost shaven 
head, and smouldering little dark eyes behind 
smoked spectacles. He gets up and stands motion- 
less in the doorway, peering at his visitors. 

THE Governor. [Beckoning] Come out here a 
minute, Clipton. . 

CriPTON, with a sort of dreadful quietness, comes 
into the corridor, the needle and thread in his hand. 
The GOVERNOR signs to WOODER, who goes into the 
cell and inspects it carefully. 

'THE Governor. How are your eyes? 

Curpton. І don't complain of them. I don't see 
the sun here. [He makes a stealthy movement, pro- 
truding his neck a little] There’s just one thing, 
Mr. Governor, as you’re speaking to me. I wish 
you’d ask the cove next door here to keep a bit 
quieter. 

Tue Governor. What’s the matter? I don’t 
want any tales, Clipton. 

Cureton. He keeps me awake. I don’t know 
who he is. (With contempt] One of this star class, 
Iexpect. Oughtn't to be here with ws. 

THE GOVERNOR. [Quietly] Quite right, Clipton. 
He'll be moved when there's a cell vacant. 

Cureton. He knocks about like a wild beast in 
the early morning. I'm not used to it—stops me 
getting my sleep out. Inthe evening too. It’s not 
fair, Mr. Governor, as you’re speaking to me. 
Sleep’s the comfort I’ve got here; I’m entitled to 
take it out full. 

Моорев comes out of the cell, and instantly, as 
though extinguished, Сілртох moves with stealthy 
suddenness back into his cell. 

WooDER. All right, sir. 

The GOVERNOR nods. 
locked. 

THe Governor. Which is the man who banged 
on his door this morning ? 

Моорев. [Going towards O’CLFaARY’s cell] This 
one, sir; O’Cleary. 

He lifts the disc and glances through the peep-hole. 

THE GOVERNOR. Open. 

WOODER throws open the door. O’CLEARY, who 
ts seated at a little table by the door as if listening, 
Springs up and stands at attention just inside the 
doorway. He is a broad-faced, middle-aged man, 


The door is closed and 
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with a wide, thin, flexible mouth, and little holcs 
under his high cheek-bones. 

THE Governor. Where's the joke, O'Cleary? 

О’СіЕАВҮ. The joke, your honor? I've not 
seen one for a long time. 

Tue Governor. Banging on your door? 

О’СтЕАВҮ. Oh! that! 

THE Governor. It's womanish. 

O'Crranv. An’ it's that I'm becoming this two 
months past. 

Tue Governor. Anything to complain of? 

O’CLEARY. No, sir. 

THE GovERNOR. You're an old hand; 
ought to know better. 

O'CrEARY. Yes, I’ve been through it all. 

THE GOVERNOR. You've got a youngster next 
door; you'll upset him. 

O'CLranv. It cam’ over me, your honour. I 
can't always be the same steady man. 

THE GOVERNOR. Work all right? 

O’CiEary. [Taking up a rush mat he is making] 
Oh! I can do it on me head. It's the miserablest 
stuff—don’t take the brains of a mouse. [Working 
his mouth] It's here I feel it—the want of a little 
noise—a terrible little wud ease me. 

'THE GOVERNOR. You know as well as I do that 
if you were out in the shops you wouldn’t be al- 
lowed to talk. 

O'Crranv. [With a look of profound meaning] 
Not with my mouth. 

Tue GovERNOR. Well, then? 

O'Crranv. But it's the great conversation 
I'd have. 

THE Governor. [With a smile] Well, no more 
conversation on your door. 

O’CLEARY. No, sir, I wud not have the little 
wit to repeat meself. 

THE GOVERNOR. [Turning] Good-night. 

O’Creary. Good-night, your honor. 

He turns into his cell. The GOVERNOR shuts the 
door. ° 

THE Governor. [Looking at the record card] 
Can’t help liking the poor blackguard. 

WooDER. He's an amiable man, sir. 

THE Governor. [Pointing down the corridor] 
Ask the doctor to come here, Mr. Wooder. 

WooDrR salutes and goes away down the corridor. 

The GovERNOR goes to the door of FALDER’S cell. 
He raises his uninjured hand to uncover the pee p- 
hole; but, without uncovering it, shakes his head and 
drops his hand; then, after scrutinizing the record 
board, he opens the cell door. FALDER, who is stand- 
ing against it, lurches forward. 

THE Governor. [Beckoning him out] Now tell 
me: can’t you settle down, Falder? 

FALDER. [In a breathless voice] Yes, sir. 

THE Governor. You know what I mean? It’s 
no good running your. head against a stone wall, 
is it? 

FALDER. No, sir. 

THE GovERNOR. Well, come. 

FALDFR. I try, sir. 

THE GovERNOR. Can't you sleep? 

FALDER. Very little. Between two o'clock and 
getting up's the worst time: 

THE GoveRNon. How's that? 


you 
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FALDER. [His lips twitch with a sort of smile] I 
don't know, sir. I was always nervous. [Sud- 
denly voluble| Everything scems to get such a size 
then. I feel Pil never get out as long as I live. 

THE Governor, "That's morbid, my lad. Pull 
yourself together. 

FALDER. [With an equally sudden dogged resent- 
ment] Yes- I've got to—— 

Ture Governor. Think of all these other 
fellows? 

FALDER. They're used to it. 

Tur Governor. They all had to go through it 
once for the first time, just as you're doing now. 

FALDER. Yes, sir, I shall get to be like them in 
time, I suppose. | 

THE GOVERNOR. [Rather taken aback] H'm! 
Well. That rests with you. Now, come. Set 
your mind to it, like a good fellow. You're still 
quite young. A man can make himself what he 
likes. 

FALDER. (Wistfully] Yes, sir. 

Tne Governor. Take а good hold of yourself. 
Do you read? 

FALDER. I don’t take the words in. [Hanging 
his head] I know it's no good; but I can't help 
thinking of what's going on outside. In my cell I 
can't see out at all. It’s thick glass, sir. 

Tue Governor. You've had a visitor. Bad 
news? 

FALDER. Yes. 

THE Governor. You mustn't think about it. 

FALDER. [Looking back at his cell] How can I 
help it, sir? 

He suddenly becomes motionless as WOODER and 
the Doctor approach, The GOVERNOR motions to 
him to go back into his cell. 

FALDER. [Quick and low] Y m quite right in my 
head, sir. [He goes back into his cell.] 

THE Governor. [То the Docror] Just go in 
and see him, Clements. 

The Doctor goes into the cell. The GovERNOR 
pushes the door to, nearly closing il, and walks 
towards the window. 

Wooper. [Following] Sorry you should be 
troubled like this, sir. Very contented lot of men, 
on the whole. 

THE GOVERNOR. [Shortly] You think so? 

Woopkrr. Yes, sir. It’s Christmas doing it, in 
my opinion. 

THe Governor. [То himself] Queer, that! 

Wooprr. Beg pardon, sir? 

THE GOVERNOR. Christmas! 

Tle turns toward the window, leaving WOODER 
looking at him with a sort of pained anxiety. 

Wooper. [Suddenly] Do you think we make 
show enough, sir? If you'd like us to have more 
holly? 

THE GOVERNOR. Not at all, Mr. Wooder. 

Wooper. Very good, sir. 

The Doctor has come out of FALDER'S cell, and 
the GOVERNOR beckons to him, 

‘THE GOVERNOR. Well? 

THE Doctor. I can’t make anything much of 
him. He's nervous, of course. 

THE Governor. Is there any sort of case to re- 
port? Quite frankly, Doctor. 
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Tne Doctor. Well, I don't think the separate’s 
doing him any good; but then I could say the same 
of a lot of them—they’d get on better in the shops, 
there's no doubt. 

THE GOVERNOR. You mean you'd have to rec- 
ommend others? 

THE ростов. A dozen at least. It’s on his 
nerves. "There's nothing tangible. That fellow 
there [pointing to O'CLEARY's celi], for instance— 
feels it just as much, in his way. If I once get 
away from physical facts—I shan't know where I 
am. Conscientiously, sir, I don't know how to 
differentiate him. He hasn't lost weight. Nothing 
wrong with his eyes. His pulse is good. Talks all 
right. 

THE GovrRNOR. It doesn’t amount to mel- 
ancholia? 

Tue DOCTOR. [Shaking his head] I can report 
on him if you like; but if I do I ought to report on 
others. : 

THE Governor. I see. [Looking towards FALD- 
ER'S cell) The poor devil must just stick it then. 

As he says this he looks absently at WooveER. 

Моорев. Beg pardon, sir? 

For answer the GOVERNOR stares at him, turns 
on his heel and walks away. There is a sound as of 
beating on metal. 

THE GOVERNOR. [Stopping] Mr. Wooder ? 

Ұоорев. Banging on his door, sir. I thought 
we should have more of that. [Ife hurries for- 
ward, passing the GOVERNOR who follows closely]. 


The curtain fails. 
SCENE III 


FarprR's cell, a whitewashed space thirteen feet 
broad by seven deep, and nine feel high, with a rounded 
ceiling. The floor is of shiny blackened bricks. The 
barred window of opaque glass, with a ventilator, is 
high up in the middle of the end wall. In the middle 
of the opposite end wall is the narrow door. In a 
corner are the mattress and bedding rolled up (two 
blankets, two sheets, and а coverlet). Above them is 
a quarter-circular wooden shelf on which is a Bible 
and several little devotional books, piled in a sym- 
metrical pyramid; there are also a black hair-brush, 
looth-brush, and a bit of soap. In another corner 15 
the wooden frame of a bed, standing on end. There 
15 a dark ventilator under the window, and another 
over the door. FALDER'S work ( a shirt to which he 
is putting button-holes) is hung to a nail on the wall 
over а small wooden table, on which the novel “ Lorna 
Doone” lies open. Low down in the corner by the 
door is a thick glass screen, about a foot. square, 
covering the gas-jet let into the wall. There ts also 
a wooden stool, and a pair of shoes beneath tt. Three 
bright round tins are set under the window. 

In fast-falling daylight, FALDER, in his stock- 
ings, is seen standing motionless, with his head in- 
clined towards the door, listening. He moves a little 
closer to the door, his stockinged feet making no 
noise. He stops at the door. He is trying harder 
and harder to hear something, any little thing that is 
going on outside. He springs suddenly upright— 
as if at a sound—and remains perfectly motionless. 
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Then, with a heavy sigh, he moves to his work, and 
stands looking at it, with his head down; he does a 
stitch or two, having the air of a man so lost in sad- 
ness that each stitch is, as it were, a coming to life. 
Then, turning abruptly, he begins pacing the cell, 
moving his head, like an animal pacing ils cage. 
He stops again at the door, listens, and, placing the 
palms of his hands against it with his fingers spread 
out, leans his forehead against the iron. Turning 
from it, presently, he moves slowly back towards the 
window, tracing his way with his finger along the 
top line of the distemper that runs around the wall. 
He stops under the window, and, picking up the lid 
of one of the tins, peers into it. It has grown 
very nearly dark. Suddenly the lid falls out of his 
hand with a clatter—the only sound that has broken 
the silence—and he stands staring intently at the 
wall where the stuff of the shirt is hanging rather 
while in the darkness—he seems to be seeing some- 
body or something there. There is a sharp tap and 
click; the cell light behind the glass screen has been 
turned up. The cell is brightly lighted. FALDER 
is seen gasping for breath. 

A sound from far away, as 
of distant, dull beating on 
thick metal, is suddenly audi- 
ble. FALDER shrinks back, 
not able to bear this sudden 
clamour. But the sound 
grows, as though some great 
tumbril were rolling towards 
the cell. And gradually it 
seems to hypnotise him. He 
begins creeping inch by inch 
nearer to the door. The 
banging sound, travelling 
from cell to cell, draws closer 
and closer; FALDER'S hands 
are seen moving as if his 
spirit had already joined in 
this beating, and the sound 
Swells till it seems to have ` 
entered the very cell. He 
suddenly raises his clenched 
fists. Panting violently, he 
flings himself at his door, 
and beats on it. 


The curtain falls. 
ACT IV 


The scene is again COKE- 
SON’S room, at a few min- 
utes to ten of a March morn- 
ing, two years later. The 
doors are all open. SWEEDLE, 
now blessed with a sprouting 
moustache, is getting the of- 
fices ready. He arranges pa- 
person COKESON’ Stable; then 
goes to a covered washstand, raises the lid, and looks at 
himself in the mirror. While he is gazing his fill 
Ruth Honeywill comes in through the outer office and 
stands in the doorway. There seems a kind of exul- 
tation and excitement behind her habitual impasivity. 


“ He suddenly raises his clenched fists. 
Panting violently, he flings himself 
at his door, and beats on it" 
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SWEEDLE. [Suddenly seeing her, and dropping 
the lid of the washstand with a bang] Hello! It’s 
you! 

RurH. Yes. 

SWEEDLE. There’s only me here! They don’t 
waste their time hurrying down in the morning. 
Why, it must be two years since we had the pleasure 
of seeing you. [Nervously] What have you been 
doing with youreslf? 

Ruta. [Sardonically] Living. 

SWEEDLE. [Impressed] If you want to see him 
[he points to CoKESON'S chair], he'll be here directly 
—never misses—not much. [Delicately] I hope our 
friend's back from the country. His time’s been 
up these three months, if I remember. [RUTH sods] 
I was awful sorry about that. The governor made 
a mistake—if you ask me. 

Котн. He did. 

SWEEDLE. He ought to have given him a 
chanst. And, I say, the judge ought to ha’ let 
him go after that. They've forgot what human 
nature’s like. Whereas we know. 

Кстн gives him a hon- 
eyed smile. 

SwkEDpLE. They come 
down on you like a cart- 
load of bricks, flatten you 
out, and when you don't 
swell up again they com- 
plain of it. I know 'em— 
seen a lot of that sort of 
thing in my time. [He > 
shakes his head in the plent- 
itude of wisdom] Why, only 
the other day the gov- 
ernor—— 

But COKESON has come in 
through the outer office; brisk 
with east wind, and decidedly 
grayer. 

CokEsoN. [Drawing off 
his coat and gloves] Why! 
it’s you! [Zhen motioning 
SWEFDLE out, and closing 
the door) Quite a stranger! 
Must be two years. D’you 
want to see me? Ісап give 
you a minute. Sit down! 
Family well? 

RurH. Yes. I'm not liv- 
ing where I was. 

Сокеѕом. [E ying her 
askance] I hope things 
are more comfortable at 
home. 

RurH. I couldn't stay 
with Honeywill, after all. 

CoxrsoN. You haven't 
done anything rash, I hope. 
I should be sorry if you'd 
done anything rash. 

RurH. I've kept the children with me. 

CokESON. [Beginning to feel that things are not 
so jolly as he had hoped] Well, I’m glad to have seen 
you. You've not heard from the young man, I sup- 
pose, since he came out? 
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Reutu. Yes, I ran across him yesterday. 

CokrsoN. I hope he's well. 

Кети. [With sudden fierceness] He can't get any- 
thing to do. It's dreadful to see him. He's just 
skin and bone. 

CokFson. [With genuine concern] Dear me! I'm 
sorry to hear that. [On his guard again] Didn't they 
tind him a place when his time was up? 

Rura. He was опу there three weeks. It got out. 

CokrsoN. I'm sure I don't know what I can do 
for vou. I don't like to be snubby. 

Rutn. I can't bear his being like that. 

Cokrsox. (Scanning her not un prosperous figure] 
I know his relations aren't very forthy about him. 
Perhaps you can do something for him, till he finds 
his feet. 

Rutu. Not now. I could have—but not now. 

Cokrson. I don’t understand. 

Кети, [Proudly] I've seen him again—that’s all 
over. 

Соккѕом, [Staring at her—disturbed] Pm a 
family man—I don't want to hear anything un- 
pleasant Excuse те-- т very busy. 

Кетн. I'd have gone home to my people in the 
country long ago, but they've never got over me 
marrying Honeywill. I never was waywise, Mr. 
Cokeson, but I'm proud. I was only a girl, you see, 
when I married him. I thought the world of him, 
of course he used to come traveling to 
our farm. 

Соккѕом. [Regretfully] I did hope you'd have 
got on better, after you saw me. 

Kuti. He used me worse than ever. He couldn't 
break my nerve, but I lost my health; and then he 
began knocking the children about. . . . I 
couldn't stand that. I wouldn't go back now, if 
he were dying. 

Сокеѕом. [Who has risen and is shifting about 
as though dodging a stream of lava] We mustn't be 
violent, must we? 

RurH. [Smouldering] A man that can't behave 
better than that —— [There is silence.) 

Coxrson. [Fascinated $n spite of himself] Then 
there you were! And what did you do then? 

Rutu. [With a shrug] Tried the same as when I 
left him before А making skirts . . . 
cheap things. It was the best I could get, but I 
never made more than ten shillings a week, buying 
mv own cotton and working all day; I hardly ever 
got to bed till past twelve. I kept at it for nine 
months. [fiercely] Well, I'm not fit for that; I 
wasn’t made for it. Pd rather die. 

CokrEsoN. My dear woman! We mustn’t talk 
like that. 

RurH. It was starvation for the children too— 
after what they'd always had. I soon got not to 
саге. I used to be too tired. [She is silent] 

CokrsoN. [With fearful curiosity] Why what 
happened then? 

Кути. [With a laugh] My employer happened 
then —he's happened ever since. 

Coxkrson. Dear! Oh dear! І пеуег came across 
a thing like this. 

Котн. [Dully] He's treated me all right. But 
I've done with that. [Suddenly her lips begin to 
quiver, and she hides them with the back of her hand] 
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I never thought Га see him again, you see. It was 
just a chance I met him by Hyde Park. We went 
in there and sat down, and he told me all about 
himself. Oh! Mr. Cokeson, give him another 
chance. 

Сокеѕом. [Greatly disturbed] Then you've both 
lost your livings! What a horrible position! 

Котн. If he could only get here—where there's 
nothing to find out about him! 

CoKESON. We can't have anything derogative to 
the firm. 

Котн I've no one else to go to. 

Сокеѕох. I'll speak to the partners, but I don't 
think they'll take him, under the circumstanecs. 
I don't really. , 

Ruts. He came with me; he's down there in the 
street. [She points to the window]. 

CokEsoN. [On his dignity] He shouldn't have 
done that until he’s sent for. [Then softening at the 
look on her face] We've got a vacancy, as it happens, 
but I can't promise anything. 

Rut. It would be the saving of him. 

Сокеѕом. Well, I'll do what I can, but I'm not 
sanguine. Now tell him that I don't want him here 
till I see how things are. Leave your address ? 
[Repeating her] 83 Mullingar Street? [Не notes it 
on blotting-paper| Good-morning. 

Котн. Thank you. 

She moves towards the door, turns as if to speak, 
but does not, and goes away. — 

Сокеѕох. [Wiping his head and forehead with 
a large white cotton handkerchief] What a business! 
[T hen, looking amongst his papers, he sounds his 
bell. SwEEDLE answers ii]. 

Сокеѕом. Was that young Richards coming 
here to-day after the clerk's place? 

SWEEDLE. Yes. 

Сокеѕом. Well, keep him in the air; I don’t 
want to see him yet. 

SWEEDLE. What shall I tell him, sir? 

CoxresoN. [With asperity] Invent something. 
Use your brains. Don't stump him off altogether. 

SWEEDLE. Shall I tell him that we’ve got illness, 
sir? 

CokrsoN. No! Nothing untrue. Say I'm not 
here to-day. 

SWEEDLE. Yes, sir. Keep him hankering? 

CokEsoN. Exactly. And look here. You re- 
member Falder? I may be having him round to 
see me. Now, treat him like you'd have him treat 
you in a similar position. 

SWEEDLE. I naturally should do. 

Сокеѕох. That's right. When a man's down 
never hit?im. "Tisn't necessary. Give him a hand 
up. That’s a metaphor I recommend to you in life. 
It's sound policy. 

SWEEDLE. Do you think the governors will take 
him on again, sir? 

Coxrson. Can't say anything about that. [44 
the sound of some one having entered the outer office) 
Who's there? 

SwEEDLE. [Going to the door and looking] It's 
Falder, sir. 

CoxrsoN. [Vexed| Dear me! Thats very 
naughty of her. Tell him to call again. I don't 
want 
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He breaks off as FALDER comes in. FALDER is 
thin, pale, older, his eyes have grown more restless. 
His clothes are very worn and loose. 

SWEEDLE, nodding cheerfully, withdraws. 

CoxkrsoN. Glad to sce you. You're rather pre- 
vious. [Trying to keep things pleasant] Shake hands! 
She's striking while the iron's hot. (He wipes his 
forehead] I don't blame her. She's anxious. 

FALDER timidly takes CoKEsON's hand and 
glances towards the partners’ door. 

СокеЅом. No—not yet! Sit down! [FALDER 
sits in the chair at the side of CoKEson’s table, on 
which he places his cap] Now you are here. Га like 
you to give me a little account of yourself. [Looking 
at him over his spectacles] How’s your health? 

FALDER. I'm alive, Mr. Cokeson. 

Coxrsow. [Preoccupied| I'm glad to hear that. 
About this matter. I don’t like doing anything out 
of the ordinary; it's not my habit. I'ma plain man, 
and I want everything smooth and straight. But 
I promised your friend to speak to the partners, 
and I always keep my word. 

FALDER. I just want a chance, Mr. Cokeson. 
I've paid for that job, a thousand times and more. 
I have, sir. No one knows. They say I weighed 
more when I came out than when I went in. They 
couldn't weigh me here [he touches his head] or 
here [Ле touches his heart, and gives a sort of laugh). 
Till last night I'd have thought there was nothing 
jn here at all. 

Сокеѕом. [Concerned] You've not got heart dis- 
ease? 

FALDER. Oh! they passed me sound enough. 

Сокеѕом. But they got you a place, didn't they? 

FALDER. Yes; very good people, knew all about 
it—very kind to me. I thought I was going to get 
on first rate. But one day, all of a sudden the other 
clerks got wind of it. I couldn't stick it, 
Mr. Cokeson, I couldn't, sir. 

Сокеѕом. Easy, my dear fellow, easy! 

FarpER. I had one small job after that, but it 
didn't last. 

Coxeson. How was that? 

FALDrR. It's no good deceiving you. Mr. Coke- 
son. 'The fact is, I seem to be struggling against 
a thing that’s all round me. I can't explain it; it’s 
as if I was in a net; as fast as I cut it here, it grows 
up there. I didn't act as I ought to have, about 
references; but what are you to do? You must 
have them. And that made me afraid, and I left. 
In fact, 'm—T'm afraid all the time now. 

He bows his head and leans dejectedly silent over 
the table. 

CoxeEson. I feel for you—I do really. Aren't 
your sisters going to do anything for you? 

FALDER. One's in consumption. And the 
other—— 

Coxrson. Ye..es. She told me her hus- 
band wasn't quite pleased with you. 

FALDER. When I went there—they were at sup- 
per—my sister wanted to give me a kiss—-I know. 
But he just looked at her, and said: “What have 
you come for?" Well, I pocketed my pride and 
I said: "Aren't you going to give me your hand, 
Jim? Cis is, I know," I said. ‘Look here!" he 
said, “that’s all very well, but we'd better come to 
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an understanding. I've been expecting you, and 
Ive made up my mind. ГЇЇ give you fifteen 
pounds to go to Canada with." “I see," I said— 
“good riddance! No, thanks; keep your fifteen 
pounds." Friendship’s a queer thing when you've 
been where I have. 

Сокеѕом. I understand. Will you take the fif- 
teen pounds from me?  [Flustered as FALDER, 
regards him with a queer smile]Quite without preju- 
dice; I mean it kindly. 

FALDER. I'm not allowed to leave the country. 

Coxeson. Oh! ye. . es—ticket-of-leave? You 
aren't looking the thing. 

FALDER. I've slept in the Park three nights this 
week. 'The dawns aren't all poetry there. But 
meeting her—I feel a different man this morning. 
Гуе often thought the being fond of her's the best 
thing about me; it's sacred, somehow—and yet it 
did for me. That’s queer, isn't it? 

Сокеѕом. I'm sure we're all very sorry for you. 

FALDrR. That's what I've found, Mr. Cokeson. 
Awfully sorry for me. [With quiet bitterness] But 
it doesn't do to associate with criminals! 

CoKESON. Come, come, it's no use calling your- 
self names. That never did a man any good. Put 
a face on it. 

FALDER. It's easy enough to put a face on it, sir, 
when you're independent. Try it when you're 
down like me. They talk about giving you your 
deserts. Well, I think I've had just a bit over. 

Сокеѕом. [Eying him askance over his spec- 
tacles] I hope they haven't made a Socialist of you. 

FALDER is suddenly still, as if brooding over his 
past self; he utters a peculiar laugh. 

CoxEsoN. You must give them credit for the 
best intentions. Really you must. Nobody 
wishes you harm, I’m sure. 

FALDER. I believe that, Mr. Cokeson. Nobody 
wishes you harm, but they down you all the same. 
'This feeling—— [He stares around him, as though 
at something closing in.) It's crushing me. [With 
sudden impersonality| I know it is. 

CoxzsoN. [Horribly disturbed] There’s nothing 
there! We must try and take it quiet. I'm sure 
I've often had you in my prayers. Now leave it to 
me. Pll use my gumption and take ’em when 
they're jolly. 

As he speaks the two partners come in. 

CoxeEson. [Rather disconcerted, but trying to put 
them all at ease] I didn’t expect you quite so soon. 
I've just been having a talk with this young man. 
I think you’ll remember him. 

James. [With а grave, keen look] Quite well. 
How are you, Falder? 

WALTER. [Holding out his hand almost timidly] 
Very glad to see you again, Falder. 

FALDER. Who has recovered his self-control, takes 
the hand] Thank you, sir. 

COKESON. Just a word, Mr. James. [To FALDER, 
pointing to the clerks office] You might go in there a 


a minute. You know your way. Our junior won't 
be coming this morning. His wife’s just had a 
little family. 


FALDER goes uncertainly out into the clerk’s office. 
Coxrson. [Confidentially] Рт bound to tell you 
all about it. He’s quite penitent. But there’s a 
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prejudice against him. And you're not seeing him 
to advantage this morning; he’s under-nourished. 
It’s very trying to go without your dinner. 

James. Is that so, Cokeson ? 

Cokeson. I wanted to ask you. He's had his 
ksson. Now we know all about him, and we want 
a clerk. There is a young fellow applying, but I'm 
keeping him in the air. 

James. A gaol-bird in the office, Cokeson? І 
don't see it. 

WALTER. “The rolling of the chariot-wheels of 
justice!" I've never got that out of my head. 

James. I've nothing to reproach myself with in 
this affair. What's he been doing since he came 
out? 

Сокеѕох. He's had one or two places, but he 
hasn't kept them. — He's sensitive—quite natural. 
Seems to fancy everybody's down on him. 

James. Bad sign. Don't like the fellow—never 
did from the first. “Weak character’ is written 
all over him. 

Wa ter. I think we owe him a leg up. 

James. He brought it all on himself. 

WALTER. The doctrine of full responsibility 
doesn’t quite hold in these days. 

James. [Rather grimly] You'll find it safer to 
hold it for all that, my boy. 

Wa TER. For oneself, yes—not for other people, 
thanks. 

James. Well! I don’t want to be hard. 

Coxrson. I'm glad to hear you say that. He 
seems to see something [spreading his arms] round 
him. "Tisn't healthy. 

James. What about that woman he was mixed 
up with? I saw some one uncommonly like her 
outside as we came in. 

Coxrson. That! Well, I can’t keep anything 
from you. He has met her. 

Jass. Is she with her husband? 

Cokrson. No. 

James. Falder living with her, I suppose ? 

Соккѕох [Desperately trying to retain the new- 
found jollity) І don't know that of my own 
knowledge. "Tisn't my business. 

James. It’s our business, if we're going to engage 
him, Cokeson. 

CoxEsox. [Reluctantly] Y ought to tell you, per- 
haps. I've had the party here this morning. 

James. I thought so. [To Water] No, my 
dear boy, it won't do. Too shady altogether! 

Сокеѕом. The two things together make it 
very awkward for you—I see that. 

WALTER. [Tentatively] I don’t quite know what 
we have to do, with his private life. 

James. No, no! He must make a clean sheet of 
it, or he can't come here. 

WALTER. Poor devil! 

Сокеѕох. Will you have him in? [And as 
James nods] I think I can get him to see reason. 

James. [Grimly] You can leave that to me, 
Cokeson. 

WaLTER. [To JAMES, in a low voice, while 
COKESON is summoning FALDER] His whole future 
may depend on what we do, dad. 

FALDER comes in. He has pulled himself together 
and presents a steady front. 
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James. Now look here, Falder. My son and 
I want to give you another chance; but there are 
two things I must say to you. In the first place: 
It’s no good coming here as a victim. If vou ve 
any notion that you've been unjustly treated—get 
rid of it. You can't play fast and loose with mor- 
ality and hope to go scot-free. If society didn't 
take care of itself, nobody would—-the sooner vou 
realize that, the better. 

FALDER. Yes, sir! but—may I say something? 

JAMES. Well? 

FALDER. I had a lot of time to think it over in 
prison. [He stops.] 

Cokrsox. [Encouraging him] I’m sure vou did. 

FarpER. There were all sorts there. And what 
I mean, sir, is, that if we'd been treated differently 
the first time, and put under somebody that could 
look after us a bit, and not put us in prison, not 
a quarter of us would ever have got there. 

James. [Shaking his head] I'm afraid I've very 
grave doubts of that, Falder. 

FALDER. (With a gleam of malice] Yes, sir! so I 
found. 

James. My good fellow, don't forget that you 
began it. 

FALDER. I never wanted to do wrong. 

James. Perhaps not. But you did. 

FALDER. [With all the bitterness of his past sufer- 
ing] It's knocked me out of time. [Pulling himself 
up) That is, I mean, I'm not what I was 

James. This isn't encouraging for us, Falder. 

CoxEsoN. He's putting it awkwardly, Mr. 
James. Ж 

FALDER. [Throwing over his caution from the 
intensity of his feeling] I mean it, Mr. Cekeson. 

James. Now, lay aside all those thoughts, Fal- 
der, and look to the future. 

FALDER. [Almost eagerly] Yes, sir! but you don't 

inderstand what prison life is. It’s here it gets you. 
fle grips his chest. 

Сокеѕом. [In a whisper to James] I told you 
he wanted nourishment. 

WALTER. Yes, but, my dear fellow, that'll pass 
away. Time’s merciful. 

FALDER. [With his face twitching] I hope so, sir. 

James. [Much more gently] Now, my boy, what 
you’ve got to do is to put all the past behind you 
and build yourself up a steady reputation. And 
that brings me to the second thing. This woman 
you were mixed up with—you must give us your 
word you know, to have done with that. There's 
no chance of your keeping straight if you're going 
to begin your future with such a relationship. 

FALDER. [Looking from one to the other vith a 
haunted expression] But, sir it’s the one 
thing I looked forward to all the time. And she 
too I couldn’t find her before last night. 

During this and what follows COKESON becomes 
more and more uneasy. 

James. This is painful, Falder. But you must 
see for yourself that its impossible for a firm like 
this to close its eyes to everything. Give us this 
proof of your resolve to keep straight, and you can 
come back—not otherwise. 

FALDER. [After staring at James, Suddenly 
stiffens himself] I couldn't give her up. I couldn't! 
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Oh, sir! I'm all she's got to look to. And I'm 
sure she’s all I’ve got. 

James. I’m very sorry, Falder, but I must be 
firm. It’s for the benefit of you both in the long 
run. No good can come of this connection. It 
was the cause of all your disaster. 

Fatper. But, sir, it means— having gone 
through all that—getting broken up—my nerves 
are in an awful state—for nothing. I did it for her. 

James. Come! If she's anything of a woman 
she'll see it for herself. She won't want to drag 
you'down further. If there were a prospect of 
your being able to marry her—it might be another 
thing. 

FALDER. It's not my fault, sir, that she couldn't 
get rid of him—she would have if she could. 
'That's been the whole trouble from the beginning. 
[Looking suddenly at WALTER] If any- 
body would help her! It’s only money wanted now, 
I'm sure. 

Сокеѕом. [Breaking in, as WALTER hesitates, 
and is about to speak] 1 don’t think we nced con- 
sider that--it’s rather far-fetched. 

FALDER. [To WALTER, appealing] He must have 
given her full cause since; she could prove that he 
drove her to leave him. 

Wa tter. I'm inclined to do what you say, Fal- 
der, if it can be managed. 

FALDrER, Oh, sir! 

He geos to the window and looks down into the 
street. 

Coxrsowx. [Hurriedly] You don't take me, Mr. 
Walter. I have my reasons. 

FALDER. [From the window] She's down there, 


sir. Will you see her? I can beckon to her from 
here. 

WALTER hesitates, and looks from COKESON to 
JAMES. 


James. [With a sharp nod| Yes, let her come. 

FALDER beckons from the window. 

Сокеѕох. [Jn a low flutter to JAMES and WALTER 
No, Mr. James. She's not been quite what she 
ought to ha' been, while this young man's been 
away. She's lost her chance. We can't consult 
how to swindle the law. 

FALDER has come from the window. The three 
теп look at him in a sort of awed silence. 

FALDER. [With instinctive apprehension of some 
change—-looking from one to the other] There’s been 
nothing between us, sir, to prevent it . . . . 
What I said at the trial was true. And last night 
we only just sat in the Park. 

SWEEDLE comes in from the outer office. 

Сокеѕом. What is it? 

SWEEDLE. Mrs. Honeywill. [There is silence.] 

James. Show her in. 

RurH comes slowly in, and stands stoically with 
FALDER on one side and three men оп the other. No 
one speaks. COKESON turns to his table, bending 
over his papers as though the burden of the situation 
were forcing him back into his accustomed. groove. 

James. [Sharply] Shut the door there. [SwrE- 
DLE, Shuts the door] We've asked you to come up 
because there are certain facts to be faced in this 
matter. I understand you have only just met 
Falder again. 
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RurH. Yes—only yesterday. 

James. He's told us about himself, and we're 
very sorry for him. I've promised to take him 
back here if he'll make a fresh start. [Looking 
steadily at RurH] This a matter that requires 
courage, ma'am. 

Котн, who is looking at FALDER, begins to twist 
her hands in front of her as though prescient of dis- 
aster. 

FALDER. Mr. Walter How is good enough to 
say that he’ll help us to get you a divorce. 

Кетн flashes a startled glance at JAMES and 
WALTER. 

James. I don’t think that’s practicable, Falder. 

FALDER. But, sir——! 

Janes. [Steadily] Now, Mrs. Honeywill. You're 
fond of him. 

Rut. Yes, sir: I love him. 

She looks miserably at FALDER. 

James. Then you don’t want to stand in his 
way, do you? 

Котн. [In a faint voice] I could take care of him. 

James. The best way you can take care of him 
will be to give him up. 

FarpER. Nothing shall make me give you up. 
You can get a divorce. There's been nothing be- 
tween us, has there? 

Котн. [Mournfully shaking her head—without 
looking at him]. No. ` 

FALDER. We'll keep apart till it’s over, sir; if 
you'll only help us—we promise. 

James. [To Ruru] You see the thing plainly, 
don't you? You see what I mean? 

RvrH. [Just above a whisper] Yes. 

CokEsoN. [To himself] There’s a dear woman. 

James. The situation is impossible. 

RurH. Must I, sir? 

James. [Forcing himself to look at her] I put it 
to you, ma’am. His future is in your hands. 

Котн. [Miserably| I want to do the best for him. 

James. [A litle huskily| Thats right, that’s 
right! 

FALDER. I don’t understand. You're not going 
to give me up—after all this? There’s something 
~—[Starting forward to James] Sir, I swear sol- 
emnly there’s been nothing between us. 

James. I believe you, Falder. Come, my lad, 
be as plucky as she is. 

FALDER. Just now you were going to help us. 
[He stares at Rutu, who is standing absolutely 
still; his face and hands twitch and quiver as the 
truth dawns upon him] What is it? You've not 
been—— 

WarrrR. Falder! 

James. [Hurriedly] There, there! That'll do, 
that'll do! ГИ give you your chance, Falder. 
Don’t let me know what you do with yourselves, 
that’s all. 

FALDER. [As if he has not heard] Rut > 

RvrH looks at him; and FALDER covers his face 
with his hands. There is silence. 

Сокеѕом. [Suddenly] There's someone out there 
[To Rutu] Go in here. You'll feel better by vour- 
self for à minute. 

He points to the clerks’ room and moves towards 
outer office. FALDER does not move. RvTH puts 


“ CoKESON. No one’ll touch him now! Never again! He's safe 
with gentle Jesus!” 


out her hand timidly. He shrinks back from the 
touch, She turns and goes miserably into the clerks’ 
room, 
ing her by the shoulder just inside the doorway 
Coxrsow shuts the door. 

James. [Pointing to the outer office] Get rid of 
that, whoever it is. 

SWEEDLF. [Opening the office door, in a scared 
voice] Detective-Sergeant Wister. 

The detective enters, and closes the door behind 
him. 

WisTER. Sorry to disturb you, sir. 
had here, two years and a half ago. 
him in this room. 

James. What about him? 

WisrER. I thought perhaps I might get his 
whereabouts from you. [There is an awkward 
silence.] 

CoxEsoN. [Pleasantly, coming to the rescue] 
We're not responsible for his movements; you 
know that. 

James. What do you want with him? 

WisrER. He's failed to report himself this last 
four weeks. 

WALTER. How d'you mean? 

WisTER. Ticket-of-leave won't be up for another 
six months, sir. 

WALTER. Has he to keep in touch with the 
police till then? 

WistTFR. We're bound to know where he sleeps 
every night. I dare say we shouldn't interfere, 
sir, even though he hasn't reported himself. But 
we've just heard there's a serious matter of obtain- 
ing employment with a forged reference. What 
with the two things together—we must have him. 


A clerk you 
I arrested 


With a brusque movement he follows, seiz- 
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Again there is silence 
WALTER and COKESON steal 
glances at JAMES, who stands 
staring steadily at the detective. 

CoKESON. [Expansively] 
We’re very busy at the 
moment. If you could make 
it convenient to call again we 
might be able to tell you then. 

James. [Decisively] Pm a 
servant of the Law, but I 
dislike peaching. In fact, I 
can’t do sucha thing. If you 
want him you must find him 
without us. 

As he speaks his eye fails 
on FALDER'S cap, still lying 
on the table, and his face con- 
tracts. 

WisTrER. [Noting the ges- 
ture—quietly| Very good, sir. 
I ought to warn you that, 
having broken the terms 
of his license, he's still a 
convict, and sheltering a 
convict 

James. I shelter no one. 
But you mustn't come here 
and ask questions which it’s 
not my business to answer. 

WisrER. [Dryly] І won't 
trouble you further then, gentlemen. 

Coxeson. I'm sorry we couldn't give you the 
information. You quite understand, don't you? 
Good-morning! 

WISTER turns to go, but instead of going to the 
door of the outer office he goes to the door of the clerks’ 
room. 

Сокеѕом. The other door 
door! 

WISTER opens the clerk’s door. RUTH’S voice 
ts heard: “Oh, do!?? and FALDER’S: “I can’t!” 
There is a little pause; then, with sharp fright, 
Котн says: Who's that?" WISTER has gone in. 

The three men look aghast at the door. 

WisTER. [From within] Keep back, please! 

He comes swiftly out with his arm twisted in 
FarpEm's. The latter gives a white, staring look 
at the three men. 

WALTER. Let him go this time, for God's sake! 

WisrER. I couldn't take the responsibility, sir. 

FALDER. [With a queer, desperate laugh] Good! 

Flinging a look at Котн, he throws up his head, 
and goes out through the outer office, half dragging 
WISTER after him. 

WALTER. [With despair] That finishes him. 
ТОП go on for ever now. 

SWEEDLE can be seen staring through the outer 
door. These are sounds of footsteps descending the 
stone stairs; suddenly a dull thud, a faint “My 
God!” in WISTER'S voice. 

James. What’s that? 

SWEEDLE dashes forward. The door swings to 
behind him. There is dead silence. 

WALTER. [Starting forward to the inner room) 
The woman—she’s fainting! 


the other 
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He and Сокеѕом support the fainting АЛЫЕ Fb. vom 
RUTH from the doorway of the clerks’ room. | | 

Coxeson. [Distracted] Here, my dear! 
There, there! 

Wa ter. Have you any brandy? 

CokEsoN. I've got sherry. 

WALTER. Get it, then. Quick! 

He places Котн in a chair—which 
James has dragged forward. 

Сокеѕом. [With sherry] Here! It's good 
strong sherry. [They try to force the sherry 
between her lips.] 

There is the sound of feet, and they stop 
to listen. 

The outer door is reopened—WISTER and 
SWEEDLE are seen carrying some burden. 

James. [Hurrying forward] What is it? 

They lay the burden down in the outer 
office, out of sight, and all but RuTH cluster 
round it, speaking in hushed voices. 

Wis7ER. He jumped—neck’s broken. 

WALTER. Good God}, , 

WisrER. He must have been mad to 
think he could give me the slip like that. 

And what was it—just a few months! 

WALTER. [Bitterly] Was that all? 

James. What a desperate thing! (Then, 
in a voice unlike his own] Run for a 
doctor—you! [SwEEDLE rushes from the 
outer office) An ambulance! 

WISTER goes out. On RutH’s face an 
ex pression of fear and horror has been grow- 
ing, as if she dared not turn towards the 
voices. She now rises and steals towards 
them. 9 

WALTER. [Turning suddenly] Look! 

The three men shrink out of her way, 
one by one, into COKESON'S room. RUTH 
drops on her knees by the body. 

Котн. [In a whisper] What is it? He's \ 
not breathing. [She crouches over him] ——_' 
My dear! My pretty! 

In the outer office doorway the figures of 
men are seen standing. 


- —- —M—— ——— 


" RurH stands as though turned to stone” 


Котн. [Leaping to her feet] No, no! No, no! Сокеѕох. No one'l touch him now! Never 
He's dead! [The figures of the men shrink again! Ile's safe with gentle Jesus! 
back.] RutH stands as though turned to stone in the 
CokEsoN. [Stealing forward. In а hoarse voice] doorway staring at COKESON, who, bending humbly 
There, there, poor dear woman! before her, holds out his hand as one would to a 
At the sound behind her RurH faces round lost dog. 
at him. The curtain falls. 


THE END 


НЕ. so-called Theatrical Syndicate, 
which for nearly fifteen years has, 
according to its own statement, 


controlled more than ninety per 
cent. of the better class theatres in America, 
greatly to the pecuniary profit of the gentlemen 
composing it and greatly to the detriment of the 
art of acting, of playwriting, of play-producing, 
of public taste, is a thing of the past. It no 
longer controls even a bare majority of the 
theatres of this country. It is shorn of its 
power and very considerably of its profits. We 
once more have a free stage in America. What 
this means to authors, actors, young and ambi- 
tious managers, the owners of small theatres 
and, finally, to the public, is of great impor- 
tance. 

The Theatrical Syndicate was formed in 
the season of 1895-6 by Nixon and Zim- 
merman of Philadelphia, Charles Frohman, 
Al Hayman and Klaw and Erlanger of 
New York. Hayman already had gained 
control of many theatres in the West. Froh- 
man, a large producing manager, controlled 
many in cities like New York and Boston. 
Klaw and Erlanger had secured a number 
on the route from Washington to New Or- 
leans. Nixon and Zimmerman controlled 
Philadelphia and houses through Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. With this nucleus of theatres, they 
could arrange a considerable tour for a mana- 
ger from their New York office. It appeared 
to save him trouble and it appeared to guaran- 
tee the theatres a steady run of attractions; and, 
as the Syndicate refused to “book” a play in 
any of its houses which played in any oppo- 
sition theatres, and as it refused to “book” 
a theatre which played rival attractions, it 
soon held the whip hand in the situation. 
This iron-clad refusal to sanction competition 
was always the chief weapon—as it was one of 
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the greatest curses—of the system. Of course 
as the Syndicate rapidly secured control of 
more theatres, it became more difficult to stand 
out against the monopoly. 

The scheme in its main workings was a sim- 


ple one. A play, no matter how successful in 
New York, if it is to make any money on the 
road must have its tour so booked that a per- 
formance can be given every evening at a town 
where the receipts will pay the railroad fares 
and leave something over. It does little good 
if you can play, after New York, in Boston, 
Washington, ‘Chicago, St. Louis, Denver and 
San Francisco, if you cannot play in the smaller 
towns between to pay your hauling charges. 
The Syndicate, either by leasehold or by 
promises to the local theatre managers to give 
them an uninterrupted season of attractions, 
rapidly controlled the approaches to the big 
cities, even when independent theatres were 
left in the cities themselves, and thus it con- 
trolled the theatrical situation in America. 

A play manager no longer arranged his tour 
with the managers of the theatres. Neither he 
nor the theatre manager had anything to say 
about it. He went to the office of Klaw and 
Erlanger in New York, who were made the 
booking agents of the Syndicate, and they ar- 
ranged it forhim. The charge was 5 per cent. 
of the receipts of the play. Nominally this 
charge was made on the theatre; that is, every 
theatre in the country booked by Klaw and 
Erlanger had to send 5 per cent. of its nightly 
takings to these gentlemen in New York, who 
did nothing whatever in return for it except to 
hold the club of power. Actually, however, 
the owner of the play equally suffered, for his 
share was proportionately dimiaished. 

It lay within the power of Klaw and Er- 
langer to refuse to book a play, if they so chose, 
and no theatre in America, under their control, 
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GERTRUDE. ELLIGTT 
Sister of Maxine Elliott, who, in “The Dawn of a To-morrow,” will be starred this winter by Liebler & Co., 
a theatrical management under the direction of George W. Tyler, which over a year ago broke with the Syndi- 
cate and became affiliated with the Shubert Brothers, the leaders of the independent managers 
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dared nouse it then. It. further. lay within 
their power so to arrange a tour that the mana- 
ger could not possibly make a profit, to keep 
him out of New York or Chicago, to jump him 
hundreds of miles between performances— in 
short, to ruin him. 

However, nobody enjoys being ruined. 
When David Belasco sued for a settlement of 
the affairs of "The. Auctioneer” Company, 
alleging that not Joseph Brooks, but Klaw and 
Erlanger were his real partners in the manage- 
ment, he asserted under oath on the witness 
stand that Erlanger had refused to give him a 
route for Warheld except for so per cent. of 
the profits; that Erlanger further had exacted 
a promise that he should be given a like inter- 
est, without risk, in everything else Belasco 
might produce; but, that the outside world 
should not know that the firm of Klaw and 
Erlanger was in the Warfield transaction, 
Joseph Brooks was used as their dummy in the 
case, though it was stipulated that no profit 
checks should be made payable to Brooks, but 
to Klaw and Erlanger only. 

Erlanger's reply to this was a denial. He 
admitted, however, that his firm had received 
two-thirds of the so per cent. profits of the 
alleged nominal partnership with Brooks. He 
said: “We were not partners with Brooks in 
that enterprise; we never took one postage 
stamp of risk in the enterprise. Mr. Brooks 
made us a present of two-thirds of his share in 
consideration of other work done.” 

Mr. Erlanger's own words are sufficiently ex- 
planatory. It is said that in recent years the 
5 per cent. booking fees alone yielded $750,000 
annually. 

At first other managers tried to organize 
an opposition, and failed. Then the actors, 
led by Nat Goodwin, Francis Wilson, Mans- 
field, James A. Herne and Mrs, Fiske, took a 
hand. The Syndicate landed Goodwin by 
promises of tine engagements and a long season 
at the Knickerbocker in New York. Francis 
Wilson, Mansfield and all the rest save Mrs. 
Fiske ultimately gave in, too. Mr. Wilson 
stated as his reasons: 

ist. The months of struggle had brought no 
new converts, and the strongest ally, Mans- 
field, had fallen by the wayside. 

2nd. There were no signs of the Trust's re- 
lenting or weakening. 

grd. His following was slipping away, on 
account of the theatres he had to play in. 

4th. His traveling expenses were greater. 

sth. He had his family to consider.* 

That was in January, 1899. Only Mrs. 
Fiske remained independent. She continued 


*(From Hapgood's ° The Stage in А тегіса.") 
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to play as much as she could in her New York 
theatre, and anywhere she could outside of it. 
She would not forsake her principles of inde- 
pendence, which included her right to play 
where she wished at her own terms, and she 
never has forsaken them, though it has cost her 
much money, and though for years she played 
through the country in convention halls and 
second-class theatres on dirty side streets. She 
is the one and only person, actor or manager, 
in America who has had the courage, the pur- 
pose, the ability to stand firm for fifteen years, 
and it is she who has the best right to-day to 
dance on the grave of the Syndicate. Char- 
acteristically, she hasn’t so much as given out 
an interview. 

From 1809 on, then, for almost a decade, 
with sporadic opposition here and there, as 
when David Belasco hauled the Syndicate into 
court and wore for a time the martyr's crown, 
until the final downfall began two years ago, 
when the Shubert Brothers, managers in New 
York, grasped the situation by acquiring rival 
theatres, the Syndicate was in practically abso- 
lute control of the American stage. No local 
theatre manager in Worcester, Mass., or Nor- 
folk, Va., or Grand Rapids, Mich., could say 
what should or should not come to his house. 
He had to take what was sent, good or bad, 
clean or vile. No play producer could get his 
play before the public unless Klaw and Er- 
langer chose to let him, and then, often, only at 
the payment of a heavy toll. Since the Syndi- 
cate could control absolutely the tours, they 
naturally gave the best bookings to their own 
plays, or the plays of men closely affiliated with 
them, and so, equally naturally, they controlled 
the European market, not because they could 
mount the plays better here, but because they 
and they alone could promise the foreign au- 
thors long and profitable tours. That is the real 
secret of Charles Frohman’s command of the 
best English plays. It followed, also, that na- 
tive authors depended too largely for a hearing 
on the judgments of a few ignorant men, and 
that the ambitious actor or the small manager 
with a new, untried play, unless it seemed to 
their mercenary standards sure of popular suc- 
cess, or unless the actor or manager was willing 
to come to their terms, had no chance at all. 

It used frequently to be affirmed by these 
piratical dictators, and reiterated by the press 
(hostile at first, but soon awed by the advertis- 
ing club), that “the public isn’t interested in the 
manager of a play or the business side of the 
theatre; the play is all that concerns him.” 
Nothing could be more false. The moment a 
man assumes to manage a theatre he becomes a 
public servant, for the offering on his stage 
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MARGARET ILLINGTON 
Who returns to the stage in a Camille play, a translation from the French, entitled “Until Eternity.” Miss 
Ilington's manager is Mr. Edward Elsner, who was her former stage manager in “The Thief." He is an 
example of the small manager who before the fall of the Syndicate would have been unable to obtain any 
bookings for an offering of his own 


ELSIE FERGUSON 


One of the most promising of the younger players, who is to star during the coming season in a new play, 
“A Matter of Money," under the management of Henry B. Harris, who for many years has been closely 
affiliated with the Theatrical Syndicate 
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directly and powerfully influences public taste 
and morality. Now, it is written in the stars 
that no man can permanently produce above 
his own level. The plays he picks from manu- 
script will inevitably reflect his own tastes, the 
men he encourages will be his own kind, the 
influence he exerts will be a reflex of his char- 
acter. Who our theatrical managers are is a 
matter of vast public importance. And, ulti- 
mately, it was the character of the men who 
composed the Syndicate and of the men it 
gathered in its train which wrought its down- 
fall. It was organized for pecuniary gain, con- 
ducted for gain, and its members never showed 
that they cared for the true interests of the 
theatre, or that they understood them, and 
so never had the first right to dabble with a 
fine art. 

Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, a man who has 
never had any real artistic training, a man 
of high-handed and dictatorial methods, as 
the “fighting head" of the Syndicate and 
chief of its booking agency, did most to kill 
the goose that was laying him golden eggs. 
He killed the goose by killing off the small 
producer. Especially in a country like this, 
where there are more than two thousand 
first-class theatres to fill, no one man, and 
no single group of men, can possibly pro- 
duce good plays enough to go around, even 
if they should possess the catholic taste of 
an archangel and the laboring ability of a 
Hercules. Yet for many years practically 
all the better class of plays sent out from 
New York have been produced by a rela- 
tively small number of men, most of them en- 
joying the favor of the Syndicate, and only a 
very few of our actors have heen permitted to 
choose and mount their own plays, to present a 
repertoire instead of one part for two or three 
seasons. There is less profit in a repertoire. 
Of course, there is more growth for the actor 
and more pleasure for the public—but what of 
that? 

Charles Frohman, the largest producer in 
the Syndicate, has done very little for the 
American dramatist; but he has brought us 
many worthy reproductions of English plays, 
made for him on the other side by men who 
know their business. He has been a wholesale 
importer of decent wares, and we are told he 
is “kind to his players"—which means he 
pays them well and keeps them, as he kept 
Miss Barrymore, for years in trivial parts which 
please a large section of the public. He alone 
of the Syndicate has any standing, at any rate, 
in the world of art or in the community at large. 
Hayman has produced nothing. Klaw and 
Erlanger have produced “Ben Hur,” and little 


else of merit. Their other productions have 
been either noisy, slap-stick musical affairs like 
the Rogers Brothers’ “shows,” or else the firm 
has been identified with salacious pieces like 
“The Soul Kiss” and “Miss Innocence," di- 
rectly fathered by their camp-follower, Zieg- 
feld. Erlanger himself helped to stage that 
ribald obscenity, “The Queen of the Moulin 
Rouge,” and “The Girl with the Whooping 
Cough” was playing at his New York Theatre 
when Mayor Gaynor revoked the license of the 
house. Nixon and Zimmerman do not count 
as producers. Another man, closely affiliated 
with the Syndicate, is generally known as be- 
ing unable to tell a good play from a bad till 
he reads the morning papers. The firm of 
Cohan and Harris, the Cohan being George M. 
Cohan, are strong Syndicate allies. Mr. Co- 
han’s intellectual and artistic rank is indicated 
by the plays and the music he writes, though it 
is only just to state that in the past year his firm 
has mounted two excellent plays, “Тһе House 
Next Door” and “The Fortune Hunter." An- 
other ally of the Syndicate was trained for the 
delicate task of manipulating a fine art by 
managing a large amusement park at Coney 
Island. 

Aside from Mr. Frohman, then, the Syndi- 
cate has had no members nor close allies com- 
petent to furnish steadily worthy dramatic fare 
for the people of America. This fare has had 
to come from the outside managers, and only 
such managers as were strong enough to com- 
pel concessions from Mr. Erlanger or weak 
enough to minister to his vanity or yield to his 
demands, survived to furnish it. To men like 
George Tyler, of Liebler & Co., we have looked 
to discover much of our new, native drama. To 
Henry W. Savage we have looked for real oper- 
etta instead of G. M. Cohan musical-comedies. 
To actor-managers like Mansfield, Henry 
Miller, Mrs. Fiske, Sothern and Marlowe, and 
to Belasco we have looked for careful, pro- 
gressive, imaginative stage management. For 
years the best acting, the best stage direction, 
the freshest drama, have been furnished to us 
not by the Syndicate, but by the outside mana- 
gers whom the Syndicate had to let live because 
without them it could not have filled its theatres. 

But these managers have been few in num- 
ber, far too few to cover the field; they have 
represented too narrow a range of taste. 
Among them also have been far too few actor- 
managers. ‘Too little attention has been given 
to acting, to experiment, to the growth of reper- 
toires. And that is because the small mana- 
gers have been killed off and the actors who 
wished to branch out for themselves discour- 
aged or choked down. Cases in proof of this 
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could be cited by the score. Frank Perley, 
once a manager, but forced out of the business, 
found one of his plays booked to jump from 
Philadelphia to East Liverpool, Ohio; from 
there to Dowagiac, Michigan; and then via 
a circuitous route with many relays to Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. This is a typical ex- 
ample. Another manager of much experience, 
taste and skill has made but one or two produc- 
tions a season for several years because he 
refused to meet certain implied demands of the 
Syndicate booking agents, and so was kept out 
of New York City. Next season he will mount 
six plays. Another small manager committed 
suicide, it is said, because he lost all his fortune 
paying railroad fares on a tour so arranged that 
profit was impossible. 

The personal preferences of the head of the 
Syndicate booking agency have also played their 
part in suppressing experiment on our stage, or 
competition, or the development of new talent. 
An actress who owned a play married a certain 
man in high disfavor with Klaw and Erlanger, 
and retired from the stage. Several other ac- 
tresses, with a little money of their own, wished 
to buy that play and put it on for themselves. 
But the negotiations always stopped at a certain 
point. The actress had evidently married the 
wrong man. Some years ago a new play by a 
young new author was in rehearsal. The 
author said something to Mr. Erlanger 
which offended that manager. The rehearsals 
stopped, and for a space of years the young 
author could not get any play produced. Fi- 
nally a firm of managers accepted one of his 
dramas on condition that Erlanger would give 
consent (in writing) to book it. Erlanger re- 
lented, the play was produced, and the author 
immediately was recognized as one of the most 
promising talents in our theatre. 

Conversely, of course, the plays and mana- 
gers which met Mr. Erlanger's approval were 
given undue prominence and the choicest book- 
ings. Like secks like. "These plays and man- 
agers were oftenest, perhaps, of his own kind. 
If not, they were the plays in which his firm had 
acquired the largest financial interest or which 
promised to his theatres the quickest financial 
reward. Hence, in recent years, we have seen 
his tastes directly reflected on our stage and 
inflicted upon us in the best theatres, through 
such pieces as “The Soul Kiss," “Miss Inno- 
cence,” “The Follies of 1909," “The Queen of 
the Moulin Rouge," “The Girl with the 
Whooping Cough.” As the local managers 
had no say in the matter, we have seen the 
decline from a high and dignified dramatic 
standard of such theatres as the Hollis Street 
in Boston, and the slower but no less sure with- 
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drawal from theatregoing of a large portion of 
the old-fashioned, conservative element of the 
population, the people who best loved the art 
of acting and best appreciated the finer things 
of the stage. A year or more ago, Erlanger 
declared he would not “book” any indecent 
shows in the Syndicate theatres. Twelve 
months later, the Mayor of New York had to 
close up one of his theatres to protect public 
decency. It is possible that Mr. Erlanger was 
overruled by the other members of the Syndi- 
cate, and compelled to book this filth against 
his will. But whether the responsibility rests 
on one man or on six, the fact remains that the 
power of the monopoly, when it might have 
been exercised for good, was exercised for evil, 
to debauch the stage. 

But in the greed of the Syndicate for monop- 
olistic power, and especially in the conduct of 
its nominal head (who, it has been frequently 
stated, considers himself as little less than a 
reincarnation of Napoleon, living in a house 
full of busts and mementos of the Little Cor- 
poral, and of books about him) lay the seeds of 
its downfall. Not only did the Syndicate keep 
its hundreds of little theatre managers in line by 
tyrannical methods, denying them all indc- 
pendence and extorting heavy tolls from them, 
not only did it keep the producers in line by 
threats and intimidation, not only did it kill off 
ambitious young managers or actors with a 
play, who would not “соте to terms"; but its 
nominal head, there seems good ground to be- 
lieve, suffered severe anger when due obeisance 
was not made before the throne. Even actors 
and theatre managers are human; they have 
shreds of independence, of self-assertion, even 
in defiance of pecuniary profit. Thus, after 
more than a decade of high-handed domi- 
nance of the American theatre, the Syndicate 
found itself suddenly with a fight on its hands, 
and heard the mutter of discontent even in the 
ranks of its most subservient followers. 

The Shuberts—Sam S., who was killed in a 
railroad wreck at the beginning of the contest, 
and his brothers Lee and J. J.—suddenly de- 
veloped astonishing independence. That was 
five years ago. They began to acquire thea- 
tres of their own in New York and other cities. 
At first the contest looked hopeless, and the 
Shuberts appeared to give it up for a time. 
Mrs. Fiske and Belasco were their only allies of 
power, and they had few attractions of their 
own. But the patched-up truce did not last 
long. Where these mild-seeming little He- 
brews get their fighting power it is hard to 
fathom. But fight they did, and in the only 
way—by acquiring ever more rival theatres 
through the country, getting backers to build 


MRS; LESLIE CARTER 


A former Belasco star, now under the management of John Cort, who, controlling a large circuit of theatres 
throughout the Northwest, broke away from the Syndicate in the spring of this year. Mrs. Carter is to 
appear this season in a new play by Rupert Hughes 


FRITZI SCHEFF 


Who until the present season has been one of the stars of the "Theatrical Svndicate under the management 

of C. B. Dillingham. Her present contract has been made with the Shubert Brothers, the Syndicate's 

chief rival, and during the coming season she will appear in a musical version of “ Trilby” written for 
her by Victor Herbert 
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the houses when necessary, and by putting on 
more and more plays to fill them. The time 
came almost two years ago when they con- 
trolled playhouses in most of the larger cities, 
the “опе week stands,” as they are called. 
This was hopeful, but it was not enough. The 
1,200 to 1,500 theatres in the one night stands 
were closed to them still, because the managers 
of those houses were bound to play only Syndi- 
cate attractions. A manager could secure a 
year’s tour for his play from the Shuberts, but 
not a second or third year in the profitable one 
night territory, nor could he get from city to 
city without great expense. 

But the Shuberts made flattering offers to 
actors and playwrights and gradually they 
weened away such a large list of attractions 
from the other camp that the Syndicate did not 
have attractions enough to supply its small 
town theatres as of old. The managers of 
these theatres, hit in the pocket now as well 
as the pride, began to grumble. A year ago, 
George W. Tyler, always an independent man, 
went over to the Shuberts, with all his fine list 
of stars and plays, including Viola Allen, Wil- 
ton Lackaye, “The Melting Pot," “The 
Fourth Estate," “The Dawn of a To-morrow” 
and “Alias Jimmy Valentine." At the same 
time, to be sure, David Belasco, who had for 
some years worn a martyr’s crown and de- 
claimed against the tyranny of the Syndicate, 
saw the lure of dollars for Warfield in the one 
night stands of the South, and suddenly put his 
crown into cold storage. 

It is one of the ironies of fate that, since then, 
he has perceptibly lost prestige with the public, 
who admired him for his former allegiance to 
the principles of freedom. He has produced 
but one success and that a very mild one, while 
on the road even his old plays, save Warfield, 
have ceased to draw. There is money in a 
martyr’s crown! Belasco’s deflection, how- 
ever, was not enough to stem the tide. Too 
many people had fretted too long under the 
yoke. It became apparent to the careful ob- 
server that so soon as the Independents could 

‚ get a list of attractions anything like equal to 
the Syndicate’s list, the small theatres, in defi- 
ance of the Trust, would begin to open their 
doors; and then the landslide. 

Early in 1910 the landslide started. William 

- Brady, manager of many plays, and Daniel 
V. Arthur, manager of Marie Cahill and De 
Wolf Hopper (Mr. Arthur had tried in vain to 


"VL get a theatre for Hopper in New York from the 


Syw@dicate), went over to the Shuberts. Already 


Ne Shub9,?rts were preparing to add The New 
th е EIS elli А 
Theatre , отрапу to their list of travelling at 


tractions,” They controlled as many theatres 


in New York as the Syndicate. In Boston, by 
wise management, they had taken the prestige 
away from the mismanaged Hollis Street 
Theatre. They were intrenched in Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and the connecting cities. 

And by mid-spring, 1910, the landslide was 
coming down, gathering momentum as it slid, 
and making a roar in the theatrical world that 
caused Broadway to sit up astonished. First 
the circuit of theatres covering New England, 
through the man who had hitherto lined them 
up for the Syndicate, declared for the Open 
Door. Then John Cort’s circuit of theatres 
covering the Northwest followed suit. A 
Pennsylvania and Ohio circuit (in which Nixon 
and Zimmerman owned 25 per cent. of the 
stock) next voted to book any plays they chose. 
By May 1,200 small town theatres through the 
country had declared their right to play what- 
ever attractions they saw fit, and had united 
into the National Theatre Owners’ Association. 
As the Shuberts already owned or controlled 
practically as large a number of city theatres as 
the Syndicate, that despotic institution was, at 
one blow, absolutely shorn of its power. It 
could no longer threaten anybody, it could no 
longer impose its tastes, its prejudices, its vul- 
garity, upon the stage of America. Napoleon 
had met his Waterloo. 

The Syndicate, of course, is not going to die 
without a kick or two. Immediately it lined 
up its own attractions and those of a few mana- 
gers still “loyal” to it, and refused to play them 
in any of the 1,200 “open door” houses. It 
also began negotiations (on paper, at least) 
to build rival theatres over the country. 
How long these managers will remain “loyal,” 
now that their profits have dwindled in half, 
remains to be scen. Henry W. Savage threw it 
overlast July, and thus took 24 attractions away 
from it at a blow. The situation has not, 
at the present writing, worked itself out fully. , 
But one thing seems certain. There is no 
immediate prospect of any one-man control 
of the American stage in the future. In 
all the cities rival theatres exist; and all 
the one night stand theatre managers are 
weary of being janitors, and still more weary 
of losing money, which they are bound to do 
if, by alliance with a Syndicate, they lose all 
the good plays and popular players outside of 
such a Syndicate. They want all the good 
attractions they can get; and they can get them 
only through a free stage. Consequently they 
now once more fill their time for themselves, 
reserve the right to reject unworthy dramas 
sent from New York and are janitors no longer. 
If the Syndicate can really build up a second 
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chain of theatres, all the better, we shall have 
competition, and the best play will win. Also, 
we may have $1.50 seats again! 

Whether the Syndicate is ever able to build 
up a rival chain of theatres or not, however, the 
Free Stage mcans that hosts of small towns will 
now sce plays and players which in recent 
years have not been permitted to visit them. 
It means that, after the season which is just 
commencing, at anv rate, they will probably 
see most of the first-class productions sent 
out from New York, instead of half. But 
it means, still more, that the country at large 
will have a chance to see more new work by 
native authors tried out than ever before in 
the history of our theatre, picked and mounted 
by a greater number of men. It means that 
the day of the young author and the small 
manager and the ambitious actor has arrived. 

During the winter ahead, especially if Klaw 
and Erlanger contrive for a few months more to 
keep Charles Frohman and others from playing 
the open door houses, the Independents will 
have to mount an enormous number of new 
plays to fill their theatres. ‘These they will 
have to secure to a considerable extent from 
young authors and small managers. Under 
the new régime no extortionate booking fee is 
exacted. Every possible encouragement will 
be given to the actor who has a play and a little 
money to put it on with, to the small manager 
who has found a drama he has faith in, to any- 
body with theatrical wares to sell. Such a 
man can go and book his tour for himself, deal- 
ing directly with the various circuits of smaller 
theatres, and playing where he sees fit. 

It stands to reason that the varying tastes of 
six men each producing a play will result in 
greater variety than the taste of one man pro- 
ducing six; and that a man can give closer 
personal attention to one production than to 
half a dozen. The stage effects of Belasco 
result from his close, patient, personal atten- 
tion. Mrs. Fiske's marvelous stage direction 
could not be smeared thinly over six plays and 
remain what it is. Still further, the actors 
themselves, who aftér all best know their own 
business, ought, to a much larger extent, to con- 
trol their own destinies, and this they can only 
do when they are encouraged not to play one 
róle for three seasons, but to pick and mount 
plavs for themselves, to experiment and ex- 
pand. Until two years ago, when he broke 
away from a manager and took up his own af- 
fairs, William Faversham was looked upon as 
an amiable mediocrity. The Shuberts, needing 
attractions, gave him the chance to play ‘‘The 
World and His Wife" and then “ Herod," and 
suddenly we realized that Faversham was an 
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actor of solid ability and high ideals. Walter 
Hampden, who has bought Miss Peabody’s 
prize play, “The Piper," ought to follow the 
same course. So ought Otis Skinner, an actor 
who for some years has consented to parade 
season after season in one or two parts, when 
he might be a leader of our stage. 

We have plenty of good actors, we have just 
now more young playwrights who possess tal- 
ent and technical knowledge than ever before. 
Unfortunately we have, thanks to the decade 
and a half of Syndicate rule, fewer managers 
who are in the “theatrical business" because 
they love the art of the theatre—men like 
Palmer and Daly and Steele Mackaye—men of 
brains and taste and skill. But, under the new 
conditions, these men can now arise again, and, 
working with the actors and the authors, can 
put the theatrical business where it belongs, in 
the hands of theatrical artists. It is only one- 
third a business; it is two-thirds an art; a little 
problem in fractions which the Syndicate 
failed to solve. 

In the first two weeks of last May, fifty young 
managers and actors with some money to back 
ventures of their own, inspired by the landslide, 
came to the Independent camp with requests 
{ог a hearing next season. ОЇ course, out of 
these fifty trials will be many failures. But 
some gold will undoubtedly be found, which 
under the old conditions would never have seen 
the light. The small manager does not have 
the pick of the big dramatists’ work. He has 
to try out some play by a new author. The 
actor who seeks to mount a drama for himself 
has usually chosen one which has literary or 
poetic qualities of a less widely popular appeal 
than his former manager could appreciate— 
like “Herod,” for example. To encourage the 
small manager, then, is to give the young native 
playwright a chance, to encourage the ambi- 
tious actor is to increase the pleasure the public 
may find in the theatre, to encourage the better 
things of the stage. And not in fifteen years 
has such encouragement been given in Amer- 
ica as will be given in the seasons just ahead 
of us. | 

The theatrical business, rightly conducted, 
is capable of being a splendid and delight- 
ful occupation. By the sordid, monopolistic 
methods of the Syndicate, the theatrical bus- 
iness in America has latterly fallen to suc 
a state that few men of birth and breeding 
could possibly be attracted into it, or remain 1n 
it with self-respect. ; " 
but true. The best plays will always nade, by 
covered, and the best productions tind taste 
the best men, by men of breeding, sou ў 
and theatric skill. | 


These are hard words, . 
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"ACTUALLY. YES, ACTUALLY. THEY HAD BEGUN WITH А CANNED-FISH SALAD!" 
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FTER Glover and Edith Sessions had 
gone Louise was the first to break the 
silence that had fallen like a leathern 
curtain between her and ]imsie. 

The question she asked was incredible. It 
was asked, too, in an irritating tone, a cool little 
society voice as one who is addressing a stranger 
whom one has not very much fancied. Her 
question—and. Jimsie could not believe his ears 
when he heard it—was: ` 

“Who is Miss Sessions?” 

Now that was a nice thing for Louise to say, 
wasn't it, —' Who was Edith Sessions?" Who 


was Jimsie's girl pal before he married Louise? 
Who was the best girl friend he had ever had? 
Who was the girl who had dined with him and 
the “bunch” night after night? Who was 
Edith—the first one to know about his engage- 
ment ?—and at the thought of theincident which 
led to the telling of his engagement before it 
was announced Jimsie's ears grew unpleasantly 
hot, for he remembered that he had been fool 
enough to feel embarrassed over telling this 
news to his old friend, that he had been fool 
enough to dream for a moment that a girl with 
Edith's brains and charm should have anything 
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stronger than a liking or friendship for a com- 
mon or garden variety of man such as Jimsie 
knew himself to be. 

At the flooding of all these memories which 
exactly placed Edith Sessions, Jimsie answered 
with surprise mingled, too, with a touch of just 
irritation: 

"Why, you know who Miss Sessions is, 
Louise! You met her at our wedding and she 
called on you afterward." 

Louise dropped her tone of polite inquiry to 
one not far removed from the accents of domes- 
tic bicker. 

** You don't suppose," she asked him, “that I 
can remember everybody, Jimsie, that came 
to my wedding, do you? Her face seemed 
familiar, however!? 

Jimsie liked that—Edith’s face seemed 
familiar! He remembered distinctly Edith's 
having talked to Louise at Mrs. Bronson's tea, 
and said so. He remembered having hoped 
anxiously that Edith would like Louise; Edith 
like Louise, mind you,—not Louise, Edith. 
That he had taken for granted. 

“But when it comes," Louise pursued, ‘‘to 
bringing home stray young women to dinner 
without so much as telephoning me, besides 
men that I know as little as Mr. Glover 
If you had telephoned, you know!” 

It was the offensive phrase concerning 
stray young women” which aroused the mas- 
culine dignity of Jimsie Bate. 

* Louise," he said with what he hoped was 
sternness, “І have heard enough about my not 
telephoning; quite enough. I told you I tried 
three times and that the wire was busy every 
time. I never can get you, when it comes to 
that, when I want you on the wire. Ѕоте- 
times it seems to me as if you must spend the 
day plastered to that telephone." 

Louise had spent time at the phone, and for 
good reason. Her mother wasn't very well and 
couldn't go out and liked to talk to Louise, and 
had called her up three times from New 
Rochelle; she had called her mother up once. 
Nothing but affection and: consideration for 
Jimsie had kept her from dashing out there 
and spending the night. She had been a bad 
daughter just because she loved Jimsie so 
much, doing the thing she always did—sacri- 
ficing her family and her friends for his sake. 
She hadn't even bothered him with the news 
that her mother wasn't very well when he had 
come home bringing with him two uninvited 
guests. 

But Jimsie was still talking as Louise's mind 
wandered off into a consideration of how she 
put her own friends and family aside for love of 
him. He was saying: 
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“ Besides that, it’s all pose on your part, ask- 
ing who Edith Sessions is. I have talked to 
you about her heaps of times, telling you about 
the gang." 

Here came from Louise, prompt and dis- 
tinct, a denial direct: 

“You have not.” 

“I beg your pardon?" asked Jimsie, menace 
in his eyes. 

“I said I have never heard you say the name 
of Miss Sessions in talking about what you call 
your ‘gang,’” Louise repeated firmly. 

Jimsie was silent. He prided himself on be- 
ing very just.. Vaguely did he remember that, 
because of some instinct that he had never 
given himself account of before, in telling 
stories in which Edith Sessions was concerned, 
she had figured as “а girl,” or “а friend of 
mine," **a special writer who played around 
with the bunch," “а girl I liked.” Yes, in 
these many stories relating to the days before 
one's marriage, of the kind that one likes to tell 
one's wife, Edith might perfectly well have been 
six young ladies. He had never thought about 
it as he did it. "There was no reason for it at 
all. It had been done as artlessly and without 
taking thought as a rabbit changes his coat in 
winter to match the snow. 

He made up for that now, but at the moment 
it seemed a lack of loyalty to Edith to give a 
minute and exact description of how good a 
friend she had been to him. He informed 
Louisethat, having led thesheltered lifeshehad, 
she could not appreciate what the friendship 
and constant companionship of a really fine 
girl like Edith meant to a young fellow, and he 
ended up with this statement: 

“You can judge how good a friend of mine 
she is when I tell you that she was the very first 
person I told about our engagement— before I 
told any of my own people." 

After this statement the heavy curtain of 
silence fell between them again. Jimsie sat in 
a big Morris chair, his feet spread out in front 
of him, slowly puffing his pipe, his eyes on the 
toes of his shoes; from where he sat he could 
not sce Louise. He had left anger behind and 
soared to the heights of philosophy—phi- 
losophy tinged with the cynicism of The Man 
Who Knows, of The Man Who Has Been 
There. Ee gave himself the pleasure of 
contrasting two sets of pictures, his lips 
twisted in a humorous, cynical smile. One set 
was what you thought it was going to be and 
one was how it really was—a sort of series of 
"before and after" pictures from the view- 
point of the experienced married man. 

Take the matter of unexpected guests, for 
instance. There is probably no man living 
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who doesn’t imagine himself bringing home 
friends as he wishes. 

“Come along, old man, and get something 
fit to eat!" are the words that every natural 
man expects to find himself saying at will to all 
his old friends. Then when you get home 
you expect to find a smiling wife, charmingly 
dressed,—a gracious hostess,—and a good little 
dinner, very simple, you know, but everything 
awfully good of its kind—real grub, in fact, asa 
man in his own home is entitled to. Then con- 
versation and a good time and your old friend 
making a hit with your wife and your wife 
making a hit with your old friend, who, in his 
own good time, takes his departure, thinking 
what a lucky man Jimsie Bate is. That's the 
picture that you dream about; not a very 
elaborate one—you are not asking for frills, 
you are not looking for the impossible. 

But what really happens? The first time— 
Jimsie smiled as he thought of it. He found 
the house dark, the maid gone and, after a 
search through rooms which showed the dis- 
order of a precipitate flight, he discovered a 
note of insulting brevity, saying: ‘‘Called sud- 
denly to mother's. You had better get your 
dinner out." He remembered well with a hot 
feeling under the collar his friend's quizzical 
little look, as he explained the situation. And 
on top of that, Louise had actually, yes, actu- 
ally, dared to express an opinion that Jimsie 
could not afford expensive dinners like the one 
he had given his friend in a restaurant, and 
he hadn't replied a single word or reproached 
her in the least. - 

It was things like that that made him realize 
why foreign peoples chuckle over the American 
man. A soft, mush-hearted fool was what he 
was! 

Then there was the second time: Louise had 
tried awfully hard to elaborate a simple dinner, 
too hard,—she might have let dinner go at pot- 
luck; the maid, who had done very well up to 
that time, left the next day. His mind trailed 
itself through the little string of failures diversi- 
fied by one or two successes. What was the 
matter? Jimsie wondered, not having pro- 
gressed far enough along in the knowledge that 
marriage gives a man of his wife to realize that 
Louise had not an emergency mind. 

Then to-night! He had met Glover and 
Edith Sessions and heard about their engage- 
ment, and, feeling full of kindness and peace-on- 
earth-and-good-will-toward-men, he had ex- 
uberantly asked them to dinner. Glover had 
hesitated: the women folk in his family hadn’t 
the emergency mind either; Edith hesitated, 
too. But Jimsie, in the impetuous rush of his 
good feeling, had swept them along before him. 
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They chattered and had a good time all the 
way uptown, but as soon as they entered the 
house things had gone wrong. Jimsie still 
longed to strangle something when he thought 
of Louise's polite and infinitely formal ‘‘So 
good of you to come." 

: This time, by Jove, she hadn't broken her 
neck with any fussings over the dinner! She 
had gone out and given a few orders principally 
concerning the opening of a can of salmon. 
Jimsie's mind dwelt gloomily and insistently 
upon the details of the meal of which he had 
partaken. Actually, yes, actually, they had 
begun with a canned-fish salad! Glover had 
eaten it, fed, as it were, from Jimsie's hand. 
Canned-fish salad! Glover, who knew every 
good restaurant in New York! He didn't so 
much mind Edith; she was a woman and 
would understand. 

And then what followed the salad? A kind 
of baked hash with queer flavorings—the kind 
you read about in Sunday newspapers, highly 
flavored and unnourishing. That was the 
meat that had been destined for him, and that 
alone! That was the sort of provender on 
which he, a hard-working man, was expected to 
get up steam for next day! A sense of his own 
personal injury for a moment made him forget 
that of his friends. Hang it! What a man 
wanted to eat for dinner was meat! He had 
told Louise ages and ages ago that he hated 
hash in any of its multitudinous forms. To be 
sure, at that time he had been humorous about 
it and had made Louise laugh, but he thought 
he had gotten it over, gotten it over good and 
plenty that to him hash was hash, whether you 
called it croquettes or Syrian force-meat or gave 
it an Italian name and stuck a little spaghetti in 
it and poured tomato sauce disgustingly over it. 
He knew it; he could tell it! And then after 
you had recited a humorous epic to your wife 
upon your loathing for a certain dish to have it 
turn up as the only nourishment furnished you 
was just a bit too much. 

He could have forgiven even that, for Jimsie 
Bate was magnanimous, but what hurt him 
most was the awful way dinner had dragged. 
Edith had done her best and told little stories 
and been charming, yes, touching. She had 
held out a hand of friendship shyly and sweetly 
to Louise and, as many times as she did it, 
Louise had thrown down some banality to 
cover it. Even Glover, man of the world 
though he was, and master of a difficult situa- 
tion, hadn't been able to make the evening 
anything but lead. Outwardly they laughed 
and talked, but the spirit was lacking, or rather 
instead of the spirit of friendship and fellow- 
ship, the soul of that ignoble hash had been 
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substituted, and together with the rest of that 
frightful dinner it had dominated them, each in 
a separate way; and when, very soon after din- 
ner, Edith and Glover had been going, the four 
had stood saying all the polite things that the 
occasion demanded with such threadbare in- 
sincerity that you could just see the awful time 
they had of it shining forth clear and plain 
behind their stereotyped phrases. 

Jimsie had seen married friends of his alien- 
ated from their surroundings, from their com- 
panions—old friends dropping from them one 
by one, like the leaves of a tree at the approach of 
winter, men, some of them, who had charming 
and pretty wives like his own. He didn’t know 
how the trick had been done; now he under- 
stood. Well did Jimsie remember having 
quoted the little phrase, ‘‘ There is no placelike 
home, thank God!” as he made his escape after 
an interminable week-end, where he had been 
steeped in domesticity, and where never for one 
second had the talk gone. He ran over the dif- 
ferent ways he had been made to feel uncom- 
fortable by young wives, sometimes by well- 
meant but uninteresting anecdotes of domestic 
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details that couldn’t possibly have interested 
him; sometimes a too obvious earnestness or a 
too great effort to please had made him su- 
premely uncomfortable. But, darn it! he had 
never been calmly and politely shoved away 
as he had seen Edith and Glover shoved that 
evening. 

While Jimsie sat reviewing these gloomy 
events and smoked in silence, Louise, behind 
him, covered her face with her hands and wept; 
wept carefully and in silence; wept for the 
hopeless humiliation of that dinner. She 
minded Glover; oh, yes, she knew his kind. 
Why, she had come very near being engaged to 
a man of Glover's sort once—fastidious, know- 
ing the world as he did food. But she had 
known, too, instinctively, that Glover was, over 
and above all, kind. She knew the reason 
Edith Sessions had become engaged to him. 
Then she almost choked at the humiliating 
thought that, in the course of his talk as to who 
exactly Edith Sessions was, Jimsie had empha- 
sized the fact of Edith’s recent engagement—as 
though Louise had stooped to any little mean 
jealousy. What she hated in the matter were his 


““SAYING ALL THE POLITE THINGS THAT THE OCCASION DEMANDED'* 


"HE WASN'T SORRY FOR LOUISE; HE WAS JUST BORED" 


evasions. Why shouldn’t she have known about 
this girl who called her husband *'Jimsie" and 
whom he called by hêr first name and who had 
evidently been such a good friend of his? She 
wondered bitterly what Jimsie thought of the 
kind of woman who imagines despicably that 
all the other women her husband has ever 
known have been in love with him. 

It was Edith that was the crux of the matter. 
Oh, the awful humiliation of having had to 
serve a dinner like that to another woman, an 
old friend of Jimsie’s! If you are young and 
agreeable and have been accustomed to having 
men around all your life you can throw yourself 
on the mercy of your husband's men friends; 
but with the women of his acquaintance— 
being young and pretty and knowing how to 
put on your clothes with an air will not help you 
out in the least, and well you know it. You 
have got to make them understand right in the 
first why it was that Jimsie married you. And 
oh, how most awfully she had failed! 

Here a little sighing sob escaped her. Jimsie 
turned his head, looked at her, saw she was 
crying, and turned his head away again with 
slow disgust, anger welling up within him. 
That was the climax; that was too much! 
After all she had done, or rather, all she hadn't 
done, now she had to make a scene! By Jove! 
there had been too many scenes in his life; 
Louise cried about every little thing. It was 


time it stopped. With the end in view of stop- 
ping it Jimsie inquired tactfully, in a level and 
superior tone: 

* Would you mind telling me what you are 
crying about, Louise?” | 

He wasn’t looking at her; he didn’t see that 
she quivered all through her body at this. It 
was that desperate moment in the storm of 
tears when self-control breaks and a desire to 
give way to the abandon of grief seizes one. 
She didn’t want Jimsie to see that she was 
crying; men don’t know the awful humiliation 
a decent woman can suffer over crying openly 
before her husband. Where there is one 
woman who uses her tears as a weapon, there 
are nine who can’t bear to cry when there is 
anybody around. 

“Tears on top of a not really successful 
evening,” Jimsie suggested, and here the 
storm broke; Louise, tingling with humiliation, 
sobbed unrestrainedly. 

Jimsie, his anger now quenched, but with a 
slow disgust rising all through him, turned 
gloomy and retrospective eyes on the toes of his 
shoes. This was a happy home, wasn’t it? 
He wasn’t sorry for Louise; he was just bored, 
—profoundly bored and disgusted. He had 
been through the various phases that a 
woman’s tears can induce. 

The first time that he had seen Louise cry 
he had been moved to the depths of his being. 
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It had been a shattering thing, something that 
left him physically as though he had been 
through some nerve-racking accident. He just 
couldn't stand it, and the fact that he had been 
the cause of tears to that beloved person Louise 
- made his anguish a thing not to be endured. 
Yes, he had felt that way then; he had been 
so soit-hearted that he had felt as if he had shot 
Louise. You know how it is—all men go 
through it; that acute agony of mind over a 
beloved one's grief doesn't continue, although 
the tears do. The human animal adjusts itself 
to everything. 

So Jimsie’s mind traveled along the line it 
had followed at the sight of Louise's tears— 
from anguish to dismay, and then just sym- 
pathy and a desire to help her, after that irrita- 
tion had crept in. Now he had gotten past 
that; he told himself gloomily that he looked at 
the world from a different place now. He was 
just bored. Yes, he had gotten not to care—by 
Jove! it was Louise who had done it for him: 

; Her tears just bored him. 
What if she were suffering! You can’t forever 
and ever keep up a terrible anguish of sym- 
pathy and love for a person who is raving 
around because they have got a splinter in their 
thumb! 

At first a man treats tears according to the 
amount of emotion they show and the pain that 
the woman who is shedding them is apparently 
suffering; later his logical mind makes him 
take into account the cause.  Jimsie from this 
time forth would never sympathize with 
Louise’s tears; she would have to show him a 
reason. She couldn’t up and cry like a dog 
baying at the moon and expect Jimsie to come 
falling down from his perch. 

So for the first time he sat tranquil and quiet 
and let her cry. After a time she stopped and 
said “Good night, Jimsie,"—€even kissed him 
dutifully and went to bed. There was some- 
thing appealing and childish, something very 
sad and very tired in her manner, and after she 
had left it gripped Jimsie. After all, Louise 
was Louise, and even if she was a little fool to 
cry about nothing at all—and what the dickens 
she had been crying about Jimsie could not 
imagine—yet she had been crying. He felt him- 
self quite unjust and a little bit of a brute—but 
he was yet annoyed with her for making him 
Scel so, and sternly repressed his moment of 
sympathy. 

The next day neither of them spoke of the 
unfortunate party of the night before; they 
ignored it with precision. But it was here that 
crept over the spirit of Jimsie Bate a curious 
feeling of something wrong, a hint of frost in 
the atmosphere. They had had their troubles 
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before; there had been tears and misunder- 
standings and little quarrels as in this imperfect 
world must occur when two imperfect people 
are married one to another, but morning had 
always found them with a fresh world in which 
to begin over again—all the misunderstandings 
forgotten; not only forgotten but blotted oüt, as 
if they hadn't existed. 

When he came home that night the same 
little element of the unexplained took possession 
of him in a disquieting fashion as soon as he 
met Louise, and yet on the surface everything 
was pleasant,—dinner was good. What on 
earth was the matter? Something was wrong, 
nothing enough to ask: ''What ails you, 
Louise?" He knew the reply to that before- 
hand. It would be, “Nothing.” The large 
blue eyes would have turned on him with a 
look of childlike surprise. He knew enough to 
know that, even if he hadn't been married such 
a deuce of a time. | 

Two days тоге and the same state of things 
continued. In the life of a normal! man there 
is nothing that will drive him to desperation 
quicker than the unexplained in his domestic 
affairs—that nameless feeling of something 
awry, of an unexpressed reproach for which 
there is no reason. He hadn’t done anything, 
had he? Jimsie asked himself. He went 
over all his little faults; there was nothing he 
could blame himself for. What on earth had 
happened, and if something had happened, 
why couldn’t he ask Louise? 

For the first time since the triumphant hours 
of his engagement he found the image of his 
wife haunting him in his working hours. Jim- 
sie was the type of American business man who 


` threw himself intensely into the thing of the 


moment. When he played, he played; when 
he worked, he forgot his household. He left 
the office cares as definitely behind him as he 
left the office building. But now this haunting 
sense of something subtly and intangibly wrong 
between him and Louise followed him. If he 
could only have put his finger on it . . .; 
she was never disagreeable, she wasn't even too 
sweet or too polite; life was going on just the 
same as it had before and yet everything was 
different. 

Nothing had happened and everything had 
happened. 'They had dropped the little inci- 
dent of the dinner into the well of oblivion, as 
they had done much graver misunderstandings. 
It couldn't be that. The only tangible thing he’ 
had to lay hold of was that Louise didn’t look 
very well—she was pale. It seemed to him 
that, when he came in, her eyes showed the 
traces of tears; it made him in turns impatient, 
discontented, tender, and, above all, most ever- 


The Fatal Hash: By Mary Heaton Vorse `` 


lastingly annoyed. He had no mind for sub- 
tleties and no patience with this sort of a 
shadowy misunderstanding. 

He went home four nights with a well-defined 
intention of having it out with Louise, and 
when he got there, there was nothing to have it 
out about, not one j 
single thing to take 
hold of. 

Meanwhile 
Louise was eating 
her heart out. She 
knew what the mat- 
ter was; she could 
have explained it 
all. The cruel, sus- 
picious thought had 
come to. her before, 
and then had only 

lasted a couple of 
hours; it was now a 
definite thing in her 
life—Jimsie no. 
longer loved her, 
and she would 
rather die than 
mention it. She had 
humiliated him be- 
fore his friends, and 
he no longer loved 
her; and he had 
shown it when he hadn’t comprehended what 
her tears were for; he had shown it by his 
lack of sympathy for her terrible humilia- 
tion; he had been showing it for some time 
past, only she had shut her mind to too 
many things. It was her fate to go unloved 
through life. The little vision of the perfect 
happiness and the perfect understanding that 
had so enveloped her in the first days of her 
marriage had proved an illusion, as it had in 
the lives of so many other women she knew. 
Now she understood these bridge-playing 
wives—these women who threw themselves 
into any fad that came along to forget that they 
weren't loved. Had he ever really loved her 
or understood her? His lack of trust in her 
comprehension in the matter of Edith Sessions 
stung her perpetually. She had told him so 
freely about all her affairs; why couldn't he 
have talked about Edith? That certainly 
showed that he thought she would be jealous, 
and it enraged her. 

(7 Jimsie himself wasn’t subtle-minded enough 
to have explained that he hadn't told her about 
Edith because of a certain delicacy of the 
spirit. In a way he had thrown Edith down 
most awfully for Louise's sake. The fact that 
Edith hadn't minded particularly didn't alter 


'''DEAR ME, LOUISE! HOW MUCH YOU REMIND 
ME OF MYSELF WHEN I WAS FIRST 
MARRIED TO YOUR FATHER!'"' 
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the fact. The moment he had seen ‘Louise, 
Edith, his constant companion and good friend, 
had been blotted out. Now she was engaged 
to a man that Jimsie liked, and his last vague 
self-reproach was gone. Someway with her 
engagement he had found Edith again. But , 
Jimsie had no mind 
for introspection, 
and since he had 
not translated his 
emotions into words 
that he felt, how on 
` earth could he ex- 
plain them? 

It was with a feel- 
ing of mutual re- 
lief that Louise ac- 
cepted her mother's 
suggestion to spend 
a night in New 
Rochelle and go in 
shopping the next 
day. Both of them ` 
wanted to get away 
from the other— 
Louise from the 
sight of the beloved 
person who didn't 
love her, Jimsie 
from the cloud of 
the unexplained 

that sotormented him. One of the hardest things 
for people who care for each other to bear are 
these times of the alienation of the spirit. You 
may live in close harmony, ignoring even the 
small rubs of life, and suddenly find yourself 
looking into the eyes of a stranger. The har- 
mony is broken as definitely as the turning off 
of an electric current. You flounder around in 
the darkness with no one to tell you the way. 

So Jimsie went to business with a lighter 
heart and Louise went to her mother’s, and at 
the sight of her comfortable face she sank un- 
expectedly into tears, sobbing out some sort of 
a story about the dinner, which, as she told 
it, seemed inexpressibly trivial. And finally 
there came to the surface the thing that she 
hadn't meant to tell at all, thrown up on the top 
of her emotion, in spite of herself. She looked 
up at her mother to see the effect of her terrible 
discovery. Her mother was smiling—smiling 
with sympathy, and yet with that little hint of 
amusement she had seen in her face when 
she had comforted Louise over small and child- 
ish troubles. A little reminiscent quirk played 
around her mouth and a little kindly twinkle in 
her eyes. ., 

“Dear me, Louise! How much you remind 
me of myself when I was first married to your 
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father! How we all do walk over the same 
rough places! I suppose there isn’t a woman 
living who hasn’t almost worried her husband 
into fits because she thought he didn’t love her 
any more. And,” she continued with en- 
ergy, "some of them bring it to pass, I can tell 
you, Louise. Many a good 
husband has been made to 
hate his wife with this attitude 
of mind, but sensible women 
like us get over it, like we do 
the measles." 

And with these words a cloud 
was lifted from the spirit of 
Louise. It was as if she be- 
came her mother and could 
look back over long years at 
her own childishness. Before 
this breath of common sense 
her doubt and fears were 
blown away, like clouds be- 
fore a clean wind. The twin- 
kle of humor in her mother's 
eye was answered by a twinkle 
from Louise's. 

“Tsuppose I have been anaw- 
ful fool,” she gave out ruefully. 

“Indeed you have, my 
dear!” her mother assented 
with vigor. 


Jimsie Bate, tired from busi- 
ness, was returning to the shadow of his 
once happy home. For the first time in 
his life he dreaded to meet Louise. It would 
all have to be done over again, he sup- 
posed gloomily, for the few days before, go- 
ing home had been like entering a place 
where there was some gas—a gas without 
taste or smell, but which took all the life from 
the air, and, having breathed of it deeply, he 
dreaded to breathe it again. It was like the air 
of the subway in which he was riding, cold and 
clammy and unnatural. He stood swinging 
disconsolately to a strap in that hour of dejec- 
tion that comes before dinner when, after a 
hard and rasping day, on top of it all a man has 
to make that uncomfortable ride before he can 
attain the peace of home. But Jimsie couldn’t 
even look forward to that. 

Suddenly a well-known voice smote on his 
ears: 

“Edith, " it was saying, “һауе you ever 
waited for the butcher to come as if he was 
going to bring back to you your immortal soul, 
and then when he didn't come, have you ever 
made up a dish out of every scrap you could 
find? Have you ever sneaked into your own 
ice-box and scraped a soup-bone and taken a 


"HAVE YOU EVER SNEAKED 
INTO YOUR OWN ICE- 
BOX AND SCRAPED 
А SOUP-BONE!''" 
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bit of an old ham that ought to have been 
thrown away and then seasoned it most 
awfully, knowing that your husband hated hash 
—and then had friends come in to eat of that 
abomination of desolation?” 

Jimsie pricked up his ears. He was separated 
from the speaker by a tall 
German, and yet he knew that 
voice and knew the answering 
voice that laughed. Edith! 
Louise! The story of the fatal 
hash! Jimsie Bate’s heart sang 
aloud within him. Jimsie 
didn’t know and never would 
know that for a space of four 


heartbreaking days Louise 
had thought that he no 
longer loved her. He never 


would know how the wind of 
common sense had blown the 
troubled clouds out of the sky 
of his life. He didn’t even 
know how grave a danger had 
menaced him — the first dead- 
ening breath of misunderstand- 
ing that kills joy and confi- 
dence and harmony between 
man and wife. He had been 
helpless and Louise had been 
helpless. They had both come 
to a place where no words had 
been possible. But the cloud 
that had threatened them had passed on, and 
he was none the wiser. He never would know, 
either, in what way his wife and his old friend 
had been brought together, or how meeting on 
one of the commonplace grounds of women— 
that of the shop—they had covered the gap 
that years of ordinary acquaintanceship would 
have taken to bridge; for there exists some 
bond between two women who can shop 
harmoniously together all the day. All he 
knew was that in some inexplicable way his 
friend Edith Sessions was riding uptown with 
his wife Louise, and that they were laugh- 
ing their silly heads off over the tragedy of 
the hash. 

He brushed the German aside and greeted 
them and they him, radiant. 

“We met Edith," Louise explained, and she 
gave the name out as though she and Edith had 

eaten out of the same porridge-bowl before they 

had cut their back teeth—most inscrutable are 
the ways of women—''we met her downtown 
and we lunched together, and I have been shop- 
ping all day with her for her trousseau, and 
she's going home to dinner with me. "There's 
a good one to-night," she added with light airi- 
ness, ‘‘not hash, Jimsie!”’ 


LISTEN, MY SISTER 


E EE 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


AST thou known the demands of the core of thy heart, 
H My sister?—singled them out, set them apart 
From the wide vague fancies, the keen brief pangs of desire, 
The longings that pass as a breath 
Or blaze as a fire 
That scorches and scars? Hast thou tried to make sure 
What good thou shall crave of thy life, to endure 
For thy life, unto death? 


Find it, my sister. Single it out; look deep 

In thy soul and search well. Test the strength 

Of what seemeth thine uttermost wish by the length 

Of the days that may dawn ere the last bringeth sleep; 

And balance its weight 

As of jewels and gold 

That may buy thee content with the wealth of thy fate, 
Though but brief be the hours thou shalt hold 

| To thy bosom thy treasure. 


By all else thou couldst have thou shalt measure 
The worth of what scemeth the most and the best; 
And when thou hast finished the quest, 
Knowing surely thine ultimate need, 
Make ready to forfeit all else. The great good must be bought, 
Somewhat thou mist pay as the meed 
Of thy birthright, for God giveth nothing for naught; 
And his price may be great. 


Thy life is thy all: do thy utmost that so 
It may vield thee its utmost. Be patient to wail 
For fruition, be instant to know 
In what field, from what seed-bed, the harvest may grow. 
Ask aid of the vision that sees thee most clearly—thine own; 
And ask of the wisdom of souls that have tested and known. 
—Ah, litile sister and young, I have known, I have lived; I am right; 
Believe when I tell thee what far and forever outweigheth the rest: 
The heart of a man on thy heart day and night, 
A child on thy breast. 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


THE CITIES THAT WANT 
TO BE BIG 


HIS is census year. Everywhere I go 
1 hear people bragging about the 
growth of their home cities. On many 
faces and in many newspapers I sce 
the signs of ‘pride over population. A middle 
Western state capital is thrilled over the fact 
that since 1900 the number of its inhabitants has 
jumped from 125,000 to 181,000, or 44 per cent. 
Although nobody claims that the population of 
our country as a whole has increased more than 
20 per cent. since 1990, it will be found before this 
year is over that many of our cities have grown 
30, 40, ог 50 per cent. in the same period of time. 
And for this piece of news many will be glad. 

But Lam not glad. And for the simple reason 
that I live in the pooh-bah of all our big towns — 
New York. By a simple process of the mind I 
dread to see other communities marching rapidly 
on the way to become great centers of suffering 
and misery like New York. To me, news of the 
growth of a city of 125,000 in 1900 to a city of 
181,000 in тото brings the thought that more 
people in that city are without good air and 
comíortable quarters than ever before. I had 
much rather hear that 50,000 people had left 
such a city and taken to the outlying farms 
and villages. 

I suppose that Peoria's bosom will swell with 
glory if the census of тото shows it to have one 
fortieth of the population that New York has. 
But let me tell you two very little things about 
New York that fell across my way yesterday. 
And when they are told, a thousand men will 
rise up and say that they can tell worse things. 
But let that go. All that I intend is to start the 
imagination of readers in the right direction. 

In the first place, my wife went into the butcher 
shop vesterday, and, while there, saw two little 
children, One that was in the care of the other 
could scarcely hold up its head, and walked 
weakly like an old woman. My wife asked the 
butcher about the children, and the butcher, when 
he had a minute to spare, walked around the 
counter and said, in a low tone: 

“The fact is that those kids are underfed. 
They do not have enough to eat. There are seven 
children in the family and the father is a sober, 
hard-working laboring man who earns small pay 
--a dollar and a half a day or so. That father 
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comes in here every Saturday night, late, just as 
we are closing, and brings 40, 50, or 60 cents and 
asks us for as much meat as we can spare for the 
money he has. We give him all we can afford, 
and on Sunday the family has the only really 
square meal it gets in the week. The children 
look sick through lack of food and fresh air, and 
they ought to get away; but oh my God, what 
can they do? This is a terrible life, lady, for a 
lot of these people that I know—wedged in to- 
gether and nearly starving.” 

This was the story that I heard in the evening, 
after which I told my wife a very little thing that I 
had seen during the hot day. It was this: a woman 
Was sitting on a little wooden box in the street, 
trying to get a little air for the baby she held in 
her arms. She was sitting with her back to one 
of the pillars that support the elevated railroad. 
The narrow pillar protected her from being run 
over, but of course the traffic of the surface cars 
and street vehicles roared past her on both 
sides, and over her head rushed the great squeak- 
ing elevated trains. I may be wrong, but I am 
willing to venture that the whole peaceful state 
of Iowa does not contain a noisier or more 
cruelly busy spot than that which this poor 
woman was forced to occupy as the only available 
place where she could be outdoors and breathe. 
She probably lives in a tenement near by—per- 
haps in a room without any ventilation. (There 
are 100,000 such rooms in New York!) 


It may be that these cities are the pride of 
civilization. But where in civilization can one 
find more desolation, disease, and downright un- 
happiness than in these same great cities? There 
is no more solemn news in the world to-day than 
the news of these great and disproportionate 
increases in our city population that is coming 
from the Census Bureau in Washington. а 

. M.S. 


THE NUMBER OF WORDS WE USE 


N article in the July AMERICAN MACA- 

ZINE descriptive of the great work that 

Dr. Peter Roberts is doing toward 

teaching foreigners to speak English 

has stirred up discussion on one of the minor al- 

though very interesting points in the article— 

and that is the point as to how much of a vo- 
cabulary children and small tradesmen use. 


The Pilgrim’s Scrip 


Mrs. A. W. Rankin, of Minneapolis, wife of 
Professor Rankin of the University of Minnesota, 
writes us: 

“Permit me to call attention to an error in 
an article in the July AMERICAN MaGaZzINE. Mr. 
Siddall, writing of Dr. Peter Roberts's work in 
English says: * The average child of six or seven 
has a vocabulary of two or three hundred words; 
the average small retail merchant uses 400 or 500 
words in his business dealings.’ 

“ The fact is that the ‘average’ child of six 
or seven in the home of educated parents uses 
about five or six thousand words instead of 200 or 
зоо. , The eighth grade grammar pupil must 
know fully fen thousand words if he has compre- 
hended his text-books. ‘The average small re- 
tail merchant’ could not possibly do business, 
even on a small scale, with 400 or 500 words, 
unless indeed by ‘average’ is meant almost no 
business at all.” 


We submitted Mrs. Rankin’s criticism to Dr. 
Roberts and asked him to reply. Following is 
his letter: 

“In preparing lessons in English for foreign- 
speaking men I tried to estimate the number of 
words necessary to carry on simple conversation 
in the affairs of daily life. I have four children, 
the eldest eight and the youngest three. I set to 
work to find how many words these children use 
to express their wants and to carry on their play. 
The eldest would not use more than 450 while the 
youngest would not use 150. The two, five and 
six and a half years respectively, used between 
зоо and доо words. Upon this observation I 
based my statement that the average child of six 
years uses less than 400 words in his daily con- 
versation. I told Mr. Siddall that a child of six 
used between 200 and 300 words; the figures 
ought to be from 300 to 400. 

“The distinction should be made between the 
words a child of six knows and the ones he uses. 
My child of six knows what repeat, return, per- 
spire, promote, etc., mean, but he never uses them. 
I counted the words they used, and the number 
will not exceed доо. 

“Тһе figures given of the words used by the 
average retail merchant are accurate. There are 
scores of men in New York City who do a flour- 
ishing business with less than 60 words. I know 
a Greek, whose profits average $300 a month, 
and the medium of communication between him 
and his English-speaking patrons does not com- 
prise 300 words. Here again it is not a question 
of what number of words the average American 
retail merchant knows, but the number he uses in 
the transaction of his business day by day. 

“ The discussion should be limited to this: how 
many words does the average child of six—not 
that of the cultured home only, but children of 
every social condition—use daily to express his 
wants, and how many words does the average 
retail merchant use in carrying on his business? 
If the question is thus limited the figures above 
given are pretty near the mark." 
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THE STORY OF THE POLICEMAN 


HE Policeman sat out under the tree 
and smiled. This was one of the rea- 
sons he had been elected. He was 
very large and strong and the people. - 

who employed him and who looked to him for 
protection often examined his great muscles and 
felt almost sorry for any robber who might stray 
into their town. He had smiled all through life. 

The town square had been quiet for a long 
time, but suddenly there was an interruption. 
Little Mary and her companion came running 
around the corner screaming at the tops of their 
voices. “ Police! Police! There's burglars in Uncle 
Sam's house." But the Policeman only smiled. 

“Mary,” he said, “did you ever see a burglar? 
Do you know a burglar when you see one?" 

“But hurry,” screamed Mary, " they're killin’ 
him; they’re knockin’ his block off.” 

“Mary,” said the Policeman, “how do you 
spell burglar?” 

“B-E-R-glar,” said the agitated Mary. . 

“I told you so," said the Policeman. “Now, I 
could prove to you quite easily by the deductive 
method that there never have been any burglars 
at all. And furthermore, in the interest of party 
solidarity—"' But suddenly the fat was in the 
fire. Uncle Sam had been driven into the open 
and the square shook with the roar of the con- 
flict. They all ran to the scene. The Policeman 
sat on the curbstone where he could get a good 
view. Uncle Sam put up a great fight, but at last 
they got him down. When he came to he found 
the Policeman wiping the blood from his face. 

“Why didn't you help me?" murmured the 
old man. 

The Policeman shook his head. “І couldn't," 
he said, ‘‘not with my judicial temperament." 

“But you're the Policeman,” said Uncle Sam. 

“Yes, I'm the Policeman, but still I feel that 
my greatest duties are those of judge or umpire.” 

The old man relapsed into unconsciousness. 
At last he spoke again, weakly: “I think you 
might at least have caught one,” he said; “the big 
one—the one that stamped on my neck.” 

“I couldn't do that very well,” said the Police- 
man, “he’s a dear friend of mine from New 
England.” . 

“Well, then, the little one,” said Uncle Sam; 
“the one that took my collar.” 

“What! get dear old Uncle Joe?" said the Po- 
liceman. “You are asking a little too much.” 

The old man wept with rage. 

“To think," he said, “all my belongings stolen, 
all this treachery and villainy and betrayal and 
not a single one arrested.” 

The Policeman arose. He spoke with decision. 

“There are going to be arrests all right," he said, 
“don’t worry about that. And we'll begin with 
Mary here and her little pal. Come, Mary, bring 
your hoop. For they made a loud noise,” said the 
Policeman, “which has tended to discredit my 
administration.” С. W. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the 
Interpreter), and when they came to the door they heard 
a great talk in the house.” Bunvan’s Pilgrims Progress 


"NOT A RIOT, SIRE, BUT A REVOLUTION". 


MERICA is witnessing a great move- 

ment in politics— said the Observer 

—a movement that may be historic 

in its signilicance. The movement 

is within the Republican party. A moral pro- 
test is forming against the control of the Re- 
publican party by the great corporate inter- 
ests of New York and New England. The 
thing known as a corporation is essentially 
selfish. Itis organized solely for gain. It has 
its being because men can 


A Political make more money through 
Party the corporation than they can 
* Marches make otherwise. It is one of 
on its the few human institutions 
Belly" that has no altruistic side. 


Men serving corporations 
often grow like what they serve. The suc- 
cessful corporation attorney or manager is 
likely to become impressed with the impor- 
tance of the material side of life. Sentiment 
does not move him deeply. Now a political 
party, like an army, moves on its belly, and 
when the provender of a political party comes 
from great corporations the party naturally 
bleeds for property. 

When President Taft came to the White 
House he sincerely desired to have the best 
advice he could get. Не 1ѕ а lawyer. Natur- 
ally he regarded those who were successful in 
his profession as the wisest of men. So he 
called about him the most successful lawyers 
he could find. The growth and dominance of 
corporations in the business of this country, 
with their essentially selfish attitude toward 
life, made it inevitable that the successful 
lawyers should be those who had served the 
corporations, and had become, like the cor- 
porations they served, material, crass, and 
selfish. The President is “the titular head” 
of the party. So we find the titular head of 
the party surrounded by men whose instincts 
are trained in a material world. То them sen- 
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timent seems a silliness; and we find great 
corporations furnishing campaign contribu- 
tions to the Congressional committec oí the 
Republican party. 


RUE—said the Reporter—and then 

a tariff bill was passed. Schedules 

were arranged obviously to fit cam- 

paign contributions and great interests were 
protected because they are great and power- 
ful. The President, surrounded by men who 
think in terms of business, 


Taft’s Cabinet made a business defense of 
Thinks the tariff. The people, who 

in Terms think in terms of morals, 
of made a moral protest. The 
Business President smiled. It seemed 


to him a passing pout. No 
one around him knew enough about public 
sentiment to tell the President that he was 
facing the deep-set anger of an outraged peo- 
ple. Statistics will not convince them. One 
might as well tell the father of a stolen child 
what a revenue producer the child is, and 
expect him to be proud, as to quote clearing- 
house figures and customs receipts to the 
American people. Any one but corporation 
lawyers would know this. The protest was 
moral, not economic, and no amount of pros- 
perity will quiet the protest. 

For nine months after the passage of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff act the air was filled with 
indignant clamor. Congressmen nominated to 
fill death vacancies were defeated. That was 
explained as Democratic party agitation. 
Then the Indiana Republican state conven- 
tion met. Senator Beveridge, who had voted 
against the tariff bill, was a candidate for 
renomination as Senator by his party. The Re- 
publican state convention refused to endorse 
the Payne-Aldrich law, and it commended 
Senator Beveridge for his vote. The fire 
was out inside the Republican party. Minne- 
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sota held her state Republican convention 
and refused to endorse the tariff act, and, like 
Indiana, commended her Republican Senators 
and Congressmen who voted against the bill. 
South Dakota followed; Nebraska denounced 
Cannonism; Iowa followed Nebraska. Kan- 
sas Republicans at the primaries defeated 
four of the six Congressmen who voted for the 
tariff bill and endorsed a governor who de- 
nounced the bill. Republicans all over the 
West who voted against the bill in Congress 
have been sustained up to date at the Re- 

publican primaries and con- 

ventions, without opposition, 


The Thing and Congressmen who voted 
Called for the bill have had to fight 
Insurgency for their lives in the party 


organization. In ten instances 
these men lost their nomina- 
tions. The thing called insurgency, which the 
President tried to choke with statistics, is 
alive—alive and kicking with a high voltage. 


in the Observer again. The Indiana 

Republican state convention first 
hurled defiance at the plunderbund within 
the party. “So this contest for a free party 
may be properly called the Indiana contest. 
Certain aspects of the contest differ in differ- 
ent states. But fundamentally Indiana is 
typical of the whole contest. For in Indiana, 
as in the other insurgent states, the rank and 
file of the party has overthrown the Republi- 
can party machine; the rank and file of the 
Republican party has named Republican 
candidates who are opposed by the machine; 
and the machine is willing to let a Democrat 
win rather than to help the Republican nom- 
inees to victory. 

Senator Albert J. Beveridge won the Re- 
publican nomination for United States Sen- 
ator after a full and fair discussion of his 
record all over Indiana. He appealed to Re- 
publican voters with his case and not to the 
great corporate interests that 
were formerly in the habit of 
dispensing party nominations 


В: Indiana started the fight—broke 


Concentrating 


bs € by reason of their campaign 
9n senator contributions. Senator Bev- 
Beveridge 


eridge has stood in the Senate 
against those interests. He 
has offended them. When the interests of 
men and of property were in conflict Senator 
Beveridge's record shows that he has stood 
unflinchingly for men. So he finds himself 
out of accord with the national organization 
of his party, and in accord with the voters of 
his party. Organized property is against him. 
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Unorganized men are for him. It would seem 
a simple matter-—easy of decision. But the 
great corporate interests of this country are 
cunning. lí Indiana people could vote di- 
rectly for the election of Senator Beveridge, 
Indiana would elect him. But the lever 
that must elevate him to office is com- 
pound—therefore liable to fracture. The 
voters have to vote for a member of the Legis- 
lature, who in turn votes for a Senator. The 
game in Indiana is to break the lever; to 
raise local issues; to confuse the voters; to 
carry the Legislature away from Beveridge on 
sometrumped-up question. Sowefindthatin 
every district in Indiana men are at work try- 
ing todefeat the Republican Legislative candi- 
dates—not by explaining that a vote for the 
Republican member of the Legislature is a 
vote for Beveridge, but by ignoring that 
fact and laying emphasis on the minor faults 
of the member; by calling attention to his re- 
ligion, his position upon the temperance ques- 
tion, the color of his hair, his previous condi- 
tion of servitude or his standing with the 
Anti-Horse Thief Association. 

Money in unlimited sums is ready for use 
to defeat Senator Beveridge. It will be 
brought into any legislative district where 
there is a chance to befog the people. Side 
issues are being magnified by 
the manipulators of politics; 


Indiana Prejudices are aroused; and 

Я the all the devilish devices of poli- 
Bloody tics are called into play to 
Angle” 


make the Legislature Demo- 
cratic—not because Mr. Kern, 
the Democratic Senatorial candidate, is par- 
ticularly desirable to the great interests, but 
because the defeat of Senator Beveridge would 
be a lesson to other Republicans who might 
in the future venture to go his way and fight 
for men. The interests that prey upon the 
people through special privilege desire the 
scalp of Beveridge for a warning. They de- 
sire to hold it up to others who would fight 
for the rights of men and say: “Behold the 
fate of all reformers. The people will not 
sustain the reformer. You can fool the pco- 
ple, but you can't fool us.” 


the situation: The contest between the 

rights of men under this government 
and the rights of property under this gov- 
ernment. A man should have all he earns. 
Also he should earn all he has. He should 
give something to society for his living, and 
society should guarantee that he has a living 
commensurate with what he gives. But by 


С here—said the Philosopher—we have 
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tariff laws that permit great trusts to thrive, 
the people pay from their earnings millions 
upon millions in penny con- 


The Rights tributions to the owners of 
of Man watered stock in dividends; 
vs. these dividends come be- 
the Rights cause the trusts capitalize not 
of Property actual property nor actual 


service; they capitalize the 
laws of the very people who are robbed. 

Millions of men and women are made to 
pay tribute by their own laws to great aggre- 
gations of capital that by their very size can 
afford to put by funds for political purposes; 
thereby to secure political. privileges that 
smaller capitalists could not obtain. These 
special privileges virtually legalize the plun- 
dering of the people. These special privileges 
give to the few what they do not honestly 
earn, and they take this plunder from the 
many who do honestly earn it. Society is 
failing in its guarantee to make those who 
get give something for what they get; more- 
over, society is failing to protect those who 
earn in the use of their earnings. Thus from 
trusts with swollen capitalization men buy 
the necessaries of life at exorbitant profits. 
These exorbitant profits pay dividends upon 
what our United States Supreme Court has 
seen fit to call “fictitious capitalization.” 
This fictitious capitalization is the gun that 
holds up the people and robs them. And the 
unnecessarily high tariff is the hand that 
holds the gun. ‘Those who get what they do 
not earn steal it from those who earn what 
they do not get. 

So the plunderers of the people can afford 
to go into politics. They can afford to spend 
millions to hold their right to rob. The de- 
feat of Beveridge would be worth a king’s 
ransom to them. And the election of Bever- 
idge would be worth an empire to the people. 
For if he is vindicated by the people, others 
will follow his course. The tide will turn 
from the pirate crew and leave them stranded. 
The members of the crew know this. They 
realize that the defeat of Beveridge is vital. 
And hence we find the contest in Indiana a 
death struggle for predatory wealth. We 
find the same struggle in Wisconsin against 
Senator LaFollette, and in Minnesota against 
Senator Clapp, in Kansas against Governor 
Stubbs and the Republican Congressional 
nominees, and in Iowa against the whole 
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Republican organization. Wherever a free 
man is found struggling in the Republican 
party for his political life, the same sinister 
forces are against him that are organized to 
fight Senator Beveridge in Indiana. 

'The men who get what they do not earn 
from those who earn what they do not get 
are for the first time since the fall of slavery 

in this country facing a 


great moral protest. A new 

The New fight for freedom is upon us. 

Fight The predatory interests are 

for active in the Republican 
Freedom 


party because that party hap- 
pens to dominate. But the 
Democratic party has only to show signs of 
life to find the forces of evil working in 
it. There is no hope in either party. The 
real hope of the people is to clean out both 
parties, and make them serve this country. 
It will do no good to change parties. So long 
as people can be fooled by merely changing 


.parties, the powers that prey will keep that 


game up, and fatten on it. That is the game 
in Indiana. But the question before the 
people now is to cleanse the party in power. 
'That may be done only by standing by men 
like Beveridge in Indiana, LaFollette in Wis- 
consin, Clapp in Minnesota, Stubbs and Mur- 
dock in Kansas; and the insurgent Republi- 
can Congressmen wherever they are named. 
These men represent the free element in the 
Republican party. They are captains in the 
new battle for freedom in America. They 
stand for the free man who demands his 
earnings in this civilization of ours. If his 
earnings were not picked from his pockets to 
pay unrighteous dividends upon stock watered 
by the capitalization of unjust laws, the aver- 
age man would have more savings, more 
leisure, more time to think and grow and en- 
joy and improve the world about him. It is 
his freedom that the average man needs—his 
freedom to dominate his own party, to make 
his own laws, to run his own government, to 
live a broader, better life than he may live 
under the rule of the great interests that con- 
trol the government by campaign contribu- 
tions to whatever party may be in power. 
That is what the fight in Indiana means— 
what it means all over America. 

It is the fight of free men for a free 
party, that through it they may serve a free 
country. 
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